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Art.  I. — 1.  Biographie  Universelle,  Ancienne  et  Modeme^  8sc.  t^c- 
torn.  xxxi.  Newton.     Par  J.  B.  Biot,  &c.     Paris,  1822.  8vo. 

2.  The  Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newtofi.  By  David  Brewster,  LL.  D. 
F.B.S.  London,  1831.  18mo.  (Murray's  Family  Library. 
No.  xxiv.) 

3.  Journal  des  Savans^  1832,  Avril,  Mai,  Juin.  Critique  de  la 
Vie  de  'Newton  par  Brewster.    Par  J.  B.  Biot.    4to.  Paris. 

The  lives  which  have  been  devoted  most  assiduously  and  suc- 
cessfully to  the  intellectual  pursuits  of  science,  are  seldom  those 
which  are  most  fertile  in  incident,  or  which  afford  the  best 
subject-matter  for  the  biographer.  Were  it  otherwise,  that  of 
Newton,  whose  high  destiny  it  was  to  unravel  the  mechanism  of 
the  universe,  and  who  contributed  so  largely  to  the  advancement 
of  natural  knowledge,  would  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive  that  ever  was  written.  Yet  the  biography  of  Newton 
is  little  else  than  a  general  history  of  the  progress  of  the  mathe-» 
matical  and  physical  sciences  during  the  a^e  in  which  he  lived. 
Exclusive  of  his  scientific  discoveries,  his  life  presents  very  few 
incidents  of  peculiar  interest,  or  from  which  we  may  derive  any 
lessons  of  practical  wisdom.  Thirty  years  of  it,  after  the  age  of 
boyhood,  he  passed  in  the  retirement  of  a  college,  closely  en- 
gaged in  profound  studies,  and  having  very  little  commerce  with 
the  world.  For  a  short  time  he  occupied  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
where  be  made  no  conspicuous  figure ;  and  though  he  afterwards 
held  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Mint,  yet  he  neither  took  an  active 
part  in  public  affairs,  nor  connected  himself  in  any  way  with  the 
political  history  of  his  country.  The  latter  part  of  it — and  it  was 
prolonged  to  the  full  term  of  human  existence^ — differed  in  no  re* 
spect  fro^i  that  of  thousands  of  ordinary  men,  in  affluent  circum- 
stances, of  a  literary  turn,  and  quietly  going  through  a  specified 
routine  of  official  duty.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  from  anecdotes  re- 
lating to  his  domestic  life,  but  in  the  study  of  those  immortal  works 
which  he  has  left  behind  him,  that  we  can  discover  his  superiority 
over  other  men,  or  learn  the  vast  extent  of  the  obligation  which 
the  world  owes  to  his  genius. 
Nevertheless,  curiosity  will  not  rest  satisfied  without  some  mi- 
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Iiute  information  respeetiug  the  kabifs  aad  pmate  life  of  a  man 
whose  name  occupies  so  large  a  space  in  the  annals  of  scientific 
discovery.  The  Marquis  de  I'Hospital  used  to  inquire  of  the 
£ngliBbraeii  who  visited  kim,  whether  Newton  ate,  drank,  aad 
slept  like  other  men.  It  happens,  in  the  present  case,  that  the 
materials  for  satisfying  such  curiosity  are  neither  scanty,  nor  of 
doubtful  authority,  rfewton  made  all  his  great  conquests  in 
seieoce  h9hf9  ke  arrifvd  at  the  ineridKan  af  Me.  GonseqttettUy; 
he  becaoM  an  oiigect  of  general  attention,  and  hotvage  was  paid 
t9  hia  genius  from  all  ^«artefs,  while  the  friends  and  asaociatea  of 
his  youth  were  still  alive,  and  the  particulars  of  his  early  years 
fresh  in  their  memories.  Many  anecdotes  connected  with  this 
period  of  his  life,  and  received  from  bis  own  mouth,  were  detailed 
py  his  friend  Dr.  Femberton,  in  the  preface  to  his  excellent  Viem 
of  Sir  Jsaac  Newton's  Philosophy ;  Mr.  Conduit,  the  husband  of 
ma  niece,  who  lived  long  in  his  famify,  and  acted  as  bis  oiBcial 
cieptity  iff  bis  old  age,  collected  soch  as  appeared  to  bim  wortb 
^eordrng,  and  transmitted  them  to  FontcnelJe,  who  mterworo 
Aeiki  in  his  admirable  Eloge.  From  these  materrals,  which  weit» 
increased  by  some  additional  details  miMished  by  Mr.  Tomor, 
m  hk  Collections  for  the  History  of  the  Town  amd  S«*e  of 
Granthantf  most  of  the  memoirs  of^'Newtoit,  wfaieh  have  appewed 
iff  the  Encyclopsedias,  or  been  prefixed  to  varioos  coltectioos  of 
fats  workSi  have  beef!  composed^  The  subject  appeved  to  afford 
no  room  for  novelty ;  but  it  has  lately  acquired  a  new  iotereat  in 
consequence  of  the  appearani!e  of  the  works  announced  at  tke 
head  of  this  article,  the  authors  of  which  both  occupy  a  diatiii« 
gutshed  place  among  the  successful  promoters  of  those  seiencea 
over  which  the  genius  of  Newton  shed  so  refulgent  a  lustre. 

M.  Biot's  tnemoir  of  Newton  in  the  Biographie  Untterselle^ 
forms  one  of  the  not  least  distinguished  among  the  many  ad-» 
mirable  articles  of  that  invaluable  biographical  repository.  like 
nil  the  other  productions  of  this  excellent  and  engaging  writer,  it 
ditplays  consummate  Ability;  and  as  the  subject  could  not  fail  to 
be  pNopular  in  this  country,  it  was  translated  into  English,  and 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffimon  of  Useful  KmmUdgt 
as  one  of  their  Tracts,  in  which  shape  it  has,  we  believe,  obtained 
a  tery  wide  circulation.  M.  Biot  did  not  pretend  to  have  derived 
information  from  many  new  sources;  nevertheless  he  was  the  first 
to  make  public  one  very  affecHng  incident  in  the  life  of  Newton, 
which  was  received  with  surprise,  and  has  given  occasion  to  much 
subsequent  discussion.  This  related  to  an  illness  with  which 
Newton  was  at  one  period  of  his  life  afflicted,  and  which  appears 
to  have  had  the  effect  of  producing  a  temporary  aberration  of  in* 
tellect.     Sir  D.  Brewster,  on  the  other  handi  in  preparing  his 
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iDQr«  lee^ut  Life  of  I^w>ionM  h^d  n^c^a^  to  diiemxi^Qta  b«9oad  thd 
mudi  of  foreiyiierg,  Tb»  reoorda  of  tbe  UQivorsiljr  of  which 
NewtoQ  w««  so  long  a  niemberj  fi«  Mrell  «$  coHectioiui  of  unpiib* 
lUbed  correapoodwce  in  the  bmidi  of  privnfo  ipdividoiil^  ¥f«i^  «t 
bis  service;  yet  such  bud  been  the  industry  of  former  gleaner^ 
that  with  ail  these  advantagesi  the  work  is  far  more  remarkahlo 
for  tbe  manner  in  which  the  ingenious  author  b^s  oontrived  to 
mil;  up  his  own  idiosyncrasies  with  the  narration^  th^n  for  tho 
number  or  the  importance  of  tbe  new  facts  he  has  brought  to  lights 

In  goiw  over  the  sume  ground  stnd  discussing  the  same  aub« 
jects.  Sir  D.  Brewster  has  frequently  found  occasion  to  animadvert 
on  the  work  of  Biot.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  on  such  occasion! 
he  has  not  always  confined  himself  to  legitimate  criticism*  and  that 
he  should  have  descended*  not  unfrequeutly,  to  a  species  of  personal 
attack  which  seldom  fails  to  inj  ure  the  cause  it  is  intended  to  support^ 
Some  of  the  remarks  of  the  French  biographer  have  been  repre- 
sented by  him  as  iiyurious  to  the  memory  of  Newton,  and  even 
as  having  a  tendency  to  throw  discredit  on  tho  truths  of  revenled 
religion.  To  these  charges  M»  Biot  has  recently  given  a  formal^ 
and,  we  think,  a  very  satisfactory  answer  in  tbe  three  qumbers  vifo 
have  quoted  of  the  Journal  dei  Savant  \  but  as  this  periodical  ia 
not  extensively  eireulated  in  this  country,  while  the  pbaif  ea  and 
insinuations  which  it  repels  are  in  the  hands  of  every  one,  we 
think  it  peculiarly  incumbent  on  us,  as  foreign  reviewers,  to  set 
tbe  illiistrioua  foreigner  right  in  tbe  eyes  of  our  countrymen^  and 
to  contribute  what  is  in  our  power  to  make  his  defence  aa  widely 
known  as  the  aocusations  brought  against  him. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  remarks  on  that  part  of  Sir  D. 
Brewster's  work  in  which  he  gives  an  account  pf  Newton's  op* 
tical  discoveries,  M.  Biot  has  pointed  out  a  mistake  intp  which 
Sir  D.  Brewster  has  fallen,  in  his  relation  of  one  of  Newton*s 
experiments,  and  which,  considering  the  great  attention  he  has 
bestowed  on  this  branch  of  science,  as  well  as  the  precise  man^- 
ner  in  which  the  experiment  has  been  related,  is  not  a  little 
remarkable,  and  tends  to  give  rather  an  unfavourable  impression 
of  his  general  accuracy,  The  subject  referred  to  is  the  composition 
of  tbe  aolar  spectrum,  in  the  examination  of  which  Sir  D.  Brewster 
has  imputed  to  Newton  tbe  gross  oversight  of  having  neglected 
tbe  effect  produced  by  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun.  A  very 
few  words  will  render  the  subject  intelligible.  Conceive  a  beam 
of  white  light  admitted  through  a  small  hole  into  a  darkened 
diamber,  to  be  composed  of  any  number  of  homogeneous  rays, 
each  having  its  peculiar  colour  and  degree  of  refrangibility.  Each 
of  these  rays,  when  separated  by  the  prism,  will  form  on  the 
spectrum  a  circular  image  of  tbe  sun,  the  centre  of  which  is  fixed, 

b2 
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(being  determined  by  the  refrangibility  of  the  light  of  that  colour,) 
but  of  which  the  magnitude  will  depend  on  the  angle  at  the  hole 
subtended  by  the  sun's  apparent  diameter.  •  Now  if  the  diameters 
of  these  coloured  circles  exceed  the  distance  between  the  centres 
of  two  adjacent  ones«  it  is  clear  that  the  circles  must  overlap,  and 
the  two  contiguous  colours  be  partly  blended  together.  But  as 
the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  depends  on  the  distance  from 
which  he  is  seen«  it  is  easy  to  see  that  by  diminishing  that  dis- 
tance^ the  diameters  of  the  coloured  circles  may  be  so  much  in- 
creased,  that  several  of  them  would  interfere  with  one  another, 
and  partly  cover  the  same  spaces.  In  this  case  some  of  the  co« 
lours  would  be  confounded^  and  disappear  from  the  middle  of 
the  spectrum. 

''  Had  two  other  observers/'  says  Sir  D.  Brewster^  "  one  situated 
in  Mercury,  and  the  other  in  Jupiter,  studied  the  prismatic  spectrum 
of  the  sun  by  the  same  instruments,  and  with  the  same  sagacity  as 
Newton,  it  is  demonstrable  that  they  would  have  obtained  very  dif- 
ferent results.  On  account  of  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  snn  in 
Mercury,  the  observer  there  would  obtain  a  spectrum  entirely  without 
green,  having  red,  orange,  and  yeUmo  at  one  end,  the  white  in  the  middle, 
and  terminated  at  the  other  end  with  blue  and  viokt.  The  observer  in 
Jupiter  would,  on  the  contrary,  have  obtained  a  spectrum  in  which  the 
colours  were  much  more  condensed."— -p.  63. 

Again, 

'*  Had  Newton  examined  his  spectrum  under  the  very  same  circum- 
stances in  winter  and  in  summer,  he  would  have  found  the  anal3rsis  of 
the  beam  more  complete  in  summer,  on  account  of  the  diminution  of 
the  sun's  diameter ;  and,  therefore,  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  neither 
the  number  nor  the  extent  of  the  coloured  spaces,  as  given  by  Newton, 
are  those  which  belong  to  homogeneous  and  uncompounded  light." 
p.  63,  64. 

All  this  is  very  true,  and  exceedingly  ingenious;  but  Newton 
fell  into  no  such  eiTor  as  that  which  is  here  imputed  to  him.  la 
order  to  avoid  the  overlapping  of  the  colours,  and  to  obtain  a 
perfect  spectrum,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  concentrate  the  cone 
of  light  by  means  of  a  convex  lens,  and  to  place  the  prism  behind 
it.  By  diis  means,  the  diameters  of  the  coloured  circles  may  be 
diminished  at  pleasure ;  and  the  experiment  is  better  performed 
in  this  way  than  it  could  be  in  Jupiter  or  Saturn;  because,  while 
the  same  effect  is  produced  as  if  the  sun's  diameter  were  dimi- 
nished, the  intensity  of  the  illumination  is  greater,  by  reason  of 
the  less  distance  of  the  sun.  Now  this  is  precisely  what  Newton 
did;  and  not  satisfied  with  taking  every  possible  precaution  to 
obtain  a  perfect  decomposition  of  the  solar  spectrum,  he  had  re- 
course to  that  of  the  planet  Venus,  because,  as  he  remarks  in  a 
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ktter  to  Oldenburg,  the  rays  of  light  comiDg  from  it  are  less 
ioclioed  to  one  another  than  those  which  come  from  the  opposite 
borders  of  the  sun's  disk.  So  far,  then,  as  concerns  the  refrangi- 
bility  of  light,  the  experiments  of  Newton  were  complete,  and 
if  there  is  any  thing  in  the  whole  train  of  his  investigation  that 
can  be  regarded  as  a  failure,  it  is,  that  he  did  not  notice  the  dif- 
ferences that  exist  in  the  dispersive  powers  of  prisms  formed  of 
different  substances. 

M.  Biot  also  justly  observes,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  that 
Newton  no  where  supposes  the  simple  colours  to  be  limited  to  seven, 
or  any  other  definite  number,  as  is  commonly,  but  erroneously, 
imputed  to  him,  even  by  Sir  D.  Brewster,  as  in  the  above  ex- 
tract. On  the  contrary,  when  he  has  occasion  to  explain  the 
constitution  of  the  spectrum,  he  expressly  recognizes  an  infinity 
of  simple  rays,  gradually  differing  in  colour  and  refrangibility. 
But  having  frequently  occasion  to  specify  the  different  parts  of 
the  spectrum,  he  establishes,  merely  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the 
description  more  clear,  seven  divisions,  as  containing  so  many 
colours  sensibly  differing  from  each  other. 

Notwithstanding  these  sUps,  the  account  which  Sir  D.  Brew- 
ster has  given  of  Newton's  experiments  and  discoveries  on  the 
subject  of  light  is  really  deserving  of  high  commendation.  He 
has  also  added  to  its  interest  by  including  a  rapid,  but  ex-* 
tremely  perspicuous  sketch  of  the  history  of  that  branch  of  phy- 
sics before  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Newton,  as  well  as  of  its 
progress  since,  and  of  the  general  theoretical  bearing  of  the 
immense  multitude  of  new  facts  that  have  more  recently  been 
disclosed,  and  with  the  discovery  of  which  his  own  name  is  so 
intimately  and  honourably  associated.  The  subject,  indeed, 
could  only  be  well  handled  by  a  master.  In  no  part  of  Newton's 
researches,  not  even  in  his  most  successful  attempts  to  establish 
he  laws  of  the  solar  system,  and  trace  the  complicated  pheno- 
mena of  gravitation,  does  his  genius  shine  forth  with  a  more  bril« 
liant  lustre,  or  are  the  peculiar  qualities  of  his  mind,  cautiousness, 
accuracy,  boldness  and  originality,  perceived  to  ^eater  advantage. 
Though  experimental  philosophy  was  yet  only  m  its  infancy,  the 
Optics  furnishes  one  of  the  finest  and  most  instructive  examples  of 
iuductive  research,  which  the  history  of  physical  science  presents 
to  our  consideration. 

By  those  who  have  satisfied  themselves  with  only  a  general 
view  of  the  history  of  science,  Newton  is  chiefly  regarded  as  the 
discoverer  of  the  law  of  gravity,  and  the  founder  of  physical 
astronomy.  It  is  on  his  astronomical  discoveries  at  least  that  his 
popular  fame  chiefly  rests ;  yet  Sir  D.  Brewster  has  discussed  his 
researches  in  this  department  with  far  greater  brevity  than  the 
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Optneti  a\id  not  ia  the  miim  masteriy  maniien  Tht  prioci^l 
rftsute  \vii»ch  NewtMi  obtained  are  iiideed  eiiiimerated ;  iMit  ws 
«««  WM  8«Acieiitly  iaformed  eidier  of  llle  difficulties  lie  had  to 
^ocottHier^  of  the  manner  in  wlrtch  he  contrived  to  overcome  or 
^ada  tfaeni>  or  ^  the  indaenoe  which  hb  iabonrs  had  on  the  sub*- 
BlE^avant  dittoveriea  connected  widi  the  coiwtitiilion  of  (he  worid% 
When  \v«  reflect  on  the  very  imperfect  alalie  of  the  infinitemMA 
calculus,  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  PnNC^wa,  the 
immlM*  ^  spiendid  consequetices  at  which  Newtnn  arrived 
in  that  itnttioital  prodnctiott  cannot  be  contemplated  wiRhoat 
astxMiiahnient.  Witti  a  genius  that  seemed  to  ciwh  interposing 
ebutadea,  Newton  reached  his  ends  with  very  inadequate  instni* 
me^ts  of  investigation »  He  attached  the  theory  of  the  figures  of 
die  planets,  demonstrated  the  ratio  of  the  e^natorial  to  the  peter 
dianietef  of  the  earthy  diowed  the  cainse  of  the  tides^  and  assi^ed 
the  relative  action  of  the  aun  and  moon  in  their  prodiKftioii^ 
de^temined  the  masses  of  dye  san  and  snch  of  the  planets  as  are 
aiccompanied  with  satellites^  doetched  out  the  Innar  theory,  and 
computed  some  of  the  principal  inequalities  in  the  motiou  of  our 
stftemte;  explained  the  canse  ef  the  precession  of  iheeqniiioses; 
and  gave  iittieflb6dof  compntingtbe  eccentric  orbits  of  th^cwmeitft* 
**  Theae  |g;rtait  ^aooveries/'  says  Laplace,  *^  presented  with  winch 
etegalKe,  ^assnre  to  the  Principia  a  pre-eminetice  above  ail  the 
produttietos  of  the  haman  mind'^''*  Neveilheiess,  and  it  is  «  very 
ramiA'kable  feet  in  the  history  of  9Gience>  this  V9oA.y  which  haseinoe 
been  ao  araoh  adianred  by  thoae  who  wnderslood  it,  and  ae  aonch 
lawded  and  apoke^  of  by  many  wbo  understood  it  net,  and  which 
Was  'destined  to  acoompliah  so  great  a  revotntion  in  Nataral  Phi- 
knofhy,  for  ;a  long  time  attracted  very  Kfttle  notice  from  the  -first 
mathematicsians  in  Earope.  LeibnitK  himaelf  arnsapprebcaided 
the  principle 'of  gMvitanion ;  Huygens  ^ever  admitted  its  exists 
ence  amoMg  the  elementary  particles  of  matter;  John  BeroouW 
iMas  too  iftron^y  prejndiced  against  Newfim,  in  consequence  cC 
the  qiMrrd  with  Leibtfita,  «e  jft^ge  of'the  work  vrith  impartia^y ; 
and  tt  was  not  till  *the  imfportanft  questions  connected  with  the 
mutual  pertui%alions  of  the  plafoets  began  to  oconpy  the  atlen^ 
Sion  ^  fiader,  Claiiraut,  «nd  D'Alembeit,  that  the  theory  of 
N^ewton  acquired  a  firai  fooling  t>n  the  contineait.  Newton  ani^ 
vived  his  great  work  forty  years^  and  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
iNXOrding  to  4i  remark  of  Vokaire,  the  Prindpia  bad  'not  twenty 
readers  out  *of  England.  This  may  be  aocoanted  for,  partly  by 
^he  very  limited  diffusion  <»f  matbematicffl  knowledge  ^  that 
tone,  and  partly  by  the  adoption  of  the  synthetic  method  of  de« 


*  Etposhion  -do  Systeme  du  Mondv,  p.  419« 
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AioiiflinrtieB^  vUeh  resders  tbe  |MroMl  of  the  ^wk  «  difficnU  Md 
mmecestmUf  Uhormis  task,  even  to  diose  wbo  liave  Biade  coii- 
aideraUe  jiAninces  ia  nMfthcnaticd  learmog*  It  may  mppetr  a 
paoideskMil  astertioD,  but  ire  dowbt  not  it  i«  a  true  one,  that  the 
iMHaber  of  im  wetden,  out  of  Englaiidy  m  not  greater  at  &e 
pnaeot  tine.  A  few  aiathematicMiBa  of  tbe  fir«t  order,  -men,  for 
exampk,  like  Lf^aoe  and  Biot,  mU  ccgitiBve  to  atudy  k^  espe- 
cudigr  in  r^eceace  ito  its  connesioii  with  tbe kistory  of  •science; 
hitf  varti  ike  ^neat  -maas  of  geoaielera,  evea  in  our  owa  country, 
it  is  a  work  laid  on  tbe  shelf;  and  for  this  very  good  reason,  that 
laelkods^  aa6nitely  aoKtre  siaq^  aad  compiaekeDstve,  have  been 
devised  ^f  4lenKMMtrattog  the  same  resuAts.  i«  tbe  progress  of 
analysii^  4be  solution  of  whole  chnses  of  prdUleins  has  been  fre- 
^aaatly  <coiaf»ehonded  sn  a  single  formiila ;  and  difficulties  wbich^ 
acoordiiig  to  Newtonl's  «aethods,  couM  only  be  vanquiAed  indi* 
vidually  hy  a  spoGial  and  often  taboriovs  exercise  of  tbe  under- 
ataadiagy  now  easily  give  way  to  general  methods  and  systematic 
rules. 

Having  .cenchiAed  bis  4>ri0f  account  of  Ae  Prindpia,  Sir  D. 
Baewster  proceeds  to  enumerate  tthe  4isooveries  of  Newton  in 
ffue  matbeaiatios.  A  iai^  portion  of  this  division  of  bis  subject 
js  taken  up  with  4be  famous  ^controversy  with  Leibnitz  respecting 
the  invention  4ff  Ae  infinilesimal  analysis — a  controversy  which 
was  canied  on  with  a  bitterness  of  feeling  on  lK>fh  sides,  that  alt 
this^distaooe  of  Urae  oan  only  excite  pain.  In  the  account  whidi 
Jie  has  ^ven  of  this  unfortunate  <and  protracted  quarrel.  Sir  D. 
Biewater  appears  to  have  been  animated  by  tbe  spirit  of  a  zealous 
partisan,  and  to  iiave  regarded  it  in  ihe  same  Hgbt  in  which  it  was 
viewed  by  some  of  tbe  most  active  and  least  discreet  of  Newton^s 
friends^  namely,  as  a  systematic  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  conti- 
nental mathematicians  to  insult  £nghind  in  the  person  of  her 
l^ieatest  pbilosopber.  it  is  not  without  reason  tfiat  Biot  com- 
plains, that 

"  thoagb  it  cannot  be  said  that  be  (Sir  D.  Brewster)  represents  Leib- 
nitz exactly  as  having  taken  the  diflferential  calculus  from  Newton^  yet 
tbe  series  of  inventions  of  these  two  great  men,  and  their  cotumunication 
byikstter,  are  related  so-artMly,  the  cbaracters  of  their  methods  are  re- 
pratented  as  being  -so  analogous,  the  differences  in  their  analytical  pro- 
cesses as  so'tnfling,  and  the  ircitadon  of  the  one  as  so  keen,  compared 
with  the  fbrbeatanae  of  the  other,  that. all  the  wrongs,  all  the  injustioe, 
appear  to  have  sprung  from  Leibnitz,  if,  indeed,  bis  conduct  does  not 
deserve  even  greater  reproach*"— JoKma/  cies  Savant,  M8i>'1832,  p.  266, 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  come  to  a  right  conclusion,  to 
enter  into  many  details  respecting  this  long  and  angry  controversy. 
The  documents  that  are  realty  essential  in  order  to  place  tbe  ques- 
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tion  on  its  right  footing  may  be  discussed  within  a  small  com- 
pass, and  are  in  fact  contained  in  four  letters  that  passed  between 
Newton  and  Leibnitz,  through  the  medium  of  Oldenburg^  the 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  which  are  published  in  the 
Commercium  Epistolicum,  AH  the  subsequent  proceedings  that 
took  place  from  the  publication  of  Newton's  Optics  in  1704, 
when  the  quarrel  began,  till  the  death  of  Leibnitz  m  17  \  6,  when 
it  terminated)  though  they  throw  some  light  on  the  literary  history 
of  that  age,  may  be  flung  aside  without  detriment  to  the  question 
at  issue. 

The  first  is  a  letter  from  Newton,  addressed  to  Oldenburg  for 
the  purpose  of  being  transmitted  to  Leibnitz,  and  is  dated  June  23, 
1676.  This  contains  the  binomial  theorem,  and  some  results 
found  by  Newton  relative  to  series,  but  gives  no  hint  whatever  of 
any  peculiar  method  by  which  these  results  had  been  obtained. 
Newton  merely  states  that  he  was  in  possession  of  a  method,  by 
the  aid  of  which,  when  the  series  were  given,  he  could  find  the 
quadratures  of  the  curves  whence  they  were  derived,  as  well  as 
the  volumes  and  centres  of  gravity  of  the  solids  engendered  by 
their  revolution.  Leibnitz  replied  to  this  letter  by  another,  which 
bears  the  date  of  the  £7th  of  the  following  August ;  and  after 
remarking  that  all  the  objects  mentioned  in  Newton's  letter  could 
be  effected  by  a  method  already  published  by  Mercator,  he  adds, 
that  he  himself,  in  the  investigation  of  similar  problems,  employed 
a  different  method,  which  consisted  in  the  decomposition  of  the 
given  curve  into  its  elements,  and  in  the  subsequent  transformation 
of  these  infinitely  small  elements  into  other  equivalents.  He  then 
gives  some  examples  of  the  application  of  his  method,  and  adds, 
that  with  regard  to  those  questions,  in  the  solution  of  which  it  is 
necessary  to  pass  from  the  tangent  to  the  curve,  he  had  already 
solved  many  qf'tliem  by  a  direct  analysis  ;  and  instances  one,  which, 
though  it  had  appeared  of  great  difficulty  to  Descartes  and  Beaune, 
neither  of  whom  was  able  to  find  the  solution,  yielded  to  his  me- 
thod on  the  first  attempt.* 

A  less  specific  statement  than  the  above  might  have  sufficed  to 
show  Newton  that  Leibnitz  already  closely  touched  upon  a  me- 
thod equivalent  to  that  of  fluxions,  if,  indeed,  he  was  not  actually 
in  possession  of  it.  Accordingly,  jas  if  anxious  to  establish  the 
priority  of  his  claim,  he  lost  no  time  in  addressing  a  second  and 
very  elaborate  letter  to  Oldenburg,  dated  the  'i4th  of  October  of 
the  same  year  (1676),  in  which,  after  giving  an  account  of  the 
process  by  which  he  had  been  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  series 
referred  to  in  his  former  letter,  he  states,  that  he  was  in  possession 

*  Coraroercium  Epistolicum,  Sd  ed.  p.  141. 
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of  two  methods  applicable  to  the  problems  involving  the  inverse 
method  of  tangents.  But  instead  of  frankly  communicating  these 
methods,  he  thought  fit  to  conceal  them  in  anagrams^  or  sentences 
of  transposed  characters,  in  order,  doubtless,  as  Biot  remarks,  that 
be  might  have  a  proof  of  the  priority  of  the  invention  in  the  hands 
of  Leibnitz  himself.  It  would  appear  that  this  letter,  from  some 
unexplained  cause,  did  not  come  into  the  hands  of  Leibnitz  till  a 
considerable  time  after  it  was  written,  as  his  reply  to  it  bears  the 
date  of  the  21st  of  June  in  the  following  year  1677-  In  this  se- 
cond reply,  Leibnitz  adopted  the  precise  course  which  might  be 
expected  would  be  taken  by  a  man  perfectly  conscious  of  the  in^ 
dependence  of  his  discoveries.  Laymg  aside  all  mystery  and  con- 
cealment whatever,  he  gave  a  frank,  full,  and  explicit  exposition 
of  the  differential  calculus,  with  its  algorithm,  its  rules,  the  me- 
thod of  forming  differential  equations,  and  the  application  to  ex- 
amples; employing,  moreover,  the  identical  notation  which  he 
had  made  use  of  in  his  first  letter,  or  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  question  to  be  considered  is,  not  whether  Newton  or  Leib- 
nitz was  the  first  inventor, — because  it  is  admitted  that  Newton 
was  in  possession  of  his  method  of  fluxions  so  early  as  the  year 
1669;  but — whether  Leibnitz  borrowed  his  calculus  from  New- 
ton. To  determine  this  question,  it  is  obviously  most  essential 
to  take  into  consideration  the  first  letter  of  Leibnitz,  that  of  the 
27th  of  August,  1676,  which  clearly  proves  him  to  have  been  in 
possession  of  his  differential  calculus  before  the  famous  letter  of 
Newton  was  written,  in  which  the  method  of  fluxions  was  not 
indeed  communicated  (being  locked  up  in  anagrams  which  no 
one  ever  pretended  were  deciphered),  but,  according  to  Sir  D. 
Brewster,  *'  bo  fully  described,  that  Leibnitz  could  scarcely  fail 
to  discover  that  Newton  possessed  the  secret  of  which  geometers 
had  been  so  long  in  quest."  (p.  1970  Now  it  is  a  most  extraor- 
dinary fact,  that  this  very  important  letter  has  not  been  once  men- 
tioned, or  its  existence  so  much  as  alluded  to  by  Sir  D.  Brewster* 
'*  Heaven  defend  us,"  exclaims  Biot,  *'  from  supposing  there  yhbls 
an  intention  of  infidelity  in  this  omission,  but  it  was  inevitably 
necessary  that  we  should  repair  it,  on  account  of  the  importance 
of  the  omitted  document." — Journal  des  Savans,  Mai,  1832,  p. 

267. 

Even  from  the  brief  account  which  we  have  been  able  to  give 
of  the  early  communications  between  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  it  wilt 
be  readily  perceived  that  their  intercourse  was  at  first  of  the  most 
friendly  nature,  though  marked  on  Newton's  side  by  some  traces 
of  suspicion.  Had  any  dispute  arisen  at  this  time  about  their 
respective  claims  to  the  invention,  it  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  b^en  settled  amicably  and  satisfactorily.     Unfortunately,  it 
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the  imeaton  bad  been  M  to  tbeir  discoveries  were  in  a  great 
neasnre  faqgottea,  and  nvlieo  Newton  and  Letbakz  tkenrelves 
cottld  only  appeal  to  the  eoriespondenoe  vre  hare  quoted  for  fiiets 
reapecdng  i;ilnth»  at  the  tiaoe  of  the  discovery,  there  coald  hare 
been  no  dispvte,  LeihnitK,oansciowof  his  own  rig^>,ap|>caled 
ngaanai  the  ifttnckt  that  began  to  be  lerelei  ait  bit  good  fuA  to 
the  Royal  Societyy  which  was  presided  orer  by  Newton,  and 
whiii  contained  many  awibeia  who  had  taken  vp  die  matter  as 
n  natiDnalyOr  even  a  personal  ^unrrd.  The  oomnntlee  appointed 
to  eianine  isfto  the  chcnMstanoes  acted,  we  nin«t  adaHt»  witfi 
the  vsoot  scfiipnions  WDpaitudsty,  so  fut  as  regained  the  coHeciieii 
and  poUication  of  docuaientary  evidence ;  bnt  in  ikiek  report, 
by  insinaating  that  Leibnita  migkt  hare  tafaen  advantage  of  the 
previons  disooreiies  of  Newton,  they  seenwd  to  leave  it  •douhtM 
if  he  had  not  actaally  done  so.  By  the  decision  of  postertly,  the 
originaiky  and  independence  of  Leibosta's  4isooreiie6  hare  been 
fnllyidlowed.  The  snbjeetwughtbere,  then,  be  allowed  to  drop, 
for  nllhon^  the  biographer  ^  Newton  witrtt  needs  <gire  an  -ac- 
oount  nf  thore  lamentable  dissemions,  be  is  net  eriled  upon  to 
revire  them)  or  to  renew  exploded  calnrnmes,  w4m5li,  first  uttered 
in  a  moment  of  irritaiion,  were  bcMerconmgned  to  ^limn.  Sir 
D.  Brewster  has  ncft,  however,  viewed  the  sirbieet  in  -this  4igbt'; 
and  in  his  onc^yed  eeal  to  pnomote  die  gloi7<of  Newton,  or-rtfAier 
to  jnstify  Nowton^^  inrttgatois  in  the  controversy/  be  bas  not  besi* 
tated  to  cast  aspersions  'on  the  (diaracter  <lf  Leibnitz,  which  bis 
condaeti  vieilent  as  it  sometimes  was,  oertaioly  did  nsft  warrant. 
The  foHowiogisbis  account trfdre  breaking  oat ^  the  quarrels — 

*•' When  Newton's  Optics  appeared.  In  1704,  accon^anied  byliis 
Treatise  on  the  Quadratiire  of  Cuires,  and  his  EhmmeratioD  of  Lines  of 
(he  Third  OrAer,  the  Editor  df  the  Leipzig  Acts  (whom  Newton  sup- 
posed to  be  LeihnitE  himself)  took  occasion  to  review  the  first  of  Ibese 
tracts.  h£ttr  giving  an  impeifett  analysis  of  its  eontents,  he  oomparsd 
the  method  of  flaadoas  wiftfa  the  diffenential  calculns,  and  -in  a  4»otence 
of  mme  ambigai^,*  he  states  that  Newton  emplosfttd  flaaionsm  fplace  of 
the  diferences  of  Leibnits,  and  made  use  of  them  in  his  Prmc^  in  the 
same  manner  as  Honoratus  Fabri,  in  bis  Synopsb  of  Geometry,  bad  sub- 
stituted progressive  motion  in  place  of  the  indivisibles  of  Cavaleri.  As 
Fabri,  tberefore,  was  not  tbe  inventor  of  tbe  metbod  wbicb  is  here  re- 
ferred to,  but  borrowed  it  from  Cavaleri,  and  ouly  dbanged  tbe  mode  of 
its  expression,  there  can  be  no  dottbt  that  tbe  artfttl  insinuation  con- 
tained in  tbe  above  passage  was  intended  to  convey  tbe  impression  that 


*QPro  diflfcvnifHs  tgitttriLeibnUiMiisB.  Nowtoiios  aiDW6et,  ttmperqwe  tdhibmt,  flax* 
ioMftj . .  .riiique  tannin  suis  Primeipiu  Naium  Mttthematiek,  tan  in  «liis  potlea  tditi^ 
degaoter  eat  usu;  qicmadmodum  etHouoratus  Fabrias  in  auaSynfpfi  Gtmttnea  mo* 
tttura  qoe  progressus  CavSUeriane  methodo  sabstitiiit* 
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Ncirlga  kri  $t9k  his  mcftliod  of  ihcriom  ham  LdlmitB.  The  iadiraet 
chiyctcr  of  this  attatk,  in  pbee  of  mitigBtkig  its  sereritf ,  icaden  it 
dmUf  odioiu  $  and  we  are  peranded  tbet  no  candid  reader  caa  penise 
the  pastugG  williout  a  stroi^  ooavictioo  that  it  justifies,  to  the  AiUest 
oteiiti  the  indigyiaat  feelii^  which  it  exdted  among  the  £ng^sh  ^- 
loBopfaers.'''-|)p.  202»  203. 

So  far  imm  fartkapaling  in  this  oonvioticM^  we  fael  perswaded, 
Oft  ihe  cQWliary)  that  no  reader  bat  <mk  bUnded  hy  party  piejv* 
diea^w^wid  e«er  lane  dreaned  of  gitwugdiewowfaof  the  icfiewec 
•ay  awch  MteiyvetatioD.  We  camot,  however,  accuse  Sir  D. 
BawfaUar  qf  being  iha  dtBOoverer  of  the  "  artfal  iaaimiatiow''  oaw^ 
laiBBdiii  thecoaMpariflowalnweifaatal;  be  baa  owly  repealed  the 
iotcrprelatiaw  put  on  the  panoge  in  the  (MMervadoaa  oa  the  Coti^ 
mavmm  Epittelkium^  But,  unfoitaflateiy,  he  ^oes  wot  aeeiw  to 
think  at  neoeaaary  Jto  lisitea  to  two  sides  of  an  at^gonent,  for  he 
ootihl  wot  baC  imofw,  thowgh  he  has  careAiHy  kept  it  out  of  -view, 
that  Lcibaitii  in  a  fatDer  Co  the  Abb£  Goad,  pointedly  lieciaies 
the  iwtttpratatKMi  giaea  by  the  fiiends  of  NesTtoa  ta  be  the  malign 
aaat  iwlerptetalioB  ef  one  who  sought  occasion  to  iwake  wiisdwef^ 
-—WW  Jwiinjimaftiuai  which  she  author  of  the  review  aeeoMd  puti- 
calttrjy  to  base  fwded  against  by  the^warab  "  adhHet,  weuferfue 
adhilmk;^  awd  trhmpha^y  appeab  to  tbe  ptein  seaae  of  tbe 
passB|^  to  wbich  no  ati^r  nseansag  can  justly  be  fivea  iban  thsft 
Newton  bad  empAoyad  Aaxiaos,  wot  <only  a^er  fasfviwg  seen  the 
difbrences  of  JLeibwitz,  but  even  hefore.  Newton,  indeed,  did  not 
acquiasoe  m  this  explanation^  and  snade  sane  veasadLS  on  tbe 
ongiwal  psnsage  tendii^  to  justify  tbe  interpietalBoa  of  bis  friends. 
Sir  D.  fiaewster  tfoHows  the  same  line  of  argnment,  and  it  is 
anmsii^  to  «oe  bow  cesibdently  be  nssimies  as  iooontestafcie  AmAs 
Aiit  dbe  aessew  was  wcktea  by  Leifanite,  and  that  tbe  interpieta- 
licai  sibidh  be  has  ndcqaited  is  the  ooivect  one*  "^  If  it  woakl 
bane  been  oriminal  to  charge  Leibnits  with  jriagianaoi,  "what  wmst 
we  think  of  those  who  dared  to  charge  Newton  with  borrowing 
his  fluaions  from  LeibintK  ?  This  ocbous  ;acon8ation  lom  made  ify 
LsSbmtz  hmadf,  and  by  BemouUi,  and  we  bave  aeen  that  the 
femaraqieated  at  .again  and  i^^ain,  astf  his  own  good  name  rested 
an  tbe  dtutiwctoon  of  itfaat  of  his  47val." — p.  €  1 7^ 

The  vevival  of  cfaacges  originsdly  favougbt  forward  in  ^^  beat  ctf 
oonlpover^,  mid  supported  by  suoh  feeble  evidence,  is  in  exceed- 
ingly bad  >ta8to.  Transoendont  as  ^vas  the  gonins  of  Newton,  and 
ju^y  ws  England  gknies  in  him  as  ihe  first  efber  sons,  Leibnkz 
was  in  esery  vespeot  a  (rival  <worlby  of  bim;  i^w  men  bave 
nmged  tourer  a:incne  extensile  jdonnin.  His^vastgenins,  seconded 
by  «  oienioryof  eatsaordinary  tenacity,  bad  Tendered  itself  master 
of  almost  every  departaunrt  of  buman  Jmowiedge.    In  -general  lite^ 
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rature,  history^  poetry,  jurisprudence,  physics,  metaphysics,  theo- 
logy«  he  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  writers  of  his  age;  and 
with  regard  to  the  particular  province  in  which  the  controversy 
we  have  been  considering  arose,  he  was  at  least  the  undisputed 
inventor  of  the  algorithm  and  notation  which  have  been  universally 
adopted,  and  to  which  the  infinitesimal  analysis  is  principally  in- 
debted for  its  progress.     Genius  and  talents,  we  admit,  are  no 
excuse  for  injustice,  but  after  all,  to  what  do  the  charges  brought 
against  him  amount?    There  are  two  only  which  have  assumed  a 
tangible  shape.     One  is,  that  **  he  was  the  first  who  dared  to 
breathe  the  charge  of  plagiarism  against  Newton."   This,  we  have 
seen,  rests  at  best  on  a  strained  interpretation  of  a  passage  which  it 
is  not  certain  that  Leibnitz  ever  wrote.     The  other  is,  that  he 
*'  calumniated  that  great  man  (Newton)  in  his  correspondence 
with  the  Princess  of  Wales,  by  whom  he  was  respected  and  be-^ 
loved."     The  calumny,  it  seems,  consisted  in  his  representing  the 
philosophy  of  Newton  as  tending  to  materialism,  and  therefore 
dangerous  to  religion.     In  all  accusations  of  this  sort  it  is  the 
motive  that  inflicts  the  sting;  and  it  is  not  aflirmed  that  Leibnitz's 
representations  did   not  proceed  from   his   serious   conviction. 
Others,  at  that  time,  took  the  same  view  of  Newton's  argument ; 
and  theological  tolerance  was  not  one  of  the  virtues  of  the  age. 
But  if  such  failings,  deplorable  we  admit,  must  necessarily  be 
dragged  to  light,  at  all  events  the  balance  ought  to  be  held  evenly 
between  the  two  parties.     Newton's  own  conduct  in  the  affair 
does  not  appear  to  advantage.  "  He  went  so  far,"  says  Biot,  *'  as 
to  affirm. that  Leibnitz  had  deprived  him  of  the  differential  calcu- 
lus, and  then,  that  this  calculus  was  identical  with  Barrow's  me- 
thod of  tangents."    In  the  first  and  second  editions  of  the  Prtn'- 
cipia,  he  had  inserted  a  Scholium,  in  which  he  generously  but 
justly  acknowledges  the  independent  rights  of  Leibnitz  to  the  dif-» 
ferential  calculus.    Afterwards,  irritated  perhaps  by  the  violence 
of  Leibnitz  and  Bernoulli,  he  gave  out  that  the  paragraph  was 
solely  intended  to  assert  his  claim  to  priority;  and  in  the  third 
edition  he  had  the  weakness  to  suppress  it  altogether.     Nay, 
more :  after  the  death  of  his  rival,  when  all  feelings  of  animosity 
might  be  supposed  to  have  ceased,  he  published  two  new  letters 
of  Leibnitz,  accompanied  with  a  bitter  refutation,  which  he  had 
indeed  written  before  that  event,  but  shown  only  to  his  friends* 
These  proceedings,  surely,  do  not  form  part  of  the  conduct  which 
Sir  D.  Brewster  describes  as  having  been  *'  at  all  times  dignified 
and  just."     Unfortunately,  the  world  does  not  now  require  to  be 
told  that  the  possession  of  the  greatest  genius  and  the  loftiest  in- 
tellect does  not  necessarily  imply  the  absence  of  those  petty  passions 
which  agitate  and  prey  on  the  weakest  minds. 
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In  entering  on  the  subject  of  that  illness  which  terminated 
Newton's  scientific  career,  we  feel  that  we  are  approaching  a 
question  which,  by  reason  of  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  treated,  has  become  one  of  great  delicacy.  We  shall 
state  the  principal  facts  as  briefly  as  possible. 

M.  Biot,  in  his  article  in  the  Biographie  Universelle,  published 
the  following  note,  which  had  been  discovered  among  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  celebrated  Huygens,  deposited  in  the  library  at 
Leyden. 

**  On  the  29th  of  May,  1694,  M.  Colin,  a  Scotsman,  informed  me 
that,  eighteen  months  ago,  the  illustrious  geometer,  Isaac  Newton,  bad 
become  insane,  either  in  consequence  of  his  too  intense  application  to 
bis  stodies,  or  from  excessive  grief  at  having  lost  by  fire  his  chemical 
laboratory  and  several  manuscripts.  When  he  came  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Cambridge,*  he  made  some  observations  which  indicated  an  alienation 
of  mind.  He  was  immediately  taken  care  of  by  his  friends,  who  confined 
him  to  his  house  and  applied  remedies,  by  means  of  which  he  had  now 
so  far  recovered  his  health  that  be  began  to  understand  the  Principia,** 

Although  the  accident  of  the  fire,  mentioned  in  this  relation,  had 
often  been  noticed,  yet  no  such  effect  as  is  here  stated  was  ever 
hinted  at,  or  suspected  by  any  of  Newton's  former  biographers. 
Biot  seems  accordingly  to  have  been  greatly  struck  with  the  rela« 
tion,  and  in  his  remarks  connected  it  with  the  extraordinary  and 
hitherto  unaccounted-for  fact,  that  Newton,  who  displayed  such 
transcendant  powers  in  early  youth,  accomplished  nothing  for 
science  during  the  long  evening  of  his  life,  and  from  the  time  of 
the  publication  of  the  Principia,  continued  during  forty  years  a 
mere  spectator  of  the  developement  of  those  great  truths  which 
his  genius  had  revealed  to  mankind.  He  supposes,  in  short,  that 
the  mind  of  Newton  never  entirely  recovered  the  shock  it 
sustained  at  that  period.  This  is  perhaps  laying  an  unwarrant- 
able stress  on  the  passage,  even  supposing  it  to  contain  an  exact 
account  of  what  actually  occurred ;  and  an  explanation  of  New« 
ton's  discontinuance  of  mathematical  studies  may  be  found  in  the 
interruptions  arising  from  the  duties  of  the  oflicial  situation  which 
he  held,  and  more  especially  in  a  constitutional  languor,  which, 
gathering  force  with  advancing  years,  indisposed  him  to  severe 
mental  exertion,  without  its  being  necessary  to  suppose  that  his 
mind  was  exhausted  by  study,  or  destroyed  by  disease.  However 
this  may  be,  the  relation  given  to  Huygens  was  certainly  worth 
inquiring  into,  and  Sir  D.  Brewster  accordingly  professes  to 
have  taken  great  pains  to  investigate  fully  the  nature  and  extent 

*  The  words  of  the  original  are  "  cum  ad  Archiepiscopuro  Cantabrigiensem  venisset." 
At  Newton  frequently  resided  In  T>ondon  at  that  time,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Archbishop  oC  Cantenwiry  is  the  persou  meant. 
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of  iImi  alleged  iii«Iadj«  B«t  with  a  perverted  ingenpitjr  iriuoh  in- 
variabljT  I^a  him  to  discover  evil  motifea  even  in  the  ainple 
statement  of  opiaioiia  difieriog  from  bis  owb«  he  has  surrouiided 
the  questioa  Mfith  circumstances  entirely  foreign  to  it;  and  instead 
of  a  dispassionate  and  philosophic  inquiry  into  the  facts,  he  has 
treated  the  whole  relation  as  a  calumny  on  the  memory  of  New- 
ton»  and  an  impious  attempt  to  deprive  the  Christian  religion  of 
Newton's  high  testimony  in  its  favour.  Entertaining  these  feelinga, 
his  arguments  are  of  course  all  on  one  side;  but  fortunalely«  he 
has  bsd  industry  enough  to  collect*  and  candour  enough  to  pro- 
duce,  a  sufficient  number  of  documents  to  enable  ik^  reader 
to  form  an  opinion  for  himself. 

The  first  document  produced  by  Sir  D,  Brewster,  and  one 
on  which  he  lays  great  stress,  is  an  eitract  flrom  a  manuscript 
journal  of  Mr,  Abraham  de  la  Pryme,  who  was  a  student  at 
Cambridge  while  Newton  was  a  fellow  of  Trinity  college,  It  1^ 
as  follows; 

''  1692,  February  3d.  What  I  heard  to-day  I  roust  relate.  There 
is  one  Mr,  Newton,  (whom  I  ha?e  very  oft  seen,)  Fellow  of  Trinity 
college,  that  is  mighty  famous  for  his  learning,  being  a  most  excellent 
mathematician,  philosopher,  divine,  &c.  He  has  been  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  these  many  years  j  and  amongst  other  very  learned  books 
and  tracts  he*8  written  one  upon  the  mathcmatioal  prinolples  ot  phllo- 
aophy,  which  has  got  him  a  mighty  name,  he  baTing  rscei?ed»  espeoially 
from  Scotland,  abundance  of  congratuUtory  letters  Jor  the  samei  but  of 
all  the  books  that  he  ever  wrotet  there  was  one  of  coloors  and  light«  eita- 
blisbed  upon  thousands  of  experiments  which  he  bad  been  twenty  veart  of 
making,  and  which  had  cost  him  many  hundred  of  pounds.  This  booki 
which  he  valued  so  much,  and  which  was  so  much  talked  of,  h^d  the  ill 
luck  to  perish,  and  be  utterly  lost,  just  when  the  learned  author  was 
almost  at  putting  a  conclusion  at  the  same,  after  this  manner:  In  a 
winter's  morning,  leaving  it  amongst  his  other  papers  on  his  study  table 
whilst  he  went  to  chapdti  the  eandls,  which  he  had  unfeKunately  left 
burning  there  too,  catched  hold  by  some  means  of  other  papem,  and  they 
fired  Uie  aforesaid  book,  and  utterly  consumed  it  and  several  other  ? aln« 
able  writings)  apd»  which  is  mott  wonderfulj  did  no  further  mischief. 
But  when  Mr.  Newton  came  from  chapel,  and  bad  seen  what  was  done^ 
every  one  thought  he  would  have  run  mad,  he  was  so  troubled  tbereati 
that  be  was  not  himself  for  ^  mpnth  after," — Brcmt^r,  pp.  228|  229* 

This  account  agrees  sufficiently  with  that  of  Hoygens  in  its 
general  features^  but  in  order  to  ascertain  if  they  both  allude  to 
the  same  fact,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  whether  they  agree  in 
referring  it  to  the  same  date.  The  entry  in  Pryme's  Journal  is 
Feb,  3d,  169^;  and,  consequently,  from  the  expression  he  was 
not  hifMtlf  for  a  month  after,  the  occurrence  of  the  accident  by 
which  Newton  lost  his  papers,  could  not  be  later  than  the  begin^ 
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iMg  of  tke  ymar  iS&ir  tkoM^  it  might  faaie  bf  eo  ione  aiomhi 
eaitter.      But  accfirdMi^  to  tii»  lebtioQ  oommuaicated  b]r  Huy- 
gensy  it  must  httve  occvrred  dboot  eigkteeii  months  prevkkiis  to 
the  29th  of  May,  1694,  that  19  to  amy,  about  the  mooth  of  No* 
▼eo^r,  or  towards  the  cikI  of  the  year  1699,    There  is  conse- 
auentlj  ao  apparent  discrepancy  in  the  two  dates,  on  whidi 
Sir  D.  Brewster  founds  an  argumeot  to  prove  that  the  account 
givea  to  Hujgena  must  have  been  entirely  groundless.    But  lu 
hriagnig  fovward  this  argumeat^  Sir  D.  Brewster  bas»  with  sin- 
gular  iaadverteace*  overlooked  the  differedce  of  the  calendar 
employed  at  that  time  in  England  and  on  the  coolioent.    Pro* 
viofis  to  the  refcnmtioD  of  die  calendar  in  17aS»  tbo  legal  year 
in  England  comoMnced  at  Lady-day,  or  the  95th  of  March»  and 
it  was  tito  usual  practice  to  date  the  year  from  that  epoch ;  ac- 
csidiwgly»  an  event  hiqppeniiqr  between  the  1st  of  January  and  the 
dMb  ^  March  vras  dated  a  whole  year  mrlkr  in  England  than 
OB  the  €ootiiient»  the  intervening  period  being  counted  as  be^ 
looging  to  the  past  year.    It  was  not  unusual*  indeed,  particu*- 
larly  m  foieigii  correspondence  or  in  important  documents,  to 
mark  the  year  both  ways ;  but  it  would  be  singular  if  Mr«  Pryme. 
IB  a  private  diary,  and  using  only  the  single  date,  had  not  foU 
lowed  the  usual  and  prevalent  mode.    Here  the  siAgle  date  1699 
iB  Pkyme's  joarwal^  ought^  undoubtedly,  to  be  read  l69i*«Si  that 
is  to  say,  iw^  according  to  the  custom  which  then  prevailed  in 
Engkndy  but  l693  according  to  the  calendar  now  in  use,  and 
whMi  was  at  that  time  used  on  the  continent ;  and  as  the  acci*- 
dent  which  he  relates  must  have  happened  before  the  beginning 
of  that  year,  his  account,  in  respect  of  date  at  least,  agrees  per* 
fectly  with  that  of  Huygens« 

Had  there  existed  no  other  documents  than  the  two  which  we 
have  now  quoted,  tending  to  throw  light  on  this  melancholy  pas-« 
sage  in  the  life  of  Newton,  the  relation  given  to  Huyyens  might 
have  passed  for  an  exaggerated  statement  of  some  trivial  or  tepi-< 
ponvy  bodily  dis^er.  .  On  a  careful  examination,  however,  of 
the  history  of  that  period  of  Newton's  life»  circumstances  have 
been  discovered  which  go  far  to  confirm  that  relation*  It  states 
that  Newton  was  only  beginning  to  understand  the  ^^  Principia** 
eighteen  months  after  the  occurrence  of  the  misfortune ;  the  ill- 
ness must  therefore  have  continued  at  least  eighteen  months ;  if 
then,  it  can  be  discovered  how  Newton  was  employed  during  this 
raterval,  we  shall  be  better  enabled  to  Judge  of  the  probability  of 
the  statement. 

*'  Now/'  says  Sir  David  Brewster,  "  it  h  a  most  important  clroam# 
itsnce,  which  M.  Biot  ought  to  have  known,  that  m  tie  very  middle  of 
tM$  period^  Newton  wrote  his  four  celebrated  letten  to  Dn  Bentley  on 
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the  Existence  of  ft  Deity,^etters  which  evince  a  power  of  thought  and 
a  serenity  of  mind  absolutely  incompatible  even  with  the  slightest  ob- 
scuration of  his  faculties.  No  man  can  peruse  these  letters  without  the 
conviction  that  their  author  then  possessed  the  full  vigour  of  his  reason, 
and  was  capable  of  understanding  the  most  profound  part  of  his  writ- 
ings. The  first  of  these  letters  was  written  on  the  1 0th  of  December, 
1692,  the  second  on  the  17th  January,  1693,  the  third  on  the  25th 
February,  and  the  fourth  on  the  1 1th  February,  1693.  His  mind  was 
therefore,  strong  and  vigorous  on  these  four  occasions ;  and  as  the  let- 
ters were  written  at  the  express  request  of  Dr.  Bentley,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  deliver  the  lecture,  founded  by  Mr.  Boyle,  for  vindicating 
the  fundamental  principles  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  we  must 
consider  such  a  request  as  showing  his  opinion  of  the  strength  and  fresh- 
ness of  his  friend's  mental  powers." — Brrmtcr^  p.  £30. 

In  the  above  extract.  Sir  D.  Brewster,  fixing  the  epoch  ac- 
cording to  the  relation  of  Pryme,  and  deceived  by  the  mistake 
htto  which  he  has  fallen  with  regard  to.  the  calendar,  assumes  that 
the  malady  existed  from  the  beginning  instead  of  the  end  of  the 
year  l602.  This  mistake  considerably  affects  the  argument.  The 
first  letter  is  dated  the  lOth  of  December,  1692,  consequently  it 
must  have  been  composed  before  that  date.  But  the  destruction 
of  the  papers  must  be  referred,  as  we  have  seen,  according  to 
Pryme's  memorandum,  to  the  stfme  December,  though  we  cannot 
fix  on  the  day;  and,  according  to  the  relation  given  to  Huygens 
by  Colin,  (if  the  phrase  *'  eighteen  months  ago''  is  to  be  inter- 
preted literally)  to  the  29th  of  the  preceding  November.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  neither  of  the  accounts  was  intended  to 
give  the  exact  date  of  the  occurrence;  we  may,  therefore,  without 
any  straining,  suppose  that  it  happened  after  the  10th  of  Decem«> 
bar,  and  on  this  very  reasonable  supposition  the  argument  drawn 
from  the  first  letter  falls  entirely  to  the  ground.  The  second  letter 
is  originally  dated  Jan.  17th,  1692-3;  the  third,  Feb.  25th, 
1692-3,  and  the  fourth,  Feb.  1  Ith,  1693  only.  But  as  this  last 
bears  internal  evidence  of  having  been  written  after  the  others, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  single  date,  1693,  was  used 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  that  the  year  designated  is  1694,  ac- 
cording to  our  present  mode  of  reckoning.  This  explanatioD 
clears  up  the  difficulty  respecting  the  order  of  the  dates  of  these 
celebrated  letters;  and  the  fourth,  instead  of  having  an  earlier 
date  than  the  third,  appears  to  have  been  written  a  whole  year 
later,  or  about  fourteen  months  after  the  accident,  when  Newton's 
convalescence  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  considerably  ad- 
vanced. Thus  the  second  and  third  letters  only  fall  properly 
within  the  period  when,  according  to  the  relation  of  Colin,  New- 
ton was  suffering  the  greatest  of  human  misfortunes. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  evidence  which  these  letters  furnish 
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of  Newton's  uninterrupted  «dnity,  M.  Biot  justly  remarks  that 
the  first  letter  is  the  principal  one»  or  rather  the  only  one  of  any 
importance;  the  three  others  merely  containing  corrections  or 
explanations  of  the  arguments  employed  in  the  first.  But  instead 
of  being  *'  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  slightest  obscura- 
tion of  his  mental  powers"  we  can  really  see  no  inconsistency 
in  supposing  Newton  to  be  capable  of  even  a  higher  efforti 
although  suffering  under  the  calamity  with  which  he  is  described 
as  having  been  afflicted.  Into  the  merits  of  the  theological  argu- 
ment they  support,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter.  Allowing  them  to 
possess  all  the  excellence  that  has  been  ascribed  to  them  by  Sir 
David  Brewster,  they  are  still  far  from  affording  any  satisfactory 
proof  of  undisturbed  tranauillity  of  mind.  The  following  reflec- 
tions of  M.  Biot  put  this  m  a  strong  light. 

**  Newton  might  even  then  meditate  on  the  Deity,  and  express  him- 
self with  elevation  on  that  sublime  subject,  and  yet  the  greatness  and  force 
of  his  thoughts  not  be  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  testimony  of  positive 
documents  as  to  the  temporary  aberration  of  his  reason.  Such  is  the 
frightful  condition  of  man.  Genius  and  madness  may  exist  in  bis  mind 
side  by  side  aud  simultaneously.  Pascal,  having  once  suffered  a  great 
physical  terror,  from  that  time  imagined  that  he  beheld  a  gulf  yawning 
beside  him.  His  mind,  disturbed  and  terrified,  presented  him  with 
ascetic  visions,  the  incoherent  details  of  which  he  fixed  in  writing.  He 
concealed  these  pious  scraps  in  bis  garments,  carried  them  about  with 
him,  and  preserved  them  till  his  dying  day ;  and  in  this  state  of  mind 
wrote  bis  profound  Thoughts  on  God,  on  the  worlds  and  on  man,  show- 
ing an  infinitely  judicious  and  acute  observation  and  appreciation  of 
human  societies,  and  of  the  artificial  conditions  by  which  they  are  united. 
And,  what  completes  our  astonishment,  the  expression  of  these  Thoughts 
is  admirable  for  the  force,  the  grandeur,  and  concision  of  the  style.  Yet 
he  himself  attached  not  the  slightest  value  to  them.  After  having  writ- 
ten down  on  some  loose  leaf,  at  the  moment  of  inspiration,  the  idea  pre- 
sent in  his  mind,  he  threw  the  paper  aside  as  useless,  so  that  it  was  only 
io  consequence  of  the  scrupulous  respect  which  his  memory  inspired  that 
those  fragments  which  we  possess  were  preserved.  The  letters  of  New- 
ton to  Bentley  are  not  of  this  order  of  philosophy,  &c." — Journal  des 
Smpu,  Juin,  1832,  p.  333. 

Besides  the  letters  to  Bentley,  Sir  D.  Brewster  cites  also  a 
correspondence  with  Dr.  Wallis  as  affording  facts  which  "  stand 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  statement  recorded  by  Huygens." 
There  are  two  letters  to  Dr.  Wallis,  the  first  dated  the  £7th  Au- 
gust, and  the  second  the  17th  September;  and  likewise  a  paper 
containing  some  observations  on  halos,  dated  the  l6th  June,  all 
in  the  year  l692.  But  all  these  dates  are  anterior  to  December^ 
1692,  the  epoch  of  the  accident  according  to  the  account  of  Huy- 
gens  and  Pryme.   This  correspondence,  therefore^  does  not  touch 
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the  qaestion  in  any  way ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  it  has 
only  been  adduced  through  the  mistake  into  which  Sir  D.  Brew- 
ster has  inadvertently  fallen  in  respect  of  the  calendar. 

Such  are  the  documents  that  have  been  brought  forward  to  dis- 
prove the  relation  given  to  Huygens.  We  shall  now  briefly  no- 
tice a  few  others  having  an  opposite  tendency,  and  which  seem 
to  leave  no  doubt  whatever  of  Newton's  temporary  insanity. 
With  regard  to  the  exact  amount  of  the  affliction,  or  the  perma- 
nent effect  it  produced  on  his  mind,  it  would  now  be  in  vain  to 
look  for  direct  testimony.  The  following  letter  is  addressed  to 
Mr*  PcpySj  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  :— 

"  Sept.  13, 1693. 

**  Sir, — Some  time  after  Mr.  MilUngton  had  delivered  your  message, 
he  pressed  me  to  see  yon  the  next  time  I  went  to  London.  I  was 
averse  ^  bat  upon  his  pressing  consented,  before  I  considered  what  I 
did,  for  I  am  extremely  troubled  at  the  embroilment  I  am  in,  and  have 
neither  ate  nor  slept  well  this  twelvemonth,  nor  have  my  former  consis- 
tency of  mind.  I  never  designed  to  get  any  thing  by  your  interest,  nor 
by  King  James's  favour,  but  am  now  sensible  I  must  withdraw  from 
your  acquaintance,  and  see  neither  yon  nor  the  rest  of  my  friends  any 
more,  if  I  may  but  leave  them  quietly.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  sa3ring  I 
would  see  you  again,  and  rest  your  most  humble  and  roost  obedient 
servant.  Is.  Newton." — Brraster,  p.  232. 

The  astonishment  which  Mr.  Pepys  felt  on  receiving  this  sin- 
gular and  incoherent  epistle  may  easily  be  conceived.  Thinking 
Newton  had  gone  mad,  and  not  knowing  well  what  reply  to  roake^ 
he  wrote  to  the  Mr.  Millington  named  m  the  letter,  then  residing 
in  Magdalen  College,  to  inquire  into  Newton's  health,  *'  but  the 
inquiry  having  been  made  in  a  vague  manner,  an  answer  equally 
vague  was  returned."  Mr.  Pepys,  however,  did  not  rest  satis- 
fied, and  wrote  a  second  letter  to  Mr.  Millington  in  more  expli- 
cit terms,  which  produced  a  reply  from  which  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing passage:*— 

*^  I  waSy  I  must  confess,  very  much  surprised  at  the  inquirv  you  were 
pleased  to  make  by  your  nephew  about  the  message  that  Mr.  Newton 
made  the  ground  of  his  letter  to  you,  for  I  was  very  sure  I  never  either 
recehedfrom  t/au  or  delivered  to  km  any  suck  ;  and  therefore  I  went  im- 
mediately to  wayt  upon  him,  with  a  design  to  discourse  him  about  the 
matter,  but  be  was  out  of  town,  and  since  I  have  not  seen  him,  till  upon 
the  28th  I  met  him  at  Huntingdon,  where,  upon  his  own  actord,  and 
before  I  had  time  to  ask  him  any  question,  he  told  me  that  he  had  writt 
to  you  a  very  odd  letter,  at  which  he  was  much  concerned ;  added,  that  it 
was  in  a  distemper  that  much  seized  his  head,  and  that  kept  him  awake 
for  above  five  nights  together,  which  upon  occasion  he  desired  I  would 
represent  to  yon,  and  beg  your  pardon,  he  being  very  much  ashamed  he 
should  be  so  rude  to  a  person  for  whom  he  bath  so  great  an  honour.  He 
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if  DOW  very  well^  and^  though  I  fear  he  iss  nnder  some  sinaU  degree  of 
melancholy,  yet  I  think  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  it  hath  at  all 
touched  his  UDderstanding,  and  I  hope  never  will." — Brewster,  pp.  234, 
235. 

Although  Sir  D.  Brewster  says  that  Mr.  Pepys  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  this  explanatioD,  most  of  our  readers,  we  think,  wiU 
be  inclined  to  draw  from  it  a  conclusion  totally  opposite  to  that 
which  he  wishes  to  establish.  One  fact  is  put  beyond  all  doubt, 
namely,  that  about  the  middle  of  September,  1693,  that  is  to  say, 
about  nine  months  after  the  date  of  the  accident  by  which  his  pa- 
pers were  destroyed,  Newton  was  suffering  severe  bodily  indispo- 
sition; that  it  produced  great  depression  of  spirits  and  nervous 
irritability,  and  that  he  entertained  fancies  which  could  have  no 
other  origin  than  in  a  distempered  imagination.  He  mentions,  in 
his  letter  to  Pepys,  that  he  bad  not  enjoyed  his  **  former  consis- 
tency of  mind  for  a  twelvemonth."  1  his  expression,  taken  lite- 
rally in  regard  to  time,  would  fix  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease at  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  the  accident;  but  we  are  in- 
clined to  lay  very  little  stress  on  the  exact  determination  of  the 
date.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  neither  the  **  eighteen  months 
ago"  of  Huygens,  nor  the  expression  **  he  was  not  himself  for  a 
month  after**  of  Pryme,  nor  the  •'  twelvemonth"  of  Newton,  can 
be  regarded  as  intended  to  fix  precisely  a  particular  period  of 
time.  Most  probably  the  approaches  of  the  disease  were  gradual, 
and  the  mental  disturbance  preceded  by  an  uncertain  period  of 
physical  derangement. 

The  only  other  documents  we  shall  quote  are  the  well  known 
letters  to  Locke^  the  first  of  which  was  written  only  three  days 
after  his  letter  to  Pepys. 

"  Sir, — Being  of  opinion  that  you  endeavoured  to  embroil  me  with 
women,  and  by  other  means,  I  was  so  much  affected  with  it,  as  that 
when  one  told  me  you  were  sickly  and  would  not  live,  I  answered,  'tvrere 
better  if  you  were  dead.  I  desire  you  to  forgive  me  this  uncbaritable- 
ness ;  for  i  am  now  satisfied  that  what  you  have  done  is  just,  and  I  beg 
your  pardon  for  my  having  hard  thoughts  of  you  for  it,  and  for  represent- 
ing that  yon  struck  at  the  root  of  morality,  in  a  principle  you  laid  down  in 
your  book  of  ideas,  and  designed  to  pursue  in  another  book,  and  that  I 
toc^  you  for  a  Hobbist.  I  beg  your  pardon  also  for  saying  or  thinking 
that  there  was  a  design  to  sell  me  an  office,  or  to  embroil  me.  I  am 
your  roost  humble  and  unfortunate  servant,  "  Is.  Newton.*' 

"  London,  Sept.  16th,  1693."'—Bremtcr,  p.  238. 

The  reply  of  Locke  (which  we  have  not  room  to  extract)  is 
filled  with  expressions  of  the  most  affectionate  regard  for  Newton, 
and  characterised  by  the  train  of  good  feeling  to  which  so  melan- 
choly an  announcement  might  be  supposed  to  give  rise,  in  a 
mind  far  above  conceiving  any  offence,  and  only  anxious  about 

c  e 
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the  situation  of  his  friend.     Newton's  replj  is  conceived  in  the 
following  terms : — 

'^  Sir, — ^The  last  winter,  hj  sleeping  too  often  by  my  fire,  I  got  an  ill 
habit  of  sleeping ;  and  a  distemper,  which  has  this  summer  been  epide- 
mical, put  me  farther  out  of  onler,  so  that  when  I  wrote  to  you,  I  had 
.not  slept  an  hour  a  night  for  a  fortnight  together,  and  for  five  days  to- 
gether not  a  wink.  I  remember  I  wrote  to  you,  but  what  I  said  of  your 
book  I  remember  not.  If  you  please  to  send  me  a  transcript  of  that 
passage,  I  will  give  yon  an  account  of  it  if  I  can.  I  am  your  most 
humble  servant,  *'  Is.  Newton. 

"Cambridge,  Oct.  5th,  1693." 

"  Enough,"  exclaims  M.  Biot,  "  and  doubtless  more  than  enough, 
to  establish  this  point  of  literary  history.  There  is  not  one  of  these  do- 
cuments which  does  not  agree  in  showing  the  unfortunate  Newton,  de- 
prived of  that  sublime  intelligence  which  had  elevated  him  above  other 
men,  and  sufiering  in  his  noblest  part,  the  common  afflictions  of  life. 
One  would  here  wish  to  withdraw  his  regards,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with 
meditating  on  so  great  an  example  of  human  weakness.  But  it  is  no 
longer  permitted  to  us  to  retain  our  respectful  reserve.  A  philosopher, 
whose  opinion  cannot  be  despised,  has  represented  our  silence  as  an 
offence  against  this  noble  genius,  whom,  however,  our  admiration  has 
placed  on  a  higher  ground  than  his  defence  has  done;  and  through  a 
zeal,  imprudent  at  least  if  not  unjust,  a  countryman  of  Newton  has 
stirred  up  afresh  the  recollection  of  his  bodily  afflictions,  in  order  to 
draw  from  them  a  public  title  of  religious  accusation  against  ourselves, 
and  especially  against  that  illustrious  individual,  now  in  the  grave, 
whom,  nevertheless,  he  proclaims  as  the  most  worthy  of  Newton's  suc- 
cessors.'*— Journal  des  Savons,  Juin,  1832,  p.  331. 

The  nature  of  the  accusation  of  which  M.  Biot  here  complains 
so  justly,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  paragraph  : — 

''  The  celebrated  Marquis  de  la  Place  viewed  the  illness  of  Newton  in 
a  light  still  more  painful  to  his  friends.  He  maintained  that  he  never 
recovered  the  vigour  of  his  intellect,  and  he  was  persuaded  that  Newton's 
theological  inquiries  did  not  commence  till  after  that  afflicting  period  of 
his  life.  He  even  commissioned  Professor  Gautier  of  Geneva  to  make 
inquiries  on  this  subject  during  his  visit  to  England,  as  if  it  concerned 
the  interests  of  truth  and  justice  to  show  that  Newton  became  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  theological  writer  only,  after  the  decay  of  his  strength  and 
the  eclipse  of  his  reason." — Brewster,  p.  227. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  the  strange  inconsistency  in  the  charge 
of  anti-religious  sentiments,  and  even  of  active  hostility  to  religion, 
so  wantonly  preferred  against  Laplace  in  the  above  passage,  and 
the  higb>toned  indignation  which  Sir  D.  Brewster  assumes  when 
he  represents  Leibnitz  as  having  insinuated  a  charge  of  plagiarism 
against  Newton.  The  statement  respecting  the  commission  given 
to  Gautier  is  simply  answered  by  a  denial  of  its  truth ;  and  as  to 
the  motive  inferred,  neither  Laplace,  nor  any  one  acquainted  with 
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the  character  of  Newton,  or  the  manners  of  the  age,  could  for  a 
moment  entertain  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  Newton  had 
not  been  a  sincere  Christian  all  the  days  of  bis  life.  The  reply 
of  Biot  is  admirable: — 

*'  If  a  mind  of  the  order  of  Laplace*s  could,  in  fact,  have  entertained 
soch  sentiments  without  making  them  .known  in  his  writings,  theology 
and  religion  would  have  been  little  indebted  to  Dr.  Brewster  for  having 
rendered  them  public;  and,  supposing  the  ardour  of  his  zeal  had  deter- 
mined him  to  make  them  known  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  them, 
charity,  if  not  justice,  ought  at  least  to  have  imposed  on  him  the  duty  of 
scrupulously  ascertaining  their  truth.  To  us  who  have  known  Laplace 
daring  more  than  thirty  years  in  the  most  complete  intimacy,  the  sort  of 
anti-religious  mission  which  be  is  represented  as  having  given  to  Gautier 
appears  doubly  ridiculous,  the  one  being  as  incapable  of  giving  as  the 
other  of  receiving  it.  Laplace,  like  ourselves,  had  been  much  struck 
with  the  note  of  Huygens.  He  might  take  a  very  philosophical  interest 
in  ascertaining  the  relations  of  date  between  the  event  spoken  of  in  that 
note,  and  the  succession  of  labours  which  occupied  the  life  of  Newton. 
Dr.  Brewster  might  have  tolerated  a  curiosity  in  which,  apparently,,  he 
himself  partakes ;  but  with  regard  to  the  anti-religious  mission,  we  hold 
M  our  hands  a  letter  from  Professor  Gautier  himself,  in  which  he  authorises 
vs  formally  to  disavow  it.'*— Journal  des  Savans,  Juin,  1832,  p.  323. 

Having  conceived  the  idea  that  the  report  of  Newton's  insanity 
is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  religion.  Sir  D.  Brewster  resolutely 
undertakes  to  disprove  it  altogether.  It  is  certainly  a  singular 
circumstance  that  such  a  fact  should  not  have  been  noticed  by 
any  preceding  biographer,  yet  the  note  of  Huygens  and  the  me- 
morandum of  Pryme  are  explicit  testimonies,  and  the  letters  of 
Newton  himself  to  Locke  and  Pcpys  speak  a  language  that  cannot 
he  misunderstood.  These  last  Sir  D.  Brewster  passes  over  with 
a  very  slight  notice,  finding  them  somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  his  theory  of  Newton's  "  uninterrupted  vigour  of  mind;" 
but  he  dwells  at  great  length  on  the  letters  to  Bentley,  and  we 
have  seen  how  slender  a  support  they  aiford  his  argument,  espe* 
cially  when  their  correct  dates  are  given.  He  speculates  also  on 
the  improbability  of  the  event,  from  considerations  deduced  from 
Newton's  general  character  and  habits  of  life: — 

'*  The  unbroken  equanimity  of  his  mind,  the  purity  of  his  moral  cha- 
racter, lib  temperate  and  abstemious  life,  his  ardent  and  unaffected  piety, 
and  the  weakness  of  his  imaginative  powers,  all  indicated  a  mind  which 
was  not  likely  to  be  overset  by  any  affliction  to  which  it  could  be  ex- 
posed."— Brewster,  p.  224. 

Now  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  character  of  Newton,  as  result- 
ing from  the  facts  given  by  Sir  D.  Brewster  himself,  leads  to  a 
directly  opposite  conclusion.  He  was  constitutionally  of  a  sombre 
and  retiring  disposition.     Li  his  youth  he  did  not  mingle  in  the 
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rts  of  his  school-fellows;  and  at  Cambridge,  vrhen  fatigued  with 
abstruse  researches  on  which  he  was  so  intentlj  occupied,  his 
mindy  instead,  of  being  allowed  to  repose,  was  given  to  the  study 
of  mystical  theology,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  prophecies  and 
the  Apocalypse.  Even  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  his  actions 
seem  to  have  been  marked  by  timidity  and  suspicion,  the  usual 
concomitants  of  a  hypochondriacal  temperament.  He  would  not 
make  known  the  results  of  his  optical  experiments,  lest  they 
should  involve  him  in  controversy.  *'  Not  one  of  his  mathema- 
tical writings  was  voluntarily  communicated  to  the  world  by  him- 
self." His  demonstration  of  the  planetary  orbits  from  the  principle 
of  gravity  was  wrung  from  him  by  the  importunities  of  Halley.  His 
indecision  respecting  the  publication  of  his  Historical  Account  of 
two  notable  Corruptions  of  the  Scripture,  and  his  hesitation  when 
requested  to  give  an  opinion  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  respecting  Whiston's  scheme  for  finding  the  longitude, 
all  betoken  a  morbid  constitution  of  mind,  eminently  prepared  to 
call  into  activity  the  seeds  of  a  disease,  to  whose  desolating  ravages 
the  most  highly-gifked  and  the  most  susceptible  are  generally 
the  readiest  victims. 

In  the  note  of  Huygens,  as  well  as  the  memorandum  of  Pryme, 
the  immediate  cause  of  Newton's  illness  is  ascribed  to  the  acci- 
dental destruction  of  his  manuscripts.  It  is  not  necessary,  for  the 
truth  of  these  statements,  that  the  destruction  of  his  papers  and  the 
loss  of  his  reason  should  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect ;  but  the  accident  of  the  fire  seems  to  be  a  fact  of 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Pryme  says  expressly  that  the  work 
thus  destroyed  was  a  treatise  on  Light  and  Colours,  whence  it  may 
be  inferred  that  it  was  the  Optics.  M.  Biot  conjectures,  with  an 
appearance  of  probability,  that  it  must  have  been  a  treatise  on  na- 
tural philosophy,  containing  probably  a  part  of  the  Optics.  This 
conjecture  is  formed  on  internal  evidence  furnished  by  the  Optics 
itself.  In  fact,  the  first  book  of  this  treatise,  which  contains 
merely  the  analysis  of  light,  had  been  presented  long  before  to  the 
Royal  Society,  and  was  consequently  in  safety.  The  second^ 
which  treats  of  the  colours  of  thick  plates,  is  in  all  respects  per- 
fect; but  the  third,  which  treats  of  diffraction,  is  obviously  in- 
ferior to  the  others,  both  in  regard  to  the  experimental  character 
of  the  observations,  and  the  precision  of  the  measures.  But  ia 
examining  this  production,  our  attention  cannot  fail  to  be  fixed 
by  the  series  of  questions  appended  to  it, — questions  remarkable 
both  by  their  standing  so  far  in  advance  of  the  knowledge  of  that 
age,  and  of  our  total  ignorance  of  the  steps  by  which  Newton  was 
led  to  form  such  bold  and  just  conjectures  respecting  the  elemen* 
taiy  constitution  of  matter*    Taking  these  circumstances  into 
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considenitioDy  "  ought  we  not/'  says  Biot,  **  to  conclude  that  the 
third  book  of  the  Optics  was  unfinished  when  the  labours  of  the 
author  were  interrupted,  and  that  the  natural  questions  appended 
to  it  are  merely  the  summary  of  some  great  work,  long  followed 
with  activity  and  perseverance,  but  the  details  of  which  have  been 
lost  through  some  unknown  cause?" 

After  the  fatal  epoch  of  l693»  Newton  ceased  to  invent.  The 
only  contf  ibutions  he  gave  to  science  during  the  long  remainder 
of  his  life  were — the  scale  of  comparative  temperatures*  a  plan  for 
a  reflecting  instrument  to  observe  with  at  sea,  and  the  solution  of 
two  problems  proposed  by  Bernoulli.  His  meditations  from  this 
period  seem  to  have  been  nearly  confined  to  subjects  connected 
with  theology  and  chronology;  and  even  in  these  departments  his 
principal  writings  had  been  composed  previously.  The  cele- 
brated Scholium  on  the  existence  of  God  appears  to  have  been 
written  between  1687  and  1693;  and  his  Letters  on  the  Triuity, 
and  System  of  Chronology,  were  also  productions  of  the  same 
period.  These  facts  are  very  remarkable,  as  contrasting  the  ex- 
treme activity  of  Newton's  mind  previous  to  IfiQS  with  the  almost 
total  stagnation  which  followed. 

Like  other  speculations  of  a  similar  kind,  the  theological  writ- 
ings of  Newton  will  be  judged  rather  by  the  standard  of  orthodoxy 
which  the  reader  has  previously  laid  down  for  himself,  than  by  the 
rules  of  sound  logic  or  criticism.  The  great  name  of  Newton 
would  have  secured  them  a  certain  share  of  respect  in  this  country, 
independently  of  any  intrinsic  merits  they  may  possess;  but  by 
Catholic  writers  they  have  been  handled  severely,  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  they  abound  with  sentiments  which  deserve  no  other 
name  than  that  of  illiberal  prejudices.  Sir  D.  Brewster  regards 
them  of  course  as  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence,  and  adopts 
the  prgudices  as  matters  which  admit  of  no  dispute.  In  his 
work  on  prophecy,  Newton  asserts  that  the  eleventh  horn  of  the 
fourth  b^ist  of  Daniel  represents  the  Pope,  and  in  reference  to  the 
reasoning  on  which  this  questionable  assertion  is  founded,  M.  Biot, 
like  a  good  Catholic,  asks,  "  how  a  mind  of  the  character  and  force 
of  Newton's,  so  habituated  to  the  severity  of  mathematical  consi- 
derations, so  exercised  in  the  observation  of  real  phenomena,  and 
so  well  aware  of  the  conditions  by  which  truth  is  to  be  discovered, 
could  put  together  such  a  multitude  of  conjectures,  without  noticing 
the  extreme  improbability  of  his  interpretations,  from  the  infinite 
number  of  arbitrary  postulates  on  which  he  has  founded  them^' 
To  this  very  reasonable,  and  apparently  inoffensive,  question.  Sir 
D.  Brewster  replies  in  the  following  characteristic  manner: — 

**  The  obvious  tendency,  thoueh  not  the  design  of  the  conclusion  at 
wittdi  he  (M«  Bk»t)  arrives,  is  injurious  to  the  memory  of  Newton,  as 
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well  as  the  ioteresU  of  religion ;  and  these  coosideratioiis  might  have 
checked  the  temerity  of  specalation,  even  if  it  had  heen  founded  on  better 
data.  The.  Newtonian  interpretation  of  the  Prophecies,  and  especially 
that  part  which  M.  Biot  characterizes  as  unhappily  stamped  with  the 
spirit  of  prejndice,  has  been  adopted  by  men  of  the  soundest  and  most 
unprejudiced  minds ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  moral  and  philosophical 
evidence  by  which  it  is  supported,  it  may  yet  he  exhibited  in  aU  thepdntss 
of  demonstration,'* — Brewster,  p.  272. 

What  Sir  D.  Brewster's  notions  of  the  fulness  of  demonstra- 
tion are,  it  might  be  difficult  to  conjecture ;  in  the  present  case, 
no  demonstration,  we  fear,  however  full,  will  secure  an  universal 
assent  to  the  truth  of  the  proposition. 

"  We  desire,"  says  M.  Biot,  "  that  he  will  have  the  goodness  to  ex- 
cuse us,  if  we  absolutely  refuse  to  agree  with  him  in  admitting  the  just- 
ness of  the  Newtonian  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse.  We  ask  this 
favour  of  his  tolerance;  for  Dr.  Brewster,  a  zealous  Protestant,  may  in- 
deed believe  the  eleventh  horn  of  Daniel  to  be  the  Church  of  Ilome,  but 
such  an  admission  is  decidedly  impossible  for  a  Catholic.  This,**  be 
oontimies,  "  is  a  sort  of  argument  calculated  to  throw  much  light  on 
literary  questions  |  and  the  philosophers  of  the  nineteenth  century  are 
doubtless  under  obligations  to  Dr.  Brewster  for  having  taught  them  to 
make  use  of  it.'* — Journal  des  Satans,  Juin,  1833,  p.  339* 

This  unhappy  spirit  of  prejudice  and  intolerance,  so  alien  to 
philosophy,  and  so  incompatible  with  the  impartial  investigation 
of.  historical  truth,  betrays  itself  in  almost  every  page  of  the  work 
of  Sir  D.  Brewster,  and,  indeed^  forms  one  of  its  most  prominent 
features. 

*'  Qui  n*aime  pas  Cotin,  n'aime  pas  son.Roi, 
£t  n*a,  selon  Cotin,  ni  Dieu,  ni  Foi,  ni  Lkh." 

But  if  he  is  unsparing  in  bis  censure,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  is  also  warm  io  his  praise.  The  University  of  Cambridge 
is  one  of  the  favourite  themes  of  his  adulation.  With  the  view 
of  paying  a  compliment  to  this  celebrated  seat  of  science,  he 
represents  Newton  as  carrying  with  him  to  Trinity  College  "  a 
more  slender  portion  of  science  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  ordi- 
nary scholars,*'  though  he  informs  us,  almost  in  the  same  page, 
that  Newton  was  head-boy  of  the  public  school  of  Grantham, 
and  that  his  mind  was  strongly  directed  to  mechanical  pursuits 
from  his  earliest  years;  that  he  had  completed  a  working  model 
of  a  wind-mill  "  which  excited  universal  admiration;"  that  he  had 
constructed  a  water-clock;  that  he  had  traced  sun-dials,  &c.  It 
is  abundantly  evident  that  the  youth  who  had  accomplished  all 
this,  must  necessarily  have  acquired  habits  of  reflection  and  ab- 
straction, of  infinitely  greater  value,  as  preparatory  to  the  study  of 
abstract  science,  than  the  most  elaborate  education.  Newton's 
genius  was  a  gift  of  nature,  and  not  a  result  of  university  institu- 
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tions*  In  the  same  spirit  of  flattery  to  Cambridge,  he  enters  into 
an  argument  to  prove,  in  opposition  to  a  statement  of  the  late 
Professor  Playfair,  that  the  Newtonian  philosophy  was  publicly 
taught  in  the  English  Universities  at  an  earlier  period  than  in 
Edinburgh  or  St.  Andrew's.  Yet  Whiston^  who,  being  himself  a 
professor  at  Cambridge,  and  moreover  the  immediate  successor  of 
Newton,  may  be  assumed  to  be  a  good  authority  in  the  matter, 
expressly  says  that  David  Gregory,  who  tanght  in  Edinburgh 
some  years  prior  to  1690,  when  he  removed  to  Oxford,  "  had 
already  caused  several  of  his  scholars  to  keep  acts,  as  we  call 
them,  upon  several  branches  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  while 
we  at  Cambridge  (poor  wretches)  were  ignominiously  studying 
the  hypotheses  of  the  Cartesians.*' — Whiston's  Memoirs  of  his  own 
Life. 

On  another  question,  namely,  the  service  rendered  to  experi- 
mental philosophy  by  the  writings  of  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  D.  Brew- 
ster has  also  taken  occasion  to  animadvert  on  another  position 
maintained  by  Professor  Playfair.  In  opposition  to  the  general 
opinion,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  philosopher  whom  he  has  parti- 
cularly in  view,  he  broadly  asserts  that  science  was  never  benefited 
io  any  way  whatever  by  the  Baconian  philosophy.  On  this  head 
we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  him.  It  has  been  truly  said  that, 
with  all  his  pretensions  to  instruct  mankind.  Lord  Bacon  never 
performed  an  original  experiment,  or  discovered  a  new  truth.  He 
recommended,  indeed,  with  great  eloquence,  to  abandon  hypo- 
theses, and  to  '*  interrogate  nature;"  but  the  real  difficulty  lies  in 
discovering  how  nature  can  be  best  interrogated,  and  towards  the 
solution  of  this  difficulty  the  general  maxims  of  Lord  Bacon  can 
plainly  render  no  assistance.  Not  content,  however,  with  sup« 
porting  his  argument  by  general  reasoning.  Sir  D.  Brewster  has 
recourse  to  authority,  and  in  endeavouring  to  shew  that  succeed- 
ing philosophers  derived  no  advantage  from  Lord  Bacon's 
precepts,  he  has  ventured  upon  an  assertion  that  "  the  amiable 
and  indefatigable  Boyle  treated  him  with  disrespectful  silence ;" — 
the  untenableness  of  which,  we  observe,  has  been  triumphantly 
exposed  by  a  contemporary  critic* 

But  the  subject  on  which  the  mind  of  Sir  D.  Brewster  appears 
to  be  most  strangely  warped,  is  the  want  of  encouragement  held 
out  by  the  government  of  this  country  to  scientific  pursuits.  On 
this  subject  he  expresses  himself  sometimes  with  a  pathos,  and 
feeling,  sometimes  in  a  tone  of  bitterness  and  exaggeration,  that 
might  lead  us  to  fear  he  has  some  personal  cause  of  complaint* 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rewards  which  our  Universities 
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have  the  means  of  conferring  on  scientific  eminence  are  too  £ew  in 
number,  and  too  exclusive  in  their  character,  to  give  such  an  im- 
pulse as  would  be  desirable  to  the  study  of  abstract  science,  and 
that  the  country  possesses  no  other  institutions  from  which  re* 
wards,  of  a  pecuniary  kind  at  least,  can  be  supplied.  These  cir- 
cumstances afford  just  subject  of  regret;  but  when  he  talks  of  the 
**  persecuted  science  of  Elngland,"  he  can  no  longer  carry  our 
sympathies  along  with  him.  In  this  matter,  as  in  many  others,  it 
is  more  easy  to  complain  than  to  find  a  practical  remedy.  To 
make  every  man  of  distinguished  eminence  in  science  a  pensioner 
on  the  public  bounty,  would,  perhaps,  as  a  general  measure,  be 
as  impolitic  as  in  the  present  state  of  things  it  is  impracticable; 
and  if  it  is  proposed  to  raise  such  men  to  high  offices  m  the  state, 
no  example  could  be  worse  chosen  than  that  of  Newton  to.  sup- 
port the  proposition.  While  Newton  languished  ''  in  compara- 
tive poverty  "  at  Cambridge,  he  achieved  all  those  great  discove* 
ries  by  which  his  name  has  been  rendered  immortal*  After  he 
was  *'  called  to  the  discharge  of  high  official  functions,''  he  pro- 
duced no  original  work  on  abstract  science.  Nay>  so  much  was 
his  attention  occupied  (according  to  Sir  D.  Brewster)  with  his 
professional  avocations,  that  he  could  not  find  leisure  for  preparing 
a  second  edition  of  the  Principia.  Truly,  science  has  reason  to 
congratulate  itself  that  Newton  was  not  called  to  these  *'  high 
functions'*  at  an  earlier  period  of  life;  for  in  that  case,  the  Priii- 
dpiOf  in  all  probability,  would  never  have  appeared.  So  also^  to 
a  similar  instance  of  neglect  or  persecution  of  science,  we  are  pro- 
bably indebted  for  the  entertainment  and  instruction  we  have 
derived  from  the  work  which  has  given  occasion  to  our  present 
remarks. 

Sir  Di  Brewster  is  convinced  **  that  such  disregard  of  the 
highest  genius,  dignified  with  the  highest  virtue,  could  have 
taken  place  only  in  England;"  but  we  fear  that  the  literary 
history  of  all  countries  and  of  all  ages  proves  but  too  plainly 
that  philosophy  has  never  yet  been  the  high  road  to  riches. 
Panper  Aristoteles  cogitur  ire  pedes.  The  example  of  Keppler 
at  least  might  have  been  in  his  recollection,  and  have  satisfied 
him,  that  other  countries  as  well  as  England  have  to  answer 
for  the  neglect  of  those  men  whose  lofty  talents  and  high  achieve- 
ments have  done  honour  to  their  age  and  to  humanity.  But  it  is 
needless  to  quote  examples  which  will  occur  in  abundance  to  the 
memory  of  every  one.  With  regard  to  Newton^  the  complaint  of 
poverty  is  ridiculous.  Of  all  his  distinguished  contemporaries,  not 
one  probably,  excepting,  perhaps,  his  great  rival,  Leibnitz,  who 
held  an  office  in  the  court  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  was  more 
favourably  situated  in  respect  to  pecuniary  resources  than  himself. 
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even  before  his  promotion  to  the  Mint,  and  while  yet  only  a  fellow 
of  a  Goliege  and  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

As  a-corollary-  to  this  complaint  of  the  neglect  of  science,  the 
Earl  of  Halifax,  who  successively  promoted  Newton  to  the  offices 
of  Warden  and  Master  of  the  Mint,  is  held  up  as  an  example  to 
all  future  and  particularly  to  all  present  statesmen.  "  The  sages 
of  every  nation  and  of  every  age  will  pronounce  with  affection  the 
name  of  Charles  Montague,  and  the  persecuted  science  of  Eng* 
land  will  continue  to  deplore  that  he  was  the  first  and  the  hwt 
English  minister  who  honoured  genius  by  his  friendship,  and  re* 
warded  it  by  his  patronage.'^  Though  the  genius  of  Newton 
cottM  not  be  greatly  honoured  by  the  friendship  of  Charles  Mon«> 
tague,  it  is  lamentable  to  think  that  the  evil  tongue  of  slander 
should  have  attempted  to  rob  the  statesmen  of  England  of  the 
credit  arising  from  even  this  solitary  instance  of  regard  for  the  in- 
terests of  science,  by  representing  Newton  as  more  indebted  to  the 
earl's  affection  for  his  beautiful  niece  than  to  his  own  discoveries 
for  the  patronage  of  that  nobleman* 

Thete  is  this,  however,  to  be  said,  in  apology  for  such  com* 
plaiotBi  that,  in  consequence  of  the  very  advanced  state  to  which 
some  departments  of  physical  science  (astronomy  for  example) 
have  already  arrived,  any  farther  researches,  if  expected  to  lead  to 
new  discoveriesi  must  be  conducted  at  an  expense  and  with  appa* 
ratus  beyond  the  reach  of  any  moderate  private  fortune.  In  such 
cases,  science  must  either  be  prosecuted  at  the  expense  of  the 
public^  or  by  means  of  private  associations,  or  else  remain  stati- 
onary. But,  in  general,  time  is  the  only  sacrifice  required,  and 
the  consideration  which  in  this  country  invariably  follows  scientific 
eminence  will  always  bring  forward  a  sufficient  number  of  devoted 
labourers.  The  examples  of  WoUaston  and  Davy  also  prove  that 
philosophy  may,  and  sometimes  does,  conduct  to  wealth  as  well 
as  reputation;  and  when  we  reflect  on  the  numbers,  the  activity^ 
and  the  talents  of  those  who  at  the  present  moment  uphold  onr 
scientific  glory,  we  cannot  but  be  persuaded  that  England,  not- 
withstanding her  defective  institutions  and  the  neglect  of  her 
government^  has  no  more  reason  to  distrust  her  future  eminence, 
than  she  has  reason  to  blush  for  the  position  she  has  occu|Ned  for 
centuries  among  the  most  scientific  nations  of  the  viporld. 


(     28    ) 

Art.  Ih-^Chansons  Notwelks  et  Derniires  de  P.  J.  de  B£- 
ranger.  D^di^es  k  M.  Lucien  Bonaparte.  Paris,  1833. 
sin.  8vo. 

France  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  classical  land  of  the 
song.  Besides  the  wit,  acuteness  and  extreme  sensitiveness  to 
slight  impressions,  which  distinguish  her  inhabitantSi  the  cause  of 
their  eminent  success  in  this  department  may  perhaps  be  looked 
for  in  the  character  of  their  language.  Deficient  as  it  is  in  va- 
riety,  inadequate  to  express  with  accuracy  the  minute  shades  of 
feeling  and  complicated  modes  of  thought  which  more  philoso* 
phical  tongues  are  able  to  define,  it  possesses  above  all  others  the 
power  of  adapting  itself  to  common  sentiments  and  ordinary  pur- 
poses with  energetic  felicity.  /  This  was  probably  the  excellence 
which  Charles  V.  bad  in  view,  if  he  was  the  author  of  the  tradi- 
tional definition  of  European  languages  which  appropriates  French 
to  the  object  of  conversation  with  a  friend.  Now  the  language  of 
a  song  is,  in  fact,  the  same  with  that  which  is  held  by  friends  in 
intimate  dialogue  with  one  another.  A  song  is  the  poem  of  so- 
ciety. And  it  has  been  observed,  in  corroboration  of  this  estimate 
of  the  peculiar  aptitude  of  the  French  tongue  for  this  species  of 
composition,  that  it  has  no  poetical  diction  in  the  strict  acceptation 
of  the  phrase.  It  possesses,  indeed,  a  certain  number  of  meta- 
phors and  images,  which  have  been  for  a  long  time  conventionally 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  versifier ;  and  every  peruser  of 
French  poetry  has  felt  the  wearisome  effect  produced  by  the  re- 
petition of  these  "  phrases  banales"  which  so  greatly  disfigure  the 
usual  terseness  and  simplicity  of  the  language.  But  these  phrases 
are  exceptions,  and  are  immediately  perceived  to  be  such  by  the 
reader.  In  our  own  language,  on  the  contrary,  (and  if  we  had  space 
on  the  present  occasion  we  might  extend  the  remark  to  others,  an- 
cient as  well  as  modern,)  the  phraseology  of  conversation,  and  that 
dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  poet,  are,  as  it  were,  two  perfectly  dis- 
tinct and  collateral  series  of  expressions.  Some  of  our  modern 
poets  have  denied  the  correctness  of  this  division,  and  have  en- 
deavoured to  obliterate  the  line  of  demarcation  which  existed  be- 
tween the  ^'sermo  pedestris"  and  its  more  elevated  neighbour;  but 
their  effortSi  we  apprehend,  have  produced  little  efiect  upon  the 
general  taste  of  the  country.  Our  judgment  is  still  involuntarily 
shocked  by  any  undue  appropriation,  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  of 
those  very  expressions  which  are  considered  most  apt  and  energetic 
in  common  life.  We  believe  that  a  curious  philologist  might  extend 
this  comparison  between  the  two  tongues  much  farther,  and  show 
that  the  English  habitually  employ,  in  fact,  different  languages 
for  several  distinct  purposes,  the  French  nearly  the  same  for  all. 
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We  do  not  commonly  use  our  written  English  in  familiar  conver- 
sation, but  a  sort  of  *'  lingua  franca/'  in  which  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  life  is  transacted  by  all  ranks,  containing  a  thousand 
ellipses  and  alienations,  and  substituting  common  words  with  a 
sort  of  conventional  signification  for  those  more  classical  terms 
which  the  dictionary  would  afford  us.  A  long  conversation 
might  be  held  in  English  by  means  of  the  verbs  ^'  ^o/'  ''  get," 
"  take/'  and  three  or  four  more  such  universal  auxiliaries.  Yet 
we  should  consider  the  use  of  many  of  these  truncated  phrases  as 
inelegant,  even  in  writing  the  most  ordinary  lett^ ;  while  the  lan- 
guage suited  to  the  latter  would  be  equally  inapplicable  to  the 
objects  of  the  orator  or  the  poet.  As  there  has  been  said  to  be, 
in  English,  a  separate  grammatical  rule  for  every  word,  so  there 
is  a  separate  grammar  for  every  species  of  composition.  Now 
the  French  language,  as  we  think,  is  much  more  inflexible,  and 
admits  of  much  less  violent  distortions.  It  has  ordinarily  but 
one  word  to  express  one  thought,  and  that  word  applicable  alike 
in  dialogue,  in  correspondence,  in  philosophy,  in  poetry.  Still 
less  does  it  bend  itself  to  the  employment  of  grammatical  or 
rather  ungrammatical  license,  which  can  rarely  be  indulged  in 
without  transgressing  into  vulgarity. 

Does  not  diis  fact  explain,  without  the  necessity  of  having  re- 
course to  more  recondite  investigations,  the  superior  popularity 
of  French  to  that  of  English  poetry  ?  We  contend  that  our  own 
bards  have  approached  much  nearer  to  an  accurate  representa- 
tion of  nature,  both  objectively  and  subjectively  considered ;  that 
the  French  school  has  voluntarily  submitted  to  rules  which  con- 
fine and  maim  its  energies;  that  their  writers  pourtray,  while 
ours  embody ;  that  their  dramatic  personages  are  artificial,  the 
passions  of  their  stage  rather  conventional  than  real.  And  it  is 
no  small  justification  of  our  opinion,  that  more  than  half  the 
French  literary  public  has  of  late  years  substantially  adopted  the 
same.  Yet  the  works  of  Corneille,  Racine  and  Voltaire,  are  the 
familiar  reading  of  Frenchmen  in  those  classes  among  which,  in 
England,  there  prevails  an  almost  total  indifference  to  all  our  po- 
etical literature.  We  cannot  but  apprehend  that  the  cause  of 
their  apathy  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  language  of  Eng- 
lish verse  is  not  that  of  the  people.  It  is  absolutely  unintelligible 
to  them  ;  its  images  are  not  habitual  to  their  minds,  its  very  words 
foreign  to  their  ears.  It  is  the  hieratic  dialect  of  the  educated 
classes  only.  In  France,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  framework  of 
poetry  be  more  artificial  than  among  ourselves,  the  actual  speech 
is  nearly  the  same  with  that  which  passes  current  in  common  so- 
ciety. A  Frenchman  in  love,  or  a  Frenchman  in  a  passion  of 
jealousy,  may  be  essentially  very  different  creatures   from  the 
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Orestes  and  Orosmanes  who  strut  npon  the  stage ;  but  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  would  convey  their  sentiments^  omitting  a 
few  bombastic  phrases,  would  in  substance  be  almost  the  same ; 
while  even  of  our  old  drama,  which  always  has  been  and  still  re« 
mains  the  most  popular  portion  of  our  literature  among  the  many, 
how  large  a  part  is  written  in  a  tongue  absolutely  unknown  to 
them  !  If  many  of  the  scenes  of  Sbakspeare  present  us  with  the 
real  image  of  the  world  in  its  every*day  garb,  there  is  likewise  a 
great  proportion  of  them  written  in  the  heroic  diction  of  the 
stage,  which  is  no  more  the  speech  of  the  commonalty  than  the 
Hellenized  phraseology  of  Ennius  or  Terence  was  that  of  the 
Roman  populace  and  legionaries.  Thus  the  pleasure  which  they 
experience^  even  from  the  representation  of  his  plays  upon  the 
theatre,  is  but  an  interrupted  and  imperfect  gratification. 

In  the  composition  of  pieces  which  must  by  their  nature  aspire 
to  perfect  simplicity  and  intelligibility,  such  as  songs,  great  dif- 
ficulty arises  to  the  English  writer  from  the  variety  of  dialects  thus 
dedicated  by  usage  to  different  purposes.  However  satisfied  be 
may  be  that  the  concise  and  energetic  expression  of  a  sentiment  in 
adequate  language  is  all  that  can  be  required  of  him,  the  stub- 
bom  principles  of  our  taste  come  constantly  in  opposition  to  the 
desired  uniformity.  He  cannot  and  must  not  descend  to  the  actual 
language  of  our  streets  and  parlours.  Yet  if  he  deviates  into  the 
heroic  diction,  his  original  object  is  unattainable.  To  combine  the 
two  without  rendering  the  artificial  juncture  too  apparent,  is  the 
great  problem  which  he  has  to  solve.  And  so  arduous  is  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem,  that  every  one  will  acknowledge  how  far  more 
rare  and  difficult  an  accomplishment  it  is  to  achieve,  in  English, 
a  song  that  shall  be  at  once  popular  and  elegant,  than  to  write  a 
tolerable  epic  canto  or  dramatic  scene.  Who  does  not  feel  that 
the  minstrelsy  of  our  greatest  living  song-writer,  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful from  the  delicacy  of  its  art,  neither  is,  nor  ever  can  be,  exten- 
aively  popular  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  ? 

We  should  imagine  that  in  the  French  language  the  chief  dif- 
ficulty of  composition  was  of  an  entirely  opposite  nature.  From 
the  absence  of  a  systematic  poetical  dialect,  the  great  question 
which  tries  the  skill  of  the  writer  is  hovir  to  give  sufficient  eleva* 
tion  to  his  strains  without  incurring  the  danger  of  bombast  and 
obscurity.  He  will  therefore  succeed  with  greatest  felicity  where 
least  of  dignity  is  required.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  it  is  to 
him  an  easier  task  to  compose  a  popular  song,  ballad,  couplet  or 
**  romance,"  than  to  succeed  in  a  more  serious  composition. 
Lord  Byron's  poet  of  society 

''  In  France  would  write  a  chanson. 
In  England  a  six  canto  quarto  tale.'* 


And  if  we  allow  dxat  there  exists  in  both  countries  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  talent  naturallj  applicable  to  each  department,  and 
then  consider  bow  many  more  poets  in  France  have  achieved 
eminence  as  mere  auxiliaries  to  the  fiddle  than  among  ourselves, 
we  shall  probably  arrive  by  this  statistical  calculation  at  a  simi- 
lar result.  C0II6,  Panard,  and  many  others,  owe  their  rank  on 
the  French  Parnassus  entirely  to  their  songs,  which  were  written 
for  the  most  part  for  the  immediate  purposes  of  social  enjoyment 
or  popular  whim.  But  the  high  dignity  to  which  this  species  of 
poetry  might  be  exalted,  the  wonderful  dominion  which  might  be 
exercised  by  genius,  when  united  with  wit,  sensibility  and  a  rare 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  heart  of  the  people,  was 
never  known  or  imagined  until  the  recent  triumphs  of  De  B^ 
ranger. 

This  writer,  the  most  popular  now  living  in  Europe,  whose 
volumes,  with  the  prose  of  the  late  Paul  Courier,  form  the  common 
manuals  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  youth  of  France,  was  born  in 
Paris  in  the  year  17B0.  ^  Notwithstanding  the  aristocratic  prefix 
to  his  name,  which  it  has  pleased  his  fancy  to  abandon  of  late 
jears,  and  on  which  he  has  commented  in  his  celebrated  song, 
"  Je  suis  vilain  et  tr^s  vilain,"  his  parents  belonged  to  the  rank  of 
humble  tradespeople.  Much  of  his  early  life  was  passed  under 
the  roof  of  an  aunt,  who  kept  a  small  auberge  at  P6ronne  in 
Picardy.  There  he  was  likewise  educated  at  a  primary  school 
founded  by  an  enthusiast  upon  the  maxims  of  Rousseau.  In  this 
school  the  urchins,  who  were  thus  philosophically  drilled  into 
citizenship,  were  regimented,  wore  a  military  costume,  sent  de- 
putations and  presented  addresses  to  Robespierre,  Tallien,  and 
other  ephemeral  dignitaries  of  the  revolution.  The  abilities  of 
the  future  poet  were  early  put  in  requisition  on  these  occasions ; 
and  he  then  imbibed  those  enthusiastic  feelings  which  he  so  elo- 
quently refers  to  at  a  later  period,  when  the  illusions  which  excited 
them  have  partially  vanished.  Such  are  the  associations  which 
dictated  the  following  verses,  written  on  casually  meeting  with  a 
female  whom  he  had  seen  representing  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  in 
one  of  the  revolutionary  pageants. 

*'  Est-ce  bien  vous,  vous  que  j'ai  vu  si  belle,"  &c. 

"  Can  this  be  you,  whom  I  beheld  so  fair. 
When  round  your  car  exulting  myriads  came, 
And  bailed  you  queen  in  Her  immortal  name, 
Whose  triple  flag  you  wavM  aloft  in  air  ? 
Vain  of  each  loud  salute,  each  gazing  eye, 
Proud  in  flush'd  youth  and  oonscions  beauty's  glow, 
You  moved  a  goddess  through  the  glittering  show. 
Goddess  of  Liberty !  . 
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"  Stately  you  rode  o'er  monarchs'  ruined  glory. 
Around  you  flashed  in  steel  our  armed  powers, 
Oar  maidens,  while  they  strew*d  your  path  with  flowers, 
Mixed  their  soft  chaunts  with  hymns  of  warlike  story : 
I,  hapless  child,  whom  Chance  and  Penury 
Right  scantly  nourished  with  their  bitter  bread, 
I  cried.  Be  thou  a  mother  to  my  need. 
Goddess  of  Liberty ! 

*'  Those  days'  red  scroll  is  character'd  with  crime  ; 
Yet  could  not  such  mine  innocent  youth  appal ; 
To  my  boy's  heart  my  country's  love  was  all, 
And  hatred  for  her  foes  of  foreign  clime ! 
For  all  were  then  in  arms,  for  her  to  die ; 
Each  heart  was  proud,  and  poverty  waxed  bold  : 
O  give  me  back  my  bo3rish  days  of  old. 
Goddess  of  Liberty ! 

"  Like  lava  slumbering  in  its  mountain  hoard 
The  people  rests  from  many  a  toilsome  year : 
And  twice  the  stranger  legions  have  been  here, 
Our  Gaulish  gold  to  balance  with  the  sword. 
Alas  !  when  France  around  thee  raised  her  cry, 
And  symbolized  her  hopes  in  Beauty's  beam, 
Thou  wert  an  idol,  and  those  hopes  a  dream. 
Goddess  of  Liberty! 

'*  I  see  thee  once  again.    Time's  envious  wing 
Hath  chill'd  and  tamisb'd  those  love-darting  eyes : 
That  brow,  where  many  a  wintry  wrinkle  lies, 
Yet  seems  to  blush  for  its  departed  spring. 
Weep  not !  fond  hopes  and  aspirations  high. 
Car,  flowers,  youth,  glory,  greatness,  all  are  o'er ', 
All  these  are  past,  and  thou  divine  no  more. 
Goddess  of  Liberty !" 

At  fourteen  B6ranger  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer,  M.  Lais- 
ney,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  terms  of  affectionate  attachment; 
and,  indolent  as  he  was,  he  says  in  one  of  his  son^s,  that  the  con- 
sciousness of  exercising  "  le  metier  de  Franklm ''  made  him 
already  think  himself  a  philosopher.  At  seventeen  he  became 
domiciled  at  Paris,  under  the  roof  of  his  father,  whose  circum- 
stances appear  at  this  time  to  have  been  considerably  improved  by 
some  accession  of  fortune. 

At  this  period  his  mind  received  its  decisive  impulse  towards 
literary  employment.  He  was  not  calculated  to  shine  in  the 
more  brilliant  paths  to  fame,  which  presented  so  tempting  a  pros- 
pect to  youthful  energy  in  that  turbulent  time.  Diminutive  in 
stature,  feeble  in  constitution,  and  uncomely  in  appearance,  as  his 
portrait  avouches  and  his  songs  confess,  {**  J6t6  sur  cette  boule. 
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laid,  cli^tif  et  souffrant/*)  he  had  do  temptation  to  embrace  the 
active  life  >vhich  then  solicited  enterprizmg  citizens  to  exertion. 
Although  at  a  later  time  he  entertained  the  thought  of  obtaining 
a  situation  in  the  Egyptian  colonj,  his  destiny  and  inclination 
combined  to  make  him,  wh^t  he  has  ever  since  remained »  a 
genuine  untravelled  Parisian.  His  ambition  was  confined  to 
visions  of  poetical  distinction ;  his  dreams  were  of  comedies  In 
the  elevated  style — of  dithyrambics  suggested  by  the  attractive 
reveries  of  Chateaubriand — of  an  epic  poem  on  the  subject  of 
Clovis^  for  which  he  was  to  collect  and  arrange  materials^  and  to 
defer  the  execution  to  the  age  of  thirty.  But  poverty  and  indo- 
lence together — (for  his  early  life  was  one  of  great  vicissitudes ;  the 
short  prosperity  of  his  family  was  followed  by  utter  destitution; 
he  was  often  obliged,  as  himself  expresses  it,  to  live  on  panade  for 
eight  days  together  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  expense  of  the 
cheapest  party  of  pleasure  with  the  earliest  of  his  Lisettes) — gra~ 
dually  averted  the  ambitious  current  of  his  thoughts.  In  180S,  in  a 
mixed  humour  of  disappointment  and  boldness,  he  made  a  packet 
of  his  juvenile  verses,  and  addressed  them,  with  a  letter,  which, 
he  says,  was  stamped  with  the  impress  of  republican  pride  hurt 
by  the  necessity  of  seeking  a  patron,  to  Lucien  Bonaparte,  then 
eminent  as  a  protector  of  letters.  The  brother  of  the  First 
Consul  appears  to  have  treated  him  not  only  with  generosity,  but 
with  kind  and  delicate  attention;  and  when  forced  to  leave 
France,  he  assigned  over  to  the  youthful  and  friendless  poet  his 
pension  as  a  member  of  the  Institute. 

From  that  fortunate  epoch  the  position  of  B^ranger  in  so- 
ciety, although  humble,  was  established,  and  sufficient  for  his 
very  moderate  desires.  He  obtained  an  insignificant  situation  in 
the  University,  which  he  did  not  lose  until  his  political  encounter 
with  the  government  of  Louis  XVIII*  During  this  peaceful  era 
of  his  life  he  gradually  abandoned  his*  various  schemes  of  poetical 
distinction.  Living  among  the  people,  a  close  and  somewhat 
satirical  observer  of  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  society,  he  im- 
bibed a  taste  for  the  simple  lyric  style,  to  which  he  ultimately 
devoted  himself.  ''  Va,"  he  would  say  to  himself  on  seeing 
D^saugiers  pass  in  the  street,  "  j'en  ferais  aussi  bien  que  toi,  des 
chansons,  n'6tait  ce  pas  mes  po&mes."  His  first  published  essays 
of  this  nature,  and  perhaps  his  best  in  the  gay  and  humorous 
strain,  date  from  the  last  years  of  the  Empire.  It  was  long  before 
he  could  be  brought  to  consider  these  light  effusions  as  entitled  to 
anything  more  than  an  ephemeral  popularity.  Even  now  he  pro- 
fesses to  be  sceptical  as  to  the  durability  of  his  fame.  Such  are 
the  sentiments  he  expresses  in  the  preface  to  the  volume  whose 
title  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
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**  Noiwitbstftndiog  all  that  friendship  has  dooe  for  me,  notwithstaod- 
ing  the  approbation  of  illustrions  names  and  the  indulgence  shown  me 
by  the  interpreters  of  public  opinion,  I  have  always  believed  that  my 
same  would  not  snnrive  me — that  my  reputation  would  sink  the  more 
swiftly  from  having  been  necessarily  buoyed  up  by  the  party  interest 
which  has  become  attached  to  it.  Men  have  judged  of  its  duration  by 
its  extent;  I  have  formed  another  calculation  in  my  own  mind,  which 
will  come  true  even  in  my  lifetime,  if  I  should  live  to  grow  old." 

In  this  passage,  and  in  several  others  of  the  preface  in  ques- 
tion, we  are  inclined  to  suspect  some  slight  affectation  of  modesty. 
But  if  B^raoffer  really  feels  what  he  has  here  expressed,  such  aa 
estimate  of  his  own  celebrity  must  be  allowed  to  accord  with  the 
general  simplicity  and  want  of  ostentation  which  have  charac- 
terized his  life. 

His  career  as  a  song  writer  has  in  fact  passed  through  three 
very  different  stages  of  celebrity.  As  an  agreeable  writer  of  bac- 
chanalian and  slightly  satirical  songs,  the  character  in  which  he 
£rst  appeared,  he  has,  perhaps,  no  greater  claims  on  immortality 
dian  others  who  have  signalized  themselves  in  the  same  depart- 
ment. Many  of  these  compositions  are  exquisite  in  their  kind, 
but  we  question  whether  any  French  songster,  or  indeed  any 
modern  Bacchanal  of  the  south  of  Europe,  can  be  very  deeply 
penetrated  with  the  true  inspiration  of  the  grape.  Whether  we 
consider  it  a  credit  or  a  dishonour  to  our  national  character,  we 
and  our  continental  brethren  of  Teutonic  descent  seem  alone  to 
have  preserved  in  much  purity  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Wine. 
We  nnd  plenty  of  wit  and  gaiety  in  these  favourite  catches  of  the 
Soci£t6  du  Caveau,  but  they  seem  to  be  always  on  their  weakest 
ground  when  they  desert  love  and  satire,  and  confine  themselves 
to  the  praises  of  their  Ai  and  Mursaulx.  They  have  nothing  of 
the  sublime  energy  of  conviviality  which  dignifies,  for  example, 
the  strains  of  our  own  lamented  Captain  Morris. 

B6ranger's  next  step  carried  him  into  the  turbulent  arena  of 
politics.  Having  no  military  ambition  or  active  enterprize,  he 
bad  never  entered  into  the  warlike  enthusiasm  of  France  under 
the  Empire.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  system  of  wholesale  de- 
population began  to  grow  unfashionable  in  the  circles  of  Paris, 
he  aided  the  general  sentiment,  as  far  as  be  could  do  so  with 
safety,  by  the  covert  allusions  contained  in  some  of  his  earlier 
songs  (such  as  Le  Roi  d'Yvetot),  Thus  far  there  was  a  simila- 
rity between  his  political  feelings  and  those  of  Paul  Courier, 
whose  extreme  indifference  to  martial  honours  had  made  him 
shun  the  most  brilliant  opportunities  of  personal  advancement. 
But,  unlike  the  pamphleteer,  the  poet  never  "  donna  dans  la  Re- 
stauration."  He  never  seconded  the  temporary  popularity  acquired 
by  the  author  of  the  Charter,  and  never  consented  to  the  slightest 
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compromise  or  concealment  of  his  dislike  to  foreign  occupation 
and  foreign  institutions.  He  refused  the  odious  dignity  of  the 
censorship,  which  was  offered  him  during  the  Hundred  Days; 
but  he  welcomed  the  second  restoration  with  no  greater  cordi* 
ality  than  the  first.  And  although  subsequent  events  have  made 
him  take  part  against  the  goverment  of  the  Barricades  with 
netriy  as  much  energy  as  he  bad  displayed  in  combating  those 
whom  it  dethroned,  he  has  never  relaxed  his  hostility  to  the  exiled 
family.     Witness  his  eloquent  address  to  Chateaubriand, 

**  £t  ivL  voadrais  t*attacher  ^  leor  cbiite! 
Connais  done  mieux  leur  folle  vanit^ : 
Ao  rang  dt»  maux  qu*au  ciel  m^me  eUe  impute, 
Leur  coaur  ingrat  met  ta  fid^lite.'^ 

We  yet  await,  with  some  apprehension »  for  the  reflexions  of 
his  muse  on  the  recent  romance  of  the  Prince  Lucchesi  Palli. 
Nevertheless,  he  appears  to  have  been  drawn  into  the  agitated  life 
of  a  partisan  writer  against  governmenti  in  which  he  has  pur- 
chased glory  probably  at  the  expense  of  much  happiness,  less  by 
his  own  natural  disposition  than  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  his 
friends,  and  seduced  by  the  temporary  applause  which  greets  a 
useful  political  ally.  He  became  intimate  with  the  successive 
leaders  of  the  liberal  party.  Of  these  Manuel  and  Lafitte  are  the 
two  of  whom  he  seems  to  speak  with  the  greatest  esteem  and  re- 
ipect,  ''  I  have  never  known,"  he  says  in  his  preface,  **  more 
than  one  man  from  whom  I  could  not  have  become  separated  if 
he  had  arrived  at  power — that  man  was  Manuel,  to  whom  France 
ttill  owes  a  tomb.  Here,  perhaps,  he  intends  some  covert  satire 
on  the  same  persons  whom  he  has  slightly  touched  in  his  late 
M>ng,  **  A  mes  amis  devenus  ministres."  Under  such  guidance, 
the  pen  of  B^ranger  acquired  a  degree  of  bitterness  very  foreign 
to  his  real  nature.  Harassed  by  the  vengeance  of  the  government 
against  which  he  had  declared  war,  he  fell  into  the  common  que- 
rulonsness  of  those  who  choose  to  consider  themselves  persecuted, 
where  they  have  themselves  irritated  a  powerful  enemy  into  open 
qoarrel.  But  this  is  the  view  which  the  political  satirist,  of  what- 
ever party,  uniformly  takes  of  his  own  case.  Whilst  unrestrained, 
he  braves  power  in  the  boldest  terms.  His  reader  would  suppose 
from  his  language  that  he  and  the  state  were  two  conflicting 
giants. 

— ■■ —  "  There  comes  my  mortal  enemy. 

And  either  he  must  fall  in  fight,  or  I. 

But  when  he  falls  into  tribulation,  he  becomes  in  his  own  eyes  an 
innocent,  helpless  victim,  and  his  former  enemy  an  unprovoked 
persecutor.  This  is  a  situation  of  no  great  dignity,  and  one  which 
we  regret  to  see  occupied  by  a  man  of  genius  and  integrity. 
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B£ranger  was  twice  fined  and  imprisoned — in  1821  and  182S. 
Hostile  as  we  are,  on  principle,  to  all  such  prosecutions,  we  must 
admit  that  the  poet  had  given  strong  provocation;  we  cannot 
therefore  wonder  that  the  governments  of  those  times  should  have 
sought  to  check  the  career  of  a  writer  who,  not  contented  with 
openly  attacking  both  the  reigning  system  and  its  individual  sup- 
porters, continually  represented  the  rulers  of  the  nation,  not  as 
mistaken  or  ignorant  magistrates  whose  errors  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected, but  as  implacable  enemies  who  must  be  wholly  got  rid  of. 
But  the  conduct  of  the  ministers  was  equally  imbecile  and  unjust, 
in  mixing  up,  as  they  were  pleased  to  do  in  their  prosecutions^ 
attacks  on  themselves  with  what  they  termed  attacks  on  decency 
and  religion.     The  people  never  fail  to  detect  the  paltry  artifice 
by  which  governments  endeavour  to  identify  th'eir  own  cause  witli 
-that  of  religion  and  morality,  and  by  confounding  together  sepa- 
rate offences,  to  add  a  sort  of  reciprocal  stren^d^  to  charges  of 
a  totally  distinct  nature,  either  of  which  by  itself  would  have 
been  insufficient  to  secure  a  conviction.     All  prosecutions  on  the 
ground  of  vicious  intent  are  odious  in  principle,  except  such  as 
are  employed  against  direct  violations  of  public  decency.     B6- 
ranger  was  reprehensible  enough  on  this  score  also ;  but  he  was 
too  prudent  to  give  his  enemies  so  fair  a  pretext  of  attack  by  ren- 
dering public  his  most  licentious  productions.     Consequently,  the 
government,  ia  order  to  support  its  favourite  charge  of  vice  and 
immorality,  was  fain  to  fix  upon  passages  which  the  most  scru- 
pulous censorial  prudery  would  have  passed  over  as  perfectly  in- 
noxious, had  they  not  been  indited  by  one  for  whom  the  Pro* 
cureur  du  Roi  was  lying  in  wait  on  other  accounts.    '*  On  ne 
voulut  pas  ne  faire  porter  le  jugement  que  sur  des  chansons  poli- 
tiques,"  says  the  poet,  "  et  on  n'osa  pas  incriminer  les  chansons 
contre  les  J6suites;  il  fallut  bon  gr6  mal  gr6  que  FAngegardien** 
(a  bold  and  witty  song,  but  one  not  more  irreligious  in  its  ten- 
dency than  half  the  daily  effusions  of  the  Parisian  press)  **  paydt 
pour  toutes.'' 

Undoubtedly,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  their  merit  by  the  effect 
which  they  have  produced,  the  political  songs  of  B6ranger  are 
the  most  powerful  efforts  of  this  description  which  have  ever  been 
made  public.  Nor  can  a  foreigner  fully  enter  into  their  deserts, 
or  with  fairness  attempt  to  depreciate  that  which  he  cannot  wholly 
understand.  Much  satire,  which  appears  to  the  casual  reader 
weak  and  pointless,  derives  the  whole  of  its  energy  from  being  in 
accordance  with  the  ephemeral  sentiment,  from  reproducing  the 
joke  or  anecdote  current  in  the  circles  of  the  day.  To  judge  of 
its  value,  we  must  duly  estimate  not  only  the  real  importance  of 
the  matter  to  which  the  lines  refer,  but  the  space  which  it  occu- 
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pied  in  the  public  mind  at  the  time  when  they  were  written;  But 
having  made  this  candid  avowal  of  our  own  insufficiency  to  decide 
6D  such  a  question,  we  may  the.  more  boldly  confess  that  we  can-? 
not  feel  that  the  fame  of  B6ranger  is  much  advanced  by  the  great 
majority  of  his  political  songs.  His  satire  seems  to  us  frequently 
vapid  and  spiritless;  a  happy  thought,  an  ingenious  expression^ 
is  too  often  purchased  by  many  a  line  of  vulgar  and  insipid  com- 
mon place.  The  living  fire  is  often  wanting,  and  its  absence  ill- 
supplied  by  the  false  scintillations  of  point  and  epigram,  or  an 
exaggerated  affectation  of  sentiment  and  assumed  enthusiasm. 
It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  temporary  popularity  acquired 
even  by  the  poorest  of  these  effusions.  Stranger,  in  this,  as  in 
all  his  other  capacities,  the  true  poet  of  the  people,  has  devoutly 
adopted  all  the  narrow  prejudices  and  mistaken  views  of  national 
honour,  together  with  all  the  real  patriotic  ardour,  which  distin- 
guish the  great  mass  of  uneducated  politicians  of  his  country. 
His  poetry  is  a  faithful  mirror,  representing  in  succession  all  the 
unfounded  and  grotesque  images  which  for  the  last  eighteen  years 
have  been  conjured  up  in  the  imagination  of  the  Parisian  quid- 
nuncs. No  illiberal  hatred  of  foreigners  has  been  rejected  by  his 
better  feelings,  no  gross  excess  of  national  vanity  has  ever  shocked 
his  judgment.  And,  like  many  other  wits,  he  never  appears  so 
happily  inspired  as  when  the  subject  before  him  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  exposing  to  ridicule  the  religious  observances .  of  hb 
country.  Here  too  he  flatters  and  shares  to  the  utmost  the  pre- 
judices of  the  vulgar  Parisian.  The  Jesuits  appear  so  constantly 
present  to  his  imagination  as  the  authors  of  all  evil,  that  we  think 
a  more  orthodox  joker  might  retort  upon  him  successfully  the 
language  of  his  famous  **  Mandement,"  in  which  he  makes  the 
preacher  attribute  every  crime  and  misfortune  since  the  creation 
to  Voltaire  and  Rousseau. 

There  is,  however,  another  numerous  class  of  his  political  songs^ 
or  rather  small  poems,  of  very  various  degrees  of  merit,  which 
appeal  to  more  general  feelings,  and  express  the  deeper  convic- 
tions of  the  poet.  Many  of  these  relate  to  that  favourite  subject, 
the  military  glory  of  France ;  some  of  these  are  extremely  beau- 
tiful, others  partake  more  or  less  of  the  exaggeration  and  bad 
taste  which  the  popularity  of  the  Marseillaise  seems  to  have  in^ 
troduced  into  French  poetry  of  this  description  (as  where,  in  *'  Le 
Cordon  Sanitaire,"  a  grenadier  opens  a  vein  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  the  conversion  of  the  white  flag  into  the  tricolor)* 
But  none  of  his  appeals  to  this  ready  source  of  French  sensibi- 
lity seem  to  have  attained  an  equal  popularity  with  that  unique 
effort  of  the  simple  poet  D6saugiers, 

'(  Dis-moi,  soldat,  soldat,  t*en  souviens-tu.*' 
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Others  embrace  an  extended  view  of  European  politics,  and  the 
future  destiny  of  the  human  race,  and  contain,  all  of  them,  the 
sparkles  of  that  glorious  fire  which  animates  die  grandest,  per- 
haps, of  his  national  lyrics,  and  one  of  the  noblest  offerings  which 
poetry  has  made  at  the  shrine  of  modern  civilization,  **  La  Sainte 
Alliance  des  Peuples/' 

'*  J*Ri  vu  la  Prix  descendre  sur  la  terre, 
Semant  de  Tor,  des  fleurs  et  des  ^pis. 
L'air  etait  calme,  et  do  Dieu  de  la  goerre 
£lle  etouffait  les  foudres  assoupis  : 
Ah,  disait  elle,  6gaox  par  la  yaillance, 
Fran^aiy,  Anglais,  Beige,  Russe,  ou  Germain^ 
Peuples,  forniez  une  Sainte-Alliance, 
£t  donnez  vous  la  main.*' 

We  should  despair  as  much  of  giving  by  translation  any  idea 
of  the  stately  march  and  dignity  of  this  majestic  ode,  as  of  retra- 
cing the  evanescent  grace  of  the  lighter  poems,  which  we  have  not 
ventured  to  attempt.  Perhaps  the  following  verses  (the  original 
was  written  in  182^)  may  excite  attention  from  the  solicitude  with 
which  Europe  has  more  recently  watched  the  aspect  of  the  hea* 
vens  in  their  most  threatening  quarter. 

Lk  Chant  du  Cosaque. 

^  Thou  steed,  the  Cossack's  noble  friend^ 

Bound  to  the  trumpet  of  the  North ! 
Once  more  the  winds  their  pinions  lend 

To  that  wild  war-note  issuing  forth : 
Come,  bathe  thy  seething  flanks  again 
In  the  red  streams  of  rebel  Seine ! 
Snort,  my  proud  courser !  for  we  go 
To  trample  kings  and  nations  low. 

'*  Thou  fret'st  not  silver  with  thy  foam. 

Gold  decks  not  now  thy  saddle-bow ; 
But  where  our  squadrons  make  their  home. 

Ours  are  the  treasures  of  the  foe ! 
And  thou  ere  long  shalt  find  a  stall 
In  arched  dome  of  royal  hall. 

"  Kings,  prelates,  nobles,  fiercely  pressed 
By  vassals  struggling  to  be  free. 
Have  cried.  Approach,  thou  Tartar  guest ! 
To  reign  o*er  them,  well  crouch  to  thee : 
I  seize  my  lance,  and  cross  and  crown 
Before  that  signal  bow  them  down. 

*^  A  giant  phantom  met  my  view, 

With  blood-shot  eye  and  regal  vest : 
He  cried.  My  reign  begins  anew ! 
A^nd  shook  his  war-axe  o'er  the  West. 
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KiDgof  tbe  Huns!  our  tribes  inherit 
Thioe  ancient  realm^  thy  tameless  spirit* 

*'  Ail  Europe's  dower  of  ancient  famcy 

Arts,  temples^  learning,  laws  and  ritesj 
Shall  vanish  hence  in  dust  and  flame. 

Where'er  thy  burning  hoof  alights : 
For  where  the  Cossack's  foot  hath  gone. 
The  Desert's  peace  roust  reign  alone ! 
On,  my  proud  courser  I  for  we  go 
To  trample  kings  and  nations  low." 

But  if  we  have  formed  a  correct  estimate  of  the  genius  of  B^* 
ranger,  it  is  not  by  his  merits  as  a  political  song-writer  that  be      \ 
will  be  finally  judged,  when  called  before  a  more  impartial  tri- 
bunal than  that  of  '*  La  Jeune  France,"  whose  prejudices  he  hsia.  ^ 
thus  condescended  to  flatter.,   Tbe  piromise  of  higher  efforts  and 
more  generous  inspiration  was  already  developing  itself  in  his  early 
attempts,  when,  at  tbe  commencement  of  his  career,  he  bad  suf- 
ficient judgment  to  rate  at  its  real  value  the  rapid  popularity^ 
which  these  lighter  effusions  were  acquiring.  rTbere  rlifli^  even ; 
through  his  gayest  productions  an  occasional  vein  of  philosophic  ^ 
melancholy  and  tenderness,  suflficiently  evident  to  show  that  bis   . 
lyre  possessed,  even  then,  chords  of  much  more  deep  and  thrilling   1 
music  than  those  which  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  strike^    ) 
Perhaps  the  vicissitudes  of  *his  later  life,  the  prosecutions  by    I 
which  he  has  suffered,  and  the  counsel  which  his  mind  has  taken   ',' 
of  herself  during  the  many  solitary  hours  of  his  imprisonments,  /. 
have  tended  to  mature  this  germ  of  poetical  sensibility^-    It  is. 
certain,  at  least,  that  he  has  only  in  his  more  recent  progress 
fully  abandoned  himself  to  those  outpourings  of  deep  pathos, 
mixed  with  philosophical  meditation,  which  characterise  the  last 
and  most  perfect  class  of  his  productions.     His  muse,  deserting 
the  narrow  political  circle  which  so  long  confined  her,  has  made 
a  bold  step  into  the  boundless  field  of  thought  suggested  by  the 
more  universal  feelings  and  passions  of  the  human  commonwealth^ 
Her  efforts  aspire  rather  to  the  character  of  odes  than  of  songs> 
of  which  they  present  only  the  form  and  lyrical  arrangement. 
The  subject  b  generally  found  in  some  reflection  suggested  by  I 
tbe  passing  occurrences  of  the  day,  or  by  some   picturesque  • 
point  of  view  in  the  exterior  of  common   life,   such  as  it  ex-  ; 
ists  among  the  lower  classes,  and  such  as  B6ranger  has  long  i 
studied  and  most  faithfully  expressed  it.     From  these  humble   \ 
topics  tbe  poem  diverges,  like  so  many  of  the  noblest  lyrics 
of  Burns,  into  a  high  strain  of  moral  thought,  or  into  the  vast    . 
maze  of  meditations  which  the  state  and  prospects  of  modern    | 
societjr  open  to  the  inquirer.     If  the  tone  of  these  meditations  is   } 
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generally  of  a  melancholy  and  sceptical  cast,  dissatisfied  with  the 
present,  and  doubtful  of  the  future,  it  is  at  least  a  scepticism  tem- 
pered by  a  strong  sympathy  with  the  ordinary  domestic  feelings 
and  attachments  of  mankind,  which  the  poet  seems  to  respect  as 
the  true  and  only  landmarks  of  civilization.  All  this  train  of  ideas 
is  bound  together  and  connected  with  the  original  thought  by  the 
recurring  verses  which  form  the  chorus  of  the  song. 

In  the  labour  of  the  chansonnier,  this  burden  occupies  the 
same  place  with  relation  to  the  whole  composition  which  is  filled 
by  the  rhyme  in  each  couplet  of  ordinary  poetry.  The  difiiculty 
which  he  finds  in  adapting  the  whole  of  his  little  work  to  this 
portion  of  it,  which  must  be,  as  it  were,  the  key-note  of  the 
accord — must  express  the  central  thought,  to  which  all  the  diver- 
gent ideas  of  the  poem  must  be  ingeniously  attached — is  of  the 
same  nature  with  tnat  which  the  common  versifier  feels  while 
engaged  in  the  process  of ''  hunting  for  a  rhyme."  And  the  mode 
in  which  the  song-writer  of  real  genius  accomplishes  his  object 
differs  from  that  pursued  by  the  mere  ballad-maker,  just  as  rhyme 
is  differently  handled  by  the  poet  and  the  poetaster.  Panard, 
C0II6,  and  the  other  easy  chansonniers  of  French  society,  usually 
adopted  some  popular  ^  refrain,*'  and  endeavoured,  bon  gre  mal 
gre,  to  force  a  number  of  trivial  thoughts  into  tolerable  continuity 
with  this  thesis,  to  use  a  school  expression.  And  in  the  same 
manner  every  versifier  who  happens  to  read  these  lucubrations 
will  painfully  acknowledge  with  ourselves  the  toil  and  vexation 
of  spirit  which  are  endured  by  a  hapless  being  who  has  found  a 
rhyme  which  tickles  his  ear  and  is  anxious  either  to  find  a  thought 
to  suit  it,  or  to  adapt  it  by  violence  to  &e  subject  which  he  has  in 
hand.  The  process  by  which  the  man  of  genius,  such  as  B6ranger, 
developes  the  sentiment  which  he  has  within  himself  into  the  form 
of  the  tiny  and  beautiful  creature  of  imagination  which  it  is  des- 
tined to  become^  is  essentially  different  from  this  rough  operation. 
To  him,  the  idea  which  is  to  be  illustrated  first  presents  itself;  a 
rude  and  undigested  mass.  Rarely  does  it  assume  a  definite 
shape  until  after  it  has  long  occupied  a  place  in  the  repositories 
of  his  mind.  Nor  is  it  by  an  actual  process  of  labour  that  this 
^hape  is  at  last  evolved,  although  much  labour  must  be  gone 
through,  with  little  immediate  effect  in  the  previous  consideration 
of  it.  The  critical  moment  of  production  comes  at  once,  and  the 
result  flashes  upon  the  imagination  like  lightning,  frequently 
during  waking  hours  at  night,  when  the  mind  of  the  poet  is  dis« 
engaged  from  the  course  of  ordinary  associations.  A  single  un- 
expected thought  or  an  unsolicited  word  then  presents  itself,  and 
determines  the  whole  futurity  of  the  song.  The  moral  sentiment 
or  purpose  which  is  to  be  developed,  the  image  under  which  that 
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sentiment  is  to  be  iHustrated,  the  burden,  Mrhich  is,  as  it  were, 
the  mechanical  engine  by  which  the  scattered  portions  of  the 
image  are  to  be  manufactured  into  a  single  figure,  all  become 
present  to  the  intellect  at  one  glance.  The  whole  future  picture 
is  there,  in  smaller  dimensions,  like  natural  objects  seen  through  a 
camera  lucida.  Then  the  poet,  if  he  pleases,  may  go  to  sleep 
again ;  in  the  expressive  language  of  Biranger  himself,  **  il  tient 
son  affaire/*  It  matters  not  then  whether  the  execution  of  the 
song  is  finished  off  in  an  hour  or  two  of  happy  humour,  or 
whether,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case  with  B6ranger,  it  furnishes 
occupation  for  a  considerable  time,  the  subject  being  frequently 
touched  and  retouched,  taken  up  or  laid  aside*  Whether  its  com- 
pletion be  the  work  of  days  or  years  is  of  no  consequence  to  the 
poet.  //  iient  son  affaire.  Time  and  occupation  cannot  rob  him 
of  his  idea,  for  it  made  its  appearance  at  once,  like  Minerva  from 
the  brain  of  Jupiter,  perfect  and  armed  at  all  points. 

We  have  already  hinted  at  the  resemblance  which  appears  to  * 
us  to  exist  between  the  poetical  characteristics  of  B6ranger  and 
Bums.    There  are  few  analogies  in  the  whole  range  of  com- 
parison between  the  literature  of  the  two  nations,  which  have 
struck  us  more  forcibly.    That  such  a  resemblance  should  be 
traced  between  the  Parisian,  weak  and  inert  in  corporeal  frame, 
and  shut  out  from  nature  for  fifty  years  between  the  glaring  walls    \ 
of  his  narrow  streets,  and  the  hardy  peasant  nurtured  in  the  free 
air  of  the  Scottish  uplands,  will  surprise  none  of  those  who  know    ; 
how  far  the  deep  springs  of  the  human  mind  lie  beneath  its  super-    1 
ficial  currents,  and  how  a  similar  relative  position  may  produce  a 
corresponding  similarity  of  effect  on  two  characters,  whose  positive     \ 
circumstances  of  situation  are  widely  different.    Both  were  raised 
into  notice  by  the  exertion  of  their  mental  powers  from  among 
the  lowest  ranks  of  their  countrymen.     Both  had  imbibed  the 
habits  and  tastes  of  their  fellows,  exalted,  but  not  changed,  by 
superior  genius.     Both  aspired,  from  the  beginning,  to  the  dis* 
tinction  of  being,  emphatically,  the  popular  poets  of  their  respec- 
tive cotemporaries.    ''  S'il  reste  de  la  poesie  au  monde,*'  says 
Biranger  in  his  preface,  **  c*est  dans  ses  rangs  (those  of  le  peuple) 
qu'il  faut  la  chercher.     Qu'on  essaie  done  d'en  faire  pour  lui.'* 
Neither  of  them  had  acquired  the  slightest  tincture  of  that  over- 
refinement  which  makes  more  educated  poets  strive  to  avoid,  as 
hacknied  and  trivial,  the  common  topics  and  feelings  of  work-day 
society.     Neither,  in  their  simplicity,  were  apprehensive  of  being     ; 
considered  vulgar;  and,  consequently,  each  has  effectually  avoided 
the  imputation.    The  ethical  characteristics  of  their  genius  are 
equally  similar.    Each  was  actuated  by  deep  pride  and  conscious- 
ness of  merit,  and  each^  unfortunately,  has  carried  his  assumed    / 
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independence  and  haughtiness  of  mood  so  far  as  not  only  to  scorn 
the  outward  formalities  of  social  life,  but  likewise  to  stigmatize  its 
morality  as  cant  and  hypocrisy.  If  the  genius  of  Burns  exhibits 
more  fire  and  sustained  brilliancy,  and  his  homely  tenderness  pos- 
sesses a  more  exquisite  pathos,  a  wider  field  of  observation  and 
habits  of  more  extended  thought  have  given  to  B6ranger  a  deeper 
cast  of  philosophic  reflection*  /Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  magic  by  which  his  wild  and  apparently  artless  strains  occa- 
sionally call  up  in  the  reader's  mind  a  long  and  serious  train  of 
associations^  and  lead  him  unawares  into  the  perplexed  labyrinth 
of  metaphysical  or  political  subtilties.  We  cannot  venture  to 
translate,  and  still  less  to  paraphrase,  the  singular  ballad  of  '*  Lea 
Boh6miens,"  one  of  his  most  popular  efforts,  and  in  which  this 
art  seems  to  us  eminently  displayed : — 

**  Sorciers,  bateleurs,  et  filous, 

Reste  immonde 

D*an  ancien  monde, 
Sorciers,  bateleurs,  et  filoos. 
Gals  Bohemiens,  d'aii  venez-vons?*' 

'^  D'ou  nons  venons  ?  Ton  n'en  sait  rien. 

L'hirondelle 

D'ou  vous  vient-elle } 
D'oik  nous  venons  ?  Ton  n'en  sait  rien : 
Oii  nous  irons,  le  sait-on  bien } 

"  Sans  pays^  sans  prince,  et  sans  lois, 

Notre  vie 

Est  digne  d'envie : 
Sans  pays,  sans  prince,  et  sans  lois, 
L'homme  est  heurenx  Tun  jour  sur  trois. 

•  •  •  •  • 

'^  Voir,  c*est  avoir.    Allons  courir ! 

Vie  errante 

Est  chose  enivrante : 
Voir,  c  est  avoir.    Aliens  courir ! 
Car  tout  voir,  c*est  toot  conqu^iir* 

*'  Ton  ceil  ne  pent  se  detacher, 

Philosopbe 

De  mince  6toffe, 
Ton  ceil  ne  peut  se  d6tacher 
Du  vieux  coq  de  ton  vieux  clocher.'* 

*  *  ^  •         •  • 

''  Les  Bohemiens"  are  not,  indeed,  the  gypsies  of  Bums;  but 
each  poet  exhibits  alike  a  strong  sympathy  with  those  proletary 
classes  which  live  in  habitual  violation  of  the  law,  and  that  far 
greater  number  who  obey  it  rather  as  a  powerful  enemy  than  a 
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.    paternal  protector.     Smugglers  and  poachers  are  great  favourites  [ 
'    with  B6ranger.     "  Jeanne  la  Rousse'*  and  '*  Jacques/'  in  his  last  \ 
supplemental  collection,  are  beautiful  and  pathetic  pieces,  and 
v^  more  effective  attacks  on  the  aristocracy  of  modern  wealth  than 
\all  that  the  coarse  indignation  of  our  corn-law  poets  can  furnish,  y 
"Ijes  Coutrebandiers"  is  leas  interesting;  bat  k- may,  perhaps, 
be  more  easy  to  give  some  idea  of  its  tone  and  spirit  by  translation. 

**  Tis  midnight,  dark  midnight^  so  forward  my  boys, 
Males  ready,  men  steady,  our  work  is  begun ; 
Look  out  for  the  signal ;  no  bustle,  no  noise  j 

But  see  to  the  priming  of  pistol  and  gun  : 
There  are  numbers  against  us,  but  lead  is  not  dear, 
And  dark  though  it  be,  yet  our  balls  wiU  see  clear. 

"  'TIS  the  life  of  a  hero,  the  life  that  we  live,  boys. 

With  deeds  full  of  daring  and  peril  to  tell; 
Oor  silks  and  our  trinkets,  the  gold  that  we  give,  boys, 

The  girls  of  our  mountains  remember  them  well  3 
Town,  castle  and  cottage,  our  traffic  they  know, 
Tho*  the  law  calls  us  rogues,  yet  the  people  says  no. 

^'  Nor  whirlwind  nor  snow-drift  our  courage  affright. 
We  sleep  while  the  torrents  are  roaring  aloud ; 
Our  hearts  they  grow  bolder,  our  footsteps  more  light, 
On  the  peaks  of  our  frontiers,  in  tempest  and  cloud ; 
How  oft  have  we  trampled  their  desolate  heath. 
And  braved  from  their  summit  the  foemen  beneath ! 

"  Skill,  labour  and  forethought  are  wasted  in  vain 
While  monarchs  with  taxes  the  roads  barricade  3 

So  forward,  my  gallants  !  on  land  and  on  main 
We  hold  in  our  hands  the  true  balance  of  trade } 

And  Heav'n,  that  protects  us,  fulfils  its  design^ 

To  scatter  the  riches  that  law  would  confide. 

**  Our  governors,  drunk  with  the  madness  of  power. 
On  the  free  gifts  of  nature  may  triple  each  tax ; 
Law  blights  on  their  branches  the  fruit  and  the  flower. 

In  the  cabin  of  labour  breaks  hammer  and  axe : 
To  solace  our  thirst  and  the  land  to  enrich. 
When  God  makes  a  river — Law  makes  it  a  ditch. 

*'  What !  'twixt  kingdoms  united  in  triumphs  and  woes. 
Arts,  language,  and  rights,  can  they  sever  the  chain. 
Or  make  of  one  people  two  nations  of  foes. 

By  the  protocol-parchment  which  cuts  them  in  twain  ? 
No !  they  spin  the  same  wool,  the  same  vintage  they  drain. 
And  the  smuggler  takes  heed  lest  their  labour  be  vain. 

'*  0*er  the  ramparts  of  kingdoms  the  little  bird  flies 
And  no  sentinel  bids  him  new  monarchs  obeyj 
The  hot  breath  of  summer  yon  rivulet  dries. 
Which  serves  as  a  limit  to  kings  and  their  sway. 
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We  leap  o'er  the  barriers  tbey  bid  us  revere, 

Those  blood-purchas'd  lines  which  have  cost  them  so  <lear. 

"  The  deeds  of  the  smuggler  each  cottage  can  sing. 
The  smuggler  whose  musket,  so  deadly  and  tme^ 
In  bidding  our  mountains'  old  echoes  to  ring, 

May  one  day,  perchance^  waken  liberty  too : 
\^lien  our  countiy's  in  peril,  her  foes  foil  of  glee. 
She'll  cry  to  the  smuggler,  come,  battle  for  me!" 

The  superstitions  of  die  French  peasantry  afford  undoubtedly 
far  less  attractive  subjects  for  the  poet  than  the  wild  supernatural 
world  of  Scottish  imagination.  But  such  as  they  are,  they  too 
have  furnished  convenient  themes  for  the  excursive  reveries  of  this 
self*taught  philosopher.  In  attempting  to  imitate  one  or  two 
specimens  of  this  class  of  his  compositions,  we  must  again  warn 
the  reader  that  we  do  not  select  those  which  appear  to  us  the  best, 
but  those  of  which  we  have  conceived  it  most  easy  to  transfer  the 
general  tone  and  sentiment  into  our  own  language.  And  he  will 
readily  conclude  that  poetry,  of  which  the  peculiar  charm  consists 
in  purity  and  terseness  of  expression,  must  appear  to  great  disad- 
vantage in  the  uncouth  garb  of  a  translation. 


''  LBS  ET0ILE8  QUI  FILENT. 


*'  Berger,  tu  dls  que  notre  ^toile 

R^gle  nos  jours  et  brille  aux  oieux." 
"  Oui,  mon  ennint :  mais  dans  son  voile 

La  nuit  le  d^robe  k  nos  yeux/' 
"  Berger,  sur  cet  azur  tranquille 

De  lire  on  te  croit  le  secret : 
Quelle  est  cette  6toile  qui  file. 

Qui  file,  file,  et  disparatt  V* 


"  Shepherd !  thou  say'st  our  earthly  doom 
Obeys  some  star's  mysterious  power/' 
Ves,  my  fair  child :  but  night*s  deep  gloom 
Veils  from  our  eyes  the  destined  hour. 
'*  Shepherd !  thou  read*st  the  stars  aright, 

Hast  tracked  each  planet's  wandering  way  > 
Say,  what  betides  yon  falling  light. 

Which  shoots,  and  shooots,  and  fades  away  Y' 

My  child,  some  mortal  breathes  his  last, 

His  star  shoots  downward  from  its  sphere  } 
That  being's  latest  hours  were  past 

Mid' jovial  fnends  and  festive  cheer : 
All  reckless  sped  his  summoned  sprite 
While  flushed  in  evening  sleep  he  lay — 
^'  See !  yet  another  fleeting  light 

Which  shoots,  and  shoots,  and  fades  away !" 
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Mycbild»  how^  pure,  how  bright  iU  beam ! 

There  sank  a  nsaiden  good  and  fair  j 
This  mom  repaid  each  wishful  dream, 

Each  constant  sigh,  each  hour  of  care; 
This  mom  her  brow  with  flowers  was  dightj  t 

She  crossed  her  father's  doors  to  day — 
See  f  yet  another  passing  light 

Which  shoots,  aad  shoots,  and  fades  away  !** 

Just  then,  a  high  and  mighty  lord, 

New-hom,  in  gold  and  porple  sleeping, 
His  infant  breath  to  Heaven  restored. 

And  left  a  princely  mother  weeping : 
Courtier,  and  slave,  and  parasite 

Were  gathering  round  their  future  prey — 
See !  yet  another  meteor  light, 

Which  shoots,  and  shoots,  and  fades  away !" 

My  child,  how  comet-like  it  gleamed ! 

A  royd  favourite's  star  was  there. 
Who  laughed  our  woes  to  scorn,  and  deemed 

Twas  pride  to  mock  a  realm's  despair : 
Even  now  his  flatterers  hide  from  sight 

The  portraits  of  their  God  of  clay — 
See !  yet  another  wandering  light. 

Which  shoots,  and  shoots,  and  fades  away  !*' 

My  child,  the  blessings  of  the  poor 

Wing'd  heavenwaid  yonder  fleeting  soul ; 
Distress  but  gleans  from  other's  store, 

Fros:i  his  dhe  reaped  a  plenteous  dole: 
From  hr  and  near,  this  very  night. 

Towards  his  doors  the  houseless  stray-— 
See !  yet  another  falling  light. 

Which  shoots,  and  shoots,  and  hdea  away!" 

That  star  controul'd  a  monarch's  fate! 

Go  i  welcome,  son,  thy  lowly  dwelling ; 
And  envy  not  the  stars  of  state 

In  lustre  or  in  size  excelling : 
For  didst  thou  shine  all  coldly  bright 

In  useless  grandeur,  men  would  say, 
'Tis  but  a  passing  meteor-light 

Whid^  shoots,  and  shoots,  and  fades  away ! 

''  LB  JUIF  SBBANT. 

One  draught  to  slake  these  lips  unblest. 

Christian !  I  ask  of  thee  but  one  -, 
The  wandering  Hebrew  wretch  thou  seest 

Whom  still  the  whirlwind  hurries  on. 
Warn  down  with  years,  yet  aged  never. 

Upon  the  day  of  doom  in  vain 
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I  dr^am  eacb  nigbt  hi  wildering  fever. 

Each  morn  the  8un  comes  forth  tLgaln,  • 
And  whilst  I  roam,  earth  tometh  ever, 
Ever,  for  ever ! 

'*  From  age  to  age  it  bears  me  on 

O'er  dust  that  once  was  Greece  and  Rome, 
O'er  thousand  empires  past  and  gone. 

As  sea-winds  drive  the  fleeting  foam : 
The  seeds  of  good  that  die  unblest. 

And  ill's  rich  barvesta  I've  beheld. 
And  new-born  worlds  from  ocean's  breast, 

That  shall  outlast  the  worlds  of  eld. 

"  My  heart  is  changed,  but  changed  in  wrath ; 

1  fain  would  succour  mortals*  woe. 
But  ere  their  thanks  can  bless  mv  path, 

The  summoning  whirlwind  bids  me  go ! 
Forward  !  the  sufferer's  hand  may  grasp 

The  little  alms  I  love  to  give ; 
But  may  not  press  with  grateful  clasp 

My  passing  hand  which  bids  him  live. 

"  If  in  hot  noon's  relentless  hours, 

By  shady  lea  or  murmuring  wave, 
I  strive  to  rest  mid  summer  flowers, 

I  hear  the  restless  whiiiwind  rave  ! 
One  peaceful  dream — one  draught  of  pleBSQrci— 

Can  such  celestial  wrath  awake  ? 
A  long  repose  of  endless  leisure 

Might  scarce  suffice  my  thirst  to  slake ! 

''  If  by  the  spot  which  saw  my  birth 

I  long  to  stand,  and  gaze  alone. 
To  trace  each  ridge  of  mouldering  earth, 

Each  grassy  mound,  each  formless  stone ; 
The  whirlwind  comes !  away,  away-— 

Break  not  thy  fathers'  funeral  sleep  $ 
Whilst  earth  abides,  thou  can'st  not  stay. 

No  place  of  rest  for  thee  they  keep ! 

**  The  Son  of  God  in  torture  dying, 

I  mocked  him  with  a  fiendish  yell — 
3eneath  my  feet  the  e^ith  is  flying — 

The  whirlwind  comes— farewell,  farewell ! 
Ye  tyrant  sons  of  wrath  and  pr\de, 

My  marvellous  sufferings  you  see ; 
In  heartless  scorn  I  dared  deride 

Not  heaven — but  wrong'd  humanity  !** 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  conveying,  either  by  our  remarks  or 
our  imitations,  any  idea  of  the  character  of  thia  truly  orjginal 
poet^  it  will  be  seen  that|the  secret  of  bis  success  chiefly  consists  ^ 

I  ^ 
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A  10  the  oniventl  and  popular  view  which  he  studies  to  take  of 
(-'life  in  every  one  of  its  aspects.  He  disdains  to  employ  no  sen- 
,  timenty  no  train  of  ideaS|  however  trivial  or  common-place, 
I  provided  they  are  such  as  do  actually  occupy  and  interest  the 
^  minds  of  the  million.  He  recoils  before  no  expression  or  image, 
because  it  has  been  backnied  by  common  usage,  provided  it  still 
^  finds  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
The  spirit  of  external  nature  seldom  appeals  to  his  imagination. 
He  does  not  exhibit  or  possess  any  acute  sense  of  its  beauties. 
This  is  a  taste  which  the  inhabitants  of  most  countries  only  acquire 
with  the  progress  of  refinement,  and  which  even  in  our  highly- 
advanced  civilization  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  educated  few.  He 
is  most  at  home  in  the  crowded  dwellings  of  Paris,  in  the  bivouac 
of  the  soldier,  or  in  the  cabin  of  the  countryman,  in  tracing  the 
vague  opinions,  or  expressing  the  simple  desires  of  the  multitude. 
And  hence  it  arises  that  B6ranger,  without  the  knowledge  of  a  single 
Greek  or  Latin  author,  is  to  our  apprehension  by  far  the  most  clas- 
sical poet  of  the  present  day,  because  in  the  developement  of  his 
mind  and  the  progress  of  his  genius  he  pursued  the  same  track 
which  was  trodden  by  the  children  of  a  less  refined  generation. 
Our  impressions,  (in  modem  times,)  whether  relating  to  external 
nature,  or  to  the  experience  of  human  life,  are  mostly  received 
at  second  hand.  We  begin  to  think  through  the  medium  of 
books,  before  we  have  begun  to  observe  for  ourselves.  Hence 
a  standard  of  reference  is  early  formed  in  our  minds,  which, 
whether  it  be  true  or  false,  is  not  that  which  we  should  have 
naturally  acquired,  and  widely  different  from  that  which  the  edu- 
cation of  circumstances  would  have  led  us  to  adopt.  Hence  we 
view  all  objects  as  through  a  glass,  which  cannot  represent  them 
without  a  certain  degree  of  distortion,  and  are  frequently  as- 
tonished without  reason,  when  we  reflect  how  widely  different  an 
aspect  nature  and  man  assume  to  the.  educated  and  the  unedu- 
cated observer.  And  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  of 
die  general  spread  of  intelligence,  we  cannot  but  apprehend  that 
the  barrier  between  these  two  classes  is  increasing  rather  than 
diminishing  in  strength  and  substance.  Hence  the  great  benefit 
of  classical  instruction  is,  that  it  tends  to  correct  our  minds  by 
causing  us  to  intersperse  Qur  ideas  with  those  of  a  race  of  men 
who  formed  their  conclusions  and  drew  their  observations  and 
their  images  after  a  fashion  entirely  different  from  our  own.  Tliey 
studied  universal  human  nature ;  we  the  Petitions  character  of  a 
particular  class.  Beranger,  without  the  slightest  tincture  of 
classical  attainments,  has  arrived  at  nearly  the  same  point  with 
them  through  natural  taste  and  favourable  circumstances.  He 
"'  is  the  poet  of  modem  France,  just  as  Arcbilocbus  and  Simonides 
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iirere  the  poets  of  their  Ionian  fellow  citizens^  iivithout  distinction 
of  high  and  low.  Nor  could  we  find  any  where  poetry  so  nearly 
resembling  his  own  (especially  in  those  philosophical  ballads 
which  we  regard  as  his  most  perfect  compositions)  as  in  the 
relics  of  the  early  lyric  writers  of  the  Anthology.  They  exhibit 
the  same  simple  unity  of  purpose.  The  poet  seems  to  pour  out 
at  once  the  whole  thought  with  which  his  mind  is  pregnant, 
without  curtailing  its  dimensions  or  altering  its  shape  to  please 
the  taste  of  fastidious  critics.  He  cares  not  whether  his  image 
is  a  trivial  one,  or  has  been  a  thousand  times  repeated  before.  It 
is  his  property,  just  as  it  was  that  of  his  predecessors,  for  although 
he  repeats  he  does  not  imitate.  Hence,  in  B6ranger,  as  in  those 
ancient  fragments,  we  find  much  that  appears  trite,  insipid,  and 
common-place ;  but  we  find  withal  that  true  and  genuine  sim- 
plicity which  is  only  attained  by  consummate  art  and  laborious 
exertion. 

Another  point  of  resemblance  between  the  French  chanson- 
nier  and  these  pristine  writers,  arises  (we  fear)  from  confirmed  irre- 
ligious persuasion,  acting  upon  a  kindly,  yet  melancholy  tempera- 
ment. He  may  be  gay  and  humorous,  bitter,  sarcastic,  light,  and 
careless  by  turns  on  the  surface ;  but  plaintiveness  is  the  hidden 
soul  of  all  his  poetry.  Futurity  is  to  him  only  an  object  of  gloomy 
foreboding.  Carpe  diem,  is  in  his  mouth  not  the  trivial  common- 
place of  ordinary  conviviality,  but  a  most  deep  and  heartfelt 
acknowledgment  of  the  only  truth  which  his  philosophy  recog- 
nizes. Youth  and  pleasure  constitute  the  only  substantial  good  ; 
every  day  which  passes  is  an  irreparable  loss,  a  comrade  to  be 
mourned  for,  as  a  departed  friend.  Many  of  his  most  beautiful 
songs  do  but  echo,  in  many  a  mournful  variation,  this  thought, 
which  comes  so  sadly  home  to  the  hearts  of  thousands,  which 
admit  of  few  other  thoughts.  *'  Bonsoir,*' ''  Encore  des  Amours," 
J'ai  cinquante  ans,"  <'  La  Vieillesse,"  **  La  Com^te  de  1832/' 
^'  Treize  i  Table,"-^all  these  are  but  so  many  exquisite  manifesta^ 
tions  of  that  dark  importunate  spirit,  which  came  at  intervals  to 
wrinkle  the  brows  of  Anacreon  and  Meleager  beneath  their 
coronals  of  flowers. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  bring  to  a  close  this  imperfect  tribute 
of  admiration,  rendered  to  a  writer  whose  peculiar  beauties  a 
foreign  critic  must  with  diffidence  attempt  to  appreciate,  although 
they  are  such  as  to  endear  him  more  and  more  to  us  at  every 
.  successive  perusal.  /  We  have  been  the  more  tempted  to  extend  to 
some  length  these  remarks  on  poems  which  many  may  still  be  dis- 
posed to  regard  as  mere  fugitive  trifles,  by  the  feeling  that  if  the 
title  be  denied  to  their  author,  France  possesses  at  present  no 
poet  of  original  talent.    The  established  leaders  of  the  classical 
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and  romantic  schooU  have  enjoyed  a  popularity,  rather  exacted 
by  the  strenuous  efforts  of  their  respective  partisans,  than  pro- 
ceeding from  natural  and  unextorted  admiration.  Delavigne 
and  Lamartine,  writers  whose  reputation  seems  to  sustain  itself 
with  difficulty,  offer,  each  of  them  in  his  own  manner,  nothing 
but  cold  reflections  of  the  brilliancy  of  Byron.  The  pecu- 
liar fashion  in  poetry  which  was  set  by  that  daring  innovator 
seems  scarcely  to  have  outlasted  one  generation  of  readers ;  and 
the  minor  herd  of  his  followers  will,  of  course,  fall  rapidly  into 
insignificance.  As  for  Victor  Hugo,  who  seems  to  occupy  the 
most  prominent,  if  not  the  most  exalted  place  in  the  French  Par- 
nassus of  the  day,  he  is  far  too  obscurely  sublime  in  his  exalted 
flights,  and  too  deeply  immersed  at  other  times  in  the  shades  of 
bathos,  to  allow  our  moderate  and  timid  criticism  to  attempt  an 
admeasurement  of  his  actual  dimensions ;  and  we  turn  with 
fresher  and  fresher  enjoyment  from  the  laborious  dulness  or 
more  laborious  extravagance  of  these  and  the  other  poets  of  the 
day,  to  the  terse  spirit  and  profound  sensibility  of  a  writer  whose 
magic  is  the  more  powerful  from  being  apparently  exercised  by 
a  hand  unconscious  of  its  dominion.  £ven  his  occasional 
tameness  and  insipidity  become  pleasant  to  the  reader,  because 
they  seem  inseparably  connected  with  that  tender  simplicity 
which  tints,  as  it  were,  the  distance  of  all  his  various  pictures 
with  its  quiet  colouring.  Many  will,  no  doubt,  prefer  to  regard 
him  as  the  favourite  chansonnier  of  social  enjoyment,  wit,  and 
satire.  We  think  that  he  has  higher  titles  to  present  fame  and 
future  immortality,  and  that  his  own  exclamation  paints  most 
truly  the  real  strength  of  his  lyrical  genius. 

*'  Men  Dieu,  vous  m'avez  bien  dote  : 
Je  n*ai  ni  force  ni  sagesse : 
Mais  je  jposs^de  une  gaite 
Qui  n'onense  pas  la  tristesse.'* 


Art.  III. — Du  Systime  Pinitentiaire  aux  Etats-Unis,  et  de  son 
Application  en  France;  suivis  dun  Appendice  sur  les  Colonies 
Penales,  et  de  Notes  Statistiques.     Par  MM.  G.  de  Beaumont 
et  A.  de  Tocqueville,  Avocats  a  la  Cour  Roy  ale  de  Paris,  &c. 
Paris.    1833.     8vo. 
Among  the  more  perplexing  of  the  difficulties  which  result  from 
the  complicated  machinery  of  a  highly  civilized  state,  is  the  dis- 
posal of  the  persons  of  those  offenders  whom  it  is  necessary  to 
exclude  from  society  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.     The  rude 
old  plan  of  extermination,  mutilation,  or  otherwise  marking  the 
body  with  some  sign  that  shall  be  a  warning  of  the  infamy  of  the 
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beflter— or  the  other  alternative  of  ccistittjr  the  malefketor  into  ati 
unwholesome  dungeon,  where,  by  force  of  chain^y  bad  airi  bad 
food,  and  bad  treatment^  he  might  gradually  eiipiate  hh  erime  atid 
forfeit  his  life  or  his  health,  are  schemes  as  little  Adapted  Id  the 
wants  as  the  wishes  of  an  advanced  period  of  civiliiatictn^  The 
change  was  operated  under  motives  of  huitianityi  Executidita 
have  been  diminished,  the  law  made  more  leiiient,  infafiilzitig 
marks  and  mutilations  found  to  be  as  impolitic  as  inhuman,  prisona 
have  been  rendered  comfortable,  the  hulks  are  described  as  "  ^ 
pretty  jolly  sort  of  life,*'  and  transportation  to  a  penal  colony  is 
regarded  as  a  fortunate  conclusion  to  a  turbulent  CiB'>Atlantic 
existence.  The  spirit  of  the  old  institutions  was  vengetDCO'-'-^f 
the  modern  ones,  philanthropy!  crime  nevertheless  has  gradually 
increased,  and  now  that  the  means  tftken  for  its  repfessioni  wtae^ 
ther  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  are  subjedted  to  examination^  it 
appears  as  if  nothing  in  either  period  was  calculated  to  produce 
that  desirable  end.  The  blind  dealings  of  vengeance  were  capri^' 
cious  and  uncertain;  the  zealous  and  equally  blind  exertions  of 
philanthropy  stopped  short  altogether  at  the  relief  of  the  physical 
suffering  of  the  criminal,  leaving  at  the  same  lime  ample  opportu'* 
nities  for  further  moral  cdrruptioni  and  by  no  means  protecting 
society  from  the  commission  of  crime  by  the  force  of  eifemplary 
punishment. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  and  done  in  thli  country  on  the 
subject  of  prison  discipline  und  secondary  punishmentSi  the  state 
of  our  institutions  is  precisely  this — that  they  cost  enormous  tuma 
of  money — are  not  calculated  to  deter  from  the  oommisiion 
of  offences,  and  are  so  managed  that  each  is  held,  on  the  beat 
testimony,  to  be  a  perfect  school  of  crime*  They  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  peruse  the  two  late  Reports  of  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  puoiahment  will  have  no 
hesitation  in  agreeing  that  occasional  residences  in  our  prisons,  a 
few  years'  labour  in  our  dockvards,  or  a  voyage  to  Australia,  are 
commonly  calculated  on  by  the  population  of  thieves  and  other 
offenders  as  events  in  life  incidental  to  the  profession  they  have 
chosen,  and  in  no  wise  to  be  deprecated  when  they  happen,  though 
to  be  avoided  ^s  long  as  possible,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  plea- 
santer  to  be  carrying  on  the  war  with  a  wider  range  of  liberty. 

A  criminal  may  be  said  in  this  country  to  take  his  degrees  by 
imprisonment.  The  gaols  are  the  schools^  the  hulks  the  univer- 
sities of  crime.  The  man  who  has  served  four  or  five  years  at 
Chatham  or  Portsmouth  comes  out  a  master  of  arts ;  his  doctor's 
degree  he  gets  per  saltum,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  broad  leap  across 
the  seas  to  the  Antipodes,  in  the  classic  land  of  Australia.  A 
commitment  to  prison  is  tantamount  to  matriculation :  innocent  or 
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guilt  J  it  matters  not — first,  the  horror  of  a  prisoti  is  ovet'come;  it 
is  found  not  to  be  so  bad  a  thing  as  it  was  painted:  next  come  the 
crowds  of  companions  glorying  in  their  offence,  boasting  of  their 
dexterity,  eloquent  in  threats  for  the  future,  and  ingenious  in  coU 
letting  information  and  devising  plots,  as  pabulum  for  subsistence 
as  soon  as  the  period  of  their  discharge  arrives.  The  innocent 
yield  to  the  force  of  public  opinion  as  it  reigns  within  the  four 
comers  of  the  gaol,  become  ashamed  of  their  inexperience,  and 
select  a  model  of  imitation  among  the  proudest  and  most  admired 
of  these  warriors  against  the  laws  of  an  unjust  society.  It  is  thus 
that  every  effort  we  make  to  diminish  crime  only  produces  or  ac- 
complishes a  criminal.  We  are  no  friends  to  Draconic  measures^ 
and  would  as  gladly  aid  the  progress  of  a  tntly  humane  measure 
as  any  of  the  most  exclusive  of  our  philanthropists;  yet  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  declare,  th&t  at  this  moment  the  only  efficient  punish^ 
ment  in  our  code  is  that  of  death;  but  so  uncertain  is  its  inflic-** 
tion,  and  so  many  are  the  chances  of  escape,  that  even  its  efficiency 
is  so  far  reduced  as  to  operate  only  very  partially  as  an  example 
of  terror.  Death  is  our  only  efficient  punishment,  and  yet  it  is 
precisely  that  which  there  is  great  reason  to  think,  under  a  truly 
enlightened  system  of  imprisonment,  might,  perhaps,  except  in  a 
few  cases,  be  altogether  abolished.  Thus,  in  the  badness  of  our 
present  practice,  the  worst  and  most  questionable  of  all  punish^ 
ments  is  the  only  one  which  works  with  advantage.  It  is  as  if 
in  some  vehicle  the  overweight  which  caused  the  overturning  of  the 
machine  yet  acted  ultimately  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther calamity  of  its  being  dragged  away  by  the  infuriated  horses. 
Inquiry  of  various  kinds  having  been  set  afloat,  and  much  in^ 
formation  having  been  collected,  men's  minds  seem  to  have  taken 
a  stand  on  the  American  system  of  penitentiaries.  The  works  of 
several  travellers  have  contained  remarkable  reports  on  the  merits 
of  these  admirable  institutions.  The  fullest  and  best  account 
given  by  any  recent  writer  is  the  chapter  which  Mr.  Stuart  has 
devoted  to  the  description  of  Auburn.  His  report  conveys  k 
complete  picture  to  the  mind  of  the  institution,  discusses  very 
fairly  its  advantages,  and  ^oes  into  greater  details  on  the  subject 
of  management  than  any  other  English  work.  Mr.  Stuart's  experi- 
ence of  America,  the  interest  he  had  taken  in  this  subject,  joined 
with  his  calm  good  sense  and  great  power  of  accurate  observation, 
rendered  him  admirably  qualified  for  the  task  of  making  such  a 
report  on  this  and  similar  establishments  as  might  have  been  made 
a  practical  guide  for  working  upon  in  this  country.  His  predeces- 
sor in  the  same  field.  Captain  Hall,  was  examined  on  the  subject 
by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Report  pre- 
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aented  by  them  recommends  a  modification  of  the  disciplinary 
systems  practised  at  Auburn  and  Sing-Sing,  in  the  United  States^ 
The  only  information  before  the  Committee  was  that  of  Captain 
Hall,  and  assuredly  his  investigation  was  not  of  that  methodical 
and  elaborate  kind  which  ought  to  precede  the  adoption  of  a  new 
system  of  procedure  in  this  most  important  branch  of  domestic 
policy*  A  still  further  step  has  been  taken  in  sending  a  commis- 
sioner to  that  country,  with  a  view  of  collecting  such  practical 
information  as  may  be  necessary  before  any  decided  change  is 
made.  The  French  government  had  been  previously  induced  to 
Bend  persons  on  a  similar  mission.  They  made  a  report  to  their 
administration,  and  have  subsequently  published  the  volume  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  is  as  remarkable  for  the  en* 
lightened  views  and  the  general  intelligence  of  its  authors,  as  for 
the  quantity  of  information  it  contains  respecting  the  great  object 
of  their  visit  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  it  has  happened  that  the  Americans 
have  got  the  start  of  us  in  this  experiment.  The  light  undoubt- 
edly came  from  Britain;  the  germ  of  all  the  penitentiaries  is  in 
Mr.  Bentham's  Panopticon,  which  was  also  the  immediate  parent 
of  that  notable  job,  our  own  Penitentiary — a  most  illegitimate 
product  of  the  creator's  brain.  The  history  of  this  attempt  per- 
haps embraces  the  secret  of  our  failure.  It  too  commonly  happens 
that  public  schemes  in  this  country  are  seized  upon  as  the  mere 
occasions  of  making  money.  As  everything  is  or  was  done  by 
patronage^  the  fittest  person  is  the  last  chosen,  whether  for  build- 
mg  or  managing :  the  eye  of  the  interested  is  not  on  their  proceed- 
ings, and  the  public  never  hears  of  the  loss  of  its  money  and  the 
defeat  bf  its  object,  until  the  job  explodes  in  some  enormity.  In 
the  instance  of  the  Penitentiary,  the  original  thought,  the  scheme^ 
and  the  plan,  down  to  the  minutest  details,  were  Mr.  Bentham's: 
he  proposed  to  constitute  himself  the  gaoler;  the  act  passed  both 
houses  of  parliament,  and  the  pen  was  in  the  royal  hand  to  affix 
the  signature.  "  Bentham !  Bentham !''  said  George  III.  "  What 
Bentham  is  that?"  "  Mr,  Bentham  of  Lincoln's  Inn,"  answered 
Lord  Shelburne.  The  king  threw  down  the  pen.  Mr.  Bentham 
bad  long  before  answered  one  of  the  king's  letters  in  the  Hague 
newspaper  on  the  aifairs  of  Europe,  and  it  was  understood  his 
majesty  bad  never  forgiven  the  unsparing  castigator  of  his  anony* 
roous  composition.  It  was  thus  at  leasl  that  Lord  Shelburne 
told  the  story  of  Mr.  Bentham's  disappointment.  The  project, 
however,  being  agreeable  to  parliament,  was  far  too  good  a  one 
to  be  lost:  it  was  taken  in  hand  by  others,  disguised,  botched  and 
spoilt,  that  it  might  pass  for  their  own,  and  was  made  the  occa- 
sion of  one  of  the  most  famous  jobs  of  our  times.     Mr.  Bentham 
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engaged  to  maintain  each  individual  committed  to  his  care  for 
about  one  sixth  of  what  each  has  cost  the  country  for  a  series  of 
years,  to  say  nothing  of  the  enormous  outlay  on  the  building,  and 
the  not  less  enormous  departure  from  the  spirit  of  the  plan,  which 
had  originally  won  the  favour  of  the  shrewdest  minister  of  the 
day.  We  allude  to  these  facts,  that  we  may  state  our  conviction 
that  had  British  ingenuity  had  fair  play,  we  should  not  now  have 
had  to  resort  to  America  to  copy  institutions  which  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  practical  execution,  with  allowable  devi- 
ations, of  a  theory  devised  long  ago  in  a  quiet  hermitage  in  West- 
minster. In  the  Penitentiary,  the  contrivers  or  adopters  .of  that 
scheme,  like  other  imitators,  scarcely  caught  the  body  of  their 
predecessor's  scheme,  and  the  soul  most  certainly  escaped  them. 
But  in  this  matter  it  was  of  great  consequence  who  should  be 
the  first  superintendent  or  governor,  for  much,  some  say  all,  de- 
pends upon  the  moral  power  of  the  machine.  A  zealous,  inde- 
fatigable, all-seeing  philosopher  like  Mr.  Bentham,  might  have 
given  the  measure  an  impetus  which  it  would  have  carried  to  the 
end  of  time :  his  high  tone  of  morality,  his  aitlent  and  untiring 
perseverance,  his  conscientious  regard  for  the  public  interest, 
combined  with  his  personal  amiability  and  imperturbable  temper, 
would  have  made  him  the  model  of  Grand  Penitentiaries;  while 
his  charsicter,  fortune  and  genius  would  have  conferred  lustre  on 
the  office  of  gaoler  itself.  It  is  singular  that  all  this,  which  ought 
to  have  taken  place  here,  has  come  to  pass  in  America.  There 
the  idea  has  fructified,  and  the  men  who  have  been  proud  to 
place  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  establishments  in  the  United 
States  for  the  reform  of  criminals,  have  been  men  of  station, 
learning,  philanthropy,  piety,  and  highly  cultivated  intellect* 

Legislative  experiment  is  less  encumbered  with  disturbing 
causes  in  the  United  States;  the  prejudice  is  in  favour  of  novelty; 
and  so  vigilant  a  watch  is  kept  over  the  agents  to  whom  the  exe- 
cution is  entrusted,  that  corrupt  motives  are  not  permitted  to 
come  into  play.  The  operation  of  public  opinion,  moreover,  is 
so  direct  and  so  powerful,  that  the  love  of  approbation  becomes 
an  active  agent  in  eliciting  the  most  arduous  exertions  in  behalf  of 
the  national  service.  To  this  other  causes  may  be  added,  which 
will  explain  the  great  progress  made  by  the  United  States  in  pri- 
son discipline.  The  Union  has,  and  has  had,  as  many  bad  prisons 
as  any  country  in  the  ivorld  of  the  same  population;  but  though 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  old  country  prisons,  they  were  not 
encumbered  with  huge  and  extensive  buildings,  which,  having 
been  erected  with  great  effort,  people  were  unwilling  to  abandon 
or  to  pull  down,  for  the  sake  of  realizing  the  new-fangled  notions 
of  a  few  hair-brained  theorists  and  philosophers.     New  prisons  m 
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Qew  diatiict3»  and  on  new  ground  in  old  ones,  were  wanted,  and 
the  spirit  of  improvement  had  consequently  a  fair  arena  to  con* 
tend  upon.  The  old  prisonsi  moreover,  juit  served  to  shock  the 
feelings  and  stimulate  the  humanity  of  the  philanthropists  and 
spligionists  of  the  Union;  they  were  struck  with  the  moral  dete* 
rioration  of  the  prisoner  on  leaving  gaol|  and  with  the  loss  of  the 
opportMuity  which  his  confinen^ent  gave  them  of  working  his  re* 
formation*  The  United  States  is  an  essentially  pious  country* 
and  religion  has  had  more  to  do  with  the  improvement  in  prison 
discipline  there,  than  either  legislation  or  general  philosophy. 
The  aim  of  the  chief  movers  in  this  reform  has  been  to  work  a 
religious  reformation  in  the  prisoner,  the  inspectors  are  animated 
with  this  spirit,  the  superintendent  is  invariably  a  person  deeply 
impressed  with  similar  views,  the  books  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
prisoner  are  all  of  this  description,  and  the  attendants,  partaking 
of  the  spirit  of  the  place,  and  selected  from  the  large  mass  of  the 
religious  population,  never  indulge  in  language,  or  breathe  a  sen- 
timent in  disunison  with  the  tone  of  the  institution.  This  reli- 
gious tendency  was  exhibited  before  the  present  enlightened  views 
were  adopted.  The  idea  of  solitary  imprisonment  was  adopted 
from  the  works  of  Howard  by  members  of  that  beneficent  body  of 
men,  no  where  more  paramount  in  good  deeds  than  in  America — 
the  Quakers:  chiefly  by  their  instrumentality  the  Walnut  Street 
prison  of  Philadelphia  was  founded.  The  principles  of  prison 
discipline  were,  however,  so  little  practically  understood,  that  the 
result  of  this  experiment  was  in  the  highest  degree  mischievous : 
where  the  solitary  imprisonment  was  carried  into  full  effect,  it  de- 
stroyed both  the  health  and  the  intellect  of  the  prisoner:  where  it 
was  evaded,  his  morals  were  injured  by  the  association  in  which  he 
waa  permitted  to  indulge.  And  yet  it  was  from  the  Walnut  Street 
prison  of  Philadelphia  that  the  reputation  of  the  United  States  ia 
this  matter  mainly  arose.  Even  now,  we  believe,  the  true  foun- 
dation of  her  reputation  is  but  imperfectly  understood*  It  shall 
be  our  business  to  show  the  nature  of  the  experiments  that  have 
been  tried  in  that  country,  and  to  furnish  such  facts  regarding 
their  progress  as  will  enable  persons  to  judge  how  far  we  are 
right  in  looking  to  this  quarter  of  the  globe  for  a  guide. 

The  origin  of  the  American  experiments  on  imprisonment  was 
a  philanthropic  desire  to  find  a  substitute  for  capital  punishment. 
The  Walnut  Street  prison  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  solitary  con* 
finement  was  adopted,  arose  out  of  the  writings  of  Howard :  it 
was  thus  supposed  that  the  painfulness,  nay  it  was  held  the  un- 
lawfulness, of  executions  might  be  avoided.  The  Duke  de  la 
Rochefoucault  published,  in  179"^,  an  interesting  notice  of  this 
prison:  he  declared  the  system  excellent,  and  his  eulogy  was 
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pretty  geQerally  repeated.  Nevertheless  the  principle  on  which 
the  syatem  was  founded  was  altogether  unsound,  and  the  results 
in  practice  corresponded  with  the  fault  in  theory.  The  prisoners 
doomed  to  solitary  confinement  were  induced  to  idiotcy,  or  de- 
stroyed by  disease,  from  having  no  occupation  or  object  on  which 
they  might  employ  body  or  mind.  Those  not  doomed  to  utterly 
aoUtiMry  confinement  were  corrupted  by  the  contagion  of  criminal 
society :  the  prisoners  worked  together. 

The  first  state  that  imitated  the  Pensylvanian  system  W9s  that 
of  New  York,  in  which  the  new  penal  laws  were  adopted  with 
the  pew  system  of  imprisonment.  Here  solitary  confinement  was 
inflicted  in  lieu  of  death,  but  only  on  such  as  were  condemned  to 
such  fiitnishmenl,  and  it  made  no  part  of  the  general  discipline  of 
the  prisoi).  The  rest  of  the  prisoners  were  heaped  together  in 
the  promifCMOus  manner  of  the  old  system,  save  that  they  were 
fsopspelled  to  work*  The  example  of  Pensylvania  was  also  followed 
by  Msj'ylaiid,  Massachiisetts,  the  state  of  Maine,  New  Jersey, 
Virginia,  and  others:  eapital  punishments  were  commuted  for 
solitary  imprisonment*  the  inmates  of  the  gaol  were  set  to  work, 
and  in  case  of  an  infraction  of  the  rules  of  the  prison^  solitude 
and  bread  and  water  were  resorted  to  by  the  keepers;  but  still  the 
general  application  of  a  system  of  seclusion,  with  a  view  to  the 
reformation  of  the  criminal,  made  no  part  of  the  American  plaut 

The  results  were  found  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  discoura- 
ging: the  prisoners  becanie  hardened  in  crime,  and  were  con- 
stantly returned  for  the  commission  of  subsequent  offences:  be- 
sides which*  these  establishments  were  ruinously  expensive :  every 
year  the  state  was  called  upon  for  considerable  sums  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  Penitentiary,  Something,  it  was  clear,  was 
wrong.  Such  consequences  might  have  served  to  show  that  the 
fault  was  in  the  system  itself;  all  the  blame  was,  however,  laid 
on  tb0  execution.  The  prisons,  it  was  said,  were  too  crowded 
— there  was  a  want  of  sufficient  classification — and  it  was  main- 
taipefl  that  if  a  sufficient  number  of  cells  were  built,  and  other 
accomnipdations  effected,  the  happiest  results  might  be  looked 
for  froRi  the  new  system*  This  was  the  origin  of  Auburn  in 
18J6.  Tbis  prison,  now  become  so  celebrated,  was  formed  upon 
a  dififerept  principle  from  that  which  pow  reigns  there.  Each 
cell  was  destined  to  receive  two  prisoners.  This  plan  was  found 
in  its  cpnsequences  worse  than  any  that  had  been  previously  tried. 
More  celU  were  therefore  bpilt^  and  solitude  was  still  more  ex- 
tensively imposed.  The  same  process  had  in  the  mean  time  been 
going  on  in  Pepsylvania:  the  Walnut  Street  Prison  was  despaired 
q(:  a  new  one  built  at  Pittsburg*  and  the  magnificent  establish- 
meot  of  Cherry  Hill  commenced  in  Philadelphia.     The  old 
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system  of  the  Walnut  Street  Prison  went  on  the  principle  of  classifi- 
cation and  a  select  community  of  workmen;  the  modern  ones  by 
degrees  approached  the  system  of  entire  solitude.  In  the  Walnut 
Street  plan  solitary  confinement  was  but  an  accessory  feature  of 
the  system:  in  the  Cherry  Hill  and  Pittsburg  scheme  it  came  to 
be  the  fundamental  principle. 

The  virtue  of  utter  solitude  was  tried  by  way  of  experiment  at 
Auburn.  In  the  north  wing«  which  was  nearly  completed  in 
1821^  twenty-four  criminals  were  placed  in  separate  cells;  and 
their  confinement  appears  to  have  been  unrelieved  by  occupation  or 
any  other  source  of  distraction.  Five  of  these  men  died  in  one 
year,  one  became  mad,  another  attempted  suicide  by  rushing  into 
the  gallery  and  over  the  balustrade,  at  the  instant  a  turnkey  en- 
tered with  some  food,  and  the  whole  of  them  were  soon  in  that 
state  of  emaciation  and  debility  as  to  prove  to  the  gaolers  that 
they  were  fast  approaching  the  termination  of  their  career.  The 
system  was  thereupon  ()823)  definitively  pronounced  bad.  The 
governor  of  the  State  of  York  pardoned  twenty-six  of  those 
who  had  been  subjected  to  solitary  confinement,  including,  we 
suppose,  the  remaining  subjects  of  the  first  experiment,  and 
others  who  entered  the  cells  as  they  were  finished  ;  the  rest  were 
permitted  to  work  together  in  the  day  time,  and  at  night  were 
separately  locked  up  m  their  respective  cells.  In  this  practice 
we  detect  the  germ  of  the  system  which  has  since  made  Auburn 
so  famous.  Solitude  at  night  was  retained,  because  a  conviction 
existed  that  the  effects  of  it  were  morally  beneficial,  provided  its 
physical  operation  was  not  mischievous :  the  prisoners  were  ad- 
mitted to  work  together  as  an  antidote  to  the  physical  mischief 
of  solitude,  well  aware  at  the  same  time  that  in  a  moral  point  of 
view  nothing  could  be  more  injurious  than  free  communication. 
It  became  a  problem  then  how  to  obtain  the  greatest  portion  of 
solitude,  with  the  least  portion  of  social  communication,  so  that 
the  combination  might  be  both  morally  and  physically  safe.  The 
solution  was  the  present  system  of  Auburn — utter  solitude  at 
night — labour  in  common  workshopsby  day,  but  in  the  observa- 
tion of  rigorous  silence.  The  process  which  led  to  the  discovery 
may  be  imagined.  When  the  prisoners,  subdued  by  the  emaciating 
effects  of  an  idle  solitude,  were  first  led  forth  by  their  keepers,  it 
is  probable  that  they  would  be  quiet,  humble,  and  perhaps  grate- 
ful for  the  boon ;  the  order  of  general  silence  among  the  work- 
men, from  the  fact  of  talk  interrupting  labour,  would  be  given, 
and  enforced  without  difliculty.  After  a  time,  the  effects  of  light, 
air,  and  society  would  exhibit  themselves  in  increased  energy,  and 
a  stronger  desire  for  social  communication.  This  the  keepers 
Would  endeavour  to  repress^  and  succeeding  but  ill,  they  might 
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fiod  it  the  easier  and  better  plan  to  insist  upon  utter  silence  at 
once.  They  would,  having  the  power  in  their  hands,  find  it  a 
much  less  difficult  task  to  stop  the  mere  utterance  of  a  single 
word,  than  to  graduate  or  regulate  the  hum  and  buzz  of  a  workshop 
of  freely  communicating  labourers  employed  upon  forced  work. 
This  has  probably  been  the  order  and  progress  of  the  invention, 
but  who  the  inventor  was  is  a  subject  of  controversy.  It  was  first 
found  in  operation  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Elam 
Lynds,  the  present  governor  of  the  Sing-Sin^  Penitentiary,  then 
the  governor  of  Auburn.  It  is  the  prevaihng  opinion  in  the 
United  States  that  he  is  the  author  of  the  new  system :  the  honour 
has,  however,  been  disputed. 

In  consequence  of  the  success  which  attended  the  new  system 
of  Auburn,  in  all  the  points  that  could  have  been  tried  at  the 
time^  it  was  determined  to  build  a  new  prison  on  the  same  plan. 
Every  prisoner  requiring  a  separate  cell,  and  there  being  but 
350  cells  at  Auburn,  it  soon  became  full,  and  as  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  every  thing  depends  upon  the  perfection  and  complete- 
ness of  tlie  execution  of  the  plan,  there  can  be  no  crowding  in  such 
an  establishment.  It  being  determined  therefore  to  build  a  new 
penitentiary,  Mr.  Elam  Lynds,  the  director,  took  with  him  a  hun- 
dred prisoners  accustomed  to  obey  him,  and  encamped  them  on 
the  spot,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  which  had  been  selected 
for  the  site  of  the  prison.  Here  he  set  his  men  to  work;  some  of 
them  were  carpenters,  others  masons,  or  made  such,  and  without 
walls  or  any  restraint,  and  with  no  other  authority  over  them  than 
that  which  he  derived  from  the  firmness  and  the  energy  of  his  own 
character,  they  submitted  implicitly  to  his  direction.  From  time 
to  time  during  several  years,  the  number  of  convict  labourers  was 
increased,  and  thus  they  built  their  prison.  At  present  the  Peni- 
tentiary of  Sing-Sing  contains  a  thousand  cells,  every  one  of 
which  was  constructed  by  the  prisoners  shut  up  in  them. 

The  failure  of  the  experiment  of  solitary  imprisonment  without 
work  at  Auburn,  did  not  deter  the  Pensylvanians  from  persevering 
in  their  own  system.  In  the  course  of  1827»  the  Penitentiary  of 
Pittsburg  began  to  receive  prisoners.  Each  prisoner  was  shut 
up  day  and  night,  but  such  was  the  faulty  construction  of  the 
building,  that  what  passed  in  one  cell  could  be  heard  in  the  next. 
Consequently  each  convict  could  communicate  with  his  neighbour, 
and  as  they  had  no  occupation,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  busi- 
ness of  communication  went  on  incessantly :  the  result  was  inevi- 
table— mutual  instruction  in  crime.  All  the  beneficial  effects  of 
solitude  were  prevented,  and  all  the  mischief  which  arises  from  the 
conversation  of  criminals  almost  enforced.  The  unhappy  results 
of  this  experiment,  which  showed  themselves  in  the  moral  deterio- 
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ration  pf  the  prisoners,  aod  on  their  discharge,  in  their  speedy  re- 
turn convicted  of  other  crimesj  when  joined  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  sqccess  of  the  new  system  at  Auburn,  in  a  great  measure 
shook  the  confidence  of  the  philanthropic  legislators  of  Pensyl- 
vania  in  the  efficacy  of  their  favourite  scheme  of  seclusion  with- 
out work,  as  exhibited  in  operation  at  Pittsburg,  and  already  in- 
troduced as  the  principle  of  the  great  institution  of  Cherry  Hillf 

A  commission  was  appointed  by  the  legislature  to  inquire  into 
the  merits  of  the  different  systems  of  imprisonment.  Messrs* 
iShaler,  King,  and  Wharton,  who  bad  been  charged  with  the  in- 
quiry, made  a  report  upon  the  different  systems  then  in  activity, 
(December,  20, 1827,)  and  concluded  with  ^  recommendation  of 
Auburni  This  document,  which  we  have  not  seen,  is  said  by 
Messrs,  de  Beaumont  and  de  Tocqueville,  to  be  one  pf  the  moat 
important  papers  that  exists  on  this  branch  of  legislation. 

The  influence  of  this  report  was  decisive  on  public  opinion, 
but  its  positions  were  controverted  by  more  than  one  writer.  The 
most  distinguished  of  its  opponents  was  Edward  Livingston,  well 
known  as  the  philanthropic  and  enlightened  author  of  a  reformed 
code  of  criminal  laws  for  Louisiana,  as  also  of  a  reform  code  of 

Erison  discipline.  One  important  point  was  conceded  by  Mr* 
livingston  in  his  defence  of  solitude,  viz.,  the  necessity  of  work* 
But  the  objection  to  the  Auburn  plan,  which  revolts  the  feelings 
both  of  Mr.  Livingston,  and  more  especially  the  writers  of  Pen- 
sylvania,  is  the  corporal  punishment,  which  is  employed  to  main- 
tain the  discipline  of  the  prison.  The  system  ultimately  adopted 
bv  the  Pensylvanians  was  a  combination  of  the  Walnut  Street 
plan  and  the  Auburn  one :  soUtary  confinement  of  the  most  rigo- 
rous description  was  ordained  in  every  case,  and  the  prisoner  was 
permitted  to  choose  some  description  of  work.  This  change  in 
the  system  of  imprisonment  necessarily  entailed  a  change  in  the 
criminal  law,  which  underwent  a  thorough  revision.  The  penal- 
ties were  mitigated,  the  periods  of  imprisonment  were  shortened, 
and  the  punishment  of  death  was  abolished  in  every  case  except 
that  of  wilful  murder. 

The  other  States  of  the  Union  were  not  unobservant  spectatofs 
of  the  proceedings  of  New  York  and  Pensylvania:  mai^  of  them 
have  followed  pretty  close  upon  the  example  set  them }  in  some 
the  Pensylvaman  and  in  some  the  Auburn  systems  have  been 
adopted.  Modifications,  however,  not  always  well  judged,  have 
been  introduced.  In  some  of  the  States,  partial  changes  have 
been  made,  and  in  others  none  at  all ;  and  so  little  is  there  of 
uniformity  or  universality  in  tlie  prison  discipline  of  America,  that 
even  now  the  very  worst  and  the  very  best  prisons  may  be  met 
with  there  in  close  prpximity. 


Jd  both  the  aystems  of  Philadelphia  and  Auburn*  it  will  be  re- 
marl^ed,  the  fundameutal  principle  is  the  same.  It  is  that  of  com* 
fkte  isolation;  and  unless  the  importance  of  it  be  thoroughly  well 
understood  by  the  legislator*  little  good  is  to  be  expected  fron)  his 
best  endeavours.  The  experience  obtained  both  in  thif  country 
and  America,  as  well  as  elsewhere*  has  shown  in  the  most  convinc- 
ing manner  possible^  that  no  amelioration  is  to  be  expected  in  the 
moral  state  of  the  prisoner  as  long  as  he  is  indulged  in  communis 
catiDg  with  his  fellows  in  crime.  The  subjects  of  their  conversa- 
tion are  naturally  corrupting:  in  their  lighter  moments  they  boast 
of  their  exploits;  in  their  sadder  hours  they  breathe  vengeance 
against  the  world.  Thoughts  of  repentance*  if  they  occur,  find 
no  utterance,  for  they  would  excite  the  derision  of  their  com- 
panions, even  though  themselves  were  occasionally  visited  with 
compunctious  feelings.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  convicts 
have  been  maintaining  a  struggle  witli  the  laws,  and  have  been  de- 
feated :  they  do  not  wish  it  to  appear  that  they  have  yielded  with- 
out a  brave  defence*  and,  after  capture,  to  show  repentance  would 
be,  to  their  perverted  minds,  like  crying  craven  when  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy:  such  a  want  of  spirit*  as  it  would  be  termed*  could 
only  be  shown  by  a  person  of  a  moral  courage*  whom  it  would  be 
vaiq  to  look  for  in  a  prison.  It  is  braving  the  only  public 
opinion  which  has  any  influence  over  them — that  of  the  com- 
munity of  crime.  It  is  constantly  remarked*  that  on  first  enter- 
ing a  prison*  the  less  hardened  criminal  commences  by  ei^hibit- 
ing  some  sense  of  shame — that  he  is,  sifter  a  longer  or  shorter 
resistance,  subdued  to  the  same  quality  as  his  compeers — and  the 
very  man  who  began  even  with  denying  the  offence  of  which  he  had 
been  found  guilty*  will  end  by  boldly  maintaining  his  claim  to  a 
huge  catalogue  of  daring  crimes,  coloured  by,  or  altogether  the 
product  of  bis  imagination.  Unless  the  moral  atmosphere  of  a 
criminal  is  changed*  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  a  change  of  conduct: 
this  can  only  be  effected  by  interdicting  utterly  the  interchange  of 
word  or  sign  with  a  fellow-convict.  The  same  results  follow  if 
only  two  are  placed  together:  the  one  is  sure  to  be  worse  than  the 
other  in  some  respepts;  and  in  their  communications  they  keep 
alive  ail  their  old  sympathies*  ideas,  and  habits*  teach  mutually 
by  the  aid  of  their  different  experiences*  and  endeavour  to  obtain 
a  superiority  by  rivalling  each  other  in  boasting  of  their  former 
atrocities.  It  would  be  useless  to  heap  authority  upon  authority 
for  the  truth  of  this  view*  for  it  is  now  become  the  settled  convic- 
tion of  every  person  who  has  given  any  attention  to  the  subject. 
Our  own  Penitentiary  furnishes  a  striking  practical  proof.  The 
time  of  the  prisoners  is  there  divided  into  two  portions:  during 
the  fint  b^lf  the  confinement  is  solitary,  with  the  exception  of 
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a  short  time  for  exercise ;  in  the  second  they  work  together  in 
classes.  It  is  found,  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  all  the 
officers  of  that  institution  to  the  fact,  that  during  the  first  pe^' 
riod  the  prisoners  invariably  improve,  and  as  invariably  dete- 
riorate during  the  second;  so  much  so,  that  the  governor  declared, 
before  a  late  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  more 
good  would  be  done  by  discharging  them  at  the  expiration  of  half 
their  time  of  sentence,  than  by  detaining  them  through  the  whole 
of  it. 

The  isolation  of  Philadelphia,  as  has  been  already  stated,  i$ 
perfect :  whereas  in  Auburn  it  is  relaxed  to  the  eye  only :  the 
prisoners  working  together  in  different  classes  of  trades,  but  com- 
municating neither  by  word  nor  sign.  The  sympathies  are  scantily 
fed,  but  the  mind  is  altogether  denied  social  food.  Now  this 
difference  between  a  physical  and  an  arbitrary  separation,  though 
not  very  striking  at  first  sight,  is  productive  of  wide  differences 
in  the  end.  And  first,  as  regards  the  important  subject  of 
work,  important  in  its  moral  effects  on  the  prisoner,  and  also  in 
its  financial  influence  on  tlie  prison,  and  its  accounts.  In  the 
seclusion  of  the  cell,  work  becomes  a  source  of  enjoyment: 
without  it,  the  prisoner  could  not  exist — take  away  his  work,  and 
he  feels  that  with  it  goes  the  object  of  his  life.  In  order  to 
make  its  value  felt,  it  is  the  practice  of  the  penitentiary  of  Phi- 
ladelphia to  confine  the  prisoner  in  his  cell  for  a  short  time  with- 
out occupation :  after  the  first  movements  of  despair  are  over, 
and  he  begins  to  recover  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the 
cold  plunge  out  of  the  busy  world  of  crime  into  the  depths 
of  his  silent  prison,  he  begins  to  ask  for  work,  and  ultimately  to 
beseech  it  as  a  favour;  afterwards  he  can  know  no  bitterer  punish- 
ment than  to  be  deprived  of  this  his  only  solace. 

In  the  penitentiary  of  Philadelphia,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
both  the  punishment  and  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  to  admit 
the  visits  of  strangers.  The  official  character  in  which  Messrs. 
De  Beaumont  and  De  Tocqueville  arrived  in  the  United  States, 
caused  the  magistracy  of  Philadelphia  to  make  an  exception  in 
their  favour.  They  visited  the  cells  of  the  prisoners  of  Cherry  Hill 
Penitentiary,  and  have  given  notes  of  the  conversations  which 
passed.  One  and  all  agreed  that  labour  was  the  grand  solace  of 
their  solitary  existence. 

No.  28,  condemned  for  murder,  \i*a8  asked  if  he  thought  he 
could  live  there  without  working.  '*  Work,"  said  he,  "  appears  to 
me  absolutely  necessary  to  existence;  I  believe  that  I  should  die 
without  it.''  He  was  also  asked  if  he  often  saw  his  keepers,  and 
if  he  felt  pleasure  in  seeing  them.  He  said  he  saw  them  about 
six  times  a  day,  and  never  without  a  feeling  of  joy.    '*  This  sum* 
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mer  a  cricket  came  into  my  court.  It  looked  like  company  for 
me.  When  a  butterfly  or  any  other  animal  enters  my  cell»  I  never 
hurt  it.** 

No.  36  said  that  work  was  a  great  blessing.  The  longest  day 
of  the  week  was  Sunday ;  it  seemed  without  end,  because  there 
was  no  work. 

No. 41  was  asked  if  he  considered  work  necessary.  ''One 
could  not  live  here  without  it,"  said  he.  "  Sunday  is  a  heavy  day 
to  get  throu^hy  I  assure  you."  And  yet  this  was  a  man  whose 
chief  consolation  was  relicrion. 

It  roust  be  recollected,  that  the  prisoners  have  no  means  of 
communicating  their  opinions :  and,  in  fact,  if  two  men  were  in  the 
adjoining  cells  for  twenty  years,  they  would  never  know  more  of 
each  other  than  if  they  had  lived  at  the  antipodes. 

No.  56  had  been  convicted  three  times,  and  been  confined  in 
other  prisons.  It  was  observed  to  him  :  "  You  appear  to  work 
here  without  difficulty :  you  say  it  was  not  so  in  the  other  prisons 
where  you  were  confined  :  whence  comes  the  difference?"  **  Oh, 
sir,  work  here  is  a  pleasure  ;  it  would  sadly  aggravate  the  evil  of 
being  here,  to  take  it  away.  Nevertheless,  I  think  I  could  do 
without  it,  if  compelled." 

No.  62,  a  physician  and  a  well  educated  man  :  he  is  allowed 
the  privilege  of  doing  nothing  but  what  he  likes ;  nevertheless 
he  works  incessantly.  Knowing  no  trade,  he  voluntarily  cuts  out 
leather  for  shoes. 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  statements  of  each  prisoner;  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  on  this  point  all  of  them  were  unanimous.  Of 
the  intenseness  with  which  work  was  applied  to,  some  opinion 
may  be  formed  by  the  rapidity  with  which  different  trades  were 
learned  in  the  prison. 

Now  at  Auburn  work  is  compelled :  it  would  not  be  adopted 
voluntarily :  where  men  are  even  permitted  to  see  one  another, 
the  necessity  for  labour  is  far  less  imperious.  In  order  therefore 
to  force  work>  punishment  must  be  used  in  case  of  idleness,  or 
neglect.  The  lash  is  brought  into  play,  the  keeper  is  authorized 
to  punish  refractoriness  on  the  spot.  This  is  considered  the  blot 
on  the  system  of  Auburn ;  and  we  observe  that  in  the  Report  of 
the  House  of  Commons  Committee  of  last  session,  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  plan  there  in  force  is  recommended.  Corporal 
punishments  are  recommended  to  be  abolished ;  the  reason 
given  for  this  change  is,  that  *'  the  Committee  are  unwilling  to 
entrust  to  those  who  have  the  management  of  prisoners  in  this 
country,  a  discretionary  power  of  inflicting  corporal  punish- 
ment/'    Why  not  then  change  the  class  of  persons  to  whom  the 
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management  of  criminals  is  intrusted  ?  In  any  case  this  must  be 
dohe ;  for  it  too  frequently  happens  that  the  men  who  do  the 
duties  of  turnkeys  in  our  gaols  have  been  themselves  crimirials, 
and  are  never,  or  very  rarely,  of  that  description  to  whom  any 
kind  of  reform  can  be  entrusted.  Generally  speaking,  the  turn- 
keys are  as  little  calculated  to  take  the  care  of  the  moral  state 
of  their  prisoners,  as  to  be  entrusted  with  their  corporal  chas- 
tisement. But  the  grade  of  keeper  will  be  raised  in  public  esti- 
mation, when  higher  objects  are  aimed  at  than  the  mere  custody 
of  a  crowd  of  ruffians:  when  the  prison  is  to  be  made  an  intel- 
lectual and  moral  school  of  discipline,  instead  of  a  hotbed  of 
crime  and  degradation,  very  different  men  will  be  required,  and 
Tery  different  men  be  willing  to  accept  the  post,  which  will  be 
one  of  responsibility  and  respectability. 

The  recommendation  of  tne  Committee  to  adopt  the  system  of 
Auburn,  and  yet  leave  out  the  provision  on  which  in  fact  turns 
the  success  of  the  whole  experiment,  is.  We  fear,  not  uncharacter- 
istic of  similar  Reports.  There  is  in  our  legislation  a  perpetual 
tendency  to  trim :  the  ha1f-and*half  or  the  bit^by-bit  spirit  has,  in 
consequence  of  the  struggling  and  balancing  of  parties  and  inter- 
ests, entailed  by  a  government  of  patronage,  thoroughly  infused 
itself  into  our  parliamentary  committees.*  We  can  fully  enter 
into  the  feelings  of  those  humane  persons  who  cannot  bear  the 
idea  of  submitting  their  fellow-creatures  to  the  arbitrary  blows 
of  any  man.  Such  persons  must,  however,  balance  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  as 
Auburn,  and  the  evil  of  corporal  chastisement  inflicted  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  a  keepen  The  objection  to  the  lash  is  two- 
fold :  the  bodily  pain,  and  the  degrading  nature  of  the  punish- 
ment. The  pain  is  certain,  immediate,  and  sufficiently  dis- 
agreeable to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  offence;  but  it  is 
temporary,  the  smart  quickly  passes  away,  and  in  itself  is  milder 
than  perhaps  any  punishment  that  can  be  hit  upon  for  prison 
offences.  As  to  the  degradation,  it  must  never  be  fotgotten  that 
it  is  a  term  inapplicable  to  convicts :  they  are  already  degraded 
below  all  the  graduation  of  society.  It  is  a  circumstance  of  their 
condition  always  to  be  kept  in  their  minds,  that  for  a  period  they 
have  forfeited  all  their  social  rights,  that  they  can  only  regain 

*  Contrast  this  fastidious  tenderness  for  the  criminal  with  the  late  decision  to  keep 
up  railltarj  flogging.  Something  like  a  charge  of  "  cafit "  majr  be  made  against  men 
who  weep  over  the  passing  smarts  of  a  criminol  at  one  moment,  and  at  another  onhesi- 
tatingly  condemn  the  soldier,  the  defender  of  his  country,  whom  it  is  an  honour  to  com- 
mand, to  suffer  the  degradntion  and  the  agon^r  of  a  flawing  at  the  cross-boiberds  from  the 
whips  of  his  comrades. 
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them  bj  good  conduct  in  the  prison^  and  lit  the  expiration  of 
their  term ;  that  until  the  day  of  their  emerging  into  society* 
they  are  below  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  on  that  day  a  thorough 
emaocipatiodi  morale  sociaii  and  phyBical,  ought  and  is  expected 
to  take  place.     There  is  nothing  so  likely  as  the  lash  to  bring 
them  to  a  stinging  sense  of  the  loss  of  their  privileges  of  citiaen* 
ship.    A  further  objection  has  been  alleged  4     It  is  said  that  the 
feelings  likely  to  spring  up  in  the  breast  of  the  man  subject  to 
the  lash  are  not  of  a  kind  to  contribute  to  his  moral  reforma* 
tion.    There  is  a  plausibility  in  this  argument  which  will  pro- 
bably yield  before  these  considerations.     The  reform  which  is 
expected  to  be  worked  in  such  a  prison  as  Auburn,  is  to  supers 
ioduce  in  the  person  of  an  idle,  vicious,  and  probably,  intempe* 
rate  oflfender,  the  habits  of  a  sober  and  industrious  workman. 
NoW|  though  in  the  case  of  a  man  just  takeki  from  the  haunts  of 
crime  and  the  turbulence  of  lawless  society,  the  lash  may  at  first 
produce  passion  and  wrathful  denunciations  of  revenge,  it  is  cer^ 
tain  to  effect  ultimately  a  thorough  submission  and  obediencei 
As  soon  as  this  end  is  answered,  the  necessity  for  its  use  ceases, 
the  passions  subside  under  the  wholesome  influence  of  solitude 
sndlabour^  and  the  man  is  no  longer  the  same:  his  moral  identity 
has  suffered  a  total  change.    This  view  is  borne  out  by  expert* 
eace.  ^  It  would  be  weU  for  those  who  cry  out  against  the  punish^ 
ment  in  the  abstroctt  to  inquire  how  much  of  it  is  required  U\  prac* 
tice.    It  is  found,  that  although  with  a  new  company  corporal 
chastisement  is  frequently  required,  the  necessity  quickly  ceases  t 
10  much  so  indeed^  that  visitors  might  for  a  lon^  time  pay  con- 
stant attention  to  the  manner  of  working  in  the  institution,  with* 
out  diseovering  the  check  which   was  in  operation,  and  only 
showing  itself  in  its  effects.     This  remark  chiefly  applies  to 
Auburn,  where  chastisement  is  singularly  temperate*    At  Sing- 
Sing,  owing  perhaps  to  the  different  nature  of  the  labour^it  being 
out  of  doors,  and  under  the  inspection  of  a  few  guardiansi  it  is 
much  more  frequents     No  register  is  kept  of  punishment*    It  is 
believed  that  at  Sing-Sing  an  average  of  six  are  punished  per 
diem,  out  of  a  thousand  convictSi    At  Auburui  where  the  punish* 
ment  is  now  so  mild^  it  was  at  first  extremely  severe.     One  of 
the  keepers  stated  to  the  French  commissionersi  that  he  remem- 
bered seeing,  when  the  institution  first  began,  nineteen  punished 
in  au  houfi  and  that  now,  since  the  discipline  was  well  established, 
he  has  been  once  four  months  and  a  Aa^  without  the  necessity  of 
giving  a  single  blow.     That  such  should  be  the  result  is  highly 
probable :  no  conversation  can  ensue,  so  that  the  prisoner  has  to 
balance  between  the  pleasure  of  uttering  a  single  word,  or  sign,  or 
other  piece  of  disobedience,  and  the  immediate  certainty  of  the  pain 
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inflicted  by  a  sharp  blow  with  a  cane.*  The  nature  of  the  case 
demands  perpetual  vigilance :  an  ingenious  contrivance,  however, 
by  preventing  the  prisoners  from  knowing  whether  they  are 
watched  or  not,  relieves  the  keeper  from  that  painfully  continued 
inspection  which  might  have  been  found  impossible.  A  false 
gallery  runs  round  the  workshops,  which  enables  tlie  keeper  or 
the  visitors  to  see  without  being 'seen,  so  that  the  convicts  are 
never  aware  when  they  are  not  watched.  They  work  with  a  full 
feeling  that  an  eye  is  always  upon  them. 

This  difficulty,  as  regards  corporal  chastisement,  is  entirely 
avoided  in  the  solitudes  of  the  Philadelphia  prison.  There  is  no 
wish  to  talk  when  there  is  no  one  to  talk  to :  and  it  is  nearly  ini<« 
possible  to  offend  in  a  cell :  no  prison  regulations  are  necessary 
where  the  prisoner  is  only  required  to  exist  in  a  space  from  which 
be  cannot  escape.  Work  he  demands  by  way  of  consolation:  he 
therefore  wants  no  urging  to  that  which  is  his  only  relief  from 
care.  There  is,  however,  a  regulation  with  respect  to  work  in 
the  Cherry  Hill  prison  of  Philadelphia  which  has  not  been  stated. 
The  convict  is  compelled  to  choose  between  constant  work  and 
constant  idleness.  He  is  not  permitted  to  work  when  he  pleases, 
and  then  give  it  up,  as  his  caprice  or  his  weariness  may  dictate. 
The  idleness,  moreover,  is  accompanied  with  darkness:  light  is 
alone  given  for  work.  This  is  the  only  punishment  in  the  power 
of  the  keeper :  it  is  the  only  one  that  the  nature  of  the  case  can 
possibly  require.  There  is  but  one  thing  beyond  solitary  con*^ 
finement  in  a  cell,  that  is,  solitary  confinement  in  a  dark  cell,  and 
without  labour.  Every  light  cell  at  Philadelphia  has  a  small 
court  attached  to  it;  there  is  a  free  admission  and  current  of  air« 
The  place  is  salubrious,  and  the  health  of  the  prisoners  is  good. 

The  advantage  in  this  point  in  the  Philadelphia  system  is  not 
undervalued  by  the  humane  patrons  of  that  institution.  The 
admirable  Society  of  Friends  has  thrown  all  the  weight  of  its 
authority  and  influence  into  the  scale,  and  were  it  not  from  a  veiy 
general  popular  prejudice  or  sentiment  against  the  horror  of  im* 
muring  persons  in  solitary  dungeons,  there  is  no  doubt  that  their 
favourite  system  would  have  prevailed  far  more  extensively.  On 
the  ground  of  humanity,  however,  it  is  much  to  be  questioned 
whether  the  sharp  and  short  infliction  of  Auburn  is  not  preferable 
to  the  pains  of  utter  solitude.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pri- 
soner would  prefer  the  former,  but  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to 
consult  his  feelings.    The  problem  to  be  solved  is,  which  disci- 

*  The  instrument  of  ponishment  is  varioosly  named.  Some  of  the  antliorities  oUI 
it  a  whip!  some  Uie  lash  ;  Mr.  E.  T.  Coke,  in  liis  "  Subaltern's  Furlough,"  the  last  wri* 
ter  who  speaks  of  Auburn,  calls  it  a  cane.  It  probably  differs  in  different  prisons. 
Mr.  Stoart  says  it  is  a  whip  of  hide,  and  in  some  cases  of  rope. 
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pline  is  best  calculated,  first,  to  deter  from  the  commission  of 
crime,  and  secondly,  to  reform  the  criminal  and  prepare  him  for 
his  emancipation. 

To  hit  upon  a  pnnishment  which  shall  deter  the  offender  from 
the  commission  of  crime  is  not  easy.  Perhaps  there  is  little 
dreaded  in  the  community  of  criminals  but  the  extreme  pain  of 
death — and,  in  the  first  instance,  the  rough  handling  which  ac- 
companies apprehension.  They  do  not  like  the  idea  of  a  peni- 
tentiary, in  fact  they  abhor  the  prison  discipline  of  America  until 
reformed;  but  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  future  ever  pre* 
sents  itself  in  so  tangible  a  shape  as  to  affect  their  conduct.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  the  offender  breathes  an  atmosphere  of 
crimes  he  is  spurred  on  by  occasional  fits  of  remorse,  he  isstimu* 
lated  by  intemperance,  his  loss  of  character  removes  him  from 
contact  with  any  but  the  vicious :  amongst  these  (and  the  force 
of  opinion  is  the  stronger  from  its  concentration)  he  is  a  hero 
according  to  the  extent  of  his  depredations  upon  the  outer  world. 
The  whole  tribe  of  receivers,  fiash-house  keepers,  prostitutes, 
and  inferior  agents,  have  a  direct  interest,  not  only  in  stimulating 
the  offender  to  plunder,  but  in  keeping  up  his  self-respect  and 
in  staving  off  every  accident  likely  to  lead  him  to  repentance. 
Early  impressions,  if  by  improbable  accident  they  have  been 
good,  are  instantly  stifled  by  the  jeer  or  the  reproach,  and  the 
better  part  of  the  man  is  quickly  overpowered  by  some  mere 
stimulus  of  his  share  in  the  sheer  animal  world.  There  is  other 
intoxication  than  that  of  liquor :  the  senses  of  the  bold  burglar 
or  the  adroit  thief  are^  kept  in  a  perpetual  state  of  inebriation  s 
he  has  his  obsequious  landlord  to  provide  him  accommodation 
far  beyond  any  imaginary  paradise  of  his  laborious  days— his 
early  period  of  obscurity.  He  has  the  fencer  waiting  upon  him, 
like  the  Jew  money-lender  on  a  spendthrift  lord,  ready  almost  to 
advance  him  money  upon  the  speculation  of  the  evening;  and, 
above  all,  he  is  administered  to  by  females  whose  virtue  he  has 
never  been  taught  to  miss,  and  whose  finery  of  attire  and  per- 
sonal gifts  (for  alas!  they  have  been  the  cause  of  ruin)  dazzle  his 
vulgar  imagination,  and  arouse  both  his  appetites  and  his  pride. 
The  criminal  leaves  such  a  society  with  a  resolve  to  do  or  die. 
What  soldier  ever  feared  death  amidst  the  roar  of  battle?  The 
thief  plunges  into  the  tide  of  the  world  determined  on  a  prey :  in 
such  a  moment,  what  does  he  care  for  hulks  or  Sidney,  New- 
gate or  the  Penitentiary?  the  idea  of  the  scaffold  may  come  over 
him  with  a  horrid  shudder,  but  for  all  else  he  stands  prepared. 
The  solemnities  of  an  ignominious  death  have  an  awe  in  them 
that  at  no  time  can  be  withstood,  save  by  him  who  is  burning  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  alUsubduing  passion  of  revenge*      In 
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erery  o^r  tnstance,  it  is  a  calculation  of  persooal  aafety  which 
induces  the  crime  that  is  ture  to  be  punished  by  death,  if  brought 
home. 

The  principle  of  deterring  from  the  commission  of  crime  by 
an  example  of  punishment  has  been  too  much  dwelt  upon*  Tb^ 
tendency  on  the  part  of  many  estimable  writers  to  attach  too  great 
weight  to  it,  has  naturally  arisen  from  the  discovery  which  of  late 
has  been  forced  upon  us  that  criminals  stood  in  no  degree  of  awe 
of  the  punishment  that  awaited  conviction.  It  hence  came  forci* 
bly  to  the  mind,  that  it  was  this  want  of  an  example  of  terror  that 
favoured  the  growth  of  crime.  The  hulks  were  found  to  be 
viewed  as  a  s^our  not  without  its  ^grem^ns^-there  the  convict 
could  receive  the  money  he  had  accumulated,  and  the  presents  ot 
his  friends:  he  could  spend  it  in  the  articles  that  best  pleased  his 
fancy,  with  some  limitations:  he  could  receive  his  old  acquaint- 
ance and  be  retired  with  him  or  her,  and,  moreover,  be  exempt 
from  labour  as  long  as  he  or  she  chose  to  remain  his  guest.  His 
food  was  superior  to  that  of  any  labourer  in  regular  work,  and  his 
labour  less.  At  night  the  hold  of  the  ship  might  be  turned  into 
a  *^  free  and  easy,"  and  what  with  a  fiddle,  beer,  and  tobacco,  the 
time  passed  gaily  enough.  To  their  songs  the  very  keepers  would 
listen,  and  many  of  them  were  of  course  in  celebration  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  .the  glorious  minority  of  the  convicts,  and  sometimes,  it 
IS  stated  in  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons'  Committee^ 
these  keepers  would  command  an  encore.  Australia  was  not 
viewed  as  a  place  of  punishment,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  coun* 
try  where  the  judicious  might  make  a  fortune  out  of  the  govern- 
ment expenditure.  The  Penitentiary  alone  was  spoken  of  by  the 
knowing  ones  as  a  thing  to  be  if  possible  avoided ;  but  as  the 
number  it  could  admit  was  very  limited,  the  chance  of  incarcera** 
tion  there  has  never  operated,  in  all  probability,  upon  a  single 
human  being. 

Were  penitentiaries  as  numerous  as  tread-mills,  we  should 
not  reckon  upon  them  as  any  powerful  motive  in  driving  the 
would-be  offender  into  a  virtuous  abstinence.  We  are  inclined 
to  attach  far  greater  importance  in  the  way  of  prevention  of  crime 
to  other  means :  such  as  the  treatment  of  juvenile  vagrants,  of 
juvenile  ofienders,  the  vigilance  of  a  preventive  police,  and  the 
actirity  of  the  organs  of  justice. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point,  the  comparative  efficacy  of  the 
Auburn  and  Philadelphia  systems,  in  operating  a  reform  of  Uie 
criminal,  we  fear  it  must  stiU  remain  a  question  for  some  time. 
The  point  is  an  issue  of  fact,  and  the  experiment  has  not  been 
•sufficiently  long  tried  to  make  any  comparison  between  the  num- 
ber of  those  convicted  after  discharge  from  either  penitentiaiy* 
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It  will  always  be  a  ?ery  difficult  point  to  a8€ert«iii  this  rdsult  19 
the  Uaitedi  States,  for  not  only  have  the  difierent  states  their  dif- 
ferent prisons,  but  their  different  laws,  and  on  the  subject  of 
convicts  tbene  appears  neither  any  mutual  comparisoo^  nor  any 
oentralixatioa  in  the  capitaK  One  thing  alone  is  certain,  that  as 
regards  second  offences,  they  are  much  rarer  in  the  new  than  in 
the  oM  prisons,  and  that  this  truth  applies  even  to  our  own  Peni* 
tentiaiy,  faulty  as  the  principle  is  on  which  it  has  been  regulated* 

On  the  great  subject  of  reform  there  is  a  point  of  difference  in 
the  effect  of  the  system  of  labour  in  the  Auburn  and  the  Phil»v 
delphia  schemes  which  may  not  occur  to  every  one.  Labour,  in 
the  Philadelphia  prison,  is  adopted  and  kept  up  as  a  distiactioii.: 
on  the  subsequent  re-entry  into  life  of  the  solitary  prisoner  be 
finds  no  such  necessity :  he  revenges  himself,  it  may  be,  by  a 
copious  draught  of  society,  for  his  long  abstinence:  the  hold 
which  labour  had  upon  him  is  gone,  except  in  so  far  as  skill  and 
babitf  and  the  necessity  of  subsistence  may  prevail.  These  are 
powerful  motives,  and  seconded  by  good  will,  will  probaUj 
prevail. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  Auburn  institution,  labour  and 
skill  have  been  forced  upon  the  convict.  He  has  learned  sub^ 
mission  to  the  will  of  others :  he  knows  labour  as  a  duty,  and  not 
as  a  relief,  and  this  is  precisely  the  light  in  which  he  ought  to  view 
i^  and  must  look  at  it  as  a  member  of  a  civil  community.  He  has 
been  taught  the  task  of  humility  and  subservience,  labour  and 
quietade — the  most  useful  qualities  he  could  possibly  possess  in 
order  to  ensure  his  success  in  after-life. 

A  defect  of  a  serious  kind  is  partially  shared  by  Auburn  with 
the  barbarous  prisons  of  Englanid  and  France,  and  from  whic^ 
tfiat  of  Phfladelphia  is  entirely  free.  When  an  oflender  has  served 
his  time,  and  is  anxious  to  re-establish  himself  in  the  world,  he  is 
of  necessity  most  anxious  to  conceal  the  fact  of  his  having  been 
the  inmate  of  a  gaol :  the  knowledge  of  his  conviction  would  ef- 
fectually prevent  any  success  in  his  new  attempt  at  re-establishing 
a  character.  Now  there  is  nothing  so  likely  to  interfere  with  this 
design  as  gaol  connections;  if  acknowledged,  they  lead  to  tempr* 
tadon  and  utter  destruction — if  denied,  a  betrayal  and  accusation 
follow  on  the  part  of  former  comrades,  which  effectually  explode 
every  idea  of  success  or  hope  of  even  subsistence  in  a  new  and 
honest  line  of  life,  whether  conduct  or  intention  be  of  a  virtuous 
kind  or  not.  This  is  in  full  force  in  the  old  prisons  of  Europe.: 
notable  instances  of  its  evil  influence  may  be  seen  in  the  Memoir^ 
of  Vidocq,  and  those  .of  James  Hardy  Vaux:  the  fact  is,  however* 
well  and  extensively  known  to  all  who  have  experience  of  convicts, 
that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  tlie  way  of  their  restoration| 
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18  the  miflchievoos  effect  of  gaol  connections.  In  Auburn,  pri- 
soners must  become  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  each  other 
in  person,  though  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  fur- 
ther knowledge  of  each  other  than  by  form  and  face :  we  presume 
that  they  are  distinguished  not  by  name,  but  by  number:  this 
familiarity,  however,  with  the  features  of  a  fellow-prisoner  may  be 
productive  of  serious  consequences  to  the  virtuously  disposed. 
Now  in  the  Philadelphia  prison  this  evil  is  completely  obviated : 
no  prisoner  ever  sees  the  face  or  hears  the  name  of  another,  how- 
ever long  his  detention  may  last.  It  was  the  consolation  of  some 
of  the  prisoners,  as  expressed  in  their  conversation  with  the 
French  Commissioners,  that  they  might  leave  the  place,  begin 
the  world  afresh,  and  never  be  taunted  or  claimed  by  any  of  their 
vicious  fellow-sufferers.  Connected  with  this  superiority  on  the 
part  of  Philadelphia,  is  another  difference,  which,  however,  is 
neither  so  important,  nor  so  irremediable.  At  Auburn  there  is 
a  promiscuous  admission  of  visitors,  who  are  allowed  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  small  sum,  about  a  shilling,  to  inspect  the  whole  insti- 
tution, and  to  watch  the  prisoners  at  work.  This  is  a  practice  which 
has  many  advantages,  and  is  likely  to  act  as  an  admirable  check  on 
the  conduct  of  the  keepers.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  it 
may  lead  to  the  observation  of  convicts  by  their  former  compa- 
nions, and  to  cause  their  persons  to  be  known  in  quarters  where 
they  may  jafterwards  seek  for  employment.  But  if  in  other  re- 
spects Auburn  is  found  to  answer,  we  do  not  believe  that  this  will 
ever  be  held  to  be  a  very  serious  objection.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered how  many  of  the  evils  attendant  upon  the  detention  of  cri^ 
minals  it  either  obviates  or  mitigates ;  and  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  point  out  any  human  institution  in  which  every  thing  is 
perfect.  All  life,  as  well  as  all  legislation,  is  in  fact  a  balancing 
of  good  and  evil — advantages  and  disadvantages. 

That  it  may  not  be  supposed  we  have  overvalued  the  import* 
ance  of  the  objection  to  the  prisons  as  they  exist  here  and  else- 
where, and  which  lies  partially  against  Auburn,  we  will  exemplify 
aome  of  the  evils  of  the  old  system  6f  imprisonment  by  the  brief 
narrative  of  one  of  the  solitary  inmates  of  a  cell  in  the  Cherry 
Hill  penitentiary.  It  does  not  stand  alone.  It  is  confirmed  by 
every  authority  we  have  access  to,  and  they  are  of  very  various 
kinds.  The  evidence  of  the  convicts  before  the  House  of  Com* 
mons'  Committee,  may  be  more  especially  referred  to,  as  also  Mr. 
Wakefield's  book  on  Newgate,  and  the  papers  in  Fraser's  Ma-r 
gazine,  by  the  *'  Schoolmaster  in  Newgate,"  which  we  are  glad  to 
see  are  about  to  be  collected  into  a  volume. 

"No.  00.  This  prisoner  is  40  years  of  age— convicted  of  highway  rob- 
bery.   He  appears  extremely  intelligent.    This  is  his  story. 
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**  I  was  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  when  I  cam^  to  Philadelpbia  i 
I  was  the  son  of  a  poor  farmer  in  the  West,  and  I  came  to  try  my  for-^ 
tane  in  getting  a  livelihood  in  a  great  town.  Having  no  recommendap^ 
tion^  I  conld  get  no  work,  and  on  the  first  night,  as  I  had  no  other  place 
to  go  to,  I  was  obliged  to  sleep  on  the  deck  of  one  of  the  vessels  in  the 
port.  I  was  fonnd  there  in  the  morning:  the  constable  apprehended 
me,  and  the  mayor  condemned  me  to  a  month's  imprisonment,  as  a  va- 
grant. During  this  month  I  mixed  with  a  crowd  of  malefactors  of  all 
ages,  and  lost  the  honest  principles  my  father  had  given  me,  and  on  leav-> 
ing  the  prison,  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  join  several  young  delinquents 
uf  my  own  age,  and  we  committed  divers  robberies  together.  I  was  ap-* 
prehended,  tried  and  acquitted.  I  thought  m3^elf  now  too  deep  fof 
justice^  and  thinking  nothing  could  beat  me,  I  went  on  robbing  full  of 
confidence.  I  was  taken  again,  and  this  time  I  was  condemned  to  nine 
years'  imprisonment  in  Walnut-Street  gaol.'* 

He  was  then  asked  if  this  punishment  did  not  show  him  the 
necessity  of  changing  his  mode  of  life  and  coirecting  his  dishonest 
habits  ? 

'*  Yes,"  said  he,  "  but  it  was  not  Walnut  Street  Gaol  that  made  me 
repent  of  my  crimes.  I  confess  I  never  did  repent,  nor  had  an  idea  of 
such  a  thing  as  repentance  all  the  time  I  was  there.  But  I  could  not 
help  remarking  that  the  same  individuals  were  always  coming  back,  and 
that  however  clever,  strong  or  bold  they  were,  they  were  sure  to  end  in 
being  caught.  This  made  me  reflect  very  seriously,  and  I  resolved  as 
soon  as  I  got  out  of  prison  to  abandon  this  dangerous  kind  of  life.  As 
soon  as  I  had  made  this  resolution,  my  conduct  became  better,  and  I 
got  oat  at  the  end  of  seven  years.  I  learned  the  trade  of  a  tulor  in 
prison,  and  I  soon  got  work.  I  married  and  was  getting  on  uncom- 
monly well :  but  Philadelphia  was  full  of  people  I  had  known  in  prison, 
and  I  was  in  a  perpetual  tremble  lest  I  should  be  betrayed  by  some  of 
them.  At  last,  one  day,  two  of  my  old  chums  came  to  ray  master  and 
asked  to  see  me.  I  pretended  at  first  not  to  know  them,  but  they  soon 
forced  me  to  confess  who  I  was.  They  then  asked  me  to  lend  them  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  and  on  my  refusing  they  threatened  to  tell 
my  master  all  about  me.  I  then  promised  to  do  what  I  could,  and  told 
them  to  come  back  the  next  mornings  As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  I 
went  out  myself,  and  getting  on  board  immediately,  with  my  wife, 
quitted  Philadelphia  for  Baltimore.  I  soon  found  work  again  there,  and 
for  a  long  time  I  led  a  very  comfortable  life,  when  one  day  my  master 
received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  constables  of  Philadelphia,  informing 
him  that  amongst  his  workmen,  he  had  an  old  Walnut  prisoner.  I 
never  knew  what  could  induce  this  man  to  take  a  step  of  the  kind.  I 
am  indebted  to  him  for  being  here.  As  soon  as  my  master  received  this 
letter,  he  dismissed  me  in  disgrace.  I  went  the  round  of  all  the 
tailors  of  Baltimore,  but  they  had  been  informed  and  refused  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  me.  1  was  compelled  by  want  to  go  and  work  on 
the  rail-road  then  being  laid  down  between  Baltimore  and  the  Ohio« 
Grief  and  this  hard  kind  of  life  threw  me  into  a  violent  fever.    I  was  ill 
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g  long  tiflM,  snd  inent  and  aoU  aU  1  had.  I  had  acareely  got  faeller, 
wImd  i  went  to  Fhiladdphiay  and  here  the  fe?er  took  me  again.  Ai  I 
waa  gattiog  better,  I  feond  myself  in  adesperate  aitnation,  wilhootwork 
dr  hread  §ot  my  lamily.  I  thonght  of  all  the  obstacles  I  fomid  in  gain-^ 
ing  an  honest  li?elthood,  and  of  all  the  unjust  persecntions  I  had  to  sab* 
■ut  to,  so  I  fell  into  a  state  of  exasperation  I  cannot  express.  I  said  to 
nyselfy  well !  since  they  force  me  to  it,  I  will  turn  rcmber  again,  and 
if  there  is  a  dollar  in  the  United  States,  though  it  were  in  the  President's 
pocket,  I  will  have  it.  I  called  my  wife,  and  told  her  to  sell  all  the 
clothes  that  were  lefl,  and  with  the  money  I  bought  a  pistoL  With 
tUs  pistol,  and  at  a  time  when  I  was  unable  to  walk  without  crutches, 
I  went  into  the  suburbs  and  stopped  the  first  passenger  I  met,  and  made 
him  give  me  his  pocket  book.  JBut  I  was  i^>prehended  the  same  even* 
Im.  I  had  bemi  dodged  by  the  man  I  had  robbed,  and  my  wedmess 
obliging  me  to  stop  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  had  no  difficulty  in  se- 
curing me.     I  confessed  the  crime,  and  was  sent  here." 

He  waa  then  aaked  what  his  present  intentions  were;  what  re* 
solutions  he  had  made  for  the  future? 

*'  I  am  not  at  all  disposed,  I  confess  to  you  honestly,  to  reproach  my* 
self  with  what  I  have  done,  nor  yet  to  become  what  they  call  a  good 
Chriaiao:  but  I  am  determined  never  to  rob  anv  more:  and  now  I 
think  I  shall  succeed  in  this  pian.  At  the  end  of  nine  years  I  shaO 
leave  here,  nobody  in  the  world  wiU  know  me:  no  one  will  know 
that  I  have  been  in  prison :  I  shall  have  made  no  dangerous  acquaint- 
ance :  I  shall  be  free  to  earn  my  bread  in  peace.  This  is  the  grand 
advantage  I  find  in  this  penitentiary,  and  winch  makes  me  prefer  it,  in 
^te  of  the  hardship  of  the  discipliiae,  a  thousand  times  to  going  back 
9ginn  to  Walnut  Street." 

This  man  had  been  a  year  in  prison,  and  his  health  was  now 
good. 

The  last  remarks  of  this  poor  man  lead  us  to  the  very  impor- 
tant consideration  of  the  probability  of  reibrm  in  prison,  under 
any  form  or  set  of  regulations. 

It  18  the  common  opinion  in  England,  among  persons  who  are 
conversant  with  the  lives  of  criminals,  that  they  never  reform. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  experience  would  fully  bear  out  the 
truth  of  this  melancholy  assertion.  Stated  crudely  in  this  man- 
ner, it  is  not  unKkely  to  produce  unnecessary  discouragement  in 
die  minds  of  the  humane  and  benevolent.  It  would  be  marvellous 
indeed  if  any  large  number  of  convicts  in  this  and  other  countries 
of  Europe  did  or  even  could  reform.  Every  thing  conspires  to 
pievent  it :  we  put  them  in  gaol  where  they  leam  more  crimei 
we  turn  them  out  with  bad  connections,  and  with  a  blasted  cha- 
racter. Ignorant  perhaps  of  a  trade  on  entering  prison^  they 
leawe  it  without  the  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  supposing  they 
€••»  get  emploiymenc.     WeH-fed,  ill-taagbt  by  their  coflwades^ 
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and  brutalked  by  the  profitless  labour  of  the  treadmill,  witb 
crime  before  them  as  the  readiest  means  of  getting  bread*  where 
is  the  probability  even  of  a  resolution  to  reform?  if  the  resolution 
is  made,  how  many  chances  are  there  of  its  being  carried  intd 
execution?  Before  we  condemn  criminals  for  not  changing  their 
modes  of  life,  we  ought  to  see  whether  we  provide  them  with  any 
induoements  to  do  so:  we  should  apply  to  them  the  same  reason** 
iog  that  we  do  to  every  other  condition  of  life.  In  none  of  the 
American  prisons  on  the  new  plans^  nor  yet  in  our  own  Penitent 
tiary,  is  any  such  doctrine  held.  There  are  on  the  other  hand 
philantbropists  to  whom  a  certain  quantity  of  illusion  is  H  neoes^ 
sity,  and  who  ikeam  that  by  the  adoption  of  some  system  or  other 
the  deKoquent  may  be  purified  from  his  wickedness  and  restored 
to  the  paths  of  virtue;  that  this  or  that  system  has  but  to  be  ex- 
tensively followed,  and  that  the  prisons  will  be  emptied  and  crime 
will  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  These  hopes  are  in 
the  first  instance  based  upon  expected  reforms  in  prisoui  but  if 
we  look  farther  into  the  schemes  of  these  benevolent  visionaries^ 
it  will  be  found  they  reckon  upon  a  re-education  of  the  whole 
habits  of  the  man,  moral  and  intellectual;  and  on  looking  fartbe^^ 
that  they  propose  to  bring  every  individual,  exposed  to  the  com* 
mission  of  crime,  within  their  sphere  of  enlightenment*  They 
wonld  cause  every  youth  to  enter  their  establishments^  who  was 
io  any  way  thrown  upon  the  world;  they  would  clothe,  and  feedj^ 
and  edocate  him,  and  thus  deprive  the  population  of  crime  of  the 
sources  of  its  supply.  It  will  be  seen  that  cm  this  plan  the  crimt- 
oals  of  the  country,  and  the  destitute  children  of  its  towns^ 
weald  stand  a  better  chance  of  being  educated  and.  provided 
lor  than  the  honest  and  the  indostrious  poor.  The  way  to 
virtue  and  enliglitennient  would  be  throtigh  the  gate  of  sin  and 
misery,  and  tkus  stale  would  thus  take  the  best  care  of  its  worst 
citizens.  Society  would  be  in  this  manner  turned  upside  down. 
and  we  fear  that  it  would  stand  but  unsteadily  on  its  conical 
point*  One  step  further  would  be  necessary ;  the  state  would 
have  to  take  care  and  eaforce  the  moral  and  intellectual  education 
of  all  the  rest .  of  the  population,  and  when  this  great  Spartan 
aieaaure  is  thoroughly  carried  into  execution,  we  will  believe 
that  the  necessity  for  prisons  will  disappear. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  reform,  the  one  which  will  restore  the 
parity  of  the  original  character,  supposing  it  ever  to  have  been 
pore,  and  place  tfe^  iadividnal  on  a  level  with  the  man  of  unvariedly 
aprigbt  conduct.  There  is  a  want  of  self-respect,  a  conscious* 
aesB  of  degradation  in  moral  defilement,  that  can  never  be  tho- 
foagUy  wiped  out:  the  still  small  voice  of  conscience  will  make 
itself  heard.     If  any  thing  can  work  this  regeneration,  it  is  re« 
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ligion*    Though  society  cannot  pardon  the  consciencei  our  faith 
has  that  power. 

But  there  is  another  reform  of  equal  importance  to  the  legis* 
lator:  it  is  not  so  deep  as  the  radical  one  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded, but  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  state.  On  leaving 
prison  and  during  confinement,  it  must  occur  to  the  prisoner  that, 
calculating  fairly >  crime  is  a  bad  trade:  he  must  be  anxious  to  re- 
move into  some  more  respectable  line  of  life.  The  obstacles  that 
previously  presented  themselves  to  the  accomplishment  of  an  in- 
tention of  this  kind,  which  must  have  suggested  itself  even  at  oc- 
casional moiiients  of  his  career  of  vice,  are  in  a  great  measure 
overcome.  He  has  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  education,  if  he 
had  it  not  previously,  such  as  reading  and  writing,  and  the  habit 
of  resorting  to  his  Bible,  at  least  for  distraction;  he  has  acquired  a 
handicraft  trade,  he  may  even  have  acquired  consummate  skill  in 
it  during  a  long  course  of  sober  and  undivided  attention;  he  has 
long  been  removed  from  awkward  connections,  and  he  may  if  he 
pleases  rise  out  of  the  prison  as  one  coming  from  another  world. 
He  has  industrious  habits,  obedience  has  become  the  ordinary 
channel  of  his  feelings;  he  is  at  any  rate  not  worse  than  when  he 
entered  the  prison,  probably  he  is  far  better:  he  has  had  the  in- 
struction of  the  schoolmaster,  the  precepts  of  the  chaplain,  the 
conversation  of  the  inspectors,  the  governor,  the  keepers,  for  yeart* : 
it  would  be  hard  if  such  a  man  did  not  at  least  stand  a  chance  of 
being  a  good  citizen.  There  is  in  the  old  countries  an  immediate 
obstacle,  which  ought  to  be  smoothed  for  the  prisoner.  Employ- 
ment, without  the  recommendation  of  character,  is  difficult  to  be 
procured;  in  the  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  always  a 
demand  for  labour  somewhere.  When  a  man  of  the  best  inten- 
tions and  of  the  best  skill  issues  forth  without  a  character,  in  a 
crowded  population  like  ours,  there  are  fearful  odds  against  him* 
This  is  a  case  for  which  provision  ought  to  be  made.  It  is  most 
imperfectly  met  by  the  sum  collected  from  the  savings  or  earnings 
of  prisoners.  It  sometimes  happens  at  the  Hulks,  and  even  in 
the  Penitentiary  on  the  Thames,  that  as  much  as  twenty  pounds 
are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  discharged  convict.  Such  a  sum, 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  one  who  has  been  for  a  series  of  years 
debarred  the  use  of  money,  and  such  privileges  as  money  can 
buy,  is  too  likely  to  be  lavishly  spent,  and  ultimately  to  lead  from 
intemperance  again  to  crime.  The  American  institutions  give 
no  part  of  their  earnings  to  the  prisoners,  and  the  rules  of  differ-*- 
ent  institutions  vary,  but  in  none  are  more  than  a  few  dollars 
given  to  the  convict,  who  has  served  his  time.  Complaint  has 
been  made  that  this  sum  is  too  small,  but  the  medium  is  difficult 
to  fix,  and  must  vary  in  different  countries. 
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It  is  probable  that  a  better  plan  might  be  hit  upon  than  that  of 
givbg  any  sum  of  money  with  which  to  begin  the  world  afresh. 
The  idea  struck  us  as  we  heard  of  Vidocqfs  maQufactory,  in  which 
returned  convicts  were  only  employed^  There  ought,  we  think, 
to  be  establishments  supplementary  to  the  penitentiaries;  ^nd  if 
this  plan  were  carried  into  execution,  it  is  probable  that  there 
would  be  even  a  smaller  return  of  recommitments  in  this  country 
than  in  the  United  States.  In  the  same  district  or  county,  but 
considerably  removed  from  the  penitentiary,  should  be  a  manufac- 
tory of  a  very  general  description,  in  which  a  certificate  of  having 
served  a  certain  time  in  certain  penitentiaries,  but  such  only  as 
were  established  on  the  American  principle,  should  entitle  the 
bearer  to  be  employed.  The  wages  should  be  less  than  that  of 
the  market-price  of  labour,  so  that  though  it  afforded  a  refuge  to 
the  discharged  prisoner,  it  should  not  injure  the  honest  labourer. 
Any  small  loss,  if  any,  he  must  share  with  others,  in  consideration 
of  the  expense  saved  to  the  country  by  the  prevention  of  crime, 
and  the  expense  of  maintaining  prisoners.  In  addition  to  men) 
manufactories  of  this  kind,  certain  public  works  might  be  carried 
on  upon  the  same  principle — it  being  always  carefully  contrived 
that  the  labour  shall  be  harder  and  the  pay  less  than  that  of  the 
honest  workman.  It  is  on  a  similar  plan  that  labour  should  be 
provided  for  the  superfluous  labourer  of  parishes. 

The  advantages  of  the  American  system  of  penitentiaries  may 
be  classed  thus : 

1.  Impossibility  of  mutual  corruption  among  the  inmates  of  the 
prison. 

2.  Great  probability  of  their  acq^uiring  habits  of  obedience  and 
industry,  which  may  convert  them  mto  useful  citizens. 

3.  Possibility  of  a  radical  reform. 

The  supplementary  continuation  of  the  system  which  we  would 
propose  enables  us  to  add — 

4.  Great  improbability  of  their  again  resorting  to  crime  for 
subsistence,  when  there  were  establishments  at  which  the  dis<* 
charged  convict  could  demand  work  under  certain  regulations  and 
restrictions. 

Moral  and  religious  instruction  forms  the  basis  of  the  peniten- 
tiaiy  systems  of  America^  The  elite  of  the  prisoners  are  taught 
to  read  and  write,  if  they  choose,  and  it  is  always  considered  a 
favour «to  be  admitted  to  the  lessons.  The  schools  are  kept  on 
Sundays:  the  lessons  precede  the  service.  The  meals  are  each 
preceded  by  a  grace,  which,  in  spite  of  the  venerableness  of  the 
usage,  we  cannot  help  thinkine  is  an  ill-chosen  time  for  prayer. 
Each  prisoner  has  a  Bible  in  his  cell,  provided  for  him  by  the 
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state.  Such  is  the  groundwork  of  the  refordialory  iDstructioa  of 
the  penitfiDtiariet  of  America^  but  they  differ  from  each  other 
greatly  in  the  character  which  this  instruction  assumes.  Some  of 
these  institutions  are  animated  with  a  much  more  religions  spirit 
than  others :  again,  there  are  prisons  where  any  instruction  what- 
ever is  considered  in  a  very  secondary  light.  At  Sing-Sing,  for 
instance,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  labour  and  the  rigour  necessary 
to  keep  the  convicts  in  a  proper  tone  of  submission,  little  seema 
to  be  thought  of  hut  the  maintenance  of  order.  Working  as  these 
men  do  without  any  other  than  a  moral  restraint,  and  where  the 
number  of  keepers  is  comparatively  so  small,  the  lives  of  every 
guardian,  and  the  safety  and  even  existence  of  the  establiAment, 
would  be  compromised  by  the  slightest  relaxation  of  discipline* 
At  Auburn,  Wcthersfield,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  all,  or  nearly 
all  the  prisoners  are  indulged  with  the  privilege  of  learning  to 
read  and  write,  along  with  other  instruction. 
.  The  serious  tone  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Philadelphia  Peniten- 
tiary produced  a  great  impression  upon  the  French  commis- 
sioners. It  was  a  general  characterbtic  that  they  could  not  talk 
long  without  shedding  tears :  the  heart  quickly  softened,  and  seemed 
peculiarly  open  both  to  religious  impressions  and  the  tender  re- 
collections of  their  family  ties.  It  is  remarked  by  the  French 
commissioners,  that  a  free  man,  who  is  in  continual  social  coi»- 
munication,  is  hardly  qualified  to  estimate  the  value  of  are%ious 
thought  cast  into  the  cell  of  the  man  condemned  to  utter  solitude* 
In  the  Philadelphia  prison  tliere  is  nothing  to  dutract  the  attea«- 
tipn  of  the  prisoners,  and  as  they  are  continually  alone,  the  occa* 
sional  presence  of  a  fellow-man,  and  the  words  he  utters,  hate  a 
price  beyond  the  imagination  of  the  free  citizen*  The  superii^ 
teodent  visits  each  prisoner  at  least  once  per  day;  the  inspectors 
call  twice  a  week,  and  the  chaplain's  sole  business  is  the  moral 
reform  of  those  under  his  care.  The  prisoners  have  books,  which 
serve  them  as  a  sort  of  company,  and  many  of  them  are  described 
as  finding  a  vast  consolation  in  the  reading  with  which  they  are 
indulged.  There  is  many  a  philosopher  who  would  be  glad  of 
such  a  retreat  along  with  his  library,  and  we  have  no  dodirt  that 
were  a  Protestant  monkery  established  on  similar  terms,  its  celb 
would  quickly  be  filled  with  inhabitants.  Perhaps  sooie  specu- 
lator may  think  the  idea  worth  bis  consideration. 

.Auburn  may  be  less  suitable  for  the  production  ctf  r^eetant 
feelings*  but  it  is  better  calculated  to  give  that  sort  of  instruction 
which  may  afterwards  be  useful.  There  is  a  nuitual  dependence 
upon  each  other  in  the  world,  which  at  Auburn  is  kept  in  sight  alt 
least,  but  in  the  Philadelphia  prison  is  utterly  excluded.    In  the 


latki^r,  the  Bdaa  has  lived  so  long  iftlone,  that  on  his  re-entry  intb 
the  world  he  will  with.difficuUj  be  able  to  do  anything  with  re- 
ference to  another  human  being*  Those  persons  who  have  bad 
any  tendency  to  that  class  of  character  known  by  the  terra  simpli* 
city,  will  find  it  greatly  increased :  their  energies  will  necessarily 
be  diminished*  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  recommencement  of 
social  life  will  be  abnost  as  critical  as  their  first  few  days  in  the 
duBgeon,  which,  be  it  observed,  is  the  most  fearful  and  dangerous 

Eriod  of  the  whole  time  during  which  they  may  be  doomed  to 
:arceratiott. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  experiments  of  this  kind 
in  tbe  United  States  have  a  close  connection  with  reli^ous  feeU 
ings.  There  is  a  more  general  fervour  of  religious  feeling  in 
that  country  than  diis^  and  it  is  to  this  spirit  that  these  insdtu- 
tioBS  are  in  fact  indebted  for  their  present  flourishing  condition. 
The  chaplains,  generally  speaking,  have  the  enthusiasm  of  mis* 
sionaries,  and  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  lazy  ordinaries 
of  oar  county  gaols,  appointed  generally  as  the  resuk  of  some 
election  intrigue.  At  Auburn,  Mr.  Smith  is  exclusively  attached 
to  the  establishment,  Mr.  Barrett  at  Wethersfield;  the  zeal  of 
these  gentlemen  it  would  be  di6Scult  to  describe :  they  are  vene- 
rated by  every  individual  with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  The 
chaplain  is  no  unimportant  personage  in  such  institutions ;  he  is 
the  prisoner's  friend ;  he  comes  into  the  solitary  cell  with  all  of 
the  angelic  character  that  man  can  bear  to  man.  He  receives 
die  prisoner's  confidence — he  becomes  the  depository  of  his 
hopes  and  fears:  if  the  prisoner  has  a  grievance  against  the  agents 
of  the  prison,  the  chaplain  is  his  friend  and  intercessor;  if  he  has 
any  favour  to  solicit,  the  chaplain  is  the  medium  of  communica^ 
tioB.  He  is  soon  acquainted  with  the  inmost  secrets  of  the  pri* 
sooer's  heart;  he  is  informed  of  all  his  past  history,  he  is  advised 
with  as  to  all  his  future  prospects,  either  ia  this  world  or  tlie  world 
to  Gooie.  The  chaplain  is  seconded  by  the  private  zeal  of  many 
rdigious  persons  in  the  country,  who  gladly  give  their  time  and 
thoughts  to  the  business  of  instruction  and  religious  communion^ 
Of  this  class  generally  are  the  inspectors ;  the  duty  of  this  board 
is  implied  in  the  name;  their  services  are  gratuitous, or  next. to  it. 
They  have  the  power  of  reporting  on  the  conduct  of  the  prison, 
bat  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  execution  rests  with  the  superin^ 
temfenti 

It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  maintenance  of  criminals  in 
this  country,  and  the  expense  cf  their  transportation  to,  and 
maaegement  in,  the  penal  colonies,  form  a  most  serious  branch 
of  natioBal  and  local  expenditure.    The  new  penileotiarietf  on  the 
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Auburn  plan  are  so  far  from  being  expensive^  that  they  product 
a  revenue ;  and  this  is  not  the  only  saving.  If  they  prevent  the 
commission  of  crime  by  the  reform  of  the  convict^  they  stop  in 
each  case  a  constantly  increasing  source  of  crime,  and  a  propor- 
tionate increase  of  expence.  But  how  is  it  that  the  convict  of 
America  does  more  than  support  himself,  and  in  our  Penitentiaiy 
costs  the  enormous  sum  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum^  too  often 
double  the  income  of  a  labourer's  family?  There  is  a  ready  but 
inadequate  answer  in  the  difference  in  the  demand  for  labour  in 
the  two  countries.  This  difference  is  not,  however,  so  great  as 
has  been  supposed,  for  it  should  be  observed  that  the  prison 
experiments  have  been  tried  only  in  populous  districts.  There 
are  cities  in  the  states  where  employment  is  pretty  nearly  as  diffi- 
cult to  be  procured  as  in  England  itself.  But  giving  to  this 
answer  its  whole  weight,  it  surely  cannot  account  for  the  enor- 
mous difference  between  profitable  labour  and  positive  gain  on 
the  affirmative,  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  of  sheer  unredeemed  ex- 
pense on  the  negative  side  of  the  account.  There  are,  howeverj 
vast  differences  even  at  home,  where  the  experiment  is  evidently 
tried  on  more  equal  grounds.  A  convict  at  the  hulkS|  for  in- 
stance,  only  costs  about  thirteen  pounds  per  annum ;  and  as  it 
appears  he  lives  better  than  our  soldiers,  works  less  by  a  couple 
of  hours  than  our  agricultural  labourers,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
time  has  a  portion  of  his  savings  put  into  his  pocket,  this  sum  of 
thirteen  pounds  might  probably  be  reduced  nearly  one  half. 
When  the  expenses  of  criminal  establishments  are  closely  looked 
into,  such  variations  will  be  found,  as  neither  difference  in  the 
cost  of  labour  nor  difference  in  the  price  of  provisions  will  ac- 
count for.  For  instance,  at  the  Manchester  County  House  of 
Correction,  the  weekly  provision  for  a  man  costs  Is.  Qd.,  whereas 
at  the  Monmouth  County  Gaol,  in  a  cheaper  district,  it  costs 
Ss,  \\d.  The  truth  is,  that  the  different  systems  of  management 
are  far  oftener  the  cause  of  these  seeming  inconsistencies  than  any 
real  discrepancies  in  the  circumstances  of  the  experiment.  This 
truth  is  demonstrated  in  the  most  forcible  manner  possible  by 
comparing  America  with  itself.  Under  the  ancient  prison  disci*- 
pline,  the  prisons  of  no  country  were  more  expensive  than  those 
of  the  United  States.  From  the  years  1790  to  1826,  the  state 
of  Connecticut  paid  for  its  prison  of  Newgate  204,7 1 1  dollars } 
New  York  for  its  prison  of  Newgate,  from  1797  to  1819» 
646,912  dollars.  In  1819  in  New  York,  in  1827  in  Connec- 
ticut, the  new  system  was  adopted ;  in  the  former,  the  expenses 
were  immediately  diminished,  and  in  the  latter  they  are  already 
converted  into  revenue.    In  the  first  year  of  its  establishment  the 
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prison  of  Wethersfield  (Connecticut)  produced  a  net  return  of 
1»017  dollars;  each  year  the  profit  has  increased,  and  in  1831,  the 
^revenue  arising  from  this  prison  was  7,8S4  dollars.  In  three 
years,  reckoning  from  the  date  of  its  institution,  the  Penitentiary 
of  Baltimore  has  returned  to  the  State  of  Maryland  a  clear  profit 
of  44,344  dollars  45  cents.  The  general  plan  in  the  new  peniten* 
tiaries  is  to  farm,  or  to  let,  both  the  labour  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  convicts,  but  to  different  contractors :  it  being  understood 
that  the  contractor  has  no  power  or  influence  in  the  prison,  and 
is  forbidden  to  communicate  with  the  convicts ;  except  in  the  case 
that  he  has  to  give  instruction  as  to  some  particular  kind  of  work, 
and  then  he  is  only  allowed  a  short  interview  in  the  presence  of 
the  keeper.  In  some  prisons  the  contractor  is  not  permitted  to 
cross  the  threshold  of  the  gate.  The  contracts  are  made  for  very 
diort  periods,  so  that  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  change  of  the 
market*  Much  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent  or 
governor,  who  is  in  fact  not  merely  the  keeper  of  a  prison,  but 
also  a  master  manufacturer  on  a  great  scale. 

No  improvement  has  been  made  in  America  in  the  gaols  to 
which  pnsoners  are  consigned  before  trial.  They  are  there  as 
here,  herded  together,  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  the  young  and 
the  old  offender,  the  poor  boy  and  the  hardened  veteran  of  crime. 
Nay,  in  some,  there  is  even  a  very  imperfect  separation  of  the 
sexesji  and  the  prisoners  for  debt  are  often  subject  to  the  conta-* 
mination  of  communicating  with  those  charged  with  crime.  Now 
if  at  any  time  it  is  imperative  upon  a  state  to  provide  against  mu- 
tual corruption,  it  is,  when  the  mnocent  may  be  confounded  with 
the  guilty^  By  the  law  of  England,  a  man  is  held  to  be  innocent 
until  he  is  proved  guilty :  by  the  police  of  England  he  is  thrown 
into  a  place  and  into  company,  whence,  whatever  he  may  have  been 
on  entering,  he  cannot  fail  to  depart  with  the  loss  of  all  those 
principles  and  sentiments,  which  distinguish  the  honest  man  from 
the  rogue.  In  this  country,  to  be  accused  of  a  crime  unjustly  is 
the  sure  forerunner  of  a  course  of  evil  doings.  The  barrier  be^ 
tween  penury  and  robbery  is  slights  and  is  sure  to  be  broken 
down  in  prison.  The  knowledge  of  this  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
causes  them  to  give  up  the  accused  and  the  criminal  together;  it 
is  felt>  that  if  he  is  not  corrupt  now,  he  soon  will  be ;  thus,  the 
mere  charge  which  may  fall  upon  any  person  is  equivalent  to 
ruin,  both  moral  and  social.  To  have  been  in  gaol  is  enough; 
unhappily,  the  idea  is  too  well  founded.  It  is  the  bounden  duty 
of  the  legislature  to  guard  the  supposed  criminal  from  gaol  cor- 
ruption; justice  to  the  individual  demands  it,  and  more  especially 
justice  to  the  state.    To  apprehend  a  man  on  suspicion  of  having 
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Gommitted  one  crimen  and  if  he  appear  inoooeDt,  turn  him  looae 
upon  society  accomplished  for  the  commiasion  of  fifty,  is  surely 
the  very  height  of  folly. 

It  is  true,  tliat  we  have  no  right  to  punish  before  trial,  and  that 
the  sole  object  of  imprisonment  previous  to  conviction  is  the 
detention  of  the  person  to  answer  the  charge*  But  there  ara 
surely  other  modes  of  detention  than  promiscuous  imprisonment, 
which  may  be  enforced  without  being  liable  to  be  called  punish- 
ment. The  truth  is,  that  the  very  worst  of  punishments  ulti- 
mately is  that  of  exposing  the  prisoner  to  a  moral  contagion,  and 
the  statis  which  does  so,  is  itself  answerable  for  every  enormity 
such  prisoner  may  subsequently  commit. 

There  is  no  question  here  between  the  Philadelphia  and  Aa« 
bum  system :  the  latter  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  before  trial* 
Solitary  detention  is  however  practicable,  without  punishment,  and 
might  be  turned  to  the  best  uses.  The  prisoner  should  be  detained 
widiout  cpmmunicating  with  or  even  seeing  any  other  person 
charged  with  offence.  Under  certain  restrictions,  liis  friends 
should  occasionally  be  admitted  to  him ;  but  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  the  temporary  cessation  of  the  no  easy  task  of  pro* 
viding  his  daily  bread,  to  infuse  as  much  moral  and  religious 
instruction  into  a  mind  probably  in  a  very  rude  state  as  the  time 
will  permit*  With  these  views,  he  should  be  offered  instruction, 
such  as  the  ennui  of  solitary  imprisonment  will  cause  him  gladly 
to  accept,  and  he  should  be  required  to  mention  the  minister 
whom  he  would  prefer  as  his  religious  visitor.  In  a  very  short 
time,  very  serious  impressions  might  be  made,  and  the  prisoner 
who  judged  that  his  apprehension  was  his  direst  misfortune* 
might  be  made  to  bless  that  event  as  the  epoch  of  his  moral  and 
social  regeneration. 

For  the  construction  of  Houses  of  Detention,  we  would 
strongly  recommend  the  Panopticon  principle  of  Mr*  Bentham ; 
there  are  objections  to  it  as  a  Penitentiary,  but  none  as  a  place 
of  detention,  to  be  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  moral  and  religi- 
ous impressions,  and  to  the  prevention  of  all  kinds  of  improper 
communication.  It  is  a  most  serious  and  painful  reflection  to 
one  who  looks  back  upon  the  history  of  this  country,  that  for  ages, 
it  may  be  said,  all  the  great  opportunities  of  doing  social  good  on 
a  great  scale,  and  on  enlightened  principles,  have  been  neglected 
in  a  vile  struggle  for  mere  place  and  the  wretched  power  of  dis- 
tributing patronage. 

The  prmciples  on  which  the  Houses  of  Detention  ought  to  be 
based  may  all  be  found  in  an  excellent  pamphlet  lately  published 
by  Mr.  James  Simpson  of  Edinburgh:  it  is  true  that  his  scheme 
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is  too  yfvd ;  bal  it  is  the  mistake  of  aphysician*  if  it  be  a  BMStake* 
who  sees  Uiat  a  local  complaiot  arises  from  a  deraDgement  of  the 
whole  constitution^  and  instead  of  applying  himself  especially 
to  the  part  affected,  and  thus  patching  up  a  cure,  prefers  the  ar- 
duous task  of  repairing  a  cachectic  habit.  How  glad  we  should 
be,  if  the  noisy  confusion  and  insane  struggle  of  selfish  parties 
could  permit  the  hope  even  of  an  attempt  to  carry  into  execution 
■such  benevolent  plans  as  those  broached  by  Mr.  Simpson.  We 
had  hoped  that  the  era  of  a  true  reform  was  about  to  commence : 
in  common  with  many  others  we  have  been  disappointed :  good 
men  are  not  enough*  they  must  fall  on  good  times:  the  meaning 
of  which  isy  that  the  execution  of  general  plans  of  public  good 
must  wait  until  they  can  be  proposed  without  injury  to  powerful 
but  particular  interests. 

Toe  mention  of  the  moi*al  uses  to  which  a  prison  of  detention 
might  be  turned  reminds  us  of  the  Refuges  for  destitute  children 
in  America,  and  the  Philanthropic  Institution  of  this  country, 
which  must  form  a  branch  of  any  enlarged  system  of  Prison  Dis- 
cipline* In  the  Boston  reports,  the  "  Refuge"  and  the  benefits 
derivable  from  such  institutions  form  a  very  prominent  topic.  It 
may  be  seen  also  that  Mr.  Simpson,  in  the  philanthropic  views 
we  have  already  alluded  to,  reckons  greatly  on  the  efiicacy  of  the 
plan  of  catching  the  criminal  in  embryo,  and  turning  him  into  an 
honest  career.  This  is  a  subject  which  has  been  practically  well 
bandied  in  this  country  by  Captain  Brenton  and  his  society,  which, 
by  his  exertions  and  the  aid  of  small  funds,  has  done  more  for  the 

! prevention  of  crime  than  most,  if  not  all,  the  Secretaries  of  State 
or  the  Home  Department  for  the  last  hundred  years. 

In  the  present  state  of  tliis  country,  however,  vast  difficulty  at^ 
tends  the  consideration  of  all  measures  which  imply  a  provision 
for  children.  The  pauper  system  verges  so  close  upon  the  prison 
schemes,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line.  Parents,  it  has 
been  said  publicly,  have  been  known  to  accuse  their  own  children 
to  get  them  into  the  Philanthropic  Institution.  If  provision  were 
generally  made  for  the  poor,  the  destitute,  and  the  criminal  below 
a  certain  age,  there  is  vast  reason  to  fear  that  the  pauper  in  his 
very  affection  for  his  child  would  throw  him  on  some  criminal 
establishment — even  for  the  preservation  of  his  morals,  and  the 
best  chance  of  procuring  a  subsistence.  To  such  dilemma  are 
we  come  at  last.  The  subject,  however,  is  one  which  deserves  a 
far  ampler  consideration  than  at  this  moment  we  can  give  it. 

The  debtors'  prisons  of  America,  in  those  states  where  impri- 
sonment for  debt  is  not  abolished,  have  no  superiority  over  the 
wretched  accommodations  supplied  in  England  for  such  persons 
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as  are  charged  H'ith  being  guilty  of  debt.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  class  of  gaols  will  not  long  be  required  at  all.*     The  same 

Eunishoient  ought  not  to  await  the  unfortunate  debtor  (the  fraudu- 
mt  debtor  is  a  criminal)  and  the  felon.  If  imprisonment  for 
debt  is  instituted  for  the  recovery  of  debts,  it  is  absurd,  for  in 
gaol  no  man  can  work ;  and  if  the  debtor  has  property,  why  not 
take  it  without  depriving  him  of  his  liberty?  If  it  is  instituted  for 
the  prevention  of  debt,  it  has  the  precisely  contrary  effect;  it  dan- 
gerously increases  the  facility  with  which  credit  is  given  by  trades- 
men, who  have  a  fancied  security  in  their  hold  of  the  body,  and 
this,  joined  with  the  distance  and  uncertainty  of  the  infliction,  is 
a  serious  temptation  to  the  thoughtless  and  sanguine. 

We  have  thus  gone  throbgh  the  various  points  which  must 
necessai'ily  very  soon  come  under  the  consideration  of  our  legis- 
lature. The  United  ^States  have  confessedly  got  the  start  of 
us  in  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  the  prevention  of  crime, 
and  the  profitable  disposal  of  the  labour  of  convicts.  The 
system  of  our  secondary  punishments  is  so  inefficacious  and 
so  expensive,  that  it  must  necessarily  undergo  a  thorough  re- 
vision before  long.  Jn  the  mean  time,  the  minds  of  inquirers 
should  be  directed  to  those  sources  whence  practical  information 
is  to  be  derived :  with  this  view,  it  is  probable,  that  even  the 
general  view  we  have  been  enabled  to  tate  of  this  wide  and 
branching  subject,  may  be  useful.  It  has  been  our  object  to 
consider  the  principles  of  imprisonment  as  exemplified  in  the 
Penitentiaries  of  America :  we  are  well  aware  how  very  imper- 
fectly the  task  has  been  accomplished,  aided  as  we  have  been  by 
the  enlightened  and  copious  volume  of  the  French  Commissioners, 
whose  work  does  honour  to  the  bar  of  France.  Little  is  how- 
ever to  be  done  within  the  limits  of  a  review,  beyond  awakening 
the  attention,  and  stimulating  the  appetite  for  information ;  if  our 
esquisse  of  American  prison  discipline  answers  this  purpose,  we 
shall  be  satisfied « 


*  The  Solicitor-General,  Sir  John  Campbell,  has  at  present  a  bill  before  the  Hoai 
lor  the  abolition  of  imprisonoient  for  debt,  and  the  more  effectual  recovery  of  debts. 
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Art.  IV. — Goeihe*8  nachgelassene  Werke,    (Goethe's  Posthu- 
mous Works.)    Bande  I — V.  18mo.    Stuttgart  and  Tubingen. 

1833. 

The  volumes  before  U8«  five  in  number,  constitute  only  what  is 
termed  the  first  delivery  (Lieferung)  of  Goethe's  Posthumous 
Works.  They  contain,  as  mentioned  in  our  last  number:  1.  The 
second  part,  forming  the  continuation  and  completion,  of  Faust. 
2.  Gottfried  von  Berlichingen,  never  before  printed,  and  Gbtz 
¥on  Berlichingen,  adapted  to  the  stage.  3.  A  Journey  in  Swit- 
2erland  in  1797,  and  a  Journey  on  the  Rhine  and  Main  in  1814. 
4.  Miscellanies,  hitherto  unedited,  upon  Art.  5.  Miscellanies 
relating  to  the  Drama  and  German  Literature.  We  propose  to 
indicate  the  general  character  of  each  volume  of  the  lot,  but  our 
principal  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  first,  which,  though 
containing  nq  less  than  344  pages,  is  occupied  exclusively  with 
Faust. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  about  this  celebrated 
production  of  late,  so  many  ingenious  speculations  have  been 
set  afloat  with  regard  to  its  real  meaning  and  tendency,  that 
the  English  public,  we  are  sure,  will  be  glad  to  know  some* 
thing  of  the  subsequent  conduct  and  conclusion  of  the  plot, 
though  we  are  far  from  certain  that  any  further  disquisition 
on  the  philosophical  object  of  the  work  will  be  tolerated.  Nor 
is  this  our  only  reason  for  wishing  to  shun  all  disquisitions  of 
the  sort.  It  is,  we  know,  a  rather  dangerous  acknowledgment 
and  may  bring  a  storm  of  objurgation  on  our  heads — but  after 
giving  our  best  consideration  to  the  controversy  and  compar- 
ing the  problem  proposed  at  the  outset  of  the  poem  with  what 
must  now  be  termed  the  solution  of  it,  we  cannot  help  suspect- 
ing that  the  author  had  no  object  at  all,  beyond  the  very  ordi- 
nary one  of  wishing  to  possess  a  subject  which  should  give  full 
scope  to  his  wondrous  universality,  and  allow  him  to  employ 
all  the  stores  of  fancy,  feeling,  observation  and  reading,  which  a 
life  of  study  might  enable  him  to  hive  up;  that, in  shorty  as  the  au- 
thor of  Waverley  confessed  to  be  not  unfrequently  hU  case,  Goethe 
began  his  story  in  a  happy  state  of  recklessness,  and  left  the  end- 
ing to  take  care  of  itself.  This  somewhat  hazardous  opinion  will 
appear  far  less  so  after  a  fair  examination  of  the  plan ;  alU  there- 
fore, that  we  think  it  necessary  to  prefix  by  way  of  preamble  to 
our  analysis  of  this  second  and  concluding  part^  is  a  slight  reca- 
pitulation of  the  main  incidents  of  the  first;  for  unless  these  be 
fresh  in  the  memory,  the  following  analysis,  as  well  as  any  critical 
remarks  we  may  annex  to  it,  will  be  understood  with  difficulty,  if 
at  all. 

VOL.  XII.  NO.  xxin.  G 
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The  first  part  of  Faust  then,  be  it  remembered,  dow  opens  (for 
it  did  not  originally^)  with  a  Prologue  in  Heaven,  in  which  a  some* 
what  irreverent  colloquy  between  Mephistopheles  and  the  Lord 
is  set  forth.  Amongst  other  topics  this  colloquy  turns  upon 
Faust,  whom  Mephistopheles  obtains  leave  to  tempt  to  destruc- 
tion if  he  can ;  the  futility  of  the  enterprise  being  at  the  same 
time  clearly  intimated  by  words  placed  in  a  mouth  which  must 
be  regarded  as  infallible : 

''  Enough,  (says  the  Lord),  it  is  permitted  thee.  Divert  this  spirit 
from  bis  original  source,  and  bear  him,  if  thou  canst  seize  him,  down 
on  thy  own  path  with  thee.  And  stand  abashed,  when  thou  art  com- 
pelled to  own — a  good  man,  in  bis  dark  perplexity,  may  stili  be  conscious 
of  the  right  way.'*  ^'  Well,  well,  (replies  Mephistopheles,)  only  it  will 
not  last  long.  I  am  not  at  all  in  pain  for  my  wager.  Should  I  succeed^ 
excuse  my  triampbing  with  my  whole  soul.  Dust  shall  he  eat,  and  with 
a  k'elish,  like  my  cousin,  the  renowned  snake.*' 

The  Lord  reiterates  his  permission.  Heaven  closes,  and  the 
Archangels  disperse,  leaving  Mephistopheles  to  compass  the  de- 
struction of  Faust  as  he  best  may.  We  are  next  introduced  to 
the  hero  himself,  who,  after  careering  over  the  whole  learning  of 
the  world,  has  just  arrived  at  pretty  nearly  the  same  sagacious 
conclusion  as  Solomon: 

**  I  communed  with  my  own  heart,  saying,  Lo,  I  am  come  to  great 
estate,  and  have  gotten  more  wisdom  than  all  they  that  have  been  b^ore 
me  in  Jerusalem.  Yea,  my  heart  had  great  experience  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge. 

And  I  gave  my  heart  to  know  wisdom,  and  to  know  madness  and 
folly.  I  perceived  also  that  this  also  is  vexation  of  spirit.  For  in  much 
wisdom  in  much  grief;  and  he  that  increaseth  knowledge,  increaseth 
sorrow.'*     (EccL  ch,  I, J 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  fitter  mood  for  a  philosopher 
to  be  tempted  in ;  and  after  two  or  three  soliloquies,  two  or  three 
conversations  with  his  amanuensis  Wagner  (a  mere  book-worm), 
and  a  stroll  into  the  country  amongst  the  villagers — all  introduced 
for  the  more  perfect  development  of  the  character — Faust  be- 
comes acquainted,  by  a  somewhat  singular  mode  of  introduction, 
with  Mephistopheles,  and  what  may  be  esteemed  the  essential 
action  of  the  drama  begins.  After  a  good  deal  of  metaphysical 
quibbling,  a  regular  (or  rather  irregular)  compact  is  formed ;  the 
high  contracting  parties  agree,  like  Archer  and  Aimwell  in  the 
play,  to  be  master  and  servant  by  turns — Faust  to  be  master  upon 
earth,  and  Mephistopheles  to  be  master  in  hell.f    All  imaginable 

*  This  circunutoiice  niast  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  speculations  as  to  the  author's 
original  object  or  plan. 

t  Mephistopheles  says  :  "  I  will  bind  ni^r^elf  to  vour  service  here,  and  never  sleep 
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delights  are  put  at  Faust's  command^  but  he  only  looks  forward 
with  any  pleasurable  anticipations  to  one : 

**  If  ever  (says  he)  I  lie  down,  calm  and  composed,  upon  a  coacb^  be 
there  at  once  an  end  of  me.  If  thou  canst  ever  flatteringly  delude  me 
into  self-complacency — if  thou  canst  cheat  me  into  enjoyment,  be  that 
day  my  last. 

If  ever  I  say  to  the  passing  moment — '  Stay,  thou  art  so  fair !'  then 
may  thou  cast  me  into  chains  ^  then  will  I  readily  perish ;  then  may 
the  death-bell  toll ;  then  art  thou  free  from  thy  service.  The  clock  may 
stand,  the  index  hand  may  fall:  be  time  a  thing  no  more  for  me!" 

Mephistopheles  gladly  nails  him  down  to  this  limitation,  but  ma- 
nifests the  most  commendable  alacrity  to  give  him  some  immediate 
compensation  for  the  anticipated  auto-da-fe  of  his  soul.  After  a 
few  minutes  delay,  spent  by  Faust  in  packing  up  a  bundle  (he  is 
positively  interdicted  a  trunk),  and  by  Mephistopheles  in  packing 
off  a  student  who  had  just  arrived  to  place  himself  under  the 
tuition  of  Faust,  this  interesting  pair  of  fellow-travellers  set  out 
by  a  mode  of  conveyance  similar  to  that  employed  by  Asmodeus 
and  Don  Cleofas  (to  wit,  a  mantle)  with  the  slight  addition  of  a 
little  inflammable  gas,  not  quite  so  common  in  those  days  as  in 
our  own.  We  shall  run  over  very  rapidly  the  scenes  through  which 
they  pass.  The  first  is  a  Leipzig  wine-vault,  which  might  com- 
pete with  our  Cyder-Cellar  or  Coal-Hole  in  celebrity;  here  Faust 
18  initiated,  so  far  as  a  mere  spectator  can  be,  in  the  mysteries 
and  madnesses  of  a  drinking  bout.  The  second  is  a  witch's 
kitchen,  whither  Faust  repairs  for  the  same  purpose  which 
proved  fatal  to  Medea's  papa — i.  e.  to  be  made  young  again ; 
but  instead  of  being  cut  up  into  little  pieces  and  boiled,  he  is 
simply  required  to  tip  off  a  dram,  and  all  his  appetites  are  in- 
stantly as  fresh  as  if  the  edges  of  them  had  never  been  rubbed  off. 
The  immediate  result  is  that  he  takes  the  first  pretty  girl  who 
crosses  him  for  a  Helen,  and  forthwith  declares  bis  admiration. 
She  is  fluttered  by  his  abruptness,  but — 

''  Women,  bom  to  be  controlled^ 
Yield  to  the  forward  and  the  bold" — 

in  the  solitude  of  her  chamber  his  very  impudence  presents  itself 
attractively,  and  when  the  first  impression  has  been  followed 
up  by  a  present  of  jewels  and  an  interview,  she  drops  almost 
without  a  struggle  into  his  arms.  A  train  of  horrible  conse- 
quences ensue — her  mother's,  brother's,  new-born  infant's  death ; 
whilst  Faust,  lured  away  from  her  by  Mephistopheles,  visits  the 
magic  mountain  of  the  Blocksberg,  and  witnesses  the  orgies  of 

oor  ilarober  at  your  call.  When  we  meet  on  ih$  other  iidc,  jrou  shall  do  as  much  fur 
me"  Tlie  few  passages  quoted  from  the  First  Part  of  Faust  are  taken  fruui  the  Prose 
Translation  mentioned  iu  our  last  number. 

G*2 
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sorcery  on  the  ffrandest  scale  of  supernatural  magnificence.  But 
the  news  of  Margaret's  condemnation  reaches  him,  he  hurries 
back  to  rescue  her,  and  the  First  Part  concludes  with  a  prison 
scene  (one  of  the  most  exquisite  that  ever  was  composed),  in 
which  Margaret,  refusing  to  profit  by  the  opportunity  of  escaping 

f>resented  to  her  through  Mephistopheles'  agency  by  Faust,  so- 
emnly  submits  herself  to  God's  mercy,  and  dies. 

It  thus  appears  that,  inimitable  as  the  scenes  of  this  first  part 
undoubtedly  are  in  themselves,  they  do  but  very  little  to  advance 
the  action  of  the  piece.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  Faust*s  additional 
experiences  may  be  summed  up  in  a  drunken  bout,  a  love  affair, 
and  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  an  art  (magic)  of  which 
be  already  knew  rather  too  much  than  too  little. 

Let  us  now  see  what  modes  the  second  part  presents  of  puri- 
fying the  head  and  heart  of  a  philosopher.  In  this,  however,  the 
essential  part  of  our  undertakmg,  we  have  something  more  to  do 
than  merely  giving  a  bare  outline  of  the  plot.  It  is  our  duty  to 
convey  some  notion  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  worked  out,  which 
can  only  be  done  by  specimens.  And  here  a  difficulty  almost 
insuperable  presents  itself.  The  second  part  presents  few  (if 
any)  of  those  fine  trains  of  philosophic  thinking,  or  those  exqui- 
site touches  of  natural  pathos,  which  form  the  great  attraction  of 
the  first.  The  principal  charm  of  the  present  work  will  be  found 
to  consist  in  the  idiomatic  ease  of  the  language,  the  spirit  with 
which  the  lighter  measures  are  struck  off,  and  (above  all)  the 
unrivalled  beauty  of  the  descriptive  passages ;  a  department  of 
art  in  which  Goethe  appears  to  have  maintained  his  supre- 
macy to  the  last.  No  modern  poet,  except  Wordsworth,  ever 
described  the  emotions  produced  by  scenes  of  natural  beauty 
or  sublimity  like  him ;  and  even  Wordsworth  seems  less  vividly 
impressed  by  what  may  be  termed  the  sensual  charms  of  the  ob- 
jects and  situations  alluded  to — as  the  gladdening  influence  of  a 
rising  sun,  or  the  soothing  influence  of  a  summer  moonlight,  upon 
the  frame — though  he  far  more  than  atones  for  the  deficiency  by 
the  variety  and  nobleness  of  the  associations  he  connects  with 
them,  llie  opening  scene  of  the  first  act  of  the  continuation 
affords  a  favourable  specimen  of  Goethe's  powers  in  this  style ; 
we  shall  therefore  give  a  literal  translation  of  the  whole  of  it.  We 
are  thus  sacrificing  the  charm  of  metre,  it  is  true,  but  there  is  a 
beauty  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  wholly  independent  of  the 
metrical  arrangement  of  the  words  : 

"  First  Act. 

''  [A  pleasant  neighbourhood— Faust  bedded  upon  flowery  turf,  tired, 
restlesB^  endeavouring  to  sleep. — Twilight. — A  circle  of  spirits  ho- 
vering round,  graceful  little  forms.] 
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ARIEL. 

{Song,  accompamed  by  iEoUan  Harps.) 

When  the  spring-shower  of  hlossoms  drops,  wavering,  over  ail  i 
when  the  green  blessing  of  the  fields  glitters  for  all  the  sons  of  earth  ; 
the  swarm  of  little  elves  hasten  wherever  they  can  aid ;  be  he  good  or 
be  be  wicked — their  pity  is  excited  by  the  unfortunate. 

Ye,  who  now  are  hovering  in  airy  circles  round  this  head,  act  here 
like  noble  elves ;  soften  down  the  stern  struggle  of  the  heart,  avert  the 
bumingly  bitter  arrows  of  remorse;  cleanse  his  heart's  core  of  the 
horrors  it  has  felt.  Four  are  the  pauses  of  night ;  now  without  more 
ado,  fill  them  pleasingly  up.  First  sink  down  his  head  upon  the  cooling 
pillow,  then  bathe  him  in  the  dew  from  Lethe's  stream  3  soon  relaxed 
and  pliant  are  his  cramp-stiffened  limbs,  when  reinvigorated  be  rests  to 
meet  the  day.  Fulfil  the  fairest  duty  of  elves  \  give  him  back  to  the 
sacred  light  of  the  sun. 

CHORUS. 

(Singly  ^  by  pairs  and  morej  alternating  and  together,) 

When  the  breezes  swell  tepidly  around  the  green-girt  landscape} 
the  twilight  brings  down  sweet  exhalations  and  mist-veils  in  its  train, 
gently  murmurs  sweet  tranquillity,  rocks  the  heart  to  child-like  rest,  and 
closes  the  gates  of  day  on  the  eyes  of  this  exhausted  life. 

Night  has  already  sunk  down,  star  follows  in  the  hallowed  track  of 
star  I  great  lights,  little  sparklings,  glitter  far  and  near — glitter  here  be 
low  reflected  in  the  sea — glance  there  above  in  the  azure  clearness  ot 
night ;  crowning  the  bliss  of  this  most  profound  repose,  reigns  the  full 
pomp  of  the  moon. 

The  hours  are  already  extinguished,  pain  and  joy  have  disappeared. 
Feel  it  by  anticipation !  Thou  becomest  well  again.  Trust  to  the  new 
aspect  of  day.  The  dales  grow  green,  the  hills  swell  and  thicken  into 
shades,  and  the  harvest  crops  wave  on  in  tapering  silvery  undulations. 

To  obtain  wish  on  wish,  look  yonder  towards  the  glare.  Thou  art 
bnt  gently  encircled  3  sleep  is  emptiness,  cast  it  off!  Neglect  not  to 
call  up  thy  courage  when  the  many  stray  loitering  about;  that  noble 
spirit  is  capable  of  every  thing  which  knows  how  to  set  about  it  and 
grasps  unhesitatingly.  {A  tremendous  alarum  announces  the  approach  of 
the  Sun.) 

ARIEL. 

Harkeo !  barken !  to  the  storm  of  the  hours ;  the  new-bom  day  is 
already  giving  forth  music  to  the  ears  of  the  spirit.  The  rocky  gates 
jar,  the  wheels  of  Phoebus  roll  dashingly;  what  a  din  follows  in  the 
train  of  light !  Drunis  are  beating,  trumpets  sounding ;  the  eye  is 
dazzled,  the  ear  is  stunned,  the  unheard  is  heard  not.  Slip  down  into 
tljc  flowers*  coronets, — deeper,  deeper,  that  ye  may  dwell  in  peace — into 
the  rocks,  under  the  foliage !     If  it  reaches  you,  yon  are  deaf. 

FAUST. 

The  pulses  of  life  beat  with  renewed  vigour,  mildly  to  greet  th^ 
etberial  dawn.      Thou,  too,  Eartb>  wert  constant  this  night,   and 
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breatbedst  newly  invigorated  at  my  feet.  Tbou  art  already  beginning 
to  encompass  me  witb  enjoyment,  thou  stirrest  and  excitest  a  vigorous 
resolve — to  aspire  eternally  towards  the  most  exalted  state  of  being.  The 
world  lies  already  rapt  in  the  glimmering  haze  of  monii  the  wood  resounds 
with  thousand-voiced  life  $  within — without  the  vale  the  streaks  of  mist 
are  streaming  j  yet  heaven's  clearness  sinks  down  into  the  depths^  and 
bough  and  branchy  revivified,  sprout  out  from  the  streaming  abyss  where 
they  have  slept  immersed.  And  colour  after  colour  comes  out,  clear  and 
distinct,  upon  the  ground,  where  leaves  and  flowers  drip  with  tremulous 
pearls.     On  every  side  a  Paradise  is  growing  up  about  me. 

Look  up ! — The  giant  peaks  of  the  mountains  already  announcse  the 
moat  solemn  hour,  lliey  are  permitted  to  enjoy  thus  early  the  everlasting 
light,  which  later  will  be  turned  on  us  down  here  below.*  Now  new 
brilliancy  and  distinctness  are  lavished  on  the  green-embedded  Alpine 
meads,  and  step  by  step  have  they  won  their  way  downwards.  He 
comes  forth !  and,  to  my  sorrow,  already  dazzled  I  turn  away,  agonized 
by  the  glare. 

Thus  then  is  it,  when  a  loneing  hope  has  worked  itself  trustingly 
into  the  most  exalted  wish,  it  finds  the  gates  of  fulfilment  with  their 
wings  thrown  wide.  Now,  however,  from  these  everlasting  grounds  a 
superabundant  mass  of  flame  breaks  forth ;  we  stand  confounded.  We 
whhed  to  light  the  torch  of  life, — a  sea  of  fire  encompasses  us,  what  a 
fire!  Is  it  Love?  is  it  Hate? — which  glowing  encircles  us,  vron- 
drously  alternating  with  pain  and  jov,  so  that  we  bend  our  gaze  again 
upon  the  earth,  to  hide  us  in  the  veil  of  earliest  youth. 

Thus,  then,  let  the  sun  continue  at  my  back !  The  cataract  roaring 
through  the  rocks — I  gaze  upon  with  ever-growing  transport.  It  rolls 
from  fall  to  fall,  ever  and  anon  scattering  itself  into  a  thousand  streams, 
whizzing  foam  on  foam  aloft  into  the  air.  But  how  gloriously  ascend- 
ing with  this  storm,  the  alternating  consistency  of  the  variegated  bow 
expands  its  arch,  now  purely  marked,  now  dissolving  into  air,  diflfusiog 
all  around  showers  of  breezy  coolness.  It  mirrors  the  struggles  of 
humanity.  Meditate  upon  it,  and  you  will  conceive  more  accurately: 
In  the  coloured  reflection  we  have  Life.'*f 

*  The  image,  here  presented,  was  finely  applied  by  Mr.  Macaulay  in  bis  article  on 
Dryden,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review:  "  The  Sun  illuminates  the  hills  whilst  it  is  still 
below  the  horizon,  and  truth  is  discovered  by  the  highest  minds  only  a  little  before  it 
becomes  manifest  to  the  multitude.  This  is  the  extent  of  their  superiority.  They  are 
the  first  to  catch  and  reflect  a  light,  which,  without  their  assistance,  must  in  a  short 
line  be  visible  to  those  who  lie  fsr  beneath  them.**  There  is  an  analogous  aliaskm  in 
Mackintosh's  Discourse  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations. 

t  **  There  are  two  maxims  of  translation,"  says  Goethe,  **  the  one  requires  that  the 
author  of  a  foreign  nation  be  brought  to  us  in  such  a  manner  that  we  may  regard  hiai 
as  our  own;  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  demands  of  us  that  we  transport  ourselves  over 
to  him,  and  adopt  bis  situation,  his  mode  of  speaking,  his  pecttliarities.  The  advan^ 
tages  of  both  are  sufficiently  known  to  all  instructed  persons,  from  masterly  examples." 
We  consider  the  second  of  these  maxims  to  be  most  applicable  to  the  greatest  work  of 
so  great  an  author  as  Goethe,  and  have  accordingly  been  guided  by  it  in  our  speci- 
mens. For  so  doing  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  cite  the  example  of  one  wlio  has  done 
more  than  any  one  else  to  |>opulariie  translations  in  this  country.  In  the  Preface 
to  her  Chamctmttki  cf  Qoethe,  after  quoting  the  above  passage,  Mrs.  Austm  ex- 
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The  next  scene  is  laid  in  the  emperor's  court.  What  emperor? 
is  a  question  which  it  wwld  require  the  ingenuity  of  a  Sir  Tho- 
mas Brown  to  solve,  according  to  whom  '^  what  song  the  Syrens 
saog,  or  what  name  Achilles  assumed  when   he  hid  himself 
tinoogst  women,  though  puzzling  questions,  are  not  beyond  all 
conjecture."     This  anonymous  emperor  is  seated  in  full  pomp 
upon  his  throne,  surrounded  by  all  his  officers  of  state,  to  whom 
be  condescendingly  addresses  himself: — "  I  greet  my  true,  my 
loving  subjects,  congregated  from  far  and  near ;  I  see  the  sage 
^eaning  the  astrologer)  at  my  side,  but  where  tarries  the  fool  f" 
The  /ool|  it  seems,  has  just  been  carried  out  drunk  or  in  a  fit, 
most  probably  by  the  contrivance  of  Mephistopheles,  who  in- 
stantly steps  forward  in  his  place,  and  proposes  a  riddle  to  his 
majesty.     He  puts  it  aside  with  the  remark  that  riddles  are  for 
bis  council,  and  only  (it  is  to  be  inferred)  simple  unadulterated 
folly  for  himself.     The  new  fool,  however,  is  regularly  installed ; 
the  emperor  opens  the   conference,  and   all  the  high  officers 
give  their  opinions  upon  the  existing  state  of  the  realm,  than 
which  nothing  can  well  be  worse.     The  chancellor  complains 
of  the  neglect  of  the  laws,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  in- 
sabordinatioD  of  the  army,  the  marshal  of  the  household  of  the 
waste  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  expatiates 
on  the  empty  state  of  his  coffers  (the  grand  source  of  all  the  other 
evils)  in  terms  which  might  become  Lord  Althorp  himself.    The 
emperor,  sorely  puzzled,  reflects  a  moment,  and  then  turns  to 
the  fool, or  rather  to Mephistopheles  disguised  as  such:  "  Speak, 
fool,  dost  thou  too  know  of  no  matter  of  complaint  ?"     Mephis- 
topheles replies  in  the  negative,  and  expresses  his  astonishment 
that  anything  should  be  wanting  where  so  much  glittering  splen- 

presio  herself  tbns :  "  The  praise  that  a  translated  work  might  be  taken  for  an  ori- 
Sioal,  is  acceptable  to  the  translator  only  when  the  original  is  a  work  in  which  form  is 
uniffipoTtant*  A  light  narrative,  a  scientific  exposition,  or  a  plain  statement  of  facts, 
vhieh  pretends  to  nothing  as  a  work  of  art,  cannot  be  too  thoroughly  naturalized. 
Whatever  maj  be  thought  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  kind  of  translation,  they 
are  slight  compared  with  those  attending  the  other  kind,  as  any  body  who  carefully 
studies  the  masterpieces  in  this  way  roust  perceive.  Li  the  former  kind  the  requisites 
vetwo— 4be  meaning  of  the  author,  and  a  good  vernacular  style:  in  the  laUer,  the 
tnnslator  has  as  far  as  possible  to  combine  with  these  the  idiomatic  tone  of  the  author 
—to  place  bim  before  the  reader  with  his  national  and  individual  peculiarities  of  thoogiit 
ind  speech." 

No  one  can  well  doabt  that  she  was  right  in  following  the  lax  mode  with  regard  to 
Prinoe  Piickler,  and  the  strict  mode  with  regard  to  Goethe — that,  in  short,  her  judg- 
ment was  as  accurate,  as  her  execution  is  admirable,  in  both  instances ;  but  what  are 
those  critics  to  say  for  themselves,  who  treated  her  first  mode  of  translating  as  the  only 
one?  As  what  we  are  here  saying  might  lead  to  an  opinion  that  Mrs.  Austin's  work  is 
exdoflvelj  a  translated  one,  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  original 
aiatter  of  *  very  interesting  sort,  and  altogether  constitutes  one  of  the  most  instructive 
and  entertaining  books  on  German  literature  which  we  possess.  The  notes  contributed 
^  Mr*  A*  Helkr  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Robimon  will  be  (band  particularly  valuable. 
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dour  was  to  be  seen.  This  calls  forth  a  murmur  from  the 
courtiers,  and  such  terms  as  rogue,  liar,  projector,  &c.  are  in  the 
course  of  being  pretty  freely  applied,  but  Mephistopheles  goes 
on  undauntedly.  We  shall  give  his  next  speech,  and  the 
speeches  called  forth  by  it,  entire,  as  some  keen  strokes  of  general 
satire  will  be  found  in  them. 

"  MEPHISTOPHELES.  i 

Where  on  this  world  is  not  something  or' other  wanting?  To  this 
one,  that ;  to  that  one,  this;  here,  however,  the  thing  wanting  is  cash. 
Trae,  it  is  not  to  be  gathered  from  this  floor ;  but  wisdom  can  find  a 
way  to  get  at  the  deepest.  In  the  veins  of  the  mountain,  and  under  the 
foundations  of  walls,  there  is  gold,  coined  and  uncoined,  to  be  found  ; 
and  if  you  ask  me  who  is  to  bring  it  to  light? — The  power  of  endowed 
man's  nature  and  mind. 

CBAVCfiLLOB. 

Nature  and  mind — this  is  no  language  for  Christians.  On  this 
account  we  bum  Atheists,  because  such  speeches  are  highly  dangerous. 
Nature  is  sin,— mind  is  devil, — between  them  they  give  birth  to  doubt, 
their  misformed  hermaphrodite  offspring.  Not  so  with  us.  Only  two 
races  have  sprung  up  in  the  ancient  realms  of  the  emperor.  These  are 
the  worthy  props  of  his  throne  ;  they  are  the  priests  and  the  knights } 
they  withstand  every  tempest,  and  take  church  and  state  for  their  re- 
compense. An  opposition  arises  from  the  vulgar  feeling  of  perverted 
minds :  it  is  the  heretics !  the  sorcerers !  and  they  ruin  state  and  coun- 
try. These  wouldst  thou  now,  with  wanton  jests,  smuggle  into  this 
exalted  circle  j  you  rejoice  in  a  corrupted  heart  j  they  are  near  akin  to 
the  fool. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

There  I  recognize  the  true  man  of  learning.  What  you  do  not 
touch,  is  miles  away  in  your  eyes;  what  you  do  not  grasp,  is  altogether 
wanting ;  what  you  do  not  count,  you  do  not  believe  to  be  true  3  what 
you  do  not  weigh,  has  for  you  no  weigbt;  what  you  do  not  coin,  that, 
in  your  opinion,  is  valueless. 

EMPEROR. 

Our  wants  are  not  to  be  supplied  in  this  fashion.  What  wouldst 
thou  with  thy  Lenten  sermonizing  ?  I  have  had  enough  of  this  eternal 
how  and  when ;  we  want  money,  so  set  about  getting  it  !'* 

llius  exhorted,  Mephistopheles  developes  his  plan,  which  is  to 
begin  digging  for  subterraneous  treasures  immediately,  as  all 
such,  he  observes,  belong  of  right  to  the  emperor.  This  plan  is 
generally  approved  by  all  but  the  chancellor  M'ho  does  not  think 
it  in  exact  accordance  with  religion^  and  the  emperor  himself 
declares  his  intention  of  laying  aside  his  sword  and  sceptre  and 
with  his  own  illustrious  bands  completing  the  job,  if  Mephisto- 
pheles lies  not,  and  of  sending  Mephistopheles  to  hell,  if  he  lies. 
The  astrologer,  however,  calls  on  them  to  mitigate  their  zeal,  and 
first  finish  the  celebration  of  the  approaching  carnival.    The  em- 
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peror  assents,  and  gives  the  word  for  a^general  rejoicing  accord- 
ingly; the  trumpets  sound,  and  exeunt  omnes  but  Mephistopheles, 
who  concludes  the  scene  with  a  sneer :  ''  How  desert  and  good 
fortune  are  linked  together,  this  never  occurs  to  fools;  if  they  had 
the  stone  of  the  philosopher,  they  would  want  the  philosopher 
for  the  stone." 

The  subject  of  the  next  scene  is  a  mask  got  up  by  Faust  for 
the  amusement  of  the  emperor,  irregular  and  extravagant  in  the 
extreme.  Gardeners,  flower-girls,  olive-branches,  rose-buds, 
fishermen,  bird-catchers,  wood-hewers,  parasites,  satirists,  the 
Graces,  tlie  Parcae,  the  Furies,  Fear,  Hope,  Prudence,  21oilo- 
Thersites,  Pan,  Plutus,  Fauns,  Gnomes,  Satyrs,  Nymphs,  are 
amongst  the  things  and  persons  which  come  forward  in  the  course 
of  the  entertainment.  The  verses  placed  in  their  mouths  are 
often  very  beautiful,  but  appear  to  have  no  reference  to  a  plot. 
There  is  also  some  clever  general  satire;  for  instance,  the  mo^ 
ther  and  daughter  (at  p.  28)  seem  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
inculcating  a  somewhat  similar  moral  to  that  of  the  "  Mothers 
and  Daughters"  of  Mrs.  Gore.  The  scene  closes,  like  most  of 
our  melodrames,  with  a  general  blaze,  which  is  also  described 
with  great  spirit  by  the  herald. 

The  next  scene  is  in  one  of  the  palace  pleasure  gardens,  where 
the  Court  is  found  assembled  as  before,  and  the  Emperor  is 
represented  thanking  Faust  for  the  mask,  and  congratulating  him- 
self on  having  discovered  such  a  treasure  of  a  man.  Their  con- 
verse is  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  Marshal  of 
the  Household,  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
to  announce  that  all  their  distresses  have  been  suddenly  removed 
by  the  creation  of  an  odd  sort  of  paper-money,  bills  promising 
payment  in  the  emperor's  name  when  the  subterranean  treasure 
before  mentioned  should  be  dug  up.  The  circulation  of  this 
paper  appears  to  have  produced  nearly  the  same  effect  in  the 
emperor's  dominions  as  the  South  Sea  scheme  in  England  or 
Law's  project  in  France,  which,  we  presume,  it  must,  be  intended 
to  ridicule.  The  people  are  represented  as  running  absolutely 
wild  at  their  fancied  accession  of  wealth,  and  the  emperor  amuses 
himself  by  bestowing  portions  of  it  ou  the  followers  of  his  court, 
on  condition  of  their  declaring  what  use  they  intend  to  make 
of  what  they  receive.  The  humour  thus  elicited  does  not  rise 
beyond  common-place.  One  says  that  he  will  lead  a  merry  life 
upon  it,  a  second  that  he  will  buy  chains  and  rings  for  his  sweet* 
heart;  a  third  has  a  fancy  for  good  wine,  and  a  fourth  for  sausages; 
a  fifth  proposes  to  redeem  his  mortgages,  and  a  sixth  to  add  it  to 
his  hoard.  The  fool  comes  last,  and  might  well  have  been  ex« 
pected  to  say  something  sharp,  but  he  simply  avows  a  wish  to 
become  a  landholder,  and  yet  is  complimented  by  Mephistopholes 
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on  his  wit.  Faust  and  Mephistopheles  are  then  represented 
walking  in  a  dark  gallery,  whither  Faust  has  withdrawn  Mepbis- 
topheles,  to  procure  the  means  of  exhibiting  Helen  and  Paris 
before  the  emperor,  to  whom  he  has  pledged  his  word  to  that 
effect*  Mephistopheles  answers  at  first  evasively:  he  has  nothing 
(he  says)  to  do  with  the  heathen  world,  they  live  in  a  hell  of  their 
own ;  there  is  one  mode,  however — Faust  must  repair  to  certain 
Goddesses  called,  par  eminence,  The  Mothers,  dwelling  in  the 
deepest  recesses  of  unearthly  solitudes,  through  which  he  is  to  be 

fuided  by  a  key  bestowed  for  that  purpose  by  Mephistopheles. 
^aust  shudders  at  the  name,  but  undertakes  the  adventure  and 
sets  out. 

The  following  scene  represents  the  assembling  of  the  court ; 
Mephistopheles  cures  a  blonde  beauty  of  freckles,  and  a  brunette 
of  lameness,  and  bestows  a  love-potion  on  a  third;  after  which 
exploits,  we  proceed  to  the  grand  hall,  where  the  emperor  and  his 
suite  are  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Faust  for  the  promised  $pectacle 
to  begin.  He  appears  at  last,  emerging  as  it  were  from  the  sta^; 
be  is  dressed  in  sacrificial  robes,  and  a  tripod  accompanies  him. 
His  first  words  are  a  solemn  adjuration  to  The  Mothers.  The 
effect  appears  from  the  following  scene,  which  we  shall  give  :-— 

ASTROLOGER. 

*'  Hardly  does  the  glowing  key  touch  the  shell,  when  upon  the  instant 
a  dark  mist  veils  the  space ;  it  glides  in,  it  undulates  like  a  cloud,  dilated, 
rounded,  ooDtracted,  divided,  paired.  And  now,  behold  a  masterpiece 
of  the  spirits !  they  make  music  as  they  move.  An  l-know*not-what  flows 
from  ethereal  tones  j  the  shafts  of  the  columns,  even  the  triglyph  rings  5 
I  verily  believe  the  whole  temple  is  ringing.  The  mist  sinks  \  out  of  the 
light  gauze  steps  forth  a  beautiful  youth,  keeping  time  as  be  comes  on. 
There  ends  my  office;  I  need  not  to  name  him;  who  could  ful  to  re- 
cognise the  lovely  Paris ! 

LADY. 

Oh,  what  a  brilliancy  in  blooming  youth ! 

A  SECOND. 

Fresh,  and  full  of  juice  as  an  apricot ! 

▲  THIRD. 

The  delicately  traced,  the  sweetly  swelling  lips ! 

A  FOURTH. 

Thou  would  fain  sip  at  such  a  goblet. 

▲  FIFTH. 

He  is  certainly  pretty,  though  not  so  very  delicate. 

A  SIXTH. 

He  might  well  be  a  little  more  sprightly. 

KNIGHT. 

I  belief  the  shepheid  boy  is  here  to  be  traced  tfahyu^ont;  DOthing  of 
tha  prinoa,  and  of  conrtl  j  beariogi  nothiDg. 
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ANOTBBB. 

Wdl,  well !  half  naked  the  youogster  is  handsome  enough  I  dare  say, 
bat  we  must  first  see  him  in  harness. 

LAPT. 

He  sits  dowo^  sofUy^  pleasingly. 

KNIOHT. 

Yoa  would  find  it  yery  pleasant  in  his  lap. 

ANOTHBB. 

He  bends  his  arm  so  gracefully  over  his  head. 

CHAUBBBLAIK. 

What  boorishness !  that  I  take  to  be  unallowable ! 

LADY. 

You  men  find  something  to  carp  at  in  everything. 

CHAMBEBLAIN. 

To  stretch  himself  in  the.presence  of  the  emperor ! 

LADY. 

It  is  only  acting !     He  believes  himself  quite  alone. 

CHAMBfiBLAIN. 

The  drama  itself  should  here  be  according  to  the  rules  of  etiquette. 

LADY. 

Sleep  has  gently  overcome  the  beautiful  youth. 

THE  CHAMBEBLAIN. 

He  will  soon  snore,  as  is  no  more  than  natural. 

YOUNG  LADY  {transported*) 
What  divine  halo  mingles  with  the  atmosphere,  thrilling  my  heart 
to  its  core. 

AN  OLDEB  ONE. 

Truly !  a  breath  is  breathed  deep  into  my  soul;  it  comes  from  him. 

THE  OLDEST. 

It  is  the  bloom  of  growth,  prepared  like  ambrosia  in  the  youth,  and 
scattered  atmosphericidly  around. 

HELEN  (coming  forth), 

MEFHI8TOPHELE8. 

There  she  is  then !  I  shall  now  be  left  at  rest  for  her.  She  is  pretty^ 
DO  doubt,  but  she  does  not  suit  me. 

ASTBOLOOEB. 

This  once  there  is  nothing  more  for  me  to  do — I  allow  as  a  gentleman, 
I  acknowledge  it.  The  fair  one  comes,  and  had  I  tongues  of  fire! — 
Much,  time  immemorial,  has  been  sung  of  beauty. — He  to  whom  she 
appears  will  be  beside  himself,  he  to  whom  she  should  belong  were  too 
blest. 

FAUBT. 

Have  I  still  eyes?  Is  the  fiill  stream  of  beauty  poured  deep  into  my 
soul  ?  My  fear-fraught  expedition  brings  forth  the  happiest  residt. 
How  worthless,  unexpanded,  was  the  world  to  me  !  What  is  it  now 
since  my  initiation  ?  For  the  first  timci  worth  wishing  for,  solidi  dMrable ! 
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May  the  breath  of  life  abandon  me,  if  I  ever  become  estranged^  from 
thee  again.  The  fair  form  which  once  before  enchanted  me^-  which  in 
the  magical  reflection  blest,  was  but  a  frothy  image  of  such  loveliness. 
Thou  art  she  to  whom  I  offer  up  as  a  tribute  the  highest  emotions  of  my 
soul,  the  essence  of  passion,  desire,  love,  adoration,  madness. 

1CEPH18TOPHSU58  (ffom  the  box.) 
Compose  yourself,  however,  and  do  not  forget  your  part.  . 

AN  BLDBRLY  LADY. 

Lai^e,  well  formed^  only  the  head  too  small. 

A  YOUNG  ONB. 

Only  look  at  her  foot !     How  could  it  be  bigger ! 

DIPLOMATIST. 

I  have  seen  princesses  of  this  kind }  in  my  opinion  she  is  lovely  from 
head  to  foot. 

COUBTIfiR. 

She  is  softly  and  slyly  approaching  the  sleeper. 

LADY. 

How  odious  by  the  side  of  a  form  of  youthful  purity. 

POBT. 

Her  beauty  throws  a  halo  over  him. 

LADY. 

Eudymion  and  Diana!  what  a  picture ! 

THE  POET. 

Quite  right !     The  Goddess  seems  to  sink  down  $  she  leans  over  to 
inhale  his  breath ;  enviable  indeed,  a  kiss  ! — The  measure  is  full. 

DUENNA. 

Before  all  the  company !     It  is  really  too  bad. 

FAU8T. 

A  fearful  faVoiir  for  the  youth ! — 

1CBPBI8TOPBELE8.  • 

Softly,  siitfiice !    Let  the  phantom  do  what  it  will* 

GOUBTIBB. 

She  steals  away  softly,  he  wakes ! 

LADY. 

She  looks  around !     I  thought  as  much* 

COUBTIBR. 

He  is  amazed  !     What  has  happened  is  a  wonder  to  htm. 

LADY.    ' 

What  she  sees  before  her  is  no  wonder  to  her. 

COUBTIEE. 

She  graciously  turns  to  him. 

LADY. 

I  see  already  she  is  taking  him  under  her  tuition ;  in  such  a  situatiod 
all  men  are  dull  5  I  dare  say  he  believes  himself  to  be  the  first. 

KNIGHT. 

Let  me  admire  bef !    Majestically  elegant ! 
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LADY. 

The  couTteBan !    Tliat  now  I  call  vulgar. 

PAOB. 

I  shcNild  like.fuU  well  to  be  in  his  place. 

COVRTIEB. 

Who  would  not  be  caught  in  such  a  toil  ? 

LADY. 

The  jewel  has  passed  through  many  a  hand^  the  gilding  too  is  to« 
lerably  tarnished. 

ANOTHER. 

She  ha»  been  good  for  nothing  from  her  tenth  year  upwards. 

KNIOBT. 

Each  takes  the  best  he  can  as  opportunity  offers ;  I  would  stick  by 
this  lovely  residue. 

A  MAN  OF  LEARNING. 

I  see  her  plainly,  but  1  am  free  to  own,  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  she  be  the  right  one.  Her  presence  leads  astray  into  exag- 
geration ;  I  hold,  before  all,  to  what  is  written.  There  then  I  read :  she 
pariicolarly  delighted  all  the  grey  beards  of  Troy  -,  and  in  my  opinion, 
that  agrees  exactly;  I  am  not  young,  and  yet  she  delights  me. 

ASTROLOGER. 

Boy  no  longer — a  bold  hero,  he  embraces  her,  who  can  scarcely  get 
away  from  him.  With  vigorous  arm  he  raises  her  on  high.  Will  he 
really  carry  her  off? 

FAUST. 

Confounded  fool !  Thou  darest !  Thou  hearest  not !  hold  !  that  is 
too  much. 

1CEPBIST0PHBLB8. 

Tet  thou  thyself  art  making  the  silly  spirit-play. 

ASTROLOGER. 

One  word  more !  After  all  that  has  happened,  I  call  the  piece,  The 
Rape  of  Helen. 

FAU8T. 

What  rape !  Am  I  for  nothing  here.  Is  not  this  key  in  my  hand. 
It  led  me  hither  to  firm  ground,  through  the  horrors  and  the  waves  and 
billows  of  solitudes.  Here  do  I  plant  my  foot.  These  are  realities. 
From  hence  the  spirit  is  free  to  struggle  with  spirits,  and  prepare  itself 
the  doable  realm,  the  mighty  one.  Far  off  as  she  was,  how  can  she 
be  nearer.  I  will  rescue  her,  and  she  is  doubly  mine.  Be  bold !  yd 
Mothers !  Mothers,  ye  must  secure  it  me.  Who  has  known  her  once, 
can  never  part  from  her  again. 

ASTROLOGER. 

What  art  thou  doing,  Faust !  With  violent  hand  he  seizes  on  her, 
the  form  is  already  troubled*  He  turns  the  key  towards  the  youth, 
touches  him !    Woe  to  us,  woe !    Now — now  ! 

{Expiation,  Faust  is  stretched  on  the  ground*    The  Spirits  ascend  in 

vapour,) 
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1CEPBI8TOPBBLE8. 

(Who  takes  Fmut  upon  ku  tkoulders.) 

There  yoa  have  it  now !  to  burden  himself  with  fools  will  at  last 
bring  the  devil  himself  to  shame.  (Darknus,  ttaimit.y* 

There  is  some  spice  of  humour  in  parts  of  this  scene,  but 
Faust's  burst  of  admiration  at  the  appearance  of  Helen  is  in  our 
opinion  excelled  by  that  which  Marlowe  has  put  into  his  mouth 
on  a  similar  occasion.  To  give  the  reader  the  opportunity  of 
comparison,  we  shall  copy  it : 

(Enter  Hden  ogam,  pasHng  over  between  two  Cupidi.) 

FAU8TU8. 

**  Was  this  the  face  that  launched  a  thousand  ships 
And  burnt  the  topless  tow'rs  of  Ilium  ? 
Sweet  Helen,  make  me  immortal  with  a  kiss. 
Her  lips  suck  forth  my  soul!  see  where  it  flies. 
Come,  Helen,  come,  give  me  my  soul  again. 
Here  will  I  dwell,  for  Heaven  is  in  these  lips. 
And  all  is  dross  that  is  not  Helena. 
I  will  be  Paris,  and  for  love  of  thee. 
Instead  of  Troy  shall  Wittenberg  be  sack*d ; 
And  I  will  combat  with  weak  Menelaus, 
And  wear  thy  cdours  on  my  plumed  crest; 
Yea,  I  will  wound  Achilles  in  the  heel, 
And  then  retam  to  Helen  for  a  kiss. 
— ^Oh !  tbon  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air, 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars : 
Brighter  art  thou  than  flaming  Jupiter, 
When  be  appeared  to  hapless  Semele; 
More  lovely  than  the  monarch  of  the  sky 
In  wanton  Arethusa's  azure  arms ; 
And  none  but  thou  shalt  be  my  paramour.'** 

So  ends  the  first  act.  At  the  commencement  of  the  second 
we  find  Faust  laid  on  an  old-fashioned  bed  in  his  old  study,  with 
Mephistopheles  attending  him.  **  He  whom  Helen  paralyses 
^aays  the  latter)  comes  not  easily  to  his  senses  again."  From  a 
conversation  between  Mephistopheles  and  an  attendant,  it  ap* 
pears  that,  ever  since  Faust's  disappearance,  Wagner  has  lived  on 
m  his  house,  and  has  now  attained  to  almost  as  great  a  reputation 
as  his  master.  At  the  opening  of  the  scene  he  has  been  long 
busied  in  his  laboratory,  endeavouring,  like  another  Franken- 


*  "  There  is  one  passage  more,  which  is  so  striking  and  iMantifoi,  so  like  a  np- 
turoos  and  deeply  passionate  dream,  that  I  cannot  help  quoting  it  here :  it  is  the  Ad* 
dress  to  the  Apparition  of  Helen."— /fastitl'i  lAttum  on  tke  Dtwmtk  lAimuture  tf  tht 
Age  of  Elisabeth, 
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steio,  to  diBcover  the  principle  of  life.  To  make  the  train  of  old 
anociationB  complete,  the  Student,  now  a  Bachelor,  enters,  and 
dma  affords  ua  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  far  he  has  profited 
by  MephisCopheles'  advice.  He  is  made  to  develope  his  own 
Qiental  constitution  as  follows : 

BACGALAURBU8. 

"  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  mere  presumption,  that  at  the  worst  period 
man  will  be  something,  when  man  is  no  longer  any  thing.  The  life  of 
man  lives  in  the  blood,  and  where  does  that  stir  as  in  the  youngster } 
That  is  life-blood  in  fresh  vigour  which  makes  itself  new  life  out  of  life. 
Then  all  is  stirring,  then  something  is  done,  the  weak  falls,  the  strong 
strides  on.  Whilst  we  have  been  winning  half  the  world,  what  then 
have  ye  been  doing  ?  nodded,  thought,  dreamed,  weighed,— 'plan,  never 
any  thing  but  plan !  Of  a  surety,  old  age  is  a  cold  fever  in  the  frost  of 
capricious  necessity.  If  a  man  has  passed  thirty  years,  then  is  he  already 
as  good  as  dead.     It  were  best  to  put  you  to  death  betimes. 

MEPHIBTOPHELES. 

The  devil  can  add  nothing  to  this. 

BACCALAUBEUS. 

If  I  do  not  will  it,  there  cannot  be  a  devil. 

MEPBI8T0PHELES  (OMCfe). 

The  devil,  though,  may  come  across  you  before  long. 

BACCALAUBEUa. 

This  IS  youth's  noblest  calling!  The  world,  it  was  not  before  I 
created  it :  1  brought  the  sun  up  out  of  the  sea ;  with  me  began  the  change- 
ful course  of  the  moon ;  the  aay  decked  itself  on  my  account  5  the  earth 
grew  green  and  blossomed  to  meet  me :  at  my  nod,  in  that  first  night, 
the  pomp  of  all  the  stars  developed  itself  j  who  but  I  set  you  free  from 
all  the  bonds  of  philisterlike*  contracting  thoughts  ?  I,  however,  eman* 
eipBled  as  my  mind  assures  me,  gladly  pursue  my  inward  light,  and  ad- 
vance boldly,  in  a  transport  most  peculiarly  my  own, — ^the  clear  before 
me,  and  the  dark  behinu.*'  (ExU.) 

The  readers  of  Madame  de  Stael's  Germany  will  be  at  no  loss 
to  discover  what  Goethe  is  aiming  at  in  the  last  speech  of  the 
Bachelor.  The  object  is  to  quiz  Fichte,  who,  on  one  occasion,  is 
said  by  her  to  have  pushed  idealism  to  the  length  of  saying  that 
in  the  next  lecture  he  was  going  to  create  God.  Of  course,  all 
he  meant  was,  that  he  was  about  to  show  how  the  idea  of  the 
Deity  arose  in  tne  mind. 

After  this  dialogue  we  are  conducted  into  Wagner's  laboratory, 
vho  has  just  succeeded  in  manufacturing  an  Homunculus,  a 

^  VhiUaUr  is  a  cant  teim  first  brought  into  use  hy  tlie  students  at  the  German  nni- 
vertitiea.  It  is  generally  employed  to  designate  a  cominon-place  prosaic  sort  of  person, 
fiill  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances. 
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clever  little  imp,  incarcerated  in  a  bottle,  bearing  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks.  He  is  introduced  appa- 
rently  to  act  as  a  guide  to  the  Classical  Walpurgis  Night; 
Mephistopheles,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  having  no  juris- 
diction over  the  heathen  world.  Of  this  Classical  Walpurgis 
NighHtself,  which  occupies  the  next  sixty  or  seventy  pages,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  give  any  thing  like  a  regular  description  or 
analysis ;  though  the  readers  of  the  First  Part  of  Faust  may  form' 
some  notion  of  it  on  being  told,  that  it  is  formed  upon  pretty 
nearly  the  same  plan  as  the  wilder  part  of  the  scenes  upon  the 
Blocksberg,  with  the  difference,  that  all  the  characters  are  clilssi- 
cal.  The  number  of  these  is  prodigious.  Besides  other  mon- 
sters of  various  sorts,  we  find  Erichtho,  the  Sphynx,  the  Sirens, 
the  Pigmies,  the  Nymphs,  Chiron,  talking  Dactyls,  Lamiae, 
Anaxagoras,  Thales,  Dryas,  Phorkyas,  Nereids,  Tritons,  Nereus, 
Proteus,  and  many  other  less  familiar  names,  which  it  would  be 
wearisome  to  recapitulate,  all  scattering  apothegms  or  allusions  at 
random,  with  (we  say  it  with  ail  due  humility)  very  little  imrne- 
diate  fitness  or  point. 

The  Helena,  which  in  some  sense  may  be  considered  a  part 
of  the  Classical  Walpurgis  Night,  follows,  and  forms  the  third  act 
of  the  continuation.  This  was  printed  six  or  seven  years  ago,  and 
has  been  pretty  generally  condemned  as  a  failure.  A  full  account 
of  it,  with  ample  extracts,  appeared  in  the  second  number  of  the 
Foreign  Review,  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  German  scholar, 
whom  we  are  also  proud  to  call  a  contributor  of  our  own.  A 
very  brief  abstract  is  therefore  all  we  think  it  now  necessary  to 
attempt. 

Helen  enters  upon  the  stage  (before  the  palace  of  Menelaus 
at  Sparta,)  accompanied  by  a  chorus  of  captive  Trojan  women. 
From  her  opening  speech  it  appears  that  she  has  just  landed 
with  her  lord,  who  has  sent  her  on  before,  and  is  expecteid  to  follow 
immediately.  She  has  been  directed  to  prepare  all  things  for  a 
sacrifice,  but  on  entering  the  palace  for  this  purpose,  she  en- 
counters an  apparition  in  the  shape  of  a  gigantic  old  woman^ 
who,  before  Helen  has  well  done  relating  what  she  had  seeti  to 
the  chorus,  comes  forth  in  propria  persona.  This  is  Phorkyas, 
who  begins  by  upbraiding  Helen,  and  gets  into  a  not  very  edify- 
ing squabble  with  her  maids.  But  the  main  object  is  to  frighten 
them  away ;  with  this  view  Phorkyas  plays  on  Helen's  fears  by 
suggesting,  that,  amidst  all  the  required  preparations  for  the  sacri- 
fice, nothing  had  yet  transpired  as  to  the  intended  victim,  and 
that  the  victim  was  most  probably  herself.  It  is  further  intimated 
that  the  chorus  bad  nothing  very  pleasing  to  look  forward  to,  and 
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Menelaas'  treatment  of  Deiphobus^  whose  nose  and  ears  he 
cropped,  is  considerately  alluded  to  in  illustration  of  the  Spartan 
chief's  mode  of  dealing  with  his  enemies.  The  plan  succeeds, 
and  the  Queen  consents  to  fly  to  a  neighbouring  country 
of  barbarians,  described  in  glowing  colours  by  Phorkyas.  In* 
stantly  clouds  veil  the  scene,  which  shifts  to  the  innner  court  of  a 
town,  surrounded  by  rich  fantastic  buildings  of  the  middle  ages. 
She  is  here  received  by  Faust,  the  lord  of  the  place,  who  appears 
dragging  along  one  Lynceus,  his  watchman,  in  chains,  for  not 
giving  due  notice  of  the  beauty's  approach.  Lynceus  excuses 
himself  in  fine  flowing  verse,  and  receives  his  pardon  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Faust  makes  good  use  of  his  time,  and  is  rapidly 
growing  into  high  favour  with  Helen,  when  Phorkyas  rushes  in 
with  the  tidings  that  Menelaus,  with  all  his  army,  is  at  hand. 
Faustf  exclaiming 

*^  Nar  der  verdient  die  Ganst  der  Frauen, 
Der  kraftigst  sie  zu  schiitzen  weiss,'' 

tihich  may  be  freely  rendered— 

"  None  but  the  brave, 
None  but  the  brave, 
None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair'*— 

starts  up  to  encounter  the  enemy,  but,  instead  of  being  turned 
into  a  battle-field,  the  scene  changes  into  a  beautiful  Arcadian 
landscape,  set  round  with  leafy  bowers,  amongst  which  Faust  and 
Helen  contrive  to  lose  themselves  for  a  time.  Whilst  they  are 
out  of  »ight,  Phorkyas  converses  with  the  chorus,  and  amongst 
other  topics  describes  to  them  a  beautiful  Cupid-like  sort  of  boy, 
called  Euphorion,  who  directly  afterwards  comes  forward  with 
Helen  and  Faust.  This  youngster,  after  exhorting  by  turns  all 
the  party  to  merriment,  and  behaving  with  some  rudeness  to  one 
of  the  young  ladies  of  the  chorus,  who  out  of  sheer  modesty 
vanishes  into  air,  springs  upon  a  high  rock,  talks  wildly  about 
battles  and  warlike  fame,  and  finishes  by  bounding  up  into  the 
air,  through  which  he  darts  like  a  rocket,  with  a  stream  of  bright- 
ness iq  his  train,  leaving  his  clothes  and  lyre  upon  the  ground. 
The  act  now  hurries  to  a  conclusion ;  Helen  bids  Faust  fare- 
well, and  throws  herself  into  his  arms  to  give  him  a  farewell  kiss, 
but  the  corporeal  part  of  her  vanishes,  and  only  her  veil  and  vest 
remain  in  his  embrace.  These,  however,  also  dissolve  into 
clouds,  which  encircle  Faust,  lift  him  up  on  high,  and  finally  fly 
away  with  him.  Phorkyas  picks  up  Euphorion's  clothes  and 
lyre,  and  seats  herself  by  a  pillar  in  the  front  of  the  stage.  The 
leader  of  the  chorus,  supposing  her  to  be  gone  for  good  and  all, 
exhorts  the  chorus  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  re- 
YOL.  XII.  NO.  xxm.  H 
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turning  to  Hades,  which  they  decline,  saying,  that  as  they  have 
been  given  back  to  the  light  of  the  day,  they  prefer  remaining  there, 
though  at  the  same  time  well  aware  that  they  are  no  longer  to  be 
considered  as  persons.  One  part  profess  an  intention  of  re- 
tnaining  as  Hamadryads,  living  among  and  having  their  being 
in  trees ;  a  second  propose  to  exist  as  echoes ;  a  third,  to  be  the 
animating  spirits  of  brooks;  and  a  fourth,  to  take  up  their  abode 
in  vineyards.  After  this  declaration  of  their  respective  intentions^ 
the  curtain  falls,  and  Phorkyas,  laying  aside  the  mask  and  veil, 
comes  forward  in  his  or  her  real  character  df  Mephistopheles, 
*'  to  comment  (this  is  the  stage  direction)  so  far  as  might  be 
necessary,  in  the  way  of  epilogue  on  the  piece." 

The  fourth  act  is  conversant  with  more  familiar  matters,  but  its 
bearing  on  the  main  action  is  equally  remote.  The  scene  is  a  high 
mountain.  A  cloud  comes  down  and  breaks  apart:  Faust  steps 
forth  and  soliloquises :  a  seven-mile  boot  walks  up;  then  another: 
then  Mephistopheles,  upon  whose  appearance  the  boots  hurry  off, 
and  we  see  and  hear  no  more  of  them.  A  dialogue  takes  place 
between  Faust  and  Mephistopheles,  in  the  course  of  which  it 
appears  that  Faust  has  formed  some  new  desire,  which  he  tells 
Mephistopheles  to  guess.  He  guesses  empire,  pleasure,  glory, 
but  it  is  none  of  them ;  Faust  has  grown  jealous  of  the  daily  in- 
croachments  of  the  sea,  and  his  wish  is  step  by  step  to  shut  it 
out.  Just  as  this  wish  is  uttered,  the  sound  of  trumpets  is  heard; 
the  cause  is  explained  by  Mephistopheles.  Our  old  friend,  the 
emperor,  is  advancing  to  encounter  a  rival,  whom  his  ungrateful 
subjects  have  set  up.  Mephistopheles  proposes  to  Faust  to  aid 
him  and  gain  from  his  gratitude  the  grant  of  a  boundless  extent  of 
strand  for  their  experiment,  to  which  Faust  apparently  consents. 
Three  spirits  are  called  up  by  Mephistopheles,  in  the  guise  of 
armed  men,  to  assist.  Faust  joins  the  Emperor's  army  and 
proffers  him  the  aid  of  his  men.  The  fight  commences,  and  is 
won  by  the  magical  assistance  of  Faust.  Some  of  the  changes 
of  the  battle  are  sketched  with  great  force  and  spirit,  as  seen  from 
the  rising  ground,  where  the  emperor,  Faust  aud  Mephistopheles 
are  witnessing  it.  This,  by  the  by,  was  Sir  Walter  Scott's  fa^^ 
vourite  mode  of  describing;*  and  there  is  hardly  a  description  of 
any  sort  in  the  poem  before  us  which  is  not  placed  in  the  mouth 
of  some  one  looking  down  from  a  commanding  point  of  view 
upon  the  scene.  The  last  scene  of  the  act  is  laid  in  the  rebel 
emperor's  tent«  where  several  plunderers  are  busily  engaged  until 
disturbed  by  the  entrance  of  the  victorious  emperor  with  four  of 

*  Several  instances  are  enameratcd  in  Mr.  L»  Adolphus*  delightful  Ijettcrs  on  the 
Author  of  Waferley.— p.  f 4Si 
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hifl  cbtefs,  each  of  whom  he  rewards  with  some  post  of  hoooar* 
Then  enters  an  archbishop,  who  reproaches  the  emperor  for 
leaguing  himself  with  sorcerers,  and  succeeds  in  extorting  n 
handsome  endowment  for  the  church. 

The  first  scene  of  the  fifth  and  last  act  represents  an  aged! 
couple  (Baucis  and  Philemon  by  name),  extending  their  hos- 
pitality to  a  stranger.  From  a  few*  words  which  drop  from 
them,  it  appears  that  their  cottage  stands  in  the  way  of  Faust'a 
improvements,  and  that*  Ahab*like,  he  has  already  manifested  an 
undue  eagerness  to  possess  himself  of  it.  The  next  scene  repre* 
sents  a  palace,  with  an  extensive  pleasure  garden  and  a  largv 
canal,  r  aust  appears  in  extreme  old  age,  and  plunged  in  thought* 
The  subject  of  his  meditations  is  the  cottage  of  the  old  couple, 
which  "  comes  him  cramping  in,"  and  spoils  the  symmetry  of  his 
estate.  A  richly-laden  vessel  arrives,  but  the  cargo  fails  to  soothe 
him;  the  little  property  which  he  does  not  possess  would  embitter, 
he  says,  the  possession  of  a  world.  All  is  now  deep  night,  and 
Lynceus  the  watchman  is  on  his  tower,  when  a  fire  breaks  out  itk 
the  cottage  of  the  old  couple,  thus  vividly  described.  It  is  iorn'^ 
ceus,  looking  down  from  his  watch  tower,  who  speaks: 

"  But  I  am  not  placed  up  so  high  here  solely  for  my  own  pleasure; 
what  a  fearful  horror  threatens  me  from  out  the  darkened  world !  I  see 
fire-sparks  sprouting  through  the  double  night  of  the  lime-trtes,  and 
stronger  and  stronger  rages  a  glow,  fanned  by  the  air*current.  Ah!  the 
inner  hat  is  blazing,  which  was  so  moss-covered  and  damp.  Speedy  aid 
is  necessary;  no  deliverance  is  at  hand.  Alas,  the  good  old  couple,  in 
other  tiroes  so  careful  about  the  fire,  they  are  falling  a  prey  to  the  con^ 
flagratioo.  What  a  horrible  adventure !  Flames  are  flaring,  the  black 
mossed  building  is  reddening  in  the  glow.  If  the  good  old  people 
could  but  save  themselves  from  the  raging  burning  hell !  Light  tongue^ 
like  flashes  ascend  between  the  leaves  and  branches ;  dry  boughs,  which 
bom  fiariogly,  glow  a  moment  and  fall  in  ?  Ought  ye  eyes  of  miBe.to 
witness  it?  Am  I  doomed  to  be  so  far  sighted.  The  little  chapel  gives 
way  under  the  fall  and  weight  of  the  boughs  3  the  winding  tops  are 
already  wrapped  in  forked  flames;  the  hollow  trunks,  purple-rea  with 
the  glow,  are  burning  to  the  very  roots.  , 

{A  long  pause, — Song.) 

What  was  once  so  grateful  to  the  sight,  is  gone  with  the  ages  that 
are  past.*' 

Mephistopheles,  with  three  sailors  belonging  to. the  vessel,  has 
set  fire  to  the  cottage,  and  the  old  couple  perish  in  the  conflagra- 
tion. Without  any  immediate  connection  with  the  foregoing  ivH 
cidents,  four  grey  old  women  are  brought  upon  the  stage — Guilt, 
Want,  Care  and  Misery — and  hold  an  uninteresting  conversation 
with  Faust.  We  have  then  Mephistopheles  acting  as  overseer 
to  a  set  of  workmen  (eartlily  as  well  as  unearthly,  it  would 
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9eeiD)  employed  in  coDsummatiDg  Faust's  wish  of  limiting  the 
dominion  of  the  waves.  We  give  the  whole  of  the  concluding 
part  of  the  scene,  rendered  into  as  literal  English  as  we  could 
command,  conceiving  this  to  be  one  of  those  instances  in  which 
the  matter  is  not  more  an  object  of  curiosity  than  the  form ; 

FAUST. 

*'  A  marsh  extends  along  the  mountain's  foot,  infecting  all  that  is 
already  won:  to  draw  off  the  noisome  pool — the  last  would  be  the 
crowning  success ;  I  lay  open  a  space  for  many  millions  to  dwell,  not 
safely  it  is  true,  but  in  free  activity :  the  plain,  green  and  fruitful ;  men 
and  flocks  forthwith  made  happy  on  the  newest  soil,  forthwith  settled  on 
(he  mound's  firm  base,  which  the  eager  industry  of  the  people  has 
thrown  up.  Here  within,  a  land  like  Paradise;  there  without,  the  flood 
may  rage  up  to  the  brim,  and  as  it  nibbles  powerfully  to  shoot  in,  the 
community  throngs  to  close  up  the  openings.  Yes,  heart  and  soul  am  I 
devoted  to  this  wish ;  this  is  the  last  resolve  of  wisdom.  He  only  de* 
serves  freedom  and  life  who  is  daily  compelled  to  conquer  them  for  him- 
self; and  thus  here,  hemmed  round  by  danger,  bring  childhood,  man- 
hood and  old  age  their  well-spent  years  to  a  close.  1  would  fain  see 
svcb  a  busy  multitude, — stand  upon  free  soil  with  free  people.  I  might 
then  say  to  the  moment — '  Stay,  thou  art  so  fair!*  The  trace  of  my 
earthly  days  cannot  perish  in  centuries.  In  the  presentiment  of  such 
exalted  bliss  I  now  enjoy  the  most  exalted  moment. 

(Fait^  sinks  back :  the  Lemures  take  him  up  and  place  him  upon 
the  ground,) 

MEPHIST0PHELB6. 

No  pleasure  satisfies  him,  no  happiness  contents  him,  so  is  he  ever  in 
pursuit  of  changing  forms :  the  last,  the  worst,  the  empty  moment,  the 
poor  one  wishes  to  hold  it  fast.  He  who  withstood  me  so  vigorously  1 
Time  has  obtained  the  mastery,  here  lies  the  greybeard  in  the  dust !  The 
clock  stands  still ! 

cnoRUS. 

Stands  still !  It  is  as  silent  as  midnight.     The  index  hand  falls. 

UEPHI8TOPHELE8. 

It  falls ;  it  is  concluded. 

CBORUB. 

It  is  past. 

MBPHISTOPHBLBS. 

Past !  a  stupid  word !  Why  past  ?  Past  and  pure  Nothing,  perfect 
sameness.  To  what  purpose  then  is  eternal  production;  to  bear  away 
what  is  produced  to  nothingness. — ''  There  it  is  past."  What  is  to  be 
read  in  that  ?  It  is  as  good  as  if  it  had  never  been,  and  yet  it  is  driven 
round  in  the  circle  as  if  it  were.  I  should  therefore  prefer  the  Eternally 
Vdd, 

{Burying.) 

LEMUR. — So!o, 

Who  has  built  the  house  so  ill. 
With  shovels  and  with  spades  ? 
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LBMURK8. — Chorus* 

With  thee,  dead  guest^  in  hempen  v^t^ 
Matters  have  gone  far  too  well* 

LEMUR. -^5o/0. 

Who  has  tended  the  saloon  so  ill, 
Where  were  left  table  and  chairs? 

LEHURES. — Chorus, 
It  was  borrowed  for  a  short  time^ 
There  are  so  many  creditors. 

M  E  PH 1 8T0PHELES  • 

There  lies  the  body,  and  if  the  spirit  seeks  to  fly  off,  1  will  at  once 
exhibit  my  blood-signed  title ;  but  unfortunately  there  are  now  so  many 
modes  of  rescuing  souls  from  the  devil.  On  the  old  way,  one  is  nidely 
encountered ;  on  the  new  one,  we  are  not  favoured.  In  other  times 
]  would  have  done  it  alone ;  now  I  am  obliged  to  fetch  helpers.  Every 
tfaiDg  goes  wrong  with  us  !  Hereditary  custom,  ancient  right — nothing, 
absolutely  nothing,  is  any  longer  to  be  depended  upon.  Formerly  U 
flew  out  with  the  last  breath :  1  lay  in  wait  for  it,  and,  like  the  quickest 
mouse^  snap  !  I  held  it  in  my  fast-closed  claws.  Now  it  lingers,  and 
will  not  leave  the  gloomy  spot,  the  loathsome  dwelling  of  the  wretched 
corpse :  the  elements  which  hate  each  other,  they  will  drive  it  forth 
contemptuously  in  the  end.  And  when  I  have  been  plaguing  myself  to 
death  for  hours  and  days — When  ?  How  ?  and  Where  ? — that  is  the  un- 
lucky question — old  Death  lost  the  quick  power — the  W*hether  ?  has  cer- 
tainly long  been  doubtful.  I  often  gazed  longingly  upon  the  stiff  limbs ; 
it  was  only  seeming,  it  stirred,  it  revived  again.  {FhantoMtkal  amjura* 
tion'gestures  like  ajlugelman,) 

But  come  on  boldly !  Double  your  pace,  ye  of  the  straight,  ye  of  the 
crumpled  horn  !  From  the  old  devil's  block  and  grain  bring  the  jaws 
of  hell  along  with  you.  Hell,  in  truth,  has  many  jaws !  many  !  It 
yawns  for  rank  and  dignity.  Yet  even  in  this  last  sport  folks  will  not 
be  so  sceptical  in  future.     {The  horrible  jams  of  hell  opens  on  the  left,) 

Teeth  gna.^h  \  from  the  vault  of  the  gulf  the  fire-stream  bursts  rag- 
ingly  forth,  and  in  the  seething  vapour  of  the  back-ground  I  see  the 
flame-city  in  everlastfng  glow.  The  red  conflagration  darts  up  even  to 
the  teeth  ;  damned  souls,  hoping  salvation,  swim  up 3  but  the  hyen% 
with  its  colossal  bulk,  crushes  them  back,  and  they  tread  anew  their 
bcalding,  agonizing  path.  In  the  comers  much  still  remains  to  be  un- 
veiled, so  much  of  the  horriblest  in  the  narrowest  space !  Yon  do  very  well 
to  terrify  sinners,  yet  they  hold  it  for  falsehood,  and  delusion,  and  dreams. 

(To  the  thickset  devils  xoith  short  straight  horns.  J 

Now,  ye  big-bellied  fellows,  witb  the  fiery  cheeks,  you  glow  so  raddtly, 
fattened  with  helFs  brimstone;  clod-like,  short,  never-animated  necks.! 
Watch  here  below  whether  it  shines  like  phosphorus.  That  is  the 
soul.  Psyche  with  the  wings ;  if  you  tear  them  off,  it  is  a  filthy  worm  | 
1  will  put  my  seal  upon  it,  then  away  with  it  into  the  fiery  whirlwind« 
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Keep  a  watch  on  the  lower  regions,  ye  gullets,  that  is  your  duty ; 
whether  it  prefers  dwelling  there,  is  not  so  precisely  known.  It  likes 
living  in  the  navel — take  care,  or  it  will  slip  away  from  you  there. 

(To  the  parched  devUs  with  long  crumpled  horns.) 

Ye  jolly  boys,  ye  giants  like  flugelmen !  grasp  up  into  the  air,  try 
unceasingly ;  keep  your  arms  ready,  your  claws  sharp,  that  you  may 
seize  the  fluttering,  the  evanescent.  It  is  certainly  but  badly  off  in  the 
old  dwelling-place,  and  the  Genius  must  soon  come  forth. 

(Glory  from  above^  to  the  right,'*) 

The  Heavenly  Host  here  chaunt  a  short  hymn,  formed  of 
broken,  unconnected  sentences,  which  it  is  impossible  to  translate. 
Mephistopheles  continues : 

^  I  hear  discordant  sounds,  revolting  jangle;  it  comes,  with  unwelcome 
day,  from  above.  It  is  the  boyish,  girlish  strumming,  such  as  metho- 
distical  tastes  may  approve.  Ye  know  how  we,  in  hours  of  deepest 
wickedness,  meditated  annihilation  to  the  human  race.  The  wickedest 
we  invented,  suits  well  with  their  devotion. 

They  oome  in  glittering  array,  the  boobies  !  Thus  have  they  snatched 
many  a  one  away  from  us,  encountering  us  with  our  own  weapons  -, 
tbey  are  devils  too,  but  disguised.  To  lose  on  this  occasion,  were  everlaat* 
ing  shame  opon  you  ;  forward  to  the  grave,  and  keep  firm  at  the  brink. 

CHORUS  OF  ANOBLS  (stretoing  roses,) 

Roses,  ye  dazzling,  ye 
Balsam  diffusing, 
Flattering,  hovering, 
Mysteriously  life-infusing, 
Bewinged  with  little  boughs. 
Let  loose  from  your  buds. 
Hasten  to  bloom. 

Spring  arise ! 

Purple  and  green ', 

Bear  Paradise 

Away  to  the  resting  one. 

MBPHI8T0PHELEA  (to  the  sotanic  crew.) 

What  do  you  bend  and  tremble  at  ?  is  that  the  wont  of  hell  ?  Keep 
your  ground  then  and  let  them  strew.  Every  dolt  to  his  place.  They  think 
perhaps  to  snow  in  the  barning  devils  with  such  blossomings.  It  melts 
and  shrivels  at  your  breath.  Now  blow  away.  Enough,  enough  !  the 
whole  troop  pales  at  the  exhalatiuns  you  send  forth.  Not  so  powerfully; 
close  mouth  and  nose.  In  truth,  you  have  blown  too  strong.  That 
yttt  should  never  know  the  true  measure !  That  not  only  shrivels,  it 
browns  yonder,  it  bums  !  Already  is  it  waving  onwards  with  poison- 
Ottrfy  clear  flames.  Make  head  against  it,  draw  yourselves  firmly  to<- 
gelher»  Their  vigour  vanishes !  gone  is  all  their  courage  !  The  devila 
fed  the  insinuating  infloenca  of  the  hitherto  uncongenial  glow. 
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▲NtiELB. 

The  blessed  blossoms. 
The  gladdening  flames. 
Love  do  tbey  diffuse. 
Bliss  do  tbey  prepare. 
As  heart  coald  wish, 
Words  the  true  ones. 
Ether  in  azure 
To  the  eternal  Hosts 
Every  where  day ! 

ICEPHISTOPHSLES. 

Oh  curse,  oh  thame  on  such  simpletons !  The  devils  stand  upon  their 
heads,  the  clamny  fools  turn  head  over  heels,  and  tumble,  stem  foremost, 
into  bell.  Be  the  well-merited  hot  bath  a  blessing  for  you !  I  however 
remain  at  my  post. — (contending  xoUh  the  hovering  roses.) 

Will  o'tb'wisp,  advance !  thou,  glitter  as  brightly  as  thou  wilt,  when 
grasped,  thou  remainest  but  a  filthy  jelly.  Why  flntterest  thou  ?  Wilt 
thou  begone  !     It  sticks  like  pitch  and  brimstone  to  my  neck. 

ANOELS. — (Chorus,) 
What  does  not  belong  to  you 
Must  you  avoid ; 
What  stirs  your  inmost  soul 
May  ye  not  bear. 
If  it  burst  in  by  force 
We  must  take  care. 
Love  conducts 
Only  lovers  in  here ! 

MEPHIST0PHSLB8. 

My  head,  my  heart,  my  liver  bums  $  a  saper-devilish  element^  far 
sharper  than  the  fire  of  hell !  Therefore  are  ye  such  dreadful  objeola 
of  pity,  unfortunate  lovers  !  who,  scorned,  gaze  with  twisted  necks  after 
the  loved  ones. 

Me  too !  What  draws  my  bead  to  that  side  ?  I  am  moreover  in 
sworn  strife  with  you  !  Your  aspect  was  in  other  times  so  bitterly 
hostile  to  me.  Has  something  foreign  to  my  nature  come  over  me  ?  I 
take  a  pleasure  in  looking  at  them — the  charming  young  creatures ;  what 
is  it  that  forbids  me  to  curse  ?  And  if  I  suffer  myself  to  be  befooled, 
who  then  will  be  called  a  fool  for  the  future  ?  These  young  rogues,  whom 
I  detest,  they  appear  far  too  loveable  to  mc  !  Ye  lovely  young  crea- 
tures, tell  me :  are  not  ye  too  of  Lucifer  s  race.  Ye  are  so  pretty,  in  truth 
I  would  fain  kiss  you.  I  feel  as  if  you  came  quite  apropos.  It  seems  as 
pleasing,  as  natural,  as  if  I  had  already  seen  you  a  thousand  times,  with 
your  strange  sort  of  kittenlike  attractiveness.  With  every  look  do  ye 
grow  fairer  and  fairer.     Oh  come  nearer,  oh  grudge  me  not  a  look  1 

ANGELS. 

We  are  already  coming,  wherefore  retreatest  thou  ? 
We  are  coming  nearer,  abide  if  thou  canst. 

(The  angels,  spreading  themselves  around,  occupy  the  whole  space.) 
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MSPHrsTOpHELBs  (who  ts  drivcH  into  the  Proscenium,) 

Yoa  rail  at  us  as  damDed  spirits^  and  you  yourselves  are  the  true 
wizards ;  for  you  lead  both  man  and  woman  astray.  What  a  cursed 
adventure!  Is  this  love's  element?  My  whole  body  is  steeped  in 
fire ;  I  scarcely  feel  the  burning  in  my  neck.  Ye  wave  hither  and 
thither;  but  descend^  move  your  sweet  limbs  a  little  more  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  world.  Assuredly,  seriousness  becomes  you  right  well,  but  I 
would  fain  see  you  smile  for  once  ;  that  were  to  nie  an  eternal  delight. 
I  mean,  as  when  lovers  look  ;  a  little  turn  of  the  mouth,  and  it  is  done. 
Thou  tall  youngster,  thou  could  I  be  fondest  of ;  the  priestish  air  will 
not  sit  on  you  at  all,  so  look  at  me  a  little  more  wantonly  3  you  might 
also  go  more  becomingly  naked,  the  long  robe  is  over-modest.  They 
turn  round— seen  from  behind  !  The  wenches  are  really  too  appe* 
tizing. 

CHORUS  OF  ANGELS. 

Turn  to  the  azure  light 
Ye  living  flames  ! 
Those  who  are  damned 
Let  Truth  make  whole; 
That  they  from  the  wicked  one 
Gladly  may  loose  themselves j 
In  the  All-Uniting 
Blissful  to  be. 

MEPHisTOPHELES  (composing  himself.) 
What  is  come  to  me  ?  Job-like,  boil  on  boil,  the  whole  fellow,  who 
shudders  at  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  triumphs  when  he  reviews 
his  whole  self,  when  he  confides  in  himself  and  his  stock :  the  noble 
parts  of  the  devil  are  saved,  the  love-fit  breaks  out  upon  the  skin.  The 
abominable  flames  are  already  burnt  out,  and,  as  I  ought,  I  curse  you 
all  together ! 

CHORUS  OF  ANGELS. 

Flames  of  Holiness ! 
Whom  they  flit  around^ 
Feels  in  the  life 
Blest  with  the  good. 
All  united. 
Arise  and  glorify ; 
The  air  is  purified, 
The  Spirit  may  breathe ! 

(Thet/  ascendf  bearing  off"  the  immortal  part  of  Faust,) 
MEPHISTOPHELES  (looldng  round,) 

But  bow  ?  whither  are  they  gone  ?  Young  as  you  are,  you  have  over- 
i'eached  me.  They  have  flown  heavenwards  with  the  booty  3  for  this  have 
they  been  nibbling  at  this  grave !  a  great,  singularly  precious  treasure 
has  been  wrested  from  me  ;  the  exalted  soul  which  had  pledged  itself  to 
me,  this  have  they  cunningly  smuggled  away  from  me.  To  whom  must 
I  now  complain  ?  who  will  regain  my  fairly  won  right  for  me.  Thou 
art  cheated  in  thy  old  days  -,  thou  hast  deserved  it  3  matters  turn  out  fear- 
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fiilly  ill  for  tbec.  I  have  scandalously  mismaoaged  matters ;  a  great 
outlay,  to  my  shame,  is  thrown  away ;  common  desire,  absurd  amorous- 
ness, take  possession  of  the  out-pitched  devil.  And  if  the  old  one,  with 
all  the  wisdom  of  experience,  has  meddled  in  this  childish,  silly  busi- 
oess^  in  truth  it  is  no  small  folly  which  possesses  him  at  the  close." 

There  is  yet  another  scene  of  considerable  merit  in  its  way,  in 
which  several  seraphic  and  scriptural  characters  are  introduced, 
singing  in  a  sort  of  alternating  chaunt ; — amongst  others,  Mar- 
garet, now  an  angel  in  heaven,  is  seen  rejoicing  over  the  salvation 
of  Faust;  but  the  scene  just  quoted  may  be  regarded  as  the  vir- 
tual conclusion  of  the  drama,  and  a  most  lame  and  impotent 
conclusion  it  is.  We  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the 
pleasure  of  draining  bogs,  or  even  of  contending  eternally  for 
existence  with  the  sea,  could  be  of  so  exalted  a  nature  as  to  make 
the  bare  anticipation  of  it  sufficient  to  content  a  man  who  had  run 
the  whole  round  of  sublunary  enjoyment — indeed  Faust  had  only 
to  be  born  a  Dutchman  to  enjoy  this  last  pleasure  from  the  first. 
Still  less  can  we  understand  why  the  devil  is  cheated  of  his  due ; 
for  not  one  virtuous  action,  and  scarcely  one  ennobling  thought 
in  addition  to  those  which  he  started  with,  is  any  where  attri- 
buted to  Faust.  His  soul  appears  to  have  made  little,  if  any, 
progress  towards  fitting  it  for  that  higher  region  it  is  wafted  to ; 
nor,  to  say  truth,  is  there  much  in  his  adventures  to  iuform  or 
purify  the  mind  or  heart  of  any  man. 

Schiller^  in  a  letter  to  Goethe,  written  in  1797,  says: — '*  What 
troubles  me  is  that  Faust,  according  to  the  plan,  seems  to  de- 
mand even  a  totality  of  matter,  if  the  idea  is  to  appear  fully 
developed  in  the  end,  and  I  know  of  no  poetical  band  capable  of 
holding  so  elastic  a  mass  together."  Schelling  went  still  further. 
In  one  of  his  lectures  on  ^Esthetics,  he  stated  that  Goethe's 
Fausty  like  Dante's  Divine  Comedy,  would  consist  of  three 
parts ;  the  first  part,  which  was  all  that  was  then  executed,  he 
took  to  correspond  with  the  Inferno,  and  avowed  an  expectation 
that  the  Purgatory  and  the  Heaven  would  be  regularly  worked 
out.  We  shall  therefore  hardly  stand  alone  in  the  expres-* 
sion  of  our  disappointment  at  finding  Faust  hurried  off  to 
Heaven,  after  playing  off  a  few  tricks  before  an  emperor, 
holding  a  fiighty  sort  of  intercourse  with  sundry  characters  of 
classical  antiquity,  burning  out  an  old  couple,  and  draining  a 
bog.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  right  to  forewarn  the  reader  that 
the  above  mode  of  concluding  the  fable  was  deliberately  resolved 
upon,  and  that  Goethe  was  not  dissatisfied  with  the  consumma- 
tion of  his  plan*  This  may  be  in  part  collected  from  the  remarks 
on   the   Helena,  published  some  years  ago  in  the  Kunst  und 
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AUerthum,  and  traoslated  at  length  in  the  article  in  the  Foreign 
Review  already  mentioned.  But  it  is  still  more  obvious  from  the 
following  communication^  which  has  but  recently  appeared^  and 
bears  so  immediately  upon  die  subject,  that  we  think  it  right  to 
quote  it  entire.  In  a  letter  to  Meyer,  dated  Weimar,  July  20th, 
1831,  Goethe  writes  as  follows: — 

'^  I  have  now  arranged  the  second  part  of  Faust,  which,  during  the 
last  four  years,  I  have  taken  up  again  in  earnest, — ^filled  up  chasms  and 
connected  together  the  matter  1  had  ready  by  me,  from  beginning  to 
end. 

*'  I  hope  I  have  succeeded  in  obliterating  all  difierence  between 
Earlier  and  LAter. 

"  I  have  known  for  a  long  time  what  I  wanted,  and  even  haw  I 
wanted  it,  and  have  borne  it  about  within  me  for  so  nmny  years  as  an 
inward  tale  of  wonder — ^but  I  only  executed  portions  which  from  time 
to  time  peculiaiiy  attracted  me.  'iliis  second  part,  then,  must  not  and 
could  not  be  so  fragmentary  as  the  first.  The  reason  has  more  daim 
upon  it,  as  has  been  seen  in  the  part  already  printed.  It  has  indeed  at 
last  required  a  most  vigorous  determination  to  work  up  the  whole  toge- 
ther in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  stand  before  a  cultivated  mind.  I, 
therefore,  made  a  firm  resolution  that  it  should  be  finished  before  my 
birthday.  And  so  it  was;  the  whole  lies  before  me,  and  I  have  only 
trifles  to  alter.  And  thus  I  seal  it  up ;  and  then  it  may  increase  the 
specific  gravity  of  my  succeeding  volumes,  be  they  what  they  may. 

"  If  it  contains  problems  enough  (inasmuch  as,  like  the  history  of  man, 
the  last  solved  problem  ever  produces  a  new  one  to  solve),  it  will  neverthc'- 
less  please  those  who  understand  by  a  gesture^  a  wink,  a  slight  indication. 
They  wiUfind  in  it  more  than  I  could  give, 

*'  And  thus  is  a  heavy  stone  now  rolled  over  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  and  down  on  the  other  side.  Others,  however,  still  lie  behind 
me,  which  must  be  pushed  onwards,  that  it  may  be  fulfilled  which  waa 
written,  *  Such  labour  hath  God  appointed  to  man.'" 

We  copy  this  from  the  third  volume  of  Mrs.  Austin's  Charac* 
teristics,  which  also  contains  an  extract  from  one  of  Goethe*Ji 
letters  to  M.  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  to  the  following  eifect : 

'*  It  is  now  above  sixty  years  since  the  conception  of  Faust  bad  a  dis* 
tinct  pre-existence  in  my  youthful  mind,  though  the  complete  series  lay 
less  clearly  before  me.  Now  I  have  let  the  design  slip  softly  by  me^ 
and  have  only  worked  out  the  passages  most  interesting  to  me,  singly; 
so,  that  in  the  second  part  there  are  gaps,  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  fill,  in  order  to  connect  it  with  the  rest  in  equal  interest. 

**  But  here  came  the  great  difficulty — to  accomplish  that  by  plan  and 
character,  which  the  spontaneous  activity  of  nature  alone  can  properly 
attain  to.  It  were  not  well,  however,  if,  after  so  long  a  life  of  activity 
and  reflection,  even  this  were  impossible  3  and  I  have  no  fear  that  people 
will  be  able  to  discriminate  the  old  from  the  new,  the  former  from  the 
latter  3  but  this  we  will  leave  future  readers  to  decide.*' 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  over-zealous  admirers  of 
Goethe,  relying  on  the  above  passage  in  italics^  will  object  that 
we  are  judging  the  poem  superticialiy,  and  that  there  must  he 
an  under-stream  of  meanings,  though  we  have  not  the  ingenuity 
or  profundity  to  discover  it ;  a  theory  which  is  also  rendered  plau- 
sible by  Goethe's  avowed  liking  for  the  enigmatical.  "  Goethe 
(says  von  Muller)  had  a  strong  liking  for  the  enigmatical,  which 
frequently  interferes  with  the  enjoyment  of  his  works.  I  have 
often  heard  him  maintain  that  a  work  of  art,  especially  a  poem, 
which  left  nothing  to  divine,  could  be  no  true  consummate  work; 
that  its  highest  destination  must  ever  be  to  excite  to  reflection ; 
and  that  the  spectator  or  reader  could  never  thoroughly  enjoy  and 
love  it,  but  when  it  compelled  him  to  expound  it  after  his  own 
mode  of  thinking,  and  to  fill  it  up  out  of  his  own  imagination/' 
Here  again  we  are  borrowing  from  Mrs.  Austin,  who  adds :  "  I 
remember  long  ago  hearing  a  remark  in  which  I  then  concurred, 
and  see  more  and  more  reason  to  think  true — that  Goethe  is  the 
most  suggestive  of  all  writers/' 

In  all  this  we  perfectly  concur;  but  there  must  be  limits  to  the 
use  of  the  enigmatical,  and  the  suggestive  faculty  is  of  compara^ 
tively  little  value  when  it  only  speaks  indefinitely  and  to  a  few. 
A  thinking  man  may  easily  connect  reflections  on  the  great 
problems  of  life  with  almost  every  thing  he  reads  or  encounters 
m  it — 

"  To  me  the  meanest  thing  that  lives  can  give 
Tboaghts  that  will  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

and  there  are  few  subjects  for  which  we  cannot  find  analogies 
by  long  brooding  over  them  or  by  setting  our  imaginations  at 
work.  For  instance,  some  of  the  German  critics  asserted  that 
Eupfaorion  in  the  Helena  was  a  type  of  Lord  Byron,  and  eulogised 
the  conception  accordingly.  The  new  Faust,  for  aught  we 
know,  may  be  crowded  with  such  allusions.  All  we  mean  to 
assert  is,  that  it  is  mostly  made  up  of  scenes  and  characters, 
which  no  one,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  has  yet  succeeded  either 
in  explaining  individually  or  connecting  as  a  whole,  and  that  a 
poem  which  is  a  sealed  book  to  all  but  the  initiated,  is  charge- 
able with  one  of  the  greatest  failings  a  poem  can  have.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  frequent  felicity  of  the  execution.  Many 
of  the  songs  and  chorusses,  and  almost  all  of  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages, are  such  as  no  other  writer,  dead  or  living,  could  have 
produced. 

Faust  has  occupied  so  much  more  space  than  we  anticipated, 
that  we  find  it  quite  impossible  to  act  upon  our  original  intention 
of  reviewing  the  other  volumes  at  length.     We  must  rest  si^isfied 
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with  stating  generally  what  degree  of  entertaiomeDt  or  instruction 
the  reader  is  to  expect  from  them. 

The  contents  of  the  second  volume  are  entitled  **  Geschichte 
Gotifriedens  von  Berlichir^n  ndt  der  Eisemen  Hand,  dramatisirt 
(History  of  Gottfried  von  Berlichingen  with  the  Iron  Hand,  dra* 
matised  ");  and  "  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  nut  der  Eisemen  Hand^ 
Schauspiet  in  Funf  Aufziigen,  fur  die  Biihne  bearbdtet  (Gbtz 
von  Berlichingen  with  the  Iron  Hand,  Drama  in  Five  Acts* 
Adapted  for  the  Stage/')  As  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  forms  part 
of  the  last  corrected  edition  of  Goethe's  works,  of  which  the 
volumes  before  us  are  a  continuation,  nothing  less  than  very  im- 
portant emendations  or  striking  points  of  difference  could  well 
justify  the  filling  of  a  whole  volume  in  this  manner;  but  on  a 
careful  comparison  it  will  be  found  that  Gotz  von  Berlichingen 
oi  J  828  (of  which  year  the  volume  of  the  complete  edition,  con- 
taining this  drama,  bears  date)  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  Giitz 
von  Berlichingen  of  1832;  and,  what  is  still  more  astonishing, 
that  the  History  of  Gottfried  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  Drama 
of  Gbtz.  It  occupies  precisely  the  same  portion  of  time,  is  con- 
versant with  precisely  the  same  prominent  events,  has  the  same 
beginning,  the  same  middle^  and  the  same  end.  In  a  word^  it  is 
not  a  History  of  Gottfried  or  Gbtz  von  Berlichingen  at  all,  but  a 
third  copy  of  the  same  drama  with  variations — variations,  be  it 
remembered,  just  as  slight  as  those  which  distinguish  the  two 
dramas  bearing  the  denomination  of  Gbtz.*  One  of  the  most 
material  points  of  difference  between  the  three  is  the  following. 
In  the  original  drama  we  are  left  to  imagine  the  fate  of  Adelheid, 
after  hearing  her  doom  pronounced  by  the  Secret  Tribunal  of  the 
Vehme.f  In  the  History  she  is  put  to  death  upon  the  stage  by 
an  agent  of  the  Secret  Tribunal,  who  comes  from  under  her  bed 
in  the  dead  of  night.  In  the  Drama  adapted  for  the  stage  she  is 
introduced  soliloquizing  in  her  bedchamber,  immediately  after 
parting  with  Franz:  the  shadow  of  a  black  muffled  form,  armed 
with  cord  and  dagger,  appears  to  her;  it  becomes  more  and  more 
palpable,  and  at  length  the  real  murderer  steals  in;  but  she  alarms 
the  house  by  her  cries,  and  for  the  time  is  rescued  from  all  but  the 
terrors  of  remorse.  This  scene,  with  a  Siddons  to  act  in  it,  would 
be  little  inferior  to  the  sleep-walking  scene  in  Macbeth. 

^■^^^  ■■■■  ■■■IM,  1^1  ,ll^l  ■■■■  ■■■■■■M  tm »^^^^^.^^«^^^»^M^ 

*  There  seems  no  good  reason  for  even  varying  the  name,  as  the  hero  in  question 
appears  lo  haTe  been  called  indiscriminately  by  each.  The  article  devoted  tu  him  in 
the  Converaoiums- Lexicon  begins — "  Gotfried  or  Gdtx  von  Berlichingen,"  &c. 

t  We  incline  to  think  that  the  scene  in  Annt  of  Geiemdn,  where  Oxford  is  dragged 
before  the  Vehme,  was  suggested  by  this  scene,  though  Sir  Waiter  makes  no  mention 
of  the  analogy  in  hb  notes. 
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The  third  volume  is  made  up  of  notes  taken  and  letters  written 
during  a  journey  into  Switzerland  by  Frankfort,  Heidelberg, 
Stuttgart  and  Tiibingen,  in  the  year  1797;  and  a  journey  on  the 
Rbine^  Maine,  and  Neckar,  in  the  years  1814  and  1815.  These 
are  full  of  acute  remarks  and  vivid  descriptions;  nor  does  Goethe 
confine  himself  to  that  class  of  subjects  which  commonly  occupy 
the  whole  attention  of  a  traveller.  Mixed  up  with  accounts  of 
natural  scenery,  buildings,  paintings^  and  specimens  of  vertu^  will 
be  found,  for  instance,  short  essays  on  the  arts  of  theatrical  deco- 
ration and  painting  on  glass^  with  catalogues  raisonnies  of  Frank- 
fort actors  and  Italian  newspapers.  Occasionally  too  the  page  is 
chequered  by  short  pieces  of  poetry. 

The  fourth  volume  is  made  up  of  a  variety  of  short  essays  on 
objects  of  art — painting,  sculpture  and  architecture — and  con- 
cludes with  two  very  singular  little  treatises:  On  the  so-called 
Dikttanteeism  or  Practical  Amateurship  in  the  Arts,  written  in 
1799;  and  Ruksfor  Players,  not  short  and  pithy  like  Hamlet's, 
but  comprising  the  most  minute  directions  for  the  management  of 
both  action  and  voice. 

The  fifth  volume  is  a  very  interesting  one;  it  contains  between 
fifty  and  sixty  short  essays  or  criticisms  on  subjects  of  dramatic 
and  general  literature.  The  number  renders  even  enumeration 
impracticable,  but  there  are  two  which  we  cannot  refrain  from 
particularising :  an  essay  of  about  twenty  pages,  entitled  Shake* 
speare  and  No  End,  in  which  our  great  bard  is  systematically  con* 
sidered  as  a  poet  generally,  as  a  dramatic  poet  in  particular,  and 
in  comparison  with  both  ancient  and  modern  competitors;  and  a 
review  of  the  first  edition  (London,  1603)  of  Hamlet,  which  was 
reprinted  at  Leipsic  in  1825,  and  is  perhaps  better  known  in 
Germany  than  amongst  us..  The  article  turns  principally  on  the 
dress  of  the  Ghost,  who,  in  the  old  play,  enters  the  queen's  closet 
in  his  night-gown;  but  no  one  who  remembers  Goethe's  remarks 
on  Hamlet,  in  Wilhelm  Meister,  can  help  feeling  interested  i\\ 
everything  upon  that  subject  from  his  pen. 


(    no   ) 


Abt.  Y .-^Histoire  PkHoiophigue  de  F Hypochtmdrie  et  de  FHyi^ 
ierie.  Par  £.  Fr6d£ric  Dubois  (d'Amiens),  Docteur  en 
M^decine,  &c.  Outrage  couronnee  par  la  Societe  Royale  de 
Midecine  de  Bordeaux.    Paris.    1833.     8vo. 

Among  the  parts  of  medical  study  which  would  seem  parti- 
cularly to  recommend  themselves  to  general  readers,  we  should 
be  disposed  to  place  that  ^*  philosophical'*  consideration  pro* 
fessed  by  Dr.  Dubois  of  the  melancholy  malady  to  which  physi- 
cians give  the  name  of  hypochondriasis;  and  of  that  changeful 
disorder  which  vexes  the  female  constitution^  and  baffles  tlie  me- 
dical practitioner^  under  the  comprehensive  appellation  of  hya* 
teria.  Both  these  affections,  whilst  they  grievously  disturb  the 
body,  either  take  their  origin,  or  derive  aggravation  from,  or  in- 
duce, in  different  examples,  great  disturbance  or  impairment  of 
mind;  insomuch  that  the  most  zealous  writer  of  prescriptions 
can  hardly  promise  deliverance  from  either  disease,  unaided  by 
some  general  mental  regimen. 

Like  all  states  of  mental  disorder  too,  these  appear  to  increase 
in  frequency  with  the  increasing  civilization  of  communities;  to 
accompany  the  rising  degrees  of  refinement,  and  most  to  develope 
themselves — but  especially  hypochondriasis — in  nervous  systems 
which  cultivation  and  enterprise  have  excited,  and  reflection  has 
exercised,  and  vehement  passions  have  moved.  This  consider- 
ation adds  to  their  interest  with  those  who  are  naturally  or  acci- 
dentally the  guardians  and  directors  of  young  persons,  especially 
in  an  age  and  country  in  which  the  general  aspiration  seems  to  be 
to  repress  the  natural  emotions,  and  level  all  varieties  of  mind  to 
a  smooth  and  indiscriminate  apathy;  leaving,  however,  a  free  ad- 
mission to  all  the  miseries  which  spring  from  artificial  wants*— ^ 
from  an  ill-regulated  ambition,  inconsistent  with  true  iiide-* 
pendence  of  character — and  from  a  wide-spreading  love  of  osten- 
tation and  luxury. 

Reflections  of  this  kind  run  the  risk  of  being  classed  among 
the  common-places  of  writers  unable  to  take  a  rational  view  of 
society,  and  who  draw  conclusions  without  the  advantage  of  a 
sufiicient  ran^e  of  observation.  Nevertheless,  the  connection  be- 
tween such  circumstances  and  nervous  disorders  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  every  observant  physician  from  Galen  down  to  the 
present  time. 

M.  Dubois'  treatise  was  published  in  answer  to  a  question 
proposed  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  of  Bordeaux,  by 
which  the  respondents  were  required  '^  to  examine  and  compare 
the  different  opinions  entertained  concerning  the  nature,  seat, 
causes,  symptoms,  prognostics  and  remedies  of  hypochondriasis 
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and  hysteria,  and  to  demonstrate  the  identity  or  the  distinctness  of 
these  two  diseases/'  In  undertaking  his  task  M.  Dubois  has 
proceeded  with  so  much  judgment,  and  has  evinced  so  much  re- 
search and  reflection,  as  to  illustrate,  with  great  credit  to  himself, 
the  calm  and  philosophical  spirit  of  inquiry  which  we  venture  to 
pronounce  the  characteristic  of  the  most  eminent  among  French 
physicians  of  the  present  day.  We  have  in  this  treatise  none  of 
those  fanciful  hypotheses  unsustained  by  facts,  and  none  of  that 
verbose  and  idle  declamation  which  not  many  years  ago  too  much 
abounded  in  French  medicine,  but  which  seem  now  to  have  found 
a  place  of  refuge  among  the  Germans,  leaving  the  French  terri* 
tory  under  the  dominion  of  sense  and  reason  alone. 

We  shall  not  think  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  follow  M.  Dubois 
throughout  his  somewhat  long  examination  of  all  the  authorities, 
ancient  and  modem,  who  have  either  asserted  or  denied  the  iden« 
tity  or  separateness  of  the  two  diseases  of  which  he  treats.  His 
particular  plan  necessarily  led  him  fully  into  that  comparison  of 
opinions,  and  has  caused  his  book  to  be  in  its  nature  critical ;  whilst 
at  the  same  time  his  industry  and  taste  have  prevented  its  being 
superficial.  If  it  must  be  allowed  that  on  some  points  he  is  too 
diffuse,  such  a  fault  is  not  to  be  too  severely  censured  in  a  pro- 
vincial author,  who  is  always  likely  to  forget  that  his  lucubrations 
will  meet  eyes  more  learned  than  those  of  his  immediate  profes- 
sional neighbours.  The  learning  and  ability  displayed  by  him 
are  such,  that  both  general  and  professional  readers  will  peruse 
the  '*  Philosophical  History  of  H3^pochondriasis  and  Hysteria '' 
with  pleasure  and  advantage. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  idea  which  occasioned  the  publication 
of  M*  Dubois'  work  is  such  as  would  seem,  so  far  from  requiring 
any  discussion,  to  be  entirely  without  even  probable  support — 
we  mean  that  of  the  identity  of  hypochondriasis  and  hysteria. 
Although  this  identity  has  been  maintained  by  many  authors,  there 
ia  not  only,  in  the  symptoms,  the  causes,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
maladies,  little  like  an  approach  to  identity,  but  there  actually 
appears  to  us  to  be  no  kind  of  resemblance.  In  the  symptoms 
of  the  two  disorders  especially,  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  com* 
men.  Hysterical  patients  may  indeed  be  hypochondriacal,  and 
hypochondriacs  may  be  hysterical;  but  the  mobility,  the  super<p 
excitability  of  the  hysteric  constitution  is  still  broadly  distin- 
guished from  the  dull  mono-maniacal  fancies  of  the  hypochondriacal 
temperament.  Hysteria  seldom  appears  in  men;  hypochondri- 
asis much  more  frequently  in  men  than  in  women.  Hysteria  is  a 
disease  of  the  weak,  the  restless,  the  excitable ;  hypochondriasis, 
of  the  sedate  and  contemplative.  Hysteria  is  often  linked  with 
inordinate  passions,  and   fostered   by  luxury;  hypochondriasis 
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In  all  this,  although  its  detail  conveys  even  to  the  most  com* 
passionate  hearer  an  idea  of  fancy  and  exaggeration,  there  is 
much  real  and  pitiable  suffering.     Yet  this  is  but  a  part  of  the 
woes  of  a  hypochondriac.     His  very  heart  does  not  beat  as  it 
used  to  beat:  it  throbs,  and  jumps,  aud  flutters,  and  sometimes 
seems  to  come  to  a  complete  standstill.    When  he  lies  on  bis 
left  side,  it  knocks  against  his  ribs  as  if  it  would  come  out  of  his 
thorax;   and  when  he  turns  for   relief  to  his  right,   the  heart 
turns  too,  and   keeps  up  the  same  disturbance*     Then  every 
particle  of  his  skin  has  acquired  an  intensity  of  feeling ;  a  cup* 
rent  of  air,  an  open  door,  torments  him;   the  halo  of  fresh 
atmosphere    which    comes    into  his  close  room  with    friends 
who  have  been  riding  or  walking  out  of  doors  feels  raw  and  irri-. 
tating  to  his  organs  of  respiration,  and  chills  his  blood.     Easy 
chair,  or  comfortable  sofa,  he  can  find  none.     He  loads  himself 
with  under«waistcoats  of  all  denominations,  and  in  numbers  witli- 
ottt  number.    He  cannot  always  open  his  mouth  with  impunity, 
for  the  fog  penetrates  to  his  stomach  and  refrigerates  the  vital  or^ 
gans,  so  that  he  does  not  recover  it  for  the  whole  day. 

The  mind,  which  has  not  been  quite  free  from  impairment 
from  the  first,  now  becomes  more  gravely  affected.  Reading  and 
all  mental  occupations  become  irksome ;  every  view  of  the  past 
is  tinctured  with  sadness ;  the  future  prospect  is  without  hope  ; 
and  the  fear  of  death  is  for  ever  impending. 

**  The  sun  grows  pale ; 
A  mournful  visionary  light  overspreads 
The  cheerful  face  of  nature :  earth  becomes 
A  dreary  desart,  and  heaven  frowns  above." 

Strange  fancies  introduce  themselves  among  the  sufferer'a 
thoughts.  Sometimes  he  supposes  himself  to  be  expanded  like  a 
balloon,  and  his  specific  gravity  diminished,  so  that  he  dreada  an 
involuntary  ascent  to  the  stars.  Or  his  solid  bulk  is  imagined  to 
be  so  enlarged  that  it  perplexes  him  to  think  how  he  shall  get 
through  the  door.  Certain  untrue  sensations  in  the  lower  limba 
persuade  him  that  they  are  made  of  glass;  or  his  perceptions  are 
so  compressed  that  he  conceives  himself  to  be  a  piece  of  money. 
He  often  thinks  himself  dying,  and  is  occasionally  satisfied  that  he 
is  dead. 

Such  is  the  disorder  which  medical  writers  call  hypochondriasis. 
It  happens,  oddly  enough,  that  the  very  errors  of  the  faculty  not 
unfrequently  produce  a  great  deal  of  comfort  to  persons  labouring 
under  this  disorder.  Well  persuaded  themselves  that  they  labour 
under  many  grievous  diseases,  of  which  some  one  is  the  cbi^f, 
they  are  never  so  happy  as  when  they  meet  with  a  medical  prac-*^ 
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titkmer  who,  either  io  his  innocence  or  artfully,  fixe«  boldly  on 
some  organ  as  the  fountain  and  origin  of  all  the  patient's  symp* 
too».  The  patient  telU  his  friends,  with  the  air  of  a  man  corn- 
fortably  relieved  from  every  doubt,  that  his  new  doctor  has  found 
out  his  complaint,  and  that  he  has  got  a  disease  of  the  mesenteric 

f  lands,  or  a  scirrhus  of  the  bowels,  or  a  softening  of  the  brain, 
le  now  knows  what  he  is  about,  and  can  pursue  a  regular  plan ; 
which  he  does  until  he  removes  to  some  other  fashionable  resort 
of  the  sick, — calls  in  another  doctor,  and  finds  out  they  were 
quite  mistaken  at  Bath  and  Cheltenham,  and  that  he  labours 
under  some  other  malady,  but  quite  as  incurable. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  worst  part  of  the  case  is,  that  there  is 
probably  some  real  disorder  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  complaints* 
and  which  requires  for  its  detection  and  management  a  rarer  sa-. 
gacity  and  a  more  skilful  application  of  medicine  than  is  to  be 
expected  from  those  who  are  the  readiest  to  prey  upon  the  weak*, 
ness  and  credulity  of  hypochondriac  patients. 

In  M.  Dubois'  opinion,  the  disorder  in  the  commencement  i« 
always  purely  mental;  some  function  becomes  secondarily  trou* 
bled,  and  disordered  structure  of  some  organ  may  be  the  ultimate 
consequence.  A  consideration  of  the  different  circumstances 
and  different  ranks  and  kinds  of  life  in  which  hypochondriasis 
appears,  would  lead  us,  however,  to  think  that  this  observation, 
although  true  in  several  instances,  is  not  so  in  all;  and  that,  by 
that  reflex  operation  of  morbid  causes  of  which  we  find  so  many 
illustratioos  in  other  diseases,  the  hypochondriasis  is  often  con* 
sequent  on  bodily  disorders  existing  in  the  organs  of  digestion, 
which  we  have  seen  are  in  all  cases  soon  and  seriously  disturbed* 

By  writers  in  general,  hypochondriasis  has  been  considered  as 
particularly  common  in  England.  Admitting  the  fact,  its  expla- 
nation is  not,  we  apprehend,  to  be  sought  solely  in  our  variable 
climate.  The  frequent  gloominess  of  our  sky,  which  has  been 
accused  of  "  disposing  all  hearts  to  sadness,"  is  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  its  enlivening  mutability;  and  those  who,  un* 
grateful  for  the  gorgeous  springs,  the  cool  refreshing  autumns, 
and  summers  not  intolerable,  of  our  climate,  have  sung  the  praises 
of  warmer  regions  and  a  cloudless  sky,  have  in  most  instances 
bad  no  opportunity  of  making  a  comparison  between  the  climate 
of  England  and  that  of  the  over-rated  South  of  Europe.  Cer- 
tainly, hypochondriac  maladies  seem  most  to  affect  the  north-west 
portions  of  Europe ;  but  the  cause  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the 
greater  mental  activity,  enterprise,  and  exposure  to  all  the  reverses 
and  fluctuations  of  fortune,  which  belong  to  the  state  of  society 
in  these  countries.  Even  the  imagination  of  the  northern  nations, 
M.  Dubois  has  well  remarked,  is  less  sensual,  less  corporeal, 
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if  we  may  sosay*  and  more  abstract  and  creative  than  the  same 
faculty  in  the  listless  people  of  the  south. 

Inasmuch  as  some  forms  of  government  are  more  or  less  favor- 
able to  the  mental  habits  we  have  mentioned,  they  may,  of  course, 
be  supposed  to  promote  the  growth  of  hypochondriasis.  Re* 
publics,  which  afford  opportunities  of  rising  to  ambitious  persons 
in  private  life,  and  also  expose  them  to  be  suddenly  thrown  down 
from  their  elevation  by  the  fickle  sentence  of  the  multitude,  are 
thought  by  M.  Dubois  to  abound  more  in  examples  of  hypo- 
chondriasis than  other  kinds  of  state  government.  It  seems  at 
first  sight  curious  that  spiritualists  and  other  religious  mystics  are 
not  prone  to  hypochondriasis,  such  vagaries  of  tender,  sensitive, 
and  pious  minds  being  most  frequently  associated  with  the  hys- 
terical constitution. 

Among  trades,  weavers  and  tailors  are  great  hypochondriacs ;: 
but  shoemakers  seem  to  be  in  this  respect  pre-eminently  wretched. 
Zimmerman  pointed  out  this  fact,  and  ample  experience  has 
verified  it,  so  that  we  feel  surprise  to  find  M.  Dubois  expressing 
a  doubt  upon  the  subject*  Seated  all  day  on  a  low  seat ;  pressing 
obdurate  last  and  leather  against  the  epigastrium ;  dragging  re- 
luctant thread  into  hard  and  durable  stitches;  or  hammering  heels 
and  toes  with  much  monotony;  the  cobler's  mind,  regardless  of 
the  proverb,  wanders  into  regions  metaphysical  and  political  and 
theological;  and  from  men  thus  employed  have  sprung  many 
founders  of  sects,  religious  reformers,  gloomy  politicians,  '*  bards, 
sophists,  statesmen,"  and  all  other  '*  unquiet  things,''  including  a 
countless  host  of  hypochondriacs.  The  dark  and  pensive  aspect 
of  shoemakers  in  general  is  matter  of  common  observation.  It 
is  but  justice  to  them,  however,  to  say,  that  their  acquisitions  of 
knowledge  and  their  habits  of  reflection  are  often  such  as  to  com- 
mand admiration.  The  hypochondriacal  cast  of  their  minds  is 
probably  in  part  induced  by  the  imperfect  action  of  the  stomach, 
liver,  and  intestines,  in  consequence  of  the  position  in  which  they 
usually  sit  at  work.  General  readers  may  be  glad  to  be  informed 
that  the  regions  under  the  short  ribs  on  each  side  are  called  by 
anatomists  the  hy^hondria,  and  that  in  these  regions  are  lodged 
some  of  the  most  important  organs  of  digestion,  from  a  supposed 
impairment  of  which  the  hypochondriacal  malady  gained  its  ap- 
pellation. It  has  also  been  called  the  English  malady,  ^nd  the 
Spleen,  from  its  imaginary  connection  with  a  disease  of  that  organ; 
ii4iich  does  not  seem  to  be  verified  by  experience. 

But  of  all  hypochondriacs  commend  us  to  clergymen.  The 
active  man  of  business,  travelling  with  speed  of  horses  or  of 
steam  to  some  great  mart  of  traffic  and  gain,  sighs  as  he  passes  a 
beautiful  parsonage-house,  and  laments  that  his  father  had  not 
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brought  him  up  for  the  church.  The  clergy maOi  uiean while,  re- 
pines over  the  inactivity  of  his  station,  and  the  absence. of  all  the 
stimuli  to  ambition  which  banish  rest  from  other  men.  His  duties 
are  few  and  easy ;  his  incomei  it  may  be,  comfortable,  but  often 
neither  good  nor  bad,  nor  likely  to  be  increased.  Except  in  the 
shooting  season,  he  takes  very  little  exercise;  his  appetite  for  food 
is,  unavoidably,  and  without  the  least  reflection  upon  him,  one.  of 
the  principal  things  which  redeems  his  life  from  a  condition  of 
chronic  drowsiness;  on  those  days,  at  least,  when  there  is  nobody 
to  be  buried,  or  christened,  or  married,  or  sent  to  prison.  Hence 
flow  many  evils ;  digestion  imperfect,  sluggish  and  yet  untranquil 
bowels,  restless  nights,  nervous  mornings,  and  devils  blue— in 
short,  all  the  grievances  of  hypochondriasis. 

The  professors  of  medicine  are,  we  fear,  open  to  the  reproach 
not  only  of  desponding  when  they  are  ill  concerning  the  eflScacy 
of  the  many  coloured  mixtures  with  which  they  face  the  fell  dis- 
eases of  other  persons,  but  also  to  that  of  fancying  themselves 
the  subjects  of  lamentable  maladies  which  have  no  real  existence. 
We  believe,  however,  that  these  suspicious  appearances  of  hypo- 
chondriasis are  only  common  among  young  practitioners,  whom 
the  small  number  of  their  patients  leaves  too  much  time  to  reflect 
upon  their  individual  physiology. 

It  is  some  disappointment  to  a  humane  person  to  find  that  of 
all  men  who  are  discontented  with  tiieir  lot,  none  exceed  in  the 
quantity  of  their  grumbling,  and  in  the  habit  of  looking  on  the 
wrong  side  of  things,  and  in  a  proclivity  to  hypochondriacal  ima*- 
ginations,  the  old  pensioners  of  the  army  and  the  navy  at  CheU 
sea  and  at  Greenwich.  Placed  above  the  fear  of  want,  but  de- 
prived of  all  motive  to  exertion,  neither  moved  by  hope  nor  by 
fear,  for  they  have  neither  promotion  to  look  to  nor  disgrace  to 
apprehend,  they  are  miserable  precisely  because  they  have  no- 
thing to  do.  We  have  often  thought  that  some  gentle  duties, 
analogous  to  the  former  habits  of  the  lives  of  these  deserving  old 
men,  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  them. 

Many  amusing  stories  have  been  told  of  elderly  men  of  busi- 
ness, who,  retiring  from  trade  or  customary  occupations,  with  a 
fortune,  have  lived  to  feel  all  the  embarrassment  of  riches.  Pro- 
fessional men  have  furnished  some  examples,  also,  of  persons 
who,  although  possessing  an  ample  income,  yet,  missing  their 
daily  accumulation  of  fees,  and  finding  that  their  expenses  were 
not  diminished,  have  been  heartily  glad  to  abandon  all  rural  am- 
bition, and,  deserting  the  dull  ranks  of  country  gentlemen,  have 
thrown  themselves  once  more  into  the  great  ^ulf-stream  of  Lon- 
don and  of  business ;  driven  to  this  resolution  by  finding  that 
fears  of  ruin  began  to  haunt  them,  that  the  stomach  was  never  in 
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good  humour,  and  that  leisure  and  dignity,  although  praiied  bj 
tbepoets,  were  exceedingly  uncomfortable. 

The  most  interesting  and  the  most  melancholy  hypochondriacs 
are»  however,  to  be  found  among  men  of  cultivated  minds  and 
sedentary  habits,  whose  sufferings  appear  but  little  in  their  works« 
Many  a  page,  which  has  made  a  thousand  readers  gay,  has  been 
written  m  all  the  misery  of  hypochondriaais ;  and  some  of  the 
finest  productions  of  literature  have  been  produced  at  the  price 
of  an  affliction  which  seems  to  embody  every  other  form  of  afflio 
tion.  On  persons  of  this  kind,  both  the  mental  and  the  bodily 
causes  of  hypochondriasis  are  accumulated.  Neglect  of  exercise 
is  combined  with  frequent  mental  excitement,  and  a  constitution 
of  peculiar  sensibility  is  exposed  to  all  the  trials  incidental  to 
men  of  little  worldly  wisdom  and  small  possessions.  Depressing 
circumstances,  a  jaded  mind,  a  feeble  body,  and  rebellious  diges- 
tive organs,  thus  conspire  to  call  up  all  the  demons  of  hypochon* 
driasis  and  of  melancholy,  and  the  days  of  the  unhappy  victim  be- 
come pretty  equally  divided  between  mental  brilliancy  and  a  state 
bordering  on  moody  madness.  To  all  English  readers  the  illus- 
tration afforded  by  the  accomplished  and  amiable  Cowper  will 
present  itself.  Among  French  writers,  few  have  presented  a 
more  remarkable  example  of  it  than  Jean  Jaques  Rousseau, 
whose  case,  secorded  in  his  own  vivid  language,  M.  Dubois  has 
quoted  in  his  treatise. 

''  My  health,  however,"  says  Rousseau,  after  he  had  ^oxat  into  the 
country  with  Madame  de  Warens,  "  did  not  improve ;  I  was  as  pale  as 
death,  and  meagre  as  a  skeleton ;  I  had  dreadful  pulsations  of  aiteries : 
— to  finish  myself,  having  read  among  other  things  a  Little  pbvsiology,  I 
set  to  work  to  study  anatomy ;  and  passing  in  review  the  multitude  and 
the  play  of  the  parts  which  compose  my  machine,  I  wss  in  expectation 
of  finding  them  all  put  out  of  order  twenty  times  a  day.  Far  from  being 
astonished  at  finding  myself  dying,  I  was  only  astonished  that  I  conti- 
nued to  live ;  and  1  did  not  read  a  description  of  any  malady  which  I 
did  not  at  once  believe  myself  to  have.  1  am  sure,  that  if  I  had  never 
been  ill,  this  fatal  study  would  have  made  me  so.  Finding  in  every  disease 
the  symptoms  of  my  own,  I  thou^t  I  had  them  every  one ;  and  I  ac- 
quired in  addition  one  still  more  cruel,  of  which  I  thought  myself  free, 
the  fantasy  of  curing  myself.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  this  when  one  takes 
to  reading  books  of  medicine.  By  dint  of  exploring,  reflecting,  and 
comparing,  I  conceived  that  the  foundation  of  all  my  ailments  was  a 
polypus  of  the  heart,  and  even  a  physician  seemed  struck  with  this  no- 
tion. I  exercised  all  the  powers  of  my  mind  to  find  out  how  to  cure  a 
polypus  of  the  heart,  being  resolved  to  undertake  this  wonderful  case.  It 
had  Deen  said  that  M.  Fizes,  of  Montpellier,  had  cured  a  polypus  of  that 
sort :  nothing  more  was  requisite  to  inspire  me  with  the  desire  oS  going 
to  consult  M.  Fizes.  The  hope  of  being  cured  revived  my  courage  and 
my  strength." 
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On  h»  way  to  Montpellier,  Rousseau^  who  spent  much  of  hi$ 
life  in  flirtations^  commenced  a  flirtation  with  a  certain  Madame 
de  Lamage, 

*'  So,  Madame  de  Lamage/*  he  continnes,  *'  takes  me  under  hand, 
and  adiea  poor  Jean  Jaques !  or  rather^  adieu  feTer^  Tapours^  and  the 
poljpos  I  1  forgot  during  my  journey  that  I  was  a  sick  man ;  but  I 
KooUeeted  it  when  I  got  to  Montpellier.  I  went  and  consulted  the 
moat  celebrated  pfactitioncrs»  and  aoove  all  M.  Fizes.  By  way  of  addi- 
tional precaution,  I  became  a  boarder  in  the  house  of  a  physician.  I 
ouitted  that  city  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  or  two  mouths,  leaying  there  a 
dosen  louis,  without  any  advantage  to  my  health." 

Supported  by  this  case  and  others,  M.  Dubois  laya  great 
etreas  on  the  evil  habit  of  reading  medical  books.  There  can  bt 
no  doubt  that  hypochondriacal  persons  are  fond  of  perusing 
works  that  treat  of  disease,  and  much  addicted  to  seeing  their 
own  case  in  every  page;  but  we  should  not,  on  this  account,  be 
inclined  to  discourage  all  attempts  to  make  the  truths  of  medi- 
cine familiar  to  unprofessional  persons*  Medical  books  of  some 
kind  or  other,  such  persons  will  purchase  and  will  study.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  supply  them  with  sensible  books,  and  such 
as,  informing  them  of  the  wonders  of  the  bodily  functions,  would 
alao  teach  them  to  place  their  greatest  reliance,  as  regarded 
setting  the  functions  in  order  when  impaired,  on  Uiose  who  had 
moat  studied  them.  It  is  to  the  deplorable  ignorance,  even  of 
peraons  of  education,  with  respect  to  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  human  body,  and  every  thing  which  relates  to  health  and 
diaeaae,  that  we  must  ascribe  the  inability  of  such  persons  to 
distinguish  between  the  rational  practitioner  and  the  quack* 
The  higher  classes,  especially,  hold  regular  physic  and  physicians 
of  small  account.  Their  idea  of  medicine  is,  that  it  is  an  art|  a 
crafk,  a  kind  of  knack,  (to  use  a  somewhat  inelegant  but  not 
inexpressive  word,)  which  some  people  are  born  with,  or  attain 
without  study,  and  by  the  mere  felicity  of  nature,  if  anatomy 
and  physiology  formed  part  of  a  good  education,  physic  would 
ranch  its  proper  rank.  But  those  who  hang  with  ecstacy  over 
stamens  and  pistils,  or  fragments  of  granite  and  spar,  never  seem 
to  consider  how  noble  and  useful  a  subject  for  contemplation 
exists  in  their  own  frames. 

With  increased  knowledge,  faith  in  the  nostrums  of  empirics 
would  soon  be  extinguished,  and  rash  and  absurd  methods  of 
core  abandoned.  No  patients  are  more  disposed  to  rely  on 
trifles  for  relief  than  hypochondriacs.  Some  put  their  trust  in 
ginger4ozenges,  some  in  hiera-»picra,  some  in  Dafiys  Elixir, 
and  some  in  Doctor  Somebody's  famous  dinner  pill.  Some  rest 
their  hopes  on  white  mustard-seed,  and  others  seek  solace  in 
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breakfasting  on  fried  bacon.  Some  are  persuaded  that  animal 
food  will  be  fatal  to  them»  and  some  that  vegetables  are  poison. 
They  heroically  abandon  whatever  is  denounced;  some  giving 
up  their  wine  without  a  sigh,  and  others  resigning  their  tea 
without  a  struggle.  Rousseau  was  hypochondriac  at  a  time 
when  the  motto  of  medicine  might  have  been  that  opening  line  of 
Pindar,  which  has  so  much  puzzled  the  learned,  and  which  a 
French  translator  courageously  rendered  "  c^est  une  excelknte 
chose  que  Feau" 

''  I  was  languishing/'  says  Rousseau,  iu  his  Confessions,  '*  I  could 
not  bear  to  take  milk ;  it  was  necessary  to  give  it  up.  Water  was  then 
the  fashionable  remedy.  I  took  to  water ;  and  with  so  little  discretion 
that  It  well  nigh  cured  me,  not  of  my  maladies,  but  of  my' life.  Every 
morning  I  went  to  the  fountain  with  a  huge  goblet,  and  drank  away, 
whilst  I  walked  about,  to  the  amount  of  a  couple  of  bottles.  I  gave  up 
drinking  wine  with  my  meals.  The  water  was  a  little  hard,  as  are  most 
of  the  mountain  springs.  In  short,  I  managed  so  well,  that  in  less  than 
two  months  I  utterly  destroyed  the  tone  of  my  stomach,  which  up  to 
that  time  had  been  very  good.  Being  no  longer  able  to  digest,  I  saw 
that  I  must  no  longer  hope  to  be  cured.'* 

There  are  not  many  maladies  of  which  the  early  and  proper 
treatment  is  more  important  than  this  malady  of  hypochondriasis. 
Habit  daily  adds  to  the  mental  part  of  the  disorder;  the  corporeal 
derangements,  whether  primary  or  secondary,  become  inveterate 
by  delay;  the  continual  attention  to  sensations  heightens  their 
force,  and  seems  to  impart  an  activity  to  the  extreme  nervous 
branches,  or  in  some  other  way  so  to  disturb  both  them  and  the 
small  blood-vessels,  as  actually  to  cause  the  supervention  of  dis- 
orders, of  which  a  long  dread  has  been  entertained.  The  illustri- 
ous Laennec  was  of  opinion  that  long  continued  mental  depression 
favoured  the  development  of  pulmonary  consumption;  and  an 
apprehension  of  the  occurrence  of  cancer  has  often  been  thought 
to  dispose  to  cancer.  But  if  these  terrible  consequences  should 
not  follow,  the  condition  of  the  hypochondriac  is  yet  exceedingly 
to  be  pitied.  He  is  disqualified  from  many  or  all  of  the  duties  of 
life ;  his  temper  yields  to  continual  irritations ;  his  mind  becomes 
weak  and  habitually  directed  to  trifles;  his  feelings  become  selfish 
and  contemptible;  and  his  life  is  little  better  than  a  long  disease. 

The  treatment  must  necessarily  be  partly  mental,  and  partly 
directed  to  the  regulation  of  the  disordered  bodily  functions. 
To  restore  the  proper  condition  of  the  stomach,  the  liver,  the 
duodenum,  or  some  other  portion  of  the  intestines,  may  require 
a  skilful  physician,  and  varied  means ;  only  applicable  by  those 
whom  experience  has  taught  to  adapt  general  principles  to  in* 
dividual  examples. 
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Whatever  mediciaes  are  given,  it  will  generally  be  found  ser- 
viceable to  combine  with  them  some  form  of  bathing.  Early 
hours  of  going  to  bed  and  rising;  a  careful  avoidance  of  great 
irregularities  in  living,  which  are  of  all  things  the  most  surely 
paid  for  by  fits  of  despondency ;  an  agreeable  course  of  reading ; 
much  exercise  in  the  open  air;  cheerful  society  whenever  society 
is  not  more  irksome  than  silence  and  retirement;  a  moderate 
pursuit  of  field-sports ;  but,  above  all  things,  when  it  is  prac- 
ticable, a  frequent  change  of  residence ; — all  these  things  may  be 
looked  upon  as  important  parts  of  the  treatment. 

The  proper  regulation  of  the  diet  is  very  material;  and  it 
will  be  happy  for  the  hypochondriac  if,  amidst  the  fancies  and 
the  follies  of  medical  authorities  on  this  particular  point,  he  can 
elicit  from  his  adviser  some  rules  which  are  not  utterly  irrational. 
In  general,  we  apprehend  that  the  quantity  of  food  taken,  and 
the  times  at  which  it  is  taken,  demand  more  attention  than  the 
quality  or  nature  of  the  food.  Particular  cases  will  suggest 
particular  precautions;  but  what  is  commonly  called  living  by 
rule  is  certainly  not  the  rule  of  health.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
we  would  rather  recommend  the  invalid  to  peruse  Lord  Bacon's 
short  Essay  on  the  Regimen  of  Health  than  all  the  books  on  diet 
that  were  ever  compiled. 

Of  the  importance  of  a  proper  regimen  of  the  mind  in  this 
unfortunate  malady,  too  much  cannot  be  said.  In  some  unhappy 
cases  the  mind  is  from  the  first  too  much  diseased  to  permit  the 
establishment  of  such  regimen,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Cowper, 
the  prospect  is  truly  cheerless.  But  in  many  cases  the  efforts 
of  the  patient  may  be  successfully  roused.  A  journey,  a  new  study 
or  pursuit,  frequent  rides  on  horseback,  or  any  thing  which  effects 
a  complete  diversion  of  the  thoughts,  is  most  expedient;  and 
contrivances  apparently  slight  are  sometimes  rewarded  by  great 
results.  The  patient  has,  in  favourable  cases,  sufficient  power 
left  to  abstract  his  attention  from  the  subject  of  his  own  health, 
and  from  medical  reading,  if  strongly  impressed  with  the  danger 
of  pursuing  snch  trains  of  thought:  and  when  exhorted  to  change 
his  diet  or  regimen,  to  take  exercise,  or  make  any  otHer  effort,  he 
may  truly  be  encouraged  with  the  assurance  that  if  he 

"  Throw  but  a  stone,  the  giant  dies." 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  circumstances  worthy  of  ob- 
servation in  hypochondriasis,  a  disease  which,  although  it  some- 
tiroes  attacks  women,  is  much  more  common,  as  a  consideration 
of  its  causes  might  lead  us  to  expect,  in  men ;  and  one  of  the 
worst  of  woes  of  that  period  of  life  when  the  activity  of  youth  is 
gone  and  the  characteristic  serenity  of  age  is  not  yet  attained. 
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There  is  no  time  in  e  man's  life  in  which  the  management  of  the 
mind  is  more  important  than  in  this  j  as,  without  care  and  due  pro- 
caution,  it  may  prove  to  be  a  period  of  discontent,  of  unhappineta, 
and  even  of  imprudencies  and  rashness,  for  which  there  is  n« 
longer  the  excuse  of  youth  and  inexperience. 


Hystehia,  or  hysterical  disorder,  is,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  so  different  a  malady  from  hypochondriasis,  that  there 
would  be  no  particular  propriety  in  speaking  of  it  after  the  latter 
disease,  if  M.  Dubois'  book,  which  is  our  text^  was  not  devoted 
to  the  consideration  and  comparison  of  the  two  affections.  Hys- 
teria is  not  the  disorder  of  middle  aged  gentlemen,  but  of  young 
women,  for  the  most  part  of  delicate  frame,  highly  susceptible 
nerves,  indolent  habits,  and  minds  less  carefully  regulated  than 
would  be  desirable.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  the  aflSiction  of 
older  females,  females  of  middle  age,  and  occasioned  by  derange- 
ments of  the  health  which  especially  disorder  the  nervous  system. 
In  most  of  its  forms  it  is  a  very  troublesome  malady,  and  difficult 
of  cure.  Yet  so  much  may  be  done,  by  a  careful  attention  to  the 
general  regimen  of  young  women,  to  lessen  the  extreme  suscepti- 
bility of  the  nervous  system,  that  hysteria  deserves  quite  as  muck 
attention  as  hypochondriasis. 

The  slighter  indications  of  the  hysteric  temperament  generally 
become  observable  in  young  women  after  they  have  attained  the 
age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen*  and  consist  of  an  increased  sensibility 
to  all  causes,  however  trifling,  of  a  nature  to  produce  pleasure  or 
chagrin.  After  a  few  years,  if  the  habit  of  giving  way  to  every 
emotion  is  not  checkedi  and  if  any  circumstances  happen  which 
are  of  a  nature  to  disturb  the  affections,  the  more  markeid  features 
of  the  disorder  called  hysterical  are  wont  to  appear;  such  as 
immoderate  fits  of  crying  or  of  laughing,  easily  induced,  and  very 
irregular  spirits.  At  length,  on  the  occurrence  of  somethiiq; 
which  causes  either  great  disappointment  or  unusual  sensations 
of  pleasure,  or  after  the  excitement  of  animated  society,  or  afker 
dissipation  and  fatigue,  the  young  lady  has  what  is  known  to  be 
an  hysteric  fit«  She  bursts  into  tears,  and  sobs  violently,  and 
for  a  long  time,  and  as  if  she  would  inevitably  be  choked;  or, 
being  moved  to  laughter,  she  continues  laughing  so  loudly  and 
so  long  as  to  alarm  the  bystanders.  Perhaps  she  falls  down,  or 
sinks  into  a  chair,  quite  exhausted.  Her  face  is  red,  her  eyes  aie 
closed,  and  the  eyelids  are  tremulous;  the  mouth  is  often  firmly 
shut.  It  is  perceived  that  the  heart  palpitates  violently,  and  the 
arteries  in  the  neck  pulsate  strongly.  The  breathing  is  variovaly 
affected;  very  often  there  is  an  evident  constriction  it  the  lhiont» 
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and  the  patient  forcibly  applies  her  hands  as  if  to  remove  it; 
sometimes  the  respiration  is  profound  and  tranquil,  sometimes 
short  and  hurried.  In  some  cases  the  hysteric  person  lies  com- 
posed and  quiet,  but  very  often  the  hands  and  arms  are  violently 
thrown  about^  or  the  hands  are  strongly  pressed  upon  the  sto- 
mach, as  if  for  the  relief  of  violent  pain;  m  some  instances  the 
trunk  of  the  body  is  contorted,  and  occasionally  the  convulsive 
movements  are  more  general  and  not  easily  controuled.  Such 
an  attack  may  last  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  or  even 
many  hours,  and  may  leave  the  patient  uncomfortable,  affected 
with  beadach,  and  feeling^  pain  in  the  throat,  and  in  those 
muscles  which  have  been  in  strong  action  during  the  fit.  Her 
own  account  of  the  fit  commonly  is,  that  she  perceived  a  sensa- 
tion as  of  a  round  ball  in  some  part  of  the  bowels,  which  seemed 
gradually  to  ascend  until  it  reached  the  upper  part  of  the  throat, 
aod  then  to  remain,  pressing  upon  the  windpipe  until  she  thought 
she  should  be  suffocated.  Although  there  has  been  such  loss  of 
Gontroul  over  the  voluntary  muscles  during  the  fi(,  and  such 
irregularity  in  their  action,  it  will  not  be  found  that  the  patient 
has  always  been  deprived  of  consciousness  of  what  was  taking 
place  around  her ;  she  has  perhaps  heard  all  that  was  said,  and 
known  all  that  was  done,  although  quite  without  the  power  to 
speak,  or  to  give  any  indication  of  her  own  feelings  or  wishes. 

One  of  the  most  singular  characteristics  of  the  hysterical 
disorder  is,  that  in  individuals  liable  to  attacks  of  the  above 
description,  or  any  modification  of  them,  (for  the  forms  of  the 
paroxysm  itself  are  very  variable),  there  is  often  a  resemblance  or 
simulation  of  various  other  maladies.  There  would  appear  to 
be  some  unusual  condition  of  all  the  nerves  of  the  body,  produc- 
tive, according  to  various  accidental  circumstances,  of  the  signs 
of  disease  in  the  various  parts  which  they  supply,  although  such 
diseases  do  not  in  reality  exist.  Medical  practitioners  learn  to 
recognixe  these  spurious  maladies,  which  quite  impose  upon 
common  observers.  A  patient  Is  thought  to  be  suddenly  and 
violently  attacked  with  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  bowels, 
or  of  the  lungs;  or,  some  previous  disease  actually  existing,  certain 
symptoms  are  superadded,  which  make  the  case  unlike  any  that  are 
ever  found  in  systematic  descriptions  of  disease.  Even  in  the 
course  of  a  fever,  a  disease  which  seldom  fails  to  excite  the  prac- 
titioner's anxiety,  he  is  liable  to  be  surprised,  when  the  subjects 
of  them  are  hysterical  by  constitution,  by  such  strange  accidents 
as  but  for  that  explanation  would  be  either  unintelligible  or 
would  mislead  him  into  very  erroneous  practice.  The  diagnosis, 
consequently,  or  detection  of  hysteria,  in  all  its  possible  foriQS 
and  combinations,  is  a  very  important  study  to  the  physician ; 
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and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  its  mutable  character,  and  its 
property  of  mixing  itself  up  with  other  maladies,  sometimes 
enables  him  to  tranquillize  the  fears  which  such  odd  combina- 
tions of  disorder  are  well  calculated  to  excite  in  the  patient's 
friends  and  relations. 

Among  the  many  troublesome  accompaniments  or  parts  of 
hysteria*  may  be  mentioned  a  particularly  distressing  cough*  of  a 
distinct  and  marked  character.  All  coughs  derive  some  modifi- 
cation from  the  cause  in  which  they  originate.  The  cough  of  a 
common  cold  differs  from  the  deep  hollow  cough  of  consump- 
tion, and  both  are  distinct  from  the  hoarse  cough  which  generally 
attends  or  precedes  the  measles.  The  cough  of  hooping-cough 
is  distinct  from  all.  But  the  cough  of  hysteria  is  not  less  pecu- 
liar; it  is  commonly  loud,  short,  and  repeated;  dry  and  hard, 
and  shaking  the  whole  frame;  induced  and  prolonged  by  all 
kinds  of  mental  irritation,  and  quite  refractory  under  common 
demulcent  and  anodyne  treatment.  It  is  sometimes  periodical, 
and  dependent  on  temporary  causes;  but  often  permanent,  or  at 
least  not  removed  until  by  general  means  the  patient's  health  and 
strength  undergo  great  improvement.  In  some  patients  it  puts 
on  the  character  of  croup,  and  in  others  of  asthma;  still,  how- 
ever, in  most  cases,  only  admitting  of  abatement  by  means 
directed  to  the  general  improvement  of  the  constitution. 

Imitating  almost  every  disease,  hysteria  occasionally  puts  on 
many  of  the  signs  of  approaching  death.  The  pulse  sinks  until 
it  can  hardly  be  felt;  the  hands  and  feet  become  cold;  the 
patient  breathes  with  difficulty,  and  feels  convinced  that  nothing 
Can  save  her;  and  these  very  distressing  symptoms  and  sensations 
may  last  for  many  hours;  may  return  on  many  successive  days, 
and  yield  at  last,  leaving  the  patient  quite  well.  Such  things 
happening  to  persons  in  the  prime  of  life,  their  blooming  appear- 
ance some  weeks  after  recovery  is  often  remarkably  contrasted 
with  the  gloomy  circumstances  by  which  they  were  surrounded 
when  the  attacks  were  at  the  worst. 

If  the  hypochondriacal  patient  feels  a  dread  of  diseases  merely 
on  account  of  some  depraved  sensations,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
the  hysteric  patient,  in  whom  many  of  the  functions  are  often 
manifestly  disturbed,  should  believe  herself  to  belabouring  under 
incurable  disorders.  The  action  of  the  heart,  for  instance,  is  very  fre- 
quently irregular  in  hysterical  patients;  the  pulse  intermits,  and  pe- 
culiar sensations  of  oppression,  or  obstruction,  or  temporary  ces- 
sation or  interruption  of  the  heart's  action,  are  not  uncommon. 
The  distinction  of  such  cases  from  those  in  which  the  heart  is  ac- 
tually undergoing  some  change  of  structure  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant; especially  where,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  the  pal« 
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pitation  depends  on  debility,  induced  perhaps  by  a  previous 
attack-of  fever- or  other  illness;  for  in  such  weakened  states,  the 
symptoms  of  hysteria  often  manifest  themselves,  and  bloodletting 
and  other  measures,  which  in  the  case  of  slow  organic  change 
might  be  requisite,  would,  by  still  further  increasing  the  debility, 
exasperate  the  hysterical  malady,  and  probably  render  it  in- 
veterate. 

Divers  troublesome  symptoms  incidental  to  females  of  delicate 
constitution,  and  often  looked  upon  as  inexplicable,  and  conse- 
quently as  affording  no  clear  indications  of  treatment,  are  disco* 
vered  to  be  truly  hysterical  in  their  nature,  either  from  its  being 
found  that  less  equivocal  signs  of  hysteria  are  occasionally  exhi- 
bited  by  the  patients  liable  to  them,  or  from  the  success  which 
follows  the  administration  of  what  are  called  anti-hysteric  reme- 
dies.    Among  these  symptoms  are  an  occasional  loss  of  voice;  a 
difficulty  of  swallowing,  sometimes  so  great  as  to  create  fears  of 
an  obstruction  of  the  gullet ;  pain  fixed  to  one  particular  spot,  as. 
in  the  left  side,  or  in  the  loins,  or  over  one  eye.     These  affections 
are  not  unfrequently  very  obstinate,  resisting  all  kinds  of  treat- 
ment for  months,  or  returning  after  short  intervals  of  relief,  even 
for  years.     When  their  dependence  on  a  disordered  condition  of 
the  nerves  is  not  suspected,  the  patients  are,  of  course,  needlessly 
subjected  to  various  plans  of  treatment,  founded  on  a  belief  in 
the  existence  of  local  disorder.     Extreme  pain  in  the  course  of 
the  spine,  with  great  tenderness  and  a  loss  of  power  in  one  or  in 
both  of  the  lower  extremities, — a  combination  of  symptoms  suf- 
ficient to  excite  apprehension, — are  all  found,  in  some  cases,  to 
depend  on  a'  morbid  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  and  to  be 
parts  of  hysteria.     All  these  circumstances  expose  the  hysterical 
patient  to  the  same  deceptions  which  we  have  said  that  unprinci- 
pled pretenders  to  medicine  practise  with  so  much  impunity  on 
the  hypochondriacal.    To  assert  the  existence  of  some  serious 
local  disease  is  to  gratify  the  patient  by  conforming  to  her  own 
belief,  and  to  ensure  her  fullest  confidence.     To  tell  her  there  is 
no  local  disease;  that  her  symptoms  depend  upon  her  general 
state  of  health;  and  that  relief  is  only  to  be  expected  from  long 
perseverance  in  the  use  of  medicine  calculated  to  improve  it,  and 
united  with  the  sacrifice  of  some  indolent  or  luxurious  habits ;  is 
to  preach  a  very  unwelcome  doctrine,  and  often  ensures  the  dis- 
missal of  the  too-faithful  counsellor. 

The  attacks  of  hysterical  pain  are  sometimes  so  sudden  and  so 
violent  as,  when  affecting  the  head  or  the  bowels,  to  excite,  even  in 
the  mind  of  the  practitioner,  much  doubt  as  to  their  possible 
origin  and  tendency,  and  few  parts  of  medical  practice  call  for  a 
more  careful  comparison  of  all  the  attendant  symptoms.    The 
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abMBce  of  fe^er,  the  tranqaillity  of  the  puke,  the  eompleti  in* 
tennisaions  of  pain  occasionally  ooourring,  and  other  aymptoini 
according  to  the  particular  case^  can  alone  be  guides  to  practice* 
and^  wanly  regarded,  save  the  patient  from  very  unnecessary  mea^* 
sures. 

•  In  certain  examples  of  hysteria,  the  paroxysm  or  fit  is  such 
that  the  patient  lies  motionless,  breathing  slowly  and  deeply,  and 
resembling  one  apoplectic*  What  is  called  catalepsy,  or  a  state 
in  which  the  muscles,  no  longer  obeying  the  will,  continue  con<* 
tracted  in  whatever  position  or  attitude  the  limbs  or  body  may  be 
placed,  seems  to  be  a  variety  of  hysteria*  The  trances  in  which 
patients  have  been  supposed  to  be  dead,  but  many  of  the  cases  of 
which  are  fabulous  or  exaggerated,  are  also  of  the  family  of 
hysteria. 

There  are  other  varieties  of  hysterical  affections,  so  extrava* 
gantly  odd  as  sometimes  to  have  caused  suspicions  that  the  sub* 
jects  of  them  were  under  the  influence  of  magic  or  witchcraft* 
Such  strange  motions  of  the  limbs,  such  unaccountable  predilec-* 
tion  for  the  repetition  of  some  unmeaning  syllables,  or  for  sing- 
ing, "  without  mitigation  or  remorse  of  voice,**  a  few  notes  sug* 
gested  no  one  can  tell  by  what  association  of  ideas,  or  snatches 
of  ballads  or  spiritual  songs,  have  at  times  characterized  this 
disorder,  that  its  being  ascribed  to  supernatural  agency  really 
cannot  excite  surprise;  the  more  especially  as  such  strange 
forms  of  affliction,  like  all  the  forms  of  hysteria,  are  found  to  be 
catching,  and  have  even  at  times  prevailed  as  a  kind  of  epidemic* 
It  has  also  sometimes  happened,  that  amidst  the  excitement  of 
the  malady  the  patients  have  been  gifted  with  such  acute  mental 
perception,  or  so  much  activity  of  the  mental  powers,  and  such 
unwonted  eloquence,  as  to  seem  to  the  unaffected  to  be  endued 
with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  and  divination.  The  history  of  ani* 
mal  magnetism  presents  some  remarkable  illustrations  of  these 
circumstances. 

The  causes  of  hysteria  are  often  purely  corporeal,  connected 
with  some  disorder  which  the  physician  may  recognize ;  either 
some  disorder  peculiar  to  the  female  system,  or  existing  in  the 
organs  of  digestion,  and  particularly  in  the  neglected  state  of  the 
bowels ;  or  m  the  state  of  the  patient's  strength  or  weakness,  as 
in  fulness  of  habit,  or  the  9tate  opposite  to  fulness ;  or  in  a  pe« 
culiar  susceptibility  of  the  whole  nervous  system.  This  suscepti* 
bility  is  always  one  link  in  the  chain  of  causes,  and  sometimes  it 
is  itself  the  chief  cadse.  When  depending,  with  all  the  hysteric 
phenomena  elicited  in  consequence  of  its  existence,  on  primary 
disorder  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  or  of  the  uterus,  the  cure  is 
strictly  medical.     The  removal  of  the  primary  disorder  ^will 
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sometimes  b^  follawed  by  a  return  of  the  nervoua  lystem  to  ita 
bedtby  coodition^  even  in  cases  in  which  hope  had  almoat  beeii 
abandoned ;  but  both  in  this  case^  and  in  the  case  of  the  nervous 
susceptibility  being  itself  apparently  the  chief  or  primary  cause, 
a  mixed  treatment  is  demanded,  regiminal,  medicinal,  dietetic* 
sad  moral,  which  can  only  be  instituted  or  pursued  by  the  com- 
bined eiForts  of  the  physician,  and  of  parents,  relatives,  friends, 
sod  guardiaiis. 

M*  Dubois  thinks  that  southern  climates  tend  to  develope  the 
too  great  sensibiHty  of  the  nerves  which  disposes  to  hysteria;  and 
certainly  the  enervating  and  artificial  atmosphere  of  very  warm 
rooms,  m  which  young  women  often  spend  much  of  their  time  in 
eur  own  climate,  is  exceedingly  detrimental  to  the  general  tooo 
of  the  nervous  system,  entirely  indisposing  them  to  face  the  ais 
and  persevere  in  taking  exercise  on  foot.  The  indolence  of  the 
morning  is  verjf  ill  compensated  for  by  the  fatigues  of  the  evening, 
where,  in  rooms  greatly  heated  and  crowded,  the  young  lady  who 
passed  the  morning  in  bed,  and  the  middle  of  the  day  on  the  sofa 
or  in  an  easy  chair,  passes  the  night  in  dancing,  or  in  listening  to 
musical  performances,  prolonged  far  beyond  midnight. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  present  age  of  mental 
excitement  than  the  care  with  which,  by  most  of  the  prevalent 
customs  and  a  system  of  fashionable  education,  the  minds  of  the 
generality  of  females  are  consigned  to  inactivity  and  utter  uncom- 
panionable insipidity.  Whilst  the  expression  of  almost  every 
elevated  feeling  is  repressed  as  inconsistent  with  refinement, 
every  artificial  want,  every  habit  of  selfish  gratification,  is  as 
much  as  possible  indulged.  Active  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
cheerful  country  walks,  a  joyful  participation  of  the  hearty  plea«* 
sures  of  any  society  in  which  every  movement  is  not  taught  by 
the  posture*ma8ter,  or  conversation  conducted  according  to  the 
rules  laid  down  in  books  professing  to  teach  female  duty  and 
behaviour  ;^aU  this  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  general  aim 
of  all  classes  to  imitate  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  highest. 
All  kind  of  reading,  except  of  works  the  most  frivolous,  is  consir 
dered  ungenteel,  or,  at  least,  singular ;  and  any  display  of  deep 
and  unsophisticated  sentiment  excites  universal  pity.  The  beauties 
of  nature,  the  triumphs  of  science,  the  miracles  of  art,  excite  no 
more  than  a  languid  expression  of  wonder.  To  apply  the  mind 
to  read  or  understand  such  things  would  destroy  the  apathetic 
elegance  which  those  desire  tp  preserve,  who  still  believe  know- 
ledge to  be  a  very  good  thing  for  persons  who  live  by  it.  With 
as  much  care  as  the  natural  proportions  of  the  ifemale  figure  are 
destroyed  by  sta^s  made  upon  abstract  principles,  is  the  mind 
cribbed  and  cabmed  by  custom  and  fashion.    Then,  universal 
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ambition  lesids  to  universal  difficulties  as  to  fortune ;  and  the  only 
serious  duty  to  daughters  is  to  obtain  an  advantageous  settlement, 
which,  whether  gained  or  missed,  is  too  often  thus  the  cause  of 
cureless  discontent^  injured  health,  and  all  the  nervous  maladies 
incidental  to  an  ill-managed  mind  and  infirm  body. 

Barely  equal  to  sustain  a  life  of  indolence,  from  which  all 
strong  and  all  noble  emotions  are  shut  out,  the  slighter  pains  and 
disappointments  of  life  induce  suffering  in  the  frivolous  and 
morbid  mind;  and  any  serious  contradiction,  any  check  to  indul- 
gence, any  appeal  of  duty  against  pleasure,  produces  discontent^ 
agitation  of  the  nervous  system,  tears,  low  spirits,  bewailings,  the 
vapours,  or  a  hysteric  fit.  The  tendency  to  the  latter  exhibition 
of  feelings  injured  or  irritated,  is  found  to  be  partly  under  the 
control  of  the  will,  or  is  at  least  often  yielded  to  as  the  shortest 
way  of  putting  an  end  to  the  disagreeable  opposition  of  parents 
or  a  husband.  Youth  gives  place  to  middle  age,  and  middle  age 
leads  on  to  declining  years,  and»  the  mind  having  no  resources  to 
retreat  upon^  the  frivolity  of  early  life  is  too  frequently  exchanged 
for  a  feverish  devotion  and  a  chronic  hysteric  sensibility.  Vainly 
hoping  to  obtain  from  various  stimulants  that  feeling  of  health 
which  no  stimulants  can  bestow,  so  long  as  good  atmospheric  air 
is  not  breathed  and  the  voluntary  muscles  are  not  exercised,  the 
invalid  sinks  by  slow  degrees  into  all  the  selfish  inactivity  of  a 
confirmed  valetudinarian ;  and  in  these  cases  the  double  grievance 
of  hypochondriasis  and  hysteria  is  often  incurred  by  the  same  in*^ 
dividual^  and  seems  to  furnish  an  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  every 
duty  requiring  the  smallest  exertion  of  body  and  mind. 

If  any  hope  could  be  entertained  that  declamation  against  fol* 

lies  so  notorious  and  hurtful  would  be  rewarded  by  success,  or 

that  advice  given  to  counteract  them  would  be  listened  to,  we 

would  say  to  the  parents  of  the  present  day, — '^  Let  your  first 

\    care  be  to  give  your  little  girls  a  good  physical  education.     Let 

I    their  early  years  be  passed,  if  possible,  in  the  country,  gathering 

'    flowers  in  the  fields,  and  partaking  of  all  the  free  exercises  in 

'    which  they  delight.     When  they  grow  older,  do  not  condemn 

them  to  sit  eight  listless  hours  a  day  over  their  books,  their  work, 

'■    their  maps,  and  their  music.     Be  assured  that  half  the  number  of 

hours  passed  in  real  attention  to  well-ordered  studies  will  make 

them  more  accomplished  and  more  agreeable  companions  than 

those  commonly  are  who  have  been  most  elaborately  finished^  in 

the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term."    The  systems  by  which 

young  ladies  are  taught  to  move  their  limbs  according  to  the 

rules  of  art,  to  come  into  a  room  with  studied  diffidence,  and  to 

step  into   a  carriage  with   measured  action   and   premeditated 

grace,  are  only  calculated  to  keep  the  degrading  idea  perpetu- 
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ally  present^  that  they  are  preparing  for  the  great  market  of 
the  world.  Real  elegance  of  demeanour  springs  from  the  mind; 
fashionable  schools  do  but  teach  its  imitation,  whilst  their  rules 
forbid  to  be  ingenuous.  Philosophers  never  conceived  the  idea 
of  so  perfect  a  vacuum  as  is  found  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  young 
women  who  are  supposed  to  have  finished  their  education  in  such 
establishments.  If  they  marry  husbands  as  uninformed  as  them- 
selves, they  fall  into  habits  of  indolent  insignificance  without 
much  pain;  if  they  marry  persons  more  accomplished,  they  can 
retain  no  bold  of  their  affections.  Hence  many  matrimonial 
miseries,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  wife  finds  it  a  consolation  to 
be  always  complaining  of  her  health  and  ruined  nerves. 

In  the  education  of  young  women  we  would  say — let  them  be 
secured  from  all  the  trappings  and  manacles  of  such  a  system; 
let  them  partake  of  every  active  exercise  not  absolutely  unfemi- 
nine,  and  trust  to  their  being  able  to  get  into  or  out  of  a  carriage 
with  a  light  and  graceful  step,  which'  no  drilling  can  accomplish. 
Let  them  rise  early  and  retire  early  to  rest,  and  trust  that  their 
beauty  will  not  need  to  be  coined  into  artificial  smiles  iu  order  to 
ensure  a  welcome,  whatever  room  they  enter.  Let  them  ride, 
walk,  run,  dance,  in  the  open  air.  Encourage  the  merry  and  inno- 
cent diversions  in  which  the  young  delight;  let  them,  under  pro- 
per guidance,  explore  every  hill  and  valley;  let  them  plant  and 
cultivate  the  garden,  and  make  hay  when  the  summer  sun  shines, 
and  surmount  all  dread  of  a  shower  of  rain  or  the  boisterous 
wind;  and,  above  all,  let  them  take  no  medicine  except  when  the 
doctor  orders  it.  The  demons  of  hysteria  and  melancholy  might 
hover  over  a  group  of  young  ladies  so  brought  up ;  but  they 
would  not  find  one  of  them  upon  whom  they  could  exercise  any 
power. 

When  a  system  quite  opposite  to  this  is  pursued,  what  is  the 
consequence  ?  A  blooming  girl,  just  on  the  verge  of  womanhood, 
begins  to  wither  and  decay.  Her  complexion  fades,  her  spirits 
desert  her,  she  becomes  hysterical,,  she  cannot  walk,  or  ride,  or 
hold  herself  upright.  The  physician  is  consulted;  he  advises 
what  we  have  advised;  but  Uie  cure  is  entrusted  to  other  hands, 
llie  young  lady  is  removed  to  London,  and  placed  under  some 
one  who  professes  to  cure  deformities  of  the  spine,  as  if  the 
feeble  bend,  which  probably  does  exist,  were  the  cause  of  all  the 
bad  health,  and  not,  as  well  as  the  hysteric  feelings,  the  result  of 
a  foolish  system  of  physical  education.  And  now  for  many 
months  the  young  patient  passes  the  precious  morning  hours  in 
rooms  crowded  with  other  victims,  and  in  an  atmosphere  no 
better  than  that  respired  by  the  factory  girls ;  and,  as  substitutes 
for  all  the  natural  exercises  which  she  ought  to  be  taking  in  the 
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country, — ^instead  of  playing  with  ball  and  battledore,  instead  of 
riding,  walking,  running  races,  jumping,  swinging,  and  otbcr 
mlgar  but  healthful  diversions, — she  is  instructed  how  to  climb 
ropes,  or  to  get  to  the  top  of  a  pole;  she  is  indoctrinated  in  the 
mystery  of  Arowing  summersets  over  a  bar;  or  applied  to  the 
rubbing  and  scrubbing  of  tables;  or  drilled  by  calistbenic  arts  to 
emulate  the  mystic  motions  of  a  telegraph :  and  all  this  time, 
mental  education  is  suspended  as  a  matter  of  course. 

We  do  sincerely  believe^that  if  parents  could  be  convinced  that  by 
dieir  endeavours  to  produce  an  excessive  and  mistaken  refinement, 
a  refinement  which,  confined  to  looks,  and  words,  and  motions, 
and  attitudes,  does  not  imply  the  greater  refinement  of  mind  from 
which  all  the  rest  would  spring,  they  are  only  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  sufiering,  and  would  determine  to  follow  entirely  oppo- 
site rules,  there  would  be  as  few  instances  of  spinal  disorder,  and 
as  few  hysterical  and  nervous  complaints  in  the  upper  classes  of 
society,  or  in  families  in  comfortable  circumstances  as  to  fortune,  as 
there  are  in  those  in  which  the  luxuries  of  life  (very  erroneously 
so  called)  cannot  be  procured,  or  the  indulgence  of  superfluities 
allowed.  Many  a  young  woman  now  doomed  to  peevishness, 
pale  sickliness,  disappointed  hopes,  or  matrimonial  discontent, 
woidd  become  a  cheerful,  active,  happy  person,  and  if  married,  a 
contented  wife,  a  healthy  mother,  and  a  blessing  to  her  husband 
and  her  children. 

The  chance  of  freedom  from  all  nervous  complaints,  including 
some  of  the  most  dreadful  mental  visitations,  is  increased  by 
every  rational  means  of  increasing  individual  happiness ;  by  that 
great  blessing,  a  contented  mind;  by  a  calm  dependence  on  a 
benevolent  and  all- wise  Creator;  by  a  freedom  from  all  mean 
forms  of  ambition — as  for  establishment,  equipage,  and  restlesa 
gaiety;  by  a  love  of  home*duties,  country  scenery,  and  useful  oc- 
cupations; by  a  reasonable  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
sciences ;  by  a  taste  for  the  arts,  and  for  the  improving  pleasures 
of  elegant  literature,  and  the  society  of  the  virtuous  and  well- 
informed.  The  divine,  the  philosopher,  and  the  physician  speak 
the  same  language.  The  dictates  of  reason  and  of  duty  are  suffi- 
ciently plain,  and  few  are  blind  to  them ;  and  they  are  the  dic- 
tates of  health,  bodily  and  mental ;  but  so  opposed  to  them  are 
the  dictates  of  fashion,  and  the  habits  of  what  is  called  the  world, 
in  a  country  too  much  given  to  the  worship  of  gold,  that  of  all 
who  profess  to  acknowledge  their  truth,  the  greater  number  are 
still  ever  found 

"  To  see  the  best,  and  yet  the  worst  pursue," 
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Art.  YL^-Svea  Rike$  Hitfder,  of  Erik  Gustaf  Geijer.  Fosrta 
Delen.  (History  of  Sweden,  by  E.  G.  Geijer,  Vol,  I.)  Up» 
sala.  1825.    8vo. 

On  a  first  cursory  view  of  tbe  dearth  of  literary  productions  in 
the  Scandiuavian  peninsula  previous  to  the  last  century,  we 
might  be  apt  to  indulge  in  theory,  and  ascribe  it  to  the  ungenial 
nature  of  the  soil  and  climate,  which,  demanding  all  the  efforts  of 
men  to  be  applied  to  obtaining  tbe  means  of  supporting  existence, 
left  little  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  mind,  and  the  exercise 
of  literary  talent.  But  this  theory  would  be  at  once  overturned 
by  a  glance  at  the  far  more  inhospitable  region  of  Iceland,  where 
literature  was  cultivated,  and  had  even  attained  its  golden  age, 
at  a  time  when  Scandinavia — or  rather  Sweden,  Norway  kaving 
an  historian — had  little  to  exhibit  but  the  rhymed  History  of 
Alexander  the  Great— (for  the  deeds  of  the  wide-praised  Mace- 
donian, by  a  singular  fortune,  were  celebrated  nearly  at  the  same 
time  in  the  tongue  of  Persia,  and  in  almost  every  European  Ian* 
guage) — and  other  romantic  legends  of  the  middle  ages^  intro- 
duced when  German  princes  had  mounted  the  throne  of  Sweden. 
The  clergy  in  this,  as  in  all  the  Transalpine  countries,  were 
in  almost  exclusive  possession  of  the  important  arts  of  read- 
ing and  writing,  but  they  did  not  here,  as  elsewhere,  sedu- 
lously devote  themselves  to  collecting  and  composing  the  annals 
of  their  country.  Sweden  has  no  names  to  set  beside  a  Saxo 
Gmmmaticus  and  an  Adam  of  Bremen;  the  chief  productions  of 
her  monks,  besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  are  translations 
of  the  romantic  History  of  Charlemagne,  the  Romance  of  Flores 
and  Blanchefleur,  the  Seven  Wise  Masters,  and  others  of  a  simi- 
lar stamp.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Slavonian  na- 
tions, no  other  European  country  possesses  so  few  remains  of 
middle-age  literature.  It  is  probable  that  the  true  cause  of  this 
poverty  lay  in  the  remote  situation  of  Sweden,  in  her  limited 
mtercourse  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  the  consequent  want  of 
stimulus.  The  causes  of  the  literary  superiority  of  Iceland  are 
peculiar,  but  we  cannot  now  stop  to  consider  them. 

The  Reformation  gave  in  Sweden,  as  it  did  everywhere  else, 
a  powerful  impetus  to  the  human  mind,  and  coeval  with  its  in-: 
troduction,  was  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  family  of  Vasa, 
the  patrons  of  every  thing  calculated  to  advance  the  dignity  and 
prosperity  of  the  realm  over  which  they  ruled.  Yet  still  litera- 
ture languished,  and  the  l6th  and  17th  centuries  have  little  to 
show  beyond  books  of  devotion,  translations  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  German^  which  language  exercised  the  same  influence 
over  the  Swedish  as  it  did  over  the  Danish  idiom.    The  brilliant 
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period  of  Louis  XIV.  extended  the  sway  of  the  French  language 
and  literature  even  to  Sweden,  now  become  an  important  actor 
on  the  theatre  of  Europe.  The  history  of  the  recovery  of 
Swedish  literature  from  Gallic  influence,  and  its  resumption  of 
nationality,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  emancipation  of 
those  of  Germany  and  Denmark.  Since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  the  literary  productions  of  this  northern 
kingdom  have  been  such  as  to  give  promise  of  ensuring  her  as 
respectable  a  station  in  the  republic  of  letters,  as  can  well  be 
attained  by  a  nation  whose  limited  territory  and  small  population 
do  not  permit  of  literature  forming  the  sole  occupation  of  a  nu- 
merous class  of  persons* 

As  we  have  not  had  as  yet  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the 
Scriptores  "Rerum  Suecicarum  Medii  jEvi,  edited  by  Geijer  and 
Schriider,  we  are  unable  to  say  what  scraps  of  Swedish  his- 
tory may  have  been  composed  in  the  earlier  part  of  that  period ; 
but  as  what  is  called  the  Old  Swedish  Chronicle  commences  at 
page  £40  of  the  first  volume,  we  cannot  suppose  them  to  have 
been  numerous.  This  Old  Chronicle,  which  ends  at  the  year 
1449f  is  extremely  concise.  Another,  somewhat  older,  called 
the  Lesser  Rhyme-Chronicle,  is  rather  more  full,  but  equally 
devoid  of  real  historic  value.  Johannes  Magnus,  the  last  Catho- 
lic archbishop  in  Sweden,  after  his  banishment,  devoted  his 
hours  to  the  celebration  of  the  deeds  of  his  fathers,  and  wrote, 
at  Venice,  his  History  of  the  Goths  and  Swedes,  which  was,  after 
his  death,  published  at  Rome  (in  \554)  by  his  brother,  the  cele- 
brated Olaus  Magnus.  It  was  for  a  long  time  the  chief  source 
for  the  early  history  of  Sweden,  and  it  spread  the  fables  it  con- 
tained over  Europe.  Meanwhile,  a  sober,  and,  for  the  time,  a 
judicious  history  of  the  northern  kingdom  had  been  written  by  the 
reformer  of  the  Swedish  church,  (and  successor  of  J.  Magnus  in 
his  office,)  Laurentius  Petri,  assisted  by  his  brother  Olaus,  a 
work  which  it  was  reserved  for  the  present  century  to  give  to  the 
light.  During  the  17th  century  but  little  appears  to  have  been 
done  in  this  department;  even  the  exploits  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  and  of  Charles  XII.  failed  to  rouse  the  historic  muse  of 
Sweden  from  her  lethargy,  and  her  slumbers  continued  till  the 
year  1747»*  when  Dalin  published  his  History  of  Sweden,  in 
three  volumes  quarto.  His  example  was  followed  by  Bolin 
and  Lagerbring,  but  none  of  these  native  historians  could  boast 
of  any  transcendent  merit;   and  the  best  History  of  Sweden  (as 

^  We  Bpeak  only  of  publUhed  works,  for  there  are  yarions  bio|rapliicaf  and  histori- 
cal pieces  of  the  16ih  and  I7th  centuries,  in  MS.  in  the  Swedish  libraries,  most  of 
which  will  probably  be  conmiitted  to  the  press  before  long. 
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was  proved  in  some  measure  by  its  translation  into  Swedish)  was 
the  German  one  of  Riibs.  There  is  also  a  Latin  History  of 
Sweden  by  the  celebrated  Puffendorf,  of  which,  however,  the 
merit  is  not  considerable;  and  Sweden  occupies  of  course  a  con- 
siderable place  in  the  general  History  of  the  North  of  the  preju« 
diced  and  dogmatical  Schliitzer.  The  little  work  of  Vertot  on 
the  Revolutions  of  Sweden  has  the  merit  of  elegance,  but  is  of  no 
great  value  in  an  historic  point  of  view.  The  Life  of  Gustavus 
Vasa  by  Celsius,  written  in  Swedish,  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
biography. 

It,  therefore,  appears  that  there  was  room  for  a  good  History 
of  Sweden;  and  among  the  scholars  of  that  country  there  are  few, 
we  believe,  who  would  dispute  the  superior  pretensions  of 
Geijer,  the  author  before  us,  for  the  execution  of  the  task.  He 
is  professor  of  history  in  the  university  of  Upsala,  and  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  collection  of  the  old  Swedish  writers  above  referred 
to;  and  it  may  be  farther  mentioned,  tliat  when  the  present 
King  of  Sweden  sent  the  Crown  Prince,  Oscar,  to  the  University 
of  Upsala,  Geijer  was  the  person  selected  to  have  the  charge  of 
his  education.  His  majesty  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  way 
in  which  he  fulfilled  the  charge,  that,  by  way  of  recompense,  he 
appointed  him  to  the  ofiice  of  royal  historiographer.  He  has 
also  been  advantageously  known  to  the  public  by  his  contribu- 
tions to  *'  Iduna,"  ''  Svea/'  and  other  periodicals,  and  by  his  ad- 
mirable  introduction  to  'the  collection  of  Popular  Swedish  Bal- 
lads, edited  by  himself  and  Afzelius.*  In  these  pieces  Geijer  had 
shown  himself  to  be  possessed  of  a  sound  judgment,  correct  taste, 
extensive  knowledge,  a  due  feeling  for  the  great,  the  noble,  and 
the  good,  and  a  dignified  style. 

In  the  history  of  a  country  so  peculiar  as  Sweden,  correct  phy- 
sical ideas  are  of  paramount  importance,  and  we  therefore  deem 
it  highly  judicious  in  its  historian  to  have  devoted  to  that  subject 
a  portion  of  his  introductory  volume.  The  first  of  the  ten  sec« 
tions  into  which  the  volume  is  divided,  contains  a  geographical  and 
geological  view  of  the  region  whose  history  he  is  about  to  record. 
He  accurately  describes,  from  the  best  authorities,  its  extent, 
boundaries,  natural  divisions,  and  the  physical  character  of  the 
different  districts  of  which  it  is  composed.  Of  the  surface  in 
general  he^  remarks,  after  Wahlenberg,  one  striking  difference 
between  i(  and  that  of  more  southern  countries :  namely,  that 
while  in  Uie  latter  the  granite  is  usually  covered  over  by  the  se* 
condary 'formations,  and  only  comes  forth  to  view  as  the  summits 
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of  lofty  mountains,  in  Sweden,  on  the  contrary^  it  presents  itself 
in  the  form  of  low  hills,  and  in  the  level  parts  of  the  country  lies 
close  to  the  surface ;  on  the  coasts,  as  it  were,  in  conflict  with 
the  waves,  it  forms  numerous  little  bays,  creeks,  and  a  crowd  of 
rocks  running  out  into  the  sea.  From  this  quality  of  the  sur- 
face it  comes  that  the  iron-ore  is  not,  as  elsewhere,  confined  to 
particular  spots,  but  is  diffused  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
oonntry,  and  constitutes  a  kind  of  broad  belt  round  the  centre 
of  Sweden,  between  the  islands  of  Upland,  Vestmanland,  and 
VUrmland.  Hence  the  ore  is  more  accessible ;  but  this  structure 
is  detrimental  to  the  fertility  of  the  superjacent  soil.  This, 
however,  applies  not  to  the  more  fertile  parts  of  the  country 
around  the  great  lakes,  where  the  soil  lies  on  limestone,  clayslate, 
and  other  secondary  rocks ;  but  it  is  only  in  Skane,  the  most 
southern  province  of  the  kingdom,  that  we  discern  traces  of  the 
latest  formations,  virhich,  as  is  well  known,  are  the  most  favour- 
able to  vegetation. 

"  Yet,'*  says  Mr.Geijer,  "  even  in  many  of  the  spots  to  which  natiue 
has  been  most  niggardly,  the  powerful  influence  of  an  ancient  cultivation 
on  fertility  exhibits  itself.  This  peculiar  quality  of  our  native  soil  con- 
tributes not  less  than  the  climate  to  demand  from  the  Swedish  husband- 
man comparatively  greater  labour  for  an  inferior  produce,  though  this 
produce  is  obtained  of  a  finer  quality  than  in  those  countries  where  a 
soil,  which  is  at  the  same  time  easy  to  work  and  more  productive,  sends 
up  the  weeds  along  with  the  wheat.  Ought  we  to  call  this  lot  de** 
pressing?  No:  we  sboald  learn  to  estimate  ourselves,  and  to  follow  up 
our  father's  toils  upon  this  land ;  we  should  rejoice  over  the  conquests, 
already  so  productive  of  a  rich  return,  which  Swedish  industry  has  made, 
and  is  still  making  over  it;  and  if  we  could  perceive  that  the  moral 
force,  which  is  the  surest  pledge  of  a  nation's  independence,  forms  with 
us  more  than  with  most  other  nations  the  very  means  of  physical  per- 
manence, we  would  not  lament  over  it.'' 

Our  author  next  considers  the  question,  whether  the  waters  of 
the  Baltic  have*  diminished  or  not.  This  was,  we  believe,  first 
maintained  in  the  affirmative  by  Celsius,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  and  he  determined  the  rate  of  diminution  to 
be  about  two  and  a  half  ells  in  a  century.  Dalin  thence  con^ 
eluded,  that  at  the  birth  of  Christ  the  water  stood  in  the  north 
thirteen  fathoms  higher  than  it  did  at  the  time  he  wrote,  and  on 
this  foundation  he  based  the  whole  ancient  history  of  Sweden. 
Theologians  and  antiquaries  both  took  up  arms  against  him,  and 
bis  theory  is  now  totally  exploded.  Yet  many  still  maintain  the 
fact  of  a  diminution,  misled,  as  our  author  justly  observes,  by  the 
error  of  not  considering  that  the  earth,  as  is  now  matter  of  de- 
monstration, was  at  one  period  in  a  totally  different  state  from 
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what  it  18  at  present*  and  that  the  marine  remains  from  which  the 
advocates  of  ibis  doctrine  argue,  belong  to  those  ages  which 
preceded  the  creation  of  man.  Sweden  contains,  perhaps,  the 
oldest  petrifactions,  and  in  the  greatest  abundance,  of  any  coontry, 
but  it  exhibits  no  remains  of  the  lai^e  antediluvian  animals ;  in 
Skaoe  alone,  have  any  traces  of  southern  vegetation  been  di8cop> 
vered.  They  present  themselves  in  the  stone-coal  at  Hor  and 
Hbganas.  Mr.  Geijer  thinks  that  at  the  time  of  the  Flood  na- 
ture was  less  developed  in  Scandinavia,  which  was  perhaps  then 
devoid  of  the  higher  s[>ecies  of  animals.  The  chief  marks  which  it 
exhibits  of  diluvial  action  are  the  blocks  of  granite  scattered  over 
all  the  level  country,  and  its  ranges  are  probably  the  source 
whence  come  those  boulders  which  are  spread  over  the  north  of 
Germany.  The  great  sandhills  which  in  Sweden  run  from  north 
to  south,  and  other  natural  appearances  there,  vouch  for  the  fact 
of  the  Flood  having  extended  to  that  country,  and  moreover  of  its 
direction  having  been,  as  the  latest  geologists  assert,  a  southern 
one.  Mr.  Geijer  notices^  while  on  this  subject,  first,  the  extra- 
ordinary fact  of  there  being  oyster-shells  and  iron-rings  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  steep  cliffs  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  Crimea, 
which  originally  formed  the  veige  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  which 
rings  are  several  hundred  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  present 
sea,  though  it  is  almost  certain  that>  as  the  inhabitants  affirm, 
they  were  put  there  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  vessels  which 
navigated  that  sea  in  those  distant  ages;  and  second,  the  still 
more  extraordinary  fact,  mentioned  in  the  Hermes,*  of  the  dis- 
covery of  similar  rings  in  the  perpendicular  rocks  of  Mount 
Hsemus  or  the  Balkan,  facing  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  These, 
coupled  with  various  geological  observations,  testify  strongly  for 
there  having  been  a  time  when  the  Black  Sea  communicated 
with  the  Caspian,  and  that  of  Aral  extended  itself  far  into  Hun- 
garyi  till  the  opening  of  the  Bosporus  and  the  straits  of  Gades 
gave  its  waters  access  to  the  ocean.  But  in  all  these  cases,  the 
eAect  was  sudden  and  produced  by  a  convulsion  of  nature,  arising 
from  unknown  causes,  and  then  ceasing  to  operate,  Mr.  Geijer 
in  fine  considers  that  there  is  little  ground  for  supposing  that 
there  has  been  any  diminution  of  the  waters  of  the  Baltic. 

No  country  abounds  more  in  water  than  Sweden.  Its  lakes 
cover  dOO  square  Swedish  miles  of  its  surface ;  its  rivers  are  nu- 
merous and  distinguished  for  the  clearness  and  purity  of  the  water, 
which,  interrupted  by  frequent  falls,  runs  rapidly  over  their 
sandy  beds.  The  climate  is  far  milder  than  that  of  any  other, 
country  under  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.    In  Swedish  Lapp- 
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mark,  corn  ripens  and  fruit  trees  bear  at  a  polar  elevation  of 
68^  degrees,  and  the  case  is  the  same  in  northern  Finnmark,  even 
as  high  as  70  degrees ;  whereas  in  Siberia  all  cultivation  ceases 
about  the  60th  degree,  and  in  Canada  no  corn  is  sown  even 
under  the  5 1st.  Peking,  which  is  under  the  same  parallel  with 
Naples,  has  its  winters  colder  than  those  of  Upsala.  This  is,  we 
believe  justly,  ascribed  by  Mr.  Geijer  to  the  peninsular  form  of 
Scandinavia,  and  to  the  influence  of  ancient  cultivation. 

''  The  shortness  of  our  summer  is  in  some  measure  compeusated 
by  the  longer  stay  of  the  sun  above  the  borizou,  which  in  the  north 
makes  the  com  ripea  within  six  or  eight  weeks.  This  bright  sum- 
mer, whose  dawn  and  twilight  are  among  those  indescribable  beauties 
peculiar  to  oar  sky,  calls  forth  all  the  splendour  of  the  northern  Flora, 
which,  though  not  abounding  in  varieties,  is  the  more  rich  in  those 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  country  and  climate.  In  closeness  and  ver- 
dure, the  flowery  carpet  of  the  northern  spring  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
south.  On  the  other  band,  the  pure  bracing  cold  of  a  northern  winter 
exalts  the  active  powers  and  the  vigour  of  life,  and  is  found,  at  least 
by  the  natives,  to  be  far  less  oppressive  than  the  moist  piercing  cold  of 
the  same  seasou  in  more  southern  regions.*' 

Within  the  last  seventy  years,  a  gradually  progressive  change  of 
seasons  has  been  remarked  in  Sweden ;  winter  continually  en- 
croaching on  spring,  and  summer  on  autumn,  so  that  a  bastard 
winter,  as  our  author  terms  it,  exhibits  itself  in  April,  and  a  bastard 
summer  in  October.  The  cause  of  this,  he  thinks,  has  not  yet 
been  clearly  assigned.  After  a  variety  of  other  observations  on 
the  climate,  he  concludes  with  noticing  the  influence  it  exerts  on 
the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  which  is  just  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  one  so  full  of  cheerful  and  healthy  vicissitude. 

*'  Hence  the  very  country  itself,  though  it  cannot  boast  of  the  trea- 
sures of  fertility,  infuses  into  the  inhabitants  a  degree  of  happiness, 
greater  perhaps  than  is  felt  in  roost  other  regions.  The  natural  affection 
for  the  land  of  his  birth  is  particularly  deep-planted  in  the  bosom  of  a 
Swede.  He  quits  his  native  country  with  reluctance.  He  almost  always 
returns  to  it,  drawn  home  by  that  longing  whose  invisible  band  has 
everywhere  encompassed  him.  * 

In  a  note,  Mr.  Geijer  infoms  us,  that  he  is  acquainted  with  a 
celebrated  artist  who  had  been  so  long  from  Sweden  as  to  have 
nearly  forgotten  his  mother  tongue,  but  just  as  this  last  tie  was 
giving  way,  he  began  to  be  seized  with  an  irresistible  longing 
after  his  native  country,  and  every  phenomenon  which  reminded 
him  of  the  aspect  of  the  north  brought  tears  into  his  eyes. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  but  we  believe  it  to  be  the  truth, 
that  it  is  only  the  laud  of  the  mountain  and  the  lake,  the  spread- 
ing heath,  and  the  dark  forest,  which  exerts  this  powerful  eflect 
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over  the  human  mind,  and  that  this  is  rarely  felt  in  any  strong 
degree  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  south. 

We  are  next  conducted  over  the  diBerent  provinces  of  Sweden, 
and  shown  their  various  climates  and  productions.  Skane,  or 
Scania,  the  most  southern  of  these,  produces  the  chesnut  and  the 
mulberry ;  the  rye  ripens  there  as  early  as  in  Germany,  and  the 
winters  at  Lund  are  milder  than  those  of  Berlin  or  even  Vienna. 
The  transition  is  great  in  passing  from  the  level  land  of  Skane  to 
the  high  land  of  Smaland,  where  the  traveller  first  encounters  the 
true  northern  aspect.  Holland,  on  the  sea-coast,  northwest  of 
Skane,  presents  to  the  view  a  cold  heath,  where  vegetation  is 
checked  by  the  influence  of  the  sea-winds,  though  in  the  eleventh 
century,  according  to  the  Knytlingasaga,  it  was  distinguished  for 
its  woods  of  oak  and  beech,  llien  comes  Bokusland,  with  its 
lovely  fertile  dales,  amidst  steep  precipitous  rocks.  Proceeding 
along  the  east-coast,  Bleking  shows  the  milder  temperature  of 
the  small  isles  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  coast  from  Carlskrona  to 
Calmar  is  hardly  to  be  equalled  in  the  north.  The  beech- woods 
cease  above  Calmar,  though  single  trees  are  to  be  met  with  some- 
what higher.  The  clear  but  restless  waves  of  the  great  Vetter 
lake  divide  East  and  West  Gothland,  two  of  Sweden's  most  fruits 
ful  provinces.  The  lakes  Hjelmar  and  Malar  are  surrounded  by 
fertile  plains ;  then  follow  the  mountainous  districts  of  VarmUtnd 
and  The  Dales  {Dalecarlia),  in  which  cultivation  has  penetrated 
amidst  the  recesses  of  the  mountains.  Beyond  the  Dale  river 
the  oak-woods  cease,  and  then  begin  to  show  themselves  the 
indigenous  trees  of  the  North,  amidst  which  the  dark  groves  of 
the  fir  tower  to  a  height  and  size  to  which  that  tree  never  attains 
in  more  southern  regions.  Agriculture  gradually  gives  place 
to  hunting,  fishing,  and  pasturage;  but  the  culture  and  the 
manufacture  of  flax  still  afibrd  some  employment  to  the  people. 
At  the  southern  boundary  of  Helsingland  the  rye  no  longer  ripens 
with  such  rapidity  that  the  corn  of  one  harvest  may  be  sown  as 
seed  for  the  next.  Herjeadal,  on  the  west,  presents  a  valley  shut 
in  by  mountains,  and  is,  with  the  exception  of  Lapland,  the  most 
barren  of  Sweden's  Northern  regions.  But  to  the  north  of  this 
inhospitable  clime,  one  is  surprised  to  meet  in  Jamtland,  around 
the  great  lake  Storsjii,  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  pleas- 
ing districts  in  Sweden,  though  it  rather  entices  than  rewards 
the  agriculturist,  as  night-frosts  continually  ravage  the  expected 
crop.  When  we  have  passed  the  ijver  Angerman,  fruit  trees 
are  no  longer  to  be  seen.  The  sandy,  wooded  West- Bothnia 
( Vester-botten,  i.  e.  West  bottom  or  soil),  furnishes  in  little  an 
example  of  the  generally-observed  property  of  the  climate  of 
coasts  facing  the  east  being  less  mild  than  those  which  have  a 
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western  eiposures ;  for  East  Bothnia,  in  Finland^  which  lies  op- 
posite to  it,  is  much  milder  and  more  fertile.  Ulea  in  the  latter, 
though  an  entire  degree  higher,  is  not  colder  than  Umea  in  the 
former.  The  heaths  and  wooded  hills  of  West  Bothnia  form  the 
boundary  towards  the  Lappmarks,  in  which  the  land^  at  first  de- 
pressed^  gradually  elevates  itself,  till  it  assumes  the  form  of  moun- 
tain-ridges. 

**  Travellers  have  compared  these  mountains  to  a  sea,  whose  innume- 
rable waves  have  been,  at  the  moment  of  its  greatest  uproar,  suddenly 
houn.  Covered  with  ice  and  snow  of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  they  fling 
around  them  In  clear  weather  a  brilliant  blue.  We  see  above  the  clouds 
in  the  azure  sky  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  which  thus  acquire  to  the 
eye  an  immense  height,  while  as  they  reflect  from  their  smooth  sides 
the  beams  of  the  sun,  they  seem  as  if  they  were  the  very  heaven  itself. 
Even  at  midnight,  their  snowy  tops  still  flame  with  the  sunbeams  which 
stream  from  the  horizon,  and  the  ice*blink  (i$blink)f  as  it  is  called,  glows 
like  fire  in  the  deep  twilight  of  the  valley  below.  When,  far  north,  we 
approach  the  mountains,  we  reach  the  limit  where  the  fir  ceases  to  grow. 
It  nas  already  assumed  an  unusual  appearance ;  thick  set  from  the  very 
ground,  with  dusky  boughs,  and  with,  as  it  were,  a  singed  top,  it  affords 
a  melancholy  prospect  in  the  savage  woods.  The  blackberry  has,  at  the 
the  same  time,  ceased  to  ripen.  The  last  habitations  of  the  beaver  are 
now  visible  beside  the  brooks  ;  the  carp  and  perch  disappear  from  the 
lakes.  The  limit  of  the  growth  of  the  fir  is  in  the  Lappmarks,  about 
3,200  feet  below  that  of  perpetual  snow.  The  pine  woods  still  remain, 
but  the  trees  are  no  longer  gigantic  $  their  trunks  are  now  short,  with 
coarse  wide-spreading  branches,  demanding  centuries  to  attain  even  a 
moderate  height.  The  marshes  assume  a  most  dreary  appearance.  The 
Alpine  salmon  and  the  harr  are  no  louger  found  in  the  waters  | 
bilberries  hardlv  appear 3  the  bear  comes  no  higher;  corn  ceases  to 
ripen ;  but  small  cottages,  whose  inhabitants  live  by  fishing  and  keeping 
cattle,  are  still  to  be  found  up  to  within  2,600  feet  of  the  region  of 
snow.  Within  2,800  feet  of  this  limit  the  pine  ceases,  and  the  birch 
alone  thenceforward  forms  the  low  woods.  With  a  short  knotty  stem 
and  stiff  rough  branches,  it  seems  to  set  itself  to  resist  the  violence  of  the 
mountain  blast.  Its  light-green  lively  hue  still  continues  to  gratify  the 
eye,  but  is  at  the  same  time  a  proof  of  the  decline  of  the  power  of  vegeta- 
tion* These  woods  soon  become  so  low,  that  when  a  man  stands  up  on 
a  piece  of  turf,  he  can  look  over  the  whole  of  them*  They  grow  rarer 
and  rarer  as  we  proceed;  and  as,  in  consequence,  the  heat  of  the  sun  can 
act  without  impediment  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  we  often  find  on  them 
a  great  abundance  of  mountain  plants.  The  reindeer-moss  covers  the 
more  arid  plains.  At  2,000  feet  below  the  verge  of  the  snow,  even  the 
low  birch-Woods  disappear,  and  fish  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  any 
waters :  the  Alpine  salmon  is  the  last.  All  hiUs  which  go  beyond  the 
limit  at  which  no  trees  can  grow,  are  properly  denominated  in  Swedish 
Fjall  {FtU),  Bushes  of  a  dark-coloured  species  of  dwarf-birch  grow  400 
fillet  higher,  and  fwpberriet  (hJiUron)  ripenj  bot  not  beyond;  the  gbtloB 
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still  visits  these  high  latitudes.  Thus  high  ascends  DaUJiUl  near  Tran* 
strand.  After  this^  even  the  birches  disappear,  the  streams  are  covered 
only  with  brown  rather  than  green  mountain-plants;  the  only  berries 
which  ripen  are  the  whortleberries.  The  Laplanders,  the  wandering 
dwellers  of  this  region,  do  not  willingly  pitch  their  tents  higher  up  than 
within  800  feet  of  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  for  there  f(X>d  fails  even 
for  the  rein-deer. 

''  Eternal  snow  now  occupies  the  land,  first  covering  the  plain,  in  some 
spots  of  which»  out  of  the  brown  swampy  ground,  sprout  up  here  and 
there  scattered  mountain-plants.  Even  amidst  the  more  level  extended 
snow-ground,  tufts  of  these  may  be  seen  shooting  up  from  the  springs 
of  some  rock  rising  out  of  the  snow ;  and  even  to  200  feet  beyond  the 
limit  of  snow  some  lichens  can  sustain  their  wretched  existence.  But 
there  all  vegetation  is  at  an  end.  The  snow-sparrow  is  the  only  living 
creature  which  comes  so  high,  except  man,  eager  in  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge." 

After  this  picturesque  description  of  the  country^  Mr.  Geijer 
proceeds  to  consider  uie  glaciers  and  other  phenomena  of  the  ice 
and  snow  which  it  presents,  and  to  make  some  observations  on 
the  portion  of  the  peninsula  lying  stilt  farther  north  and  border- 
ing on  the  Frozen  Ocean,  where,  even  in  the  isle  of  Majer^  at  the 
North  Cape,  men  are  found  to  dwell,  living  on  fish,  and  continu- 
ing throughout  the  winter;  there  the  perils  of  the  cold  are  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  dreadful  storms,  which  rage  with  a 
fury  passing  the  conception  of  any  one  who  has  not  witnessed 
their  tremendous  energy.  Concluding  his  survey  with  this,  the 
extreme  point  of  the  Norths  our  author  reflects  with  complacency 
that  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  now  forms  one  ivhoU^  as  by  na- 
ture and  history  it  was  destined  to  be ;  and  be  calls  on  every 
Swede  and  Norwegian  to  join  in  the  language  employed  by  the 
Norwegian  estates  and  people,  when,  in  1449,  on  choosing  a 
Swedish  king,  because  Norway  and  Sweden  were  by  God  so 
closely  joined  together,  and  of  old  times  united  in  love  and  union^ 
they  added,  "  for  there  is  no  reason  why  these  two  kingdoms 
should  ever  with  our  will  be  parted  in  discord."  Language 
which  every  friend  to  Scandinavia,  whatever  he  may  think  of  the 
mode  of  the  union,  will,  we  apprehend,  readily  adopt* 

A  statement  of  his  reasons  for  entering  into  this  minute  de-^^ 
scription  of  the  country,  leads  our  author  to  reflect  how  easily  its 
peculiarities,  at  the  very  time  when  they  exert  a  powerful  influ- 
ence over  him,  escape  the  observation  of  the  native,  and  to  show 
the  effects  of  the  aspect  of  Sweden,  at  once  awful  and  majestici 
on  the  mind  of  a  native  of  the  South.  With  that  view,  he  quotes 
tboee  passages  from  the  autobiography  of  Alfieri,  in  which  that 
eccentric  genius  describes  the  feelings  excited  in  his  mind  by  the 
sight  of  ^  wild  majesty  of  the  immense  woods^  the  lakes  and 
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precipices  of  Sweden — passages  which  seem  to  have  greatly  struck 
Mr.  Geijer,  as  he  had  already  quoted  them  in  his  introduction  to 
the  Swedish  ballads.  The  remarks  of  his  own  which  immedi- 
ately follow^  are  so  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Geijer  as  a  writer, 
a  patriot,  and  a  philosopher,  that  we  feel  pleasure  in  extracting 
them. 

"  The  season  of  flowers  forms  here  a  greater  contrast  to  the  rigour 
of  winter,  and  is  therefore  greeted  with  a  far  more  lively  joy  than  in 
those  countries  where  the  inhabitants  are  unaccustomed  to  that  rapid 
transition,  just  as  the  warm  glance  of  maternal  love  most  affects  the 
child,  over  whom  it  does  not  at  all  times  play.  Spring,  which  enlivens 
all  beings,  seems  in  the  North  more  than  elsewhere  to  touch,  as  it  were, 
the  very  heart  of  nature,  and  exhibits, — more  especially  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts,  where  the  transition  is  most  sudden, — a  scene  which 
must  penetrate  even  the  most  gloomy,  the  most  depressed  bosom,  with 
a  ray  of  the  lively  happiness  of  existence.  The  snow  melting  before  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  bursting  from  the  mountains  in  innumerable  brooks,  and 
hurrying  over  the  swelling  verdure  of  the  dales  j  the  mighty  waters  now 
,  loosened  from  their  icy  chains,  and  with  augmented  velocity  rolling 
.along  their  channels  5  the  trees,  almost  instantaneously  bursting  into 
leaf,  from  which  the  singing  birds,  once  more  greeting  the  North,  and, 
as  it  were,  drunk  with  delight,  fill  the  clear  elastic  air  of  spring  with 
their  lays  3  the  heavens  swimming  in  a  luminous  sea,  which  soon  knows 
no  more  of  night;  the  joy  which  seizes  the  whole  animated  creation  ; — 
all  combine  in  the  northern  spring  to  infuse  an  overflowing  perception 
of  life  suddenly  awaking  from  a  protracted  slumber.  If  this  first  transi- 
tion makes  a  strong  impression,  the  still  flowing  progression  which  im- 
mediately succeeds  it  has  a  more  touching  delight  of  its  own,  from  its 
contrast  with  the  frequently  barren  magnificence  of  northern  scenery, 
and  the  shadow  of  speedy  departure  which  is  reflected  over  the  peculiar 
loveliness  of  spring.  All  the  oeauty  of  nature  in  the  North  has  a  certain 
air  of  delicacy.  This  appears  in  colours,  not  less  in  the  clear  tints  of 
the  budding  rose  than  in  the  red  which  blooms  in  the  cheek  of  the 
northern  maiden ;  it  appears  in  the  brighter  hue  of  the  northern  heaven 
compared  with  the  dark-blue  sky  of  the  South ;  it  appears  in  the  lighter, 
livelier  green  of  grass  and  leaf,  that  forms  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the 
unchanged  witnesses  of  winter,  our  dusky  dark  pine-tbrests,  which  still 
survive,  and  affords  peculiar  proof  of  a  weakness  of  vegetation  not  to  be 
found  in  the  riper  nature,  and,  as  it  were,  more  full-blooded  productions 
of  the  South.  Beauty  in  the  North,  therefore,  almost  always  resembles 
a  delicate  and  lovely  child,  whose  moving  innocent  charms  seem,  even 
in  the  cradle,  to  implore  for  exemption  from  the  hard  fate  by  which  it 
must  before  long  be  doomed  to  perish  ;  and  the  strong  contrast  between 
rigour  and  gentleness,  liveliness  and  lethargy,  which  is  displayed  in  the 
variations  of  the  northern  year,  in  this  manner  makes  itself  be  felt  even 
in  the  midst  of  its  most  blooming  spring.  These  and  many  other  strik- 
ing peculiarities,  which  affect  human  life  with  pleasure  or  with  pain, 
seem,  on  this  very  account,  to  draw  the  attention  and  the  sympathy  of 
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men  to  nature  more  in  the  North  than  elsewhere,  to  form  a  closer  affinity 
with  her  and  her  secrets,  and  to  make  a  deeper  and  more  comprehen- 
sive feeling  of  nature  a  prominent  trait  of  the  more  distinguished  northern 
minds.  Even  in  the  oldest  theology  and  poetry  of  the  North,  it  is  this 
sentiment  which  displays  itself  in  obscure  tones  and  images;  it  is  this, 
too,  which,  refined  by  culture,  has  since  been  chiefly  developed  in  sci- 
ence and  art." 

The  remaining  sections  of  this  volume  are  devoted  to  an  in- 
quiry into  the  North  of  the  Ancients — the  Sources  of  Swedish 
History — the  Runes — the  Icelanders — the  Mythology  of' the  North 
— and  to  the  history  of  the  Ynglinga  race,  and  the  line  of  kings 
ending  with  Ragnar  Lodbrok,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  at 
the  close  of  the  eighth  century.  Most  of  these  subjects  have  been 
already  discussed  at  some  length  in  this  journal,  and  we  may 
therefore  be  excused  from  again  entering  upon  them ;  and  as  the 

portion  that  specially  relates  to  the  professed  object  of  the  work 

the  History  of  Sweden — is  in  this  volume  confined  to  the  fabulous 
or  ante-historic  period,  which  we  regard  as  destitute  of  interest  to 
all  but  natives,  we  need  not  extend  this  article  further  by  any 
observations  upon  it. 

Our  intention  of  reviewing  this  work  has  been  long  suspended 
in  expectation  of  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Geijer's  second  volume, 
which  was  announced  as  nearly  ready  five  years  ago;  with  the 
circumstances  which  have  occasioned  the  extraordinary  delay,  and 
indeed  almost  led  to  a  belief  that  the  author  had  abandoned  the 
farther  prosecution  of  the  work,  we  are  wholly  unacquainted. 
Must  we  take  it  for  granted  that  it  has  arisen  from  a  want  of  suf- 
cient  encouragement  on  the  par|  of  the  Swedish  public  ?  Be  that 
as  it  may,  we  now  learn  from  a  recent  announcement  of  the  pub- 
lishers of  MM.  Heeren  and  Ukert's  manual  Histories  of  the 
European  States,  that  Mr.  Geijer  has  undertaken  to  write  a  His- 
'^ry  of  Sweden  for  that  collection,  and  that  until  this  is  finished, 
the  continuation  of  the  present  work  will  be  suspended.  The 
compendious  history  will  be  printed  in  German  and  Swedish,  on 
opposite  pages:  the  German  translation  is  executed  by  Mr. 
LefBer,  under  the  author's  own  inspection.  Whenever  it  appears, 
we  hope  to  find  materials  in  it  for  an  article  that  may  compensate 
to  our  readers  and  ourselves  for  the  disappointment  arising  from 
the  suspension  of  Mr.  Geijer's  larger  history,  which,  we  trust,  h^ 
will  live  long  enough  to  resume  and  complete. 


(  1«  ) 

Abt.  VII.— ^Xe  Tyrol  et  le  Nard  de  ritalie.  Etqtdssei  des  Mcatrs, 
Anecdotes,  Passages,  Chants  Populaires,  Croquis  Hisioriques, 
Statistiques,  ^c.  Extrait  du  Journal  dune  Excursion  dans 
ces  contrees  en  1830.  Par  M.  Fred6ric  Mercey.  2  tQm.  8vo. 
Paris,  1833. 

It  is  singular  that,  till  the  appearance  of  this  book  in  France,  and 
the  works  of  Mr.  Latrobe  and  Mr.  Inglis  in  England,  we  should 
have  had  so  few  regular  books  of  travels  in  the  Tyrol ;  and  yet 
there  is  scarcely  a  country  in  Europe  more  interesting,  none  which 
more  amplv  repays  the  traveller  for  his  visit.  In  many  points 
the  Tyrol  nvals  its  neighbour  Switzerland,  into  every  valley  and 
over  every  mountain  range  of  which,  the  English,  GermanSi  and 
Americans  are  accustomed  to  pry  with  unsated  curiosity  eveiy 
succeeding  season.  The  vastness  and  gloomy  grandeur  of  some 
of  the  Alpine  passes  of  Switzerland  surpass  what  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Tyrol;  but  there  are  things  there  which  far  exceed  what 
are  to  be  met  with  in  Switzerland. 

First  (and  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  to  a  traveller) 
the  People.  The  beau  ideal  which  we  form  to  ourselves  of  the 
Swiss  peasantry  is  far  nearer  realized  in  the  Tyrol  than  in  the 
Swiss  Alps:  the  innocence,  the  gaiety,  the  simplicity,  and  the 
hospitality  which  every  one  dreams  he  shall  discover  in  Switzer- 
land, but  which  are  rarely  found,  will  be  met  with  in  the  Tyrol. 
Again,  the  climate  and  the  productions  of  the  soil  greatly  surpass 
those  of  Switzerland. 

Although  M.  Mercey's  book  does  not  quite  come  up  to  our 
standard  of  a  good  book  of  travels,  still  he  has  done  some  service 
by  pointing  out  the  best  means  of  exploring  this  interesting  coun- 
try. Besides,  those  who  are  afraid  of  taking  up  a  book  of  mo- 
dem travels,  from  the  apprehension  of  being  overwhelmed  with 
political  and  statistical  discussions,  and  essays  on  at  least  some 
few  of  the  different  ologies,  ma^r  rest  secure.  The  book  is  of  the 
lightest  kind,  and  admirably  well  suited  for  a  post-chaise  com- 
panion through  the  north  of  Italy  and  the  Tyrol.  The  writer 
starts  from  Geneva,  and,  as  usual,  we  have  a  description  of  the 
first  view  of  the  Alps.  It  would  be  wrong,  we  suppose,  to  leave 
this  out.  Every  one  feels,  on  seeing  it  for  the  first  time,  that  it  is 
the  grandest  thing  he  has  yet  beheld,  and  therefore  attempts  the 
description  accordingly:  there  is,  however,  some  difference  be- 
tween seeing  and  describing,  and  when  other  and  greater  pens 
have  failed,  M.  Mercey  must  not  despair. 

"  Le  postilion  parcourait  au  galop  la  comiebe  a^rienne  sur  laquelle 
serpente  la  route.  Emportcs  par  ce  roouvement  fougueux,  nous  jouis- 
sions  avec  fremissement,  et  nos  yeux  plongeaient^  avec  une  Amotion  de 
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terreor  et  de  plalair  indifinissablei^  dans  oet  unifen  qui  te  deranlait 
detsDt  nous*"  sc  &c. 

From  Geneva  he  proceeds  over  the  Simplon,  and  at  the  Lago 
Maggiore  we  have  the  usual  discussion  as  to  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  the  Isola  Bella,  whether  it  is  the  most  beautiful  or  the 
most  ugly  diing  in  the  world.  The  subject  employs  the  pens  of 
all  tourists;  it  is  the  first  fair  debateable  point  on  entering  Italy. 
The  first  view  of  the  Alps,  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  the  Vallais, 
the  Cretins  and  the  Goitres,  the  passage  of  the  Simplon,  are 
points  on  which  all  are  agreed;  but  on  the  merits  of  the  Isola 
Bella, — whether  an  artificial  island  with  regular  bastions,  covered 
with  oranges  and  lemons  and  a  grotto-work  palace,  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  surrounding  scenery,  is  certainly  a  question — on 
which  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  M.  ilerceyi  who 
is  a  painter  as  well  as  a  describer  (as  is  shown  by  a  number  of 
well-executed  etchings  which  bear  his  name),  is  rather  against  the 
island,  though  at  last  he  becomes  in  better  humour,  finding  that  it 
pleases  by  contrast  with  the  grandeur  of  the  surrounding  scenery, 
'*  as  does  a  ballad  of  Moore  or  a  canto  of  Childe  Harold  after 
reading  a  page  of  old  Homer."  Having  settled  this  point,  he 
goes  to  Milan,  and  being  a  liberal,  Austria  and  its  police,  en- 
slaved Italy  and  its  causes,  naturally  engage  his  attention;  and 
what  traveller's  attention  do  these  subjects  not  engage  who,  for 
the  first  time,  sets  foot  within  the  domains  of  Metternich?  We 
well  recollect  never  to  have  felt  the  real  merit  of  an  English  garden 
till  we  saw  its  imitation,  and  perhaps  no  citizen  of  a  free  state  ever 
discovered  the  whole  value  of  liberal  institutions  till  he  entered  the 
territory  of  Austria,  Russia,  or  Turkey. 

'*  But,"  observes  M.  Mercey,  */  you  will  say,  are  these  people  really  un- 
happy? As  far  as  physical  wants,  I  say  no. — Do  they  want  bread? — Do 
they  die  of  hunger  ?  No. — ^Are  their  fields  well  cultivated,  their  villages 
well  peopled }  Better  perhaps  than  those  of  other  countries. — Is  the  police 
well  regulated  ?  Admirably  well. — Do  they  tyrannize  over  or  annoy  the 
people  ?  I  think  not. — Is  the  peasantry  worse  off  than  our  own  ?  No.— 
Can  the  mechanics  find  work  ?  Yes. — Are  the  people  generally  well  off? 
Yes. — Are  they  gay  ?  They  sing  from  morning  to  night.— Well,  then 
comes  the  question,  what  is  it  they  do  want  to  make  them  really  happy?" 

M.  Mercey  answers  the  question  as  all  men  who  have  been  io 
the  habit  of  considering  man  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  an 
animal,  as  all  who  consider  that  there  are  other  wants  than  mere 
animal  enjoyment,  have  answered  it  before. 

'*  That  which  they  want  is — liberty — liberty  to  think,  to  write,  to 
pablidi,  to  read — to  go  and  to  come,  what  and  where  they  please ;  all  these 
rights  have  been  wrested  from  them,  and  without  these,  now-a-days,  a 
people  cannot  eust.    Their  physical  wants  are  well  supplied,  it  is  true; 
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in  this  respect  nature  has  been  prodigal ;  but  the  food  for  tbe  mind,  as 
necessary  to  tbe  moral  being  of  man  as  bread  is  to  his  physical  existence, 
is  absolutely  wanting;  the  circulation  of  ideas,  as  essential  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  nation  as  the  circulation  of  blood  is  to  the  life  of  man,  is 
denied  to  them.'* 

There  is  nothing  very  new  in  these  remarks ;  but  they  are  dic- 
tated in  a  liberal  spirit,  and  show  that  the  writer  is  well  able  to 
appreciate  the  want  of  that,  which  he,  as  a  Frenchman,  has  so 
recently  obtained ;  without  good  government,  without  liberal  and 
enlightened  institutions,  the  very  beauty  of  nature  perhaps  but 
increases  the  mortification^  aggravates  the  feeling  of  regret,  that 
the  one  thing  only  is  wanting  which  is  necessary  to  the  real  en- 
joyment of  our  moral  existence.  The  days  in  which  statesmen 
were  wont  to  sing  *'  Nunquam  libertas  gratior  extat  quam  sub 
rege  pio,"  are  gone  by,  and  perhaps  gone  for  ever.  How 
Italy  IS  to  be  freed  from  tbe  yoke  of  Austria^  or  that  of  its 
indigenous  tyrants,  is  a  question  yet  to  be  solved.  But  M. 
Mercey,  we  suspect,  will  not  afford  us  much  assistance  in  its  so- 
lution. At  Milan  he  hears  the  story  of  a  M.  B.,  whose  villa  in 
a  retired  valley  near  Belgirate  he  had  seen  and  admired,  M. 
Mercey  has  adopted  the  mode  of  illustrating  the  manners  of  the 
people  whom  he  describes  by  anecdotes  and  stories,  which  he 
picked  up  on  the  road.  How  far  these  are  indigenous  or  the  pro- 
duction of  his  own  imagination,  has  been  a  question  with  us;  at 
all  events^  we  suspect  that  they  have  received  a  little  sentimental 
dressing  up  at  his  hands;  but  he  professes  to  give  them  neat  as 
he  hears  them,  without  even  pruning  ''  une  certaine  enluminure 
Italienne  qui  nuit  pent  Stre  'k  la  verity."  He  has,  however,  told 
the  story  prettily  enough;  it  is  too  long  to  extract,  and  has  nothing 
that  is  very  new  or  very  varied,  though  it  would  not  make  a  bad 
piece  at  the  Adelphi,  always  supposing  that  Miss  Kelly  or  Mrs. 
Vates  could  be  got  for  the  heroine.  The  substance  of  it  is  this: 
An  old  German,  who  has  experienced  misfortunes  and  griefs  in 
early  life,  collects  together  the  remains  of  a  shattered  fortune,  and 
retires  with  an  only  daughter,  then  a  child,  to  a  little  villa  near 
Belgirate,  where  he  takes  the  precaution  to  become  a  domiciled 
subject  of  Piedmont,  lodging  in  the  public  archives  the  certifi- 
cates of  his  marriage  and  of  the  baptism  of  his  child.  He  passes 
his  time  betwixt  the  care  of  his  daughter,  his  orchards  and 
gardens :  the  young  lady  retains  all  the  freshness  of  complexion 
and  a  mixture  of  the  enthusiastic  and  mysterious  sentimentalism 
of  her  native  country ;  this,  however,  is  a  little  warmed  and  im- 
proved by  the  more  genial  sun  of  Italy.  The  father  appears 
occasionally  oppressed  by  some  concealed  grief,  and  is  soothed 
by  her  native  songs.     When  she  attains  the  important  age  of 
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fifteen,  her  father  is  desirous  that  her  manners  should  receive  that 
polish  which  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  intercourse  with  the  upper 
classes  of  society.  And  now  comes  what  has  so  often  happened 
before:  the  girl — educated  in  the  most  perfect  simplicity  and  ig- 
norance of  life,  without  having  acquired  any  of  that  tact  which 
enables  women  to  distinguish  the  good  from  the  bad,  the  true 
from  the  counterfeit — is  taken  every  winter  to  Milan,  and  by  the 
kindness  of  a  Marchesina,  their  neighbour  at  the  Lake,  gets  in- 
troduced into  the  best  circles.  Here  she  sees  a  Count  G.,  whose 
handsome  person  makes  him  the  fashion,  notwithstanding  he  is  a 
gambler,  and  strongly  suspected  of  being  something  worse.  He 
sees  Judith,  is  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  her  fair  German  com- 
plexion, and  the  naivet6  and  affectionate  singleness  of  her  man- 
ners, and  makes  his  proposals:  the  father,  indignant  at  what  he 
considers  the  defilement  of  his  daughter,  by  her  being  approached 
by  such  a  lover^  rejects  him.  The  Count^s  love  turns  to  hatred. 
As  spring  returns,  the  father  and  daughter  retire  to  their  villa. 
The  Count,  having  laid  his  plans,  had  preceded  them  in  disguise. 
Judith  in  her  walks,  pensively  ruminating  on  the  events  of  the 
winter  and  the  Count,  meets  her  lover.  The  seduction  com- 
mences :  the  matter,  however,  is  easily  accomplished  by  one  so 
eminently  skilled;  on  the  one  side  was  consummate  villainy,  on 
the  other  nothing  but  confidence,  ignorance,  and  innocence.  She 
determines  to  confide  her  hopes  and  griefs  to  her  father,  who,  in- 
stantly on  hearing  her  name  the  Count,  stops  her  harshly.  At 
once  he  becomes  in  her  mind  a  tyrant  instead  of  a  father, — the 
Count  prevails,  and  Judith  flies  with  him,  under  the  idea  that  she 
is  going  to  her  wedding.  With  her  she  takes  a  casket,  contain- 
ing her  mother's  jewels  and  some  papers  which  she  had  been  told 
related  to  herself.  She  leaves  a  letter  for  her  father,  who,  disco- 
vering that  she  had  carried  away  the  casket  with  the  letters,  ex- 
claims in  the  presence  of  a  friend,  that  she  had  utterly  ruined 
them  both:  the  friend  pursues,  the  fugitives  are  arrested,  the 
papers  examined,  it  is  discovered  that  the  daughter  is  illegitimate, 
and  that  a  forged  certificate  of  marriage  had  been  deposited  by 
the  old  German,  in  order  to  establish  the  status  of  his  beloved 
daughter.  He  is  imprisoned,  tried,  and  convicted  of  falsifying  a 
public  document,  and  condemned  to  death,  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  extenuating  circumstances  of  the  case,  gets  off  with  twenty 
years  of  carcere  duro,  and  dies  broken-hearted  at  the  end  of  the 
first  two  months:  the  daughter  dies  in  a  madhouse  at  Turin. 
The  Count,  who  had  not  falsified  a  public  document,  escapes 
with  a  year  or  two's  imprisonment,  and,  being  let  loose  again  on 
the  public,  becomes  a  brigand,  and  finishes  his  career  in  1826  by 
being  hung  for  robbing  the  mail. 
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Quittiog  Milan,  M.  Mercey  goes  io  a  kind  of  omnibui  (fot 
there  are  omoibuses  in  Italy)  to  Lecco,  to  take  the  6team*boat 
which  passes  daily  up  the  lake  of  Como  to  Doniaso.  On  board 
the  steam^boat  he  hears  another  story,  and,  as  at  Milan,  he  illus- 
trated the  general  manners  of  society  by  the  account  of  the  villany 
of  the  Italian  Count,  he  now  gives  us  a  narrative  of  a  deliberate 
murder  committed  by  a  priest  on  a  married  woman  whom  he  had 
endeavoured  to  seduce,  to  revenge  an  insult  she  had  offered  him. 

Amongst  the  steam-boat  passengers  were  *^  trois  ou  quatre  Ann 
glais,  pareils  k  ceux  que  Ton  rencontre  partout,  s'^vitant  entr'eux 
conime  ]a  peste,  et  gardant  une  certaine  dignity  m^me  avec  leur 
ombre.'*  We  suspect  that  M,  Mercey,  in  the  observations  which 
he  at  different  times  makes  on  English  travellers,  both  male  and 
female,  has  either  been  guided  by  foregone  conclusions,  or  ha« 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  converse  much  with  them ;  or  perhaps^ 
like  most  of  his  countrymen,  he  is  not  very  capable  of  forming  % 
correct  judgment  on  the  matter. 

That  there  are  to  be  met  with  a  vast  number  of  ignorant,  ill- 
bred,  and  prejudiced  English  travellers,  no  one  can  doubt;  but 
it  must  be  considered  what  are  the  numbers  who  now  travel,  and 
from  what  various  classes  they  are  selected.  At  least  half  who 
go  to  the  Continent  are  persons  in  the  middling  ranks  of  life^ 
who  go  from  idleness,  for  a  holiday,  or  merely  to  say  that  they 
have  been  abroad.  But  if  M.  Mercey,  or  any  other  intelligent 
Frenchman,  would  take  the  trouble  to  exercise  a  little  judg^ 
ment  in  the  selection,  we  suspect  he  would  find  much  less  of 
reserve  or  pride  than  it  is  the  fashion  to  give  to  all  English 
travellers.  Our  reputation  on  the  Continent  is  mainly  founded 
on  the  style  of  our  countrymen  who  used  to  travel  before  the 
French  revolution,  when  the  "  Grand  Tour*'  was  a  necessary  part 
of  the  education  of  a  gentleman,  and  when  young  men  from  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  were  started  off,  under  the  care  of  a  travels- 
ling  tutor,  with  half  a  dozen  court  suits  in  the  imperial,  a  courier, 
a  valet  de  chambre,  and  four  horses,  to  make  their  bow  at  the  dif- 
ferent courts  of  Europe,  be  present  at  the  caruivaU  run  through 
the  Vatican,  and  bring  home  a  collection  of  Scagliola  tables  and 
water-coloured  daubs  of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  If  the  tutor 
humoured  their  follies,  he  was  in  time  installed  in  one  of  the  fa- 
mily livings;  or,  if  there  was  parliamentary  influence,  he  not 
unfrequently  got  on  the  bench  of  bishops.  These  were  the  veri^ 
table  "  milords  Anglais ;"  and  if  the^  did  not  establish  our  repu- 
tation as  being  wise  men,  the  profusion  with  which  they  lavished 
their  money  gave  a  very  high  notion  of  our  riches  and  liberality, — 
occasionally^  it  is  true,  at  the  expense  of  our  good  sense.  To 
this  class  succeeded,  after  the  peace  of  1814-15,  a  host  of  shop- 
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keepers  and  others  of  the  middliog  classes.  These  bad  littte  to 
recommend  them ;  and  money  being  of  more  importaoce  to  them 
than  to  their  predecessors  (the  rich  milords),  they  were  more  care- 
ful of  it:  half  their  time  is  spent  in  wrangling  and  squabbling  with 
waiters  and  post  boys«  and  m  beating  down  the  prices  of  Parisiaa 
shopkeepers.  From  these  two  classes,  together  with  a  pretty  po* 
tent  admixture  of  those  who,  for  certain  good  reasons,  do  not  find 
it  convenient  to  live  at  home,  the  French  notion  of  the  Engtisb 
has,  in  a  great  measure,  been  formed.  We  trust,  however,  that 
they  will  arrive  at  a  far  different  estimate  before  long,  when  some 
of  their  old  prejudices  against  the  £nglish|  and  in  favour  of  them* 
selves,  are  worn  away.  That  this  is  already  the  case  with  many^ 
we  are  certain.  It  is  really  singular  that  there  should  be  so  few  who 
are  capable  of  forming  an  estimate  of  our  real  character  amongst 
a  nation  which  has  produced  such  writers  on  England  as  Rapioi 
Guizot,  Thierry,  Mazure^  Charles  Dupin,  8cc. 

The  usual  route  from  Domaso  is  to  Chiavenna,  at  the  head  of 
the  lake,  and  thence  over  the  magnificent  pass  of  the  Splugen 
through  the  Via  Mala  to  the  Grisons.  M.  JVlercey,  whose  object 
was  the  Tyrol,  went  from  Domaso  across  the  lake  to  Colico,  and 
then  up  ihe  Valteline  through  Morbegno,  and  Sondrio,  to  Bor- 
mio.  This  valley  is  comparatively  little  visited,  but  as  the  road 
from  the  Tyrol  over  the  Ortler-Spitz  runs  through  it,  and  thence 
along  the  shore  of  the  lake  of  Como  to  Lecco,  it  will  soon 
become  as  much  frequented  as  some  of  the  more  known  vallies 
of  Switzerland. 

M.  Mercey  is  a  sentimental  Frenchman,  and  a  young  one :  he 
IS  singularly  fortunate  in  his  rencontres  with  the  ladies  both  of 
Italy  and  the  Tyrol ;  he  is  sure  to  have  a  J'eHcimma  notie  pro- 
nounced in  a  way  that  sends  him  to  bed  m  very  good  humoun 
At  Sondrio  he  has  his  usual  luck,  for  on  sitting  down  to  dinner 
alone,  in  the  large  salle,  a  young  girl  placed  herself  at  some  dis* 
tance  from  him.  He  found  she  was  his  host's  daughter^  and  at- 
tended to  keep  him  company  whilst  he  ate  his  dinner.  At  first, 
she  blushed  a  little  and  was  rather  shy ;  a  few  questions  soon  put 
her  at  her  ease:  she  spoke  French  tolerably,  on  which  she  of 
course  is  complimented,  to  her  great  delight :  this  naturally  makes 
her  communicative;  she  tells  him  that  she  had  been  brought  up 
at  the  boarding-school  at  Como,  where  they  taught  Italian  and 
French,  but  that  music  was  forbidden,"  comme  trop  vive;" — that 
there  were  an  hundred  boarders,  amongst  whom  she  had  a  great 
many  friends,  several  of  whom  were  to  pass  the  winter  at  Son- 
drio. She  finished  by  a  sigh,  complaining  of  the  strictness  of 
their  cur6,  who  forbade  all  dancing  except  during  the  carnival — 
that  carnival  which  lasts  but  so  short  a  time — and  even  then  be 
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considered  dancing  almost  as  a  sin.  One  had  no  idea  that  so 
near  to  Italy,  any  one,  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  considered  crime  and 
dancing  to  be  so  nearly  allied.  This  interesting  conversation  is 
interrupted  by  a  fat  waiter,  who  speaks  neither  Italian,  French, 
nor  German,  but  a  sort  of  patois.  The  young  lady,  not  liking 
the  interruption,  sends  him  about  his  business,  accompanying  her 
command  "  d'une  sorte  de  petit  juron  tout-sl-fait  aimable  !"^  She 
then  resumes  her  former  gentle  timid  style  and  interesting  prattle, 
and  begins  to  question  our  traveller,  requiring  a  reciprocity  of 
confidence  in  consideration  of  all  she  had  told  him ;  and,  "  like 
all  the  Italian  women,*'  observes  M.  Mercey,  was  particularly 
desirous  of  learning  whether  the  Parisian  ladies  were  very  hand- 
some ?  There  is  no  manner  of  doubt  of  his  gallantry  on  this 
head,  and  the  next  question  was,  if  they  were  very  amiable?  if 
Paris  was  very  fine?  8cc.  8cc.  Having  answered  all  inquiries  to 
the  best  of  his  power,  he  received  the  flattering  avowal  that  she 
much  preferred  the  French  to  the  Germans.  Julia  (the  name  of 
the  young  lady),  at  the  close  of  this  interesting  conference,  pulls 
out  a  pocket  album  in  which  were  inserted  sonnets  and  verses, 
both  ni  Italian  and  English,  and  ends  by  desiring  to  have  the 
name  of  the  traveller,  and  a  French  sonnet  inscribed.  M.  Mer- 
cey, not  trusting  to  his  muse,  copies  the  first  twelve  lines  of  the 
fable  of  the  Two  Pigeons,  and  begs  a  song  in  return.  A  Tyro- 
lese  air  is  ofiered  and  accepted.  This  is  executed  *'  avec  beaucoup 
d'time  et  de  douceur:**  and  bv  the  time  the  words  of  it  were 
copied  into  the  traveller's  journal,  the  postilion  comes  to  the  door. 

"  C  etait  Theurc  des  adieux :  qnoique  ne  connaissant  la  jolie  fille  que 
depuis  quelques  roomens,  ils  ont  etc  penibles.  Eiifin,  grace  h  ma  fer- 
tnete  de  voyageur,  j*ai  fait  bonne  contenance ;  et,  souriant,  je  me  suis 
lance  de  nouveau  dans  la  vie  changeante  et  vagabonde !" 

M.  Mercey  is  fortunate  in  these  kind  of  adventures:  inuch  more 
so  than  ourselves,  for  neither  at  breakfast  nor  dinner  in  the  Valte- 
line  or  the  Tyrol  had  we  ever  once  the  good  luck  to  have  our  soli- 
tude enlivened  by  a  sentimental  Tyrolese.  His  luck  will  probably 
in  some  degree  extend  itself  to  the  inn,  for  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  few,  who  intend  to  make  a  tour  of  the  Tyrol,  will  be 
without  his  amusing  book,  and  we  are  certain  that  none  who  have 
read  his  account  of  the  gay  and  sentimental  Julia,  will  pass 
through  Sondrio  without  stopping  for  the  chance  of  having  their 
dinner  enlivened  by  her  presence,  and  of  being  asked  to  add  a 
sonnet  to  her  Album. 

From  Tirano  M.  Mercey  makes  an  expedition  to  the  Pus- 
clave,  a  mountain  lake  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  appears  to 
have  repaid  his  pains.  We  may  here  once  for  all,  as  M.  Mercey 
is  young,  give  him  a  piece  of  advice.     Sentimentalism  or  its  af- 
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fectatiou  is  his  besetting  sin;  whenever  he  is  alone  and  in  the 
midst  of  grand  scenery^  and  often  even  without  this  excitement, 
(to  saj  nothing  of  his  meeting  with  Julias,  &c.,)  he  becomes  sen- 
timental. At  the  lake  Pusclave  be  finds  nothing  so  poetical  as 
the  "  douce  navigation"  in  the  midst  of  grand  and  austere  soli- 
tudes, the  brown  and  naked  summits  of  the  mountains,  the  gloomy 
and  magnificent  verdure  of  the  forests  descending  from  their  sides 
to  the  waters  of  the  lake  into  which  they  appear  to  become  buried; 
the  lakei  a  vast  basin  at  the  bottom  of  a  precipice,  the  stillness  and 
transparency  of  its  dark  and  deep  waters,  the  silence  in  the  air,  the 
over-clouded  sky  through  which  only  a  single  ray  of  sunlif^ht 
pierces  but  to  lose  itself  on  the  distant  waters  of  the  lake.  Ihe 
total  solitude  of  the  scene,  of  which  he  appeared  to  be  the  sole 
inhabitant,  "  tout  saisit,fortement  le  coeur,  et  le  jette  dans  les 
riyes,  I'extase,  et  une  profonde  ct  m61ancoliaue  admiration." 
Either  he  feels  all  these  things,  or  he  does  not;  if  he  does,  he  will 
in  ftXture  do  wisely  to  suppress  much  of  his  enthusiam,  or  at  least 
to  vary  the  subject  on  which  he  expresses  it  If  he  does  not  feel 
them,  but  thinks  it  right  to  affect  what  he  has  not,  the  sooner  he 
is  undeceived  the  better. 

We  must  however  hasten  to  the  Tyrol,  as  our  space  does  not 
admit  of  loitering  by  the  way.  From  Tirano  to  Bormio  the  as- 
cent becomes  steeper,  and  the  Adda,  as  it  approaches  nearer  its 
source,  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a  mountain  torrent. 
The  change  of  the  scenery  in  the  ascent  of  the  vine-clad  valley,  to 
the  sterility  of  Bormio  and  the  surrounding  mountains,  together 
with  the  change  in  the  character  and  resources  of  the  inhabitants 
and  their  costume,  are  all  well  and  gaily  described.  At  Bola- 
dore,  betwixt  Tirano  and  Bormio,  his  host  tells  him  a  marvellous 
story  (which  was  afterwards  confirmed  to  him  by  the  reverend 
hero  himself)  of  a  cur6  of  a  village  near  Bormio,  whose  personal 
prowess  has  raised  him  into  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  Hercules.  In 
1825  or  1826,  in  the  month  of  October,  the  curate  was  returning 
from  Sondrio,  and  had  with  him  a  well-laden  purse.  About  dusk, 
whilst  he  was  muttering  his  Angelus,  the  vesper  bell  then  tolling 
in  the  valley,  he  was  accosted  from  behind  a  jutting  rock,  by  a  loud 
*'  Stand  !'* — lending  a  deaf  ear  to  this  order,  he  but  pricked  on  his 
sorry  beast  the  faster.  "  Stand !"  again  came  from  another  quar- 
ter in  a  yet  more  determined  tone,  which  even  the  rushing  of  the 
torrent  could  not  be  supposed  to  prevent  his  hearing.  He  how- 
ever still  kept  on  his  way,  but  having  ascertained  that  he  had  three 
men  to  deal  with,  which  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  resistance,  he 
put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  attempted  to  dash  past  the  rock  behind 
which  the  danger  lurked,  when  a  ball  passed  tii rough  his  horse's 
bead.     It  became  clear  to  the  priest  that  those  who  adopted  this 
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mode  of  stopping  a  horse  would  not  be  very  nice  as  to  the  means 
they  might  adopt  to  arrest  his  own  course.     Further  attempt  at 
escape  was  therefore  out  of  the  question,  yet  he  did  not  abandon 
all  hope,  but  seeking  to  gain  time,  whilst  the  robbers  were  seizing 
his  bag  of  money,  under  pretence  of  giving  it  to  them,  he  con- 
trived to  open  it  and  let  the  money  roll  on  the  road ;  his  clumsi* 
Hess  cost  him  a  good  blow  with  a  cudgel,  which  he  bore  without 
murmuring,  notwithstanding  he  was  some  six  inches  taller  than 
his  aggressor.     He  seated  himself  by  the  road-side  a  few  yards 
off,  taking  note  of  what  was  passing,  and  determined  not  to  give 
up  the  gatne  for  lost.    The  three  robbers  were  on  their  knees, 
scrambhng  up  the  iue^  that  were  lying  about ;  one  of  them  (he 
who  had  put  so  sudden  a  stop  to  the  career  of  the  horse)  had 
thrown  aside  his  discharged  carbine;  the  second  was  armed  with 
a  stout  cudgel,  with  which  the  cur6  had  already  made  ac(]|uaint- 
ance;  and  the  third,  who  was  nearest  to  him,  had  in  his  girdle  a 
pair  of  loaded  pistols. 

I'he  priest  having  ascertained  the  resources  of  the  enemy,  in- 
stantly decided  on  his  plan  of  campaign,  and  although  the  opposing 
forces  were  far  from  equal,  he  did  not  despair  of  victory.  Mind- 
ful of  the  good  of  his  soul,  he  had  his  breviary  and  rosary;  but 
not  forgetful  of  the  well-being  of  the  body,  he  was  armed  with  a 
Stout  stick,  his  usual  companion,  and  more  especially  on  rent 
days.  The  robbers,  seeing  they  were  three  to  one,  and  conceive 
ing  they  had  only  to  do  with  a  priest,  had  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  disarm  him.  Seizing  a  moment  when  they  were  taking  a  last 
look  to  see  if  any  of  the  money  had  escaped  their  search,  and 
stealing  behind  him  who  had  the  pistols,  he  raised  his  stick  in  his 
Herculean  arm,  and  let  it  descend  like  lightning  on  the  skull  of 
the  robber,  who  rolled  senseless  at  his  feet;  then,  before  the  other 
two  had  time  to  recover  themselves,  snatched  up  the  two  pistols^ 
and  one  in  each  hand,  standing  up  at  his  full  height,  cried  out — 
"  back,  you  scoundrels — fall  back,  or  you  arc  both  dead  men.'* 
The  end  is,  that  after  some  swearing,  pistols  in  hand,  he  makes 
the  one  take  up  the  saddle  of  the  dead  horse,  and  the  other  the 
body  of  bis  wounded  comrade,  who  began  to  show  signs  of  life^ 
and  march  before  him  to  his  home,  which  he  entered  in  triumph 
amidst  the  shouts  and  congratulations  of  his  wondering  parishion- 
ers. "  Au  quinzi^me  si^cle  un  tel  homme  eiit  6t6  canonist  aprds 
sa  morti"  lliis  exploit  of  the  cur6  procured  him  the  continued 
admiration  and  respect  of  his  simple  parishioners;  we  think  it  is 
only  exceeded  by  that  of  the  courageous  old  Irish  gentleman, 
M'ho,  as  most  of  our  readers  may  recollect,  dispatched  so  many 
ruffians  in  the  dark  with  the  knife  with  which  he  bad  been  cutting 
the  round  of  beef  for  supper,  that  stood  by  bis  bed-side. 
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Wbikt  at  Bormto  be  makes  an  excursion  to  the  Mont  Gavio, 
and  accompanies  a  sportsman  to  the  lake  in  the  valley  of  Fraele 
{Vallis  Ferrea),  both  of  ^hich  repay  the  trouble.  The  following 
extract  ia  a  fair  specimen  of  M*  Mercey's  style. 

"  It  is  useless  on  arriving  at  a  town  to  desire  the  postilion  to  drive  to 
the  best  ion,  for  all  are  bad  alike.  You  usually  meet  on  the  threshold  a 
red  faced  fat  fellow,  like  what  the  common  people  of  Paris  call  vn  bel 
hmme;  this  is  the  master  of  the  ino,  (padrone),  a  species  of  filthy  giant* 
who  displays  one  or  two  goitres,  and  appears  to  be  placed  there  as  a  scare- 
crow to  travellers.  This  lumpish  indolent  animal  interferes  only  in  one 
thing,  the  receipt  and  change  of  money. 

The  wife,  more  stirring,  stimulates  the  cook  {ki)ch\  into  activity,  gives 
an  eye  herself  to  tbe  boiling  and  frying,  and  often,  bottle  in  band,  attends 
tbe  traveller  at  table,  ready  to  seize  every  opportuoity  of  his  being  off 
bis  guard,  to  ply  him  with  enormous  bumpers  of  Sondno  wine.  She  is, 
moreover,  a  wdking  scandalous  chronicle,  and  in  a  few  minutes  will 
have  put  you  up  to  all  that  has  been  said  or  done  for  a  month  past  for 
some  leagues  round. 

In  default  of  a  wife,  the  innkeeper  sometimes  sends  you  his  daughter, 
as  I  have  before  mentioned.  This  is  the  most  praiseworthy  of  the  customs 
xA  the  country.  Their  prattle — agreeable  enough,  lets  one  into  a  thou- 
sand familiar  practices  which  we  should  never  get  at  if  wrapped  up  in 
aristocratic  pride,  or  afraid  of  opening  one's  mouth  from  tbe  fear  of  com- 
promising one's  dignity,  a  childish  fear  enough  in  a  traveller,  whose  posi- 
tive duty  it  is  to  talk  with  all,  in  order  to  learn  all  that  is  worth  knowing. 

Tbe  girls  tell  us  all  about  their  village  habits,  wretched  enough  some- 
times, but  interesting  as  pictures  of  manners.  Going  to  church,  dress, 
balls,  love  affairs,  tbe  good  or  bad  temper  of  the  priest,  whose  only  fault 
sometimes  is,  that  of  not  being  able  to  make  the  carnival  longer  than  tbe 
mbrick  allows, — all  is  passed  in  review.  Au  reste,  the  priest  here  is 
commonly  a  good  kind  of  man,  and  that  perhaps  from  policy  and  self 
interest.  Far  from  keeping  aloof  from  their  poor  neighbours,  making 
a  doleful  matter  of  their  religion,  and  aping  a  gloomy  appearance  or 
dress,  these  gentlemen  talk  on  all  subjects,  have  a  finger  in  every  pie, 
laugh  like  their  neighbours  at  what  comes  uppermost,  are  not  very  parti- 
cular as  to  the  dress  in  which  they  perform  their  sacerdotal  functions,  and 
are  seen  in  tbe  coffee-bouses  amidst  the  glasses  and  the  cards ;  and  would, 
I  doubt  not,  be  great  lovers  of  weddings  like  that  of  Cana,  where  tbe 
water  was  turned  into  wine.  Even  the  young  cure,  generally  the  most 
stubborn  to  manage  of  the  whole  genus,  does  not  here  think  it  necessary 
to  assume  the  starch  austere  gait  which  distinguishes  the  rest  of  the  fra- 
ternity in  other  places ;  he  has  no  objection  to  a  joke,  and  can  look  at 
a  woman  without  making  a  wry  face. 

At  Bormio,  I  entered  a  church  as  they  were  christening  a  little  girl, 
who  roared  lustily.  She  was  most  cruelly  bound  up  in  swaddling  clothes, 
and  appeared  to  suffer  from  the  cold  water  which  was  sluiced  over  her. 
The  cnr6  was  in  high  good  humour,  blew  his  fingers,  cut  some  rather 
odd  jokes  with  the  nurse  and  by-standers^  interlarding  all  he  said  with  a 
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certain  emphatic  word^  that  an  Italian  pops  out  as  unhesitatingly  on  all 
occasions^  as  it'  it  was  the  most  innocent  thing  imaginable,  but  which 
the  traveller  qui  sc  respecU  does  not  dare  to  repeat." 

In  1620,  the  Valteline  was  the  theatre  of  a  new  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew.  M.  Mercey  has  given  an  interesting  sketch  of 
the  religious  wars  which  raged  in  the  Valtelinei  derived  from  the 
"  History  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Grisons*'  by  Aporta. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  a  new  military  road  has 
been  recently  constructed  by  Austria  at  an  enormous  expense,  to 
enable  the  troops  of  that  power  to  pass  from  Germany  into  the 
Milanese  without  infringing  on  the  territories  of  any  neutral 
power.  The  Swiss  have  long  and  nobly  resisted  the  cession  of 
the  neighbouring  Monte  Brauglio  to  facilitate  that  purpose.  This 
road  passes  over  the  Stilsferjoch  or  Monte  Stelvio,  is  QOfjl  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  consequently  the  most  elevated 
road  in  Europe ;  as  it  passes  near  the  Great  Ortler-Spitz,  the 
route  has  been  usually  called  the  pass  of  the  Ortlcr. 

The  Great  Orllcr-Spitz  (L'Ortel-Spilz  M.  Mercey  invariably 
calls  it)  ranks  as  the  third  summit  in  the  chain  of  the  European 
AlpS|  having  an  elevation  of  14,4()fj  feet  above  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  rises  from  an  extensive  range  of  high  glaciers,  but 
is  not  to  be  viewed  from  the  vallies  at  its  foot,  as  their  ex- 
treme narrowness  prevents  the  spectator  gaining  such  a  point 
of  view  as  would  give  the  mountain  the  full  advantage  of  its 
great  height.  The  first  ascent  of  this  mountain  took  place  in 
the  year  1804.  The  Archduke  John  directed  Dr.  Gebhard,  a 
gentleman  devoted  to  scientific  pursuits,  to  ascertain  M'hetber 
the  summit  was  accessible  or  not.  The  diflerent  sides  of  the 
mountain  were  examined,  rewards  offered,  and  the  doctor  be- 
gan to  despair  of  success,  when  a  chamois  hunter  of  the  name 
of  Pichler,  a  native  of  the  Passeyrthal,  offered  himself  for  the 
attempt.  His  known  courage  as  a  fearless  and  skilful  hunter 
obtained  him  the  assistance  of  two  peasants  of  the  Zillertlial :  and 
on  the  27th  of  September,  they  set  off  from  Drofui,  a  village  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  the  Tyrolese  side.  Between  ten  and 
eleven  a.  m.  they  i*eached  the  highest  point.  The  difficulty  of 
breathing  was  so  great,  that  they  were  only  able  to  make  a  halt 
of  five  minutes:  but  they  made  use  of  this  short  interval  to 
observe  the  barometer.  At  eight  in  the  evening,  they  were  back 
at  Drofui.  Fatigue  had  almost  deprived  them  of  the  power  of 
speech,  as  they  had  been  seventeen  hours  incessantly  in  motion* 
over  rock,  snow  and  ice,  and  often  in  the  most  appalling  danger. 
The  two  barometers  tallied  exactly ;  corresponding  observations 
having  been  made  at  Mais.      Pichler,  observes  Mr.  Latrobe, 
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(from  ^vllosc  tour  iu  1830*  we  have  taken  this  account)  is  still 
living,  and  is  described  in  bis  movements  as  more  like  a  goat  than 
a  human  being.  From  fifty  to  sixty  chamois  in  the  course  of  a 
summer  are  his  usual  spoii.  The  Great  Ortler  was  ascended 
from  the  Suldnerthal  three  several  times>  by  Dr.  Gebhard  in  the 
course  of  the  following  summer. 

M.  Mercey  ascended  the  Monte  Stelvio  from  the  side  of  the 
Valteline,  and  Mr.  Latrobe  from  that  of  the  Tyrol.  We  prefer 
the  account  given  by  the  latter  of  his  expedition,  and  shall  make 
bold  to  copy  it. 

"  Threatening  as  the  weather  had  been  for  some  days^  I  was  yet  to 
be  favoured,  and  while  I  was  quickly  wending  my  way  up  the  narrow 
▼ale,  down  which  a  foaming  stream  descends  from  these  mighty  glaciers, 
I  was  cheered  by  seeing  the  gradual  dispersion  of  the  mist  that  bad 
clothed  all  objects  for  some  hours  afler  sunrise  3  and  by  the  time  I 
reached  the  little  chapelry  and  village  of  Drofui,  but  little  lingered  upon 
the  mountains  below  me,  and  none  upon  the  broad  glistering  waste  of 
glaciers  rising  from  the  head  of  the  valley.  The  ravine  upon  which  I 
advanced,  forms  the  only  approach  to  the  base  of  these  glaciers  from  the 
Dorthwanl,  though  it  has  two  distinct  beads,  separated  by  the  buttresses 
of  the  Ortler  3  the  westernmost  of  Drofui,  anct  the  easternmost  that  of 
Sulden.  Had  my  time  permitted  it,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
visited  the  latter.  The  great  glacier  descending  into  it  is  recorded  to 
have  suddenly  made  an  advance  of  nearly  five  miles  in  the  course  of 
1823,  and  to  be  now  gradnally  retiring.  Beyond  Drofui  the  head  of 
the  valley  opens  into  a  kind  of  basin,  overhung  by  impending  glaciers  ; 
the  Ortler«  Spitz  rises  to  the  left,  and  before  you  lies  the  long  waste  of 
ice  and  snow  stretching  between  the  latter  and  the  Madatsch-spitz,  a 
singular  black  mass  of  rock,  starting  abruptly  from  the  breast  of  the  snowy 
mountain,  directly  over  the  further  end  of  the  valley.  Extensive  glaciers 
descend  on  either  side  towards  the  base.  The  acclivities  are  partially 
covered  with  larch  forest,  and  furrowed  by  immense  earth-slives.  You 
are  too  much  under  the  Ortler  to  see  it  to  advantage. 

In  these  elevated  vallies,  lying  under  the  shadow  of  the  huge  moun" 
tains  to  the  southward,  spring  makes  its  appearance  at  a  very  advanced 
period  of  the  year:  at  that  cheering  and  delicious  season,  when  the  face 
of  nature  appears  to  smile  under  the  influence  of  genial  suns,  and  fruit- 
ful showers,  in  the  lower  and  more  favoured  portions  of  these  regions, 
and  upon  the  vast  plain  at  their  feet,  the  gales  of  winter  are  still  moan- 
ing in  these  awful  solitudes.     And  while  other  lands  put  on  their  fresh 

*  "  Tbe  Pedestrian,  a  Saminer*s  Ramble  in  the  Tyrol,  and  some  of  the  adjacent  Pro- 
Ttnces,  by  Charles  Joseph  Latrobe,  1830."  This  work  contains,  as  far  as  we  have 
observed,  much  more  accurate  and  detailed  iuforraation  relating  to  the  Tjrrol  and 
Engadine^ihan  either  the  works  of  M.  Mvrccy  or  Mr.  Inglis — but  the  Pedestrian 
though  an  excellent  Itinerary,  is  very  dull  rending.  One  of  the  parts  of  Mr.  Brockc« 
don's  splendid  graphic  illustrations  of  the  Passes  of  the  Alps,  is  devoted  to  the  passage 
of  the  Monte  Sietvio,  and  in  that  will  be  found  some  interesting  topographical  and 
statistical  information  illustJ'atiTC  of  the  engravings. 
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coterifig  of  ▼erdnre,  a  fearfbl  contrast  is  afforded  by  the  broad  war  of 
desolation  wbicb  here  heralds  the  close  of  winter.  There  is  no  early 
▼erdure/«-no  cbeerfiil  song  of  birds ;  bnt  the  frequent  avalanche,  the 
bnrsting  and  encroaching  glacieri  and  the  fall  of  rocks,  are  tokens  of  the 
sun's  return. 

The  road  over  the  Stilfsfer-joch  now  turns  to  the  right  np  the  north 
side  of  a  ravine,  descending  from  the  westward,  and  opposite  to  an  enor- 
mous and  precipitous  pile  of  rock  forming  the  shoulder  of  the  Madatsch- 
berg.  After  clearing  the  first  angle  of  the  mountain  by  following  its 
windings,  you  arrive  at  a  small  inn,  from  whence  the  eye  commands  the 
depth  and  termination  of  the  ravine  before  you,  and  the  whole  conrse  of 
this  astottisbii^  route  to  the  sumniC  of  tbe  ridge;  in  a  series  of  inter- 
ninabie  zig-aags,  lessening  in  the  perspective.  The  sun  was  getting  to 
its  full  power,  and  as  I  snrmonnted  turn  after  turn,  I  felt  that  some  fa^ 
tigoe  would  be  incurred  before  I  stood  between  tbe  boundary  of  the 
Tyrol  and  tbe  Vaheline.  The  forests  ceased  with  the  Valley  of  Drafui,  but 
to  them  succeeded  slopes  covered  with  a  vegetation  of  such  brilliancy 
and  beauty,  that  I  conld  not  but  be  amused.  Many  rare  plants  found 
only  upon  the  southern  Alps  crowd  the  sod  at  the  side  of  the  road. 
Long  before  the  five  miles  at  which  the  ascent  is  calculated  had  been 
surmounted,  the  herbage  grew  thinner,  and  at  length  ceased  altogether, 
giving  place  to  rock  and  shale,  which  returned  the  hot  sun*bearms  with 
interest.  The  greater  portion  of  the  last  league  presented  a  ungolar 
and  astonishing  example  of  human  labour.  Half  tbe  wtdtb  of  the  road 
is  for  tbe  most  part,  covered  in  by  strongly  constructed  wooden  galleries, 
with  roofs  and  supports  sufficiently  massive  to  resist  the  pressure  of  de- 
scending avalanches,  to  which  this  slope  is  very  subject.  This  need  not 
be  wondered  at,  when  the  great  height  of  the  ridge,  over  which  this 
great  undertaking  is  carried,  is  recollected.  The  glaciers  descending  from 
the  flanks  of  the  Madatoch-berg  bad  long  been  under  my  feet,  and  when, 
breathless  and  exhausted,  I  stood  on  tbe  highest  point,  I  seemed  nearly 
on  the  same  level  as  Uie  waste  of  glaciers  from  which  the  principal  sum* 
mits  are  seen  to  arise. 

As  the  ridge  is  computed  to  rise  nearly  eight  hundred  feet  above  this 
new  line,  the  road  is  scarcely  practicable  for  troops  or  heavy  stores  for 
longer  than  a  period  of  eight  weeks  in  the  height  of  summer.  It  is  not 
tbe  most  picturesque  of  the  passes  of  tbe  Alps,  but  certauily  one  of  the 
most  singular." — (Pedestrian,  p.  3170 

We  suspect  that  the  statement  as  to  the  road  not  being  passable 
for  troops  for  more  than  eight  weeks  in  the  year,  must  be  incor- 
rect, as  a  large  body  of  cantonieri  i»  stationed  on  the  spot,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  it  constantly  freed  from  snow.  We 
passed  it  in  the  autumn  of  tbe  same  year  in  which  it  was  passed 
by  Mr.  Latrobe,  and  although  several  feet  of  snow  had  fallen  but 
two  days  before,  it  was  then  entirely  cleared  off*  Indeed  it  would 
hardly  have  been  worth  the  vast  expense  incurred  by  Austria  to 
open  a  road  required,  in  fact,  bnt  for  troops,  and  which  could 
only  be  of  service  for  eight  out  of  the  fifty<»two  weeks  of  the  year. 
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It  19  true  that  the  passage  of  the  Stelvio  cannot  be  compared  for 
picturesque  beauty,  with  the  Via  Mala^  leading  to  the  SplugeOi 
or  with  parts  of  the  Simplon  pass,  or  some  of  the  other  great 
Alpine  roads ;  jet  the  vast  and  solemn  grandeur  of  the  intermi- 
nable glaciers  and  fields  of  snow  which  surround  the  traveller, 
and  the  towering  Ortler^  wild  in  all  the  majesty  of  eternal  snow, 
well  repay  his  fatigues.  In  these  modem  days  of  luiury,  it 
will  be  a  recommendation  that  all  this  may  be  seen  without  any 
risk  or  inconvenience  beyond  that  of  a  bad  bed  at  Bormio  or 
Prad. 

M.  Mercey  start?  for  the  ascent  from  Bormio,  between  which 
plain  and  the  first  stage  there  are  eight  bridges,  and  the  road 
passes  through  seven  galleries ;  in  the  rock  on  the  road  to  the  left, 
IS  the  beautiful  source  of  the  Adda,  which,  unlike  that  of  most 
rivers  (the  sources  of  which  are  generally  insignificant),  gushes 
forth  in  vast  streams  of  the  purest  emerald  green,  from  a  cleft  in 
the  rock  at  a  height  of  fifty  feet.  Not  far  from  the  summit  is  the 
post  house,  inhabited  throughout  the  year  by  the  master,  a  young 
woman,  and  three  douaniers,  the  sole  inhabitants  of  this  inhospi- 
table dwelling,  where  the  snow  lies  for  nine  months  out  of  the 
twelve.  The  pass,  up  to  September,  IBSO,  had  been  but  little 
frequented  by  travellers.  M.  Mercey  did  not  discover  one  French 
name :  even  those  of  the  English,  noted  for  their  fancy  for  new 
and  unfrequented  routes,  did  not  appear  in  any  number;  but 
there  were  several  Germans,  and  amongst  the  princes  and  barons, 
the  names  of  Marie*Louise  and  Mettemich  appear  ''  accol6s  d'une 
mani^re  plaisamment  sinistre,  comme  le  nom  du  ge6lier  d  c6ii 
de  celui  du  prisonnier."  It  was  in  1825  that  these  high  person- 
ages traversed  the  solitudes  of  the  Stelvio. 

After  the  summit  was  passed,  M.  Mercey's  charioteer  starts 
off  for  the  descent  at  a  pace  quicker  than  was  agreeable  to  his 
nerves :  very  soon,  however,  he  becomes  used  to  it,  the  pain  be- 
comes mixed  with  pleasure,  and  swinging  round  the  zig-zag  turns 
of  the  road  ceases  to  alarm.  *'  At  the  fourth  turning" — but  we 
must  let  him  explain  his  own  feelings : 

"  Au  qaatri^me  detour,  Tabandon  avait  remplac^  la  craiute,  et  vers  le 
tnilieu  du  trajet,  une  sorte  de  confiance  inexplicable  etait  venue  se  join- 
dre  h,  ce  plaisir  un  peu  trouble  que  donue  ce  mouvement  vlf  au  bord  de 
Tabime.  Ed  voyant  ftiir  h  mes  c6tes,  avec  la  fa(>idite  de  la  fl^cbe,  tant 
de  tableaux  ou  terriMes  on  rians,  e€  toumoyer  sur  ma  t^te  ces  moots 
formidables,  je  m'ttbandonnai  Ik  une  reverie  ptetne  de  trouble,  k  me  joie 
faotaatiqde  et  bizarre : — boubcur  moral  iM^  d*un  pen  de  souffrance  poor 
Ics  sens,  on  plaisir  des  sens  m^Ie  d'un  pen  de  souffrance  morale,  qqe  font 
tcNQoura  6prottver  Vimprivu,  la  poide,  daus  la  vie.^' 

We  cannot  accuse  M.  Mercey  in  passing  thie  Stelvio  of  making 
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mountains  of  molehills ;  but  certainly  the  road  is  perfectly  safe, 
broad  and  good,  and  the  descent  easy ;  he  had  therefore  nothing 
to  do  but  to  desire  the  driver  of  his  gig  to  go  gently,  and  relieve 
himself  from  all  uncomfortable  apprehension :  but  he  seems  ra- 
ther to  court  these  situations  which  excite  in  him  so  much  of  the 
poetry  of  existence.  We  have  said  thus  much  in  justice  to  this 
splendid  road,  and  to  moderate  the  apprehensions  of  future  tour- 
ists on  commencing  the  descent,  whether  towards  Prad  or  Bor- 
mio.  A  drive  down  Regent's  Street  in  a  hack  cab,  drawn  by  a 
tired  horse,  has,  in  truth,  far  more  of  real  danger  than  the  descent 
he  has  described.  .  Leaving  the  Ortler-Spitz,  our  traveller  passes 
along  the  upper  valley  of  the  Adigc  by  Prad,  Glurns,  Mais,  to 
FinstermuntZy  and  along  the  splendid  Valley  of  the  Inn  to  In- 
spruck.  His  descriptions  and  observations  on  this  part  of  his 
tour  are  all  lively  and  well  written. 

The  difference  in  the  manners  and  dress  on  passing  from  the 
Valtelinc  to  the  Tyrol  is  remarkable  :  few  of  the  Swiss  costumes 
are  handsome  or  convenient,  whilst  the  fine  persons  and  handsome 
dress  of  the  Tyrolese  peasants  (mostly  similar  to  that  worn  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Zillertball,  who  came  to  this  country  as 
Tyrolese  minstrels),  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  scene. 

On  the  way  to  Landeck,  in  the  midst  of  the  traveller's  admira- 
tion of  a  fine  view,  a  *^  singular  incidefit"  occurs.  A  young  girl 
starts  from  behind  a  rock,  springs  into  his  car,  and,  without  much 
ceremony,  scats  herself  by  his  side.  He  is  well  pleased  with  this 
compagne  de  voyage,  as  she  was  very  pretty.  There  was  some 
difficulty  as  to  verbal  communication,  but  at  last  he  discovers  she 
knows  a  little  Italian,  and  they  manage  to  get  on  very  well.  She 
was  going  to  a  f^te  at  Landeck,  and  was  dressed  in  her  holiday 
clothes.  Here  is  another  bonne  fortune^  and  another  opportunity 
to  praise  the  beauty  of  the  Tyrolese  women.  On  approaching 
.the  town,  some  young  peasants  called  up  her  blushes  by  an  un- 
seasonable joke,  and  she  takes  her  leave,  not  wishing  to  compro- 
mise her  reputation  by  making  her  entree  in  company  with  a 
stranger, 

<*  ce  qu*elle  m*a  naivement  explique  par  un  mot  Italian  tr^s-ener- 
Kique,  que  je  lui  ai  fait  repeter  k  deux  reprises,  taut  il  me  paraissait 
ctrange  dans  cette  jolie  boucfae  !" 

M.  Mercey  is  no  great  lover  of  statistics;  but  to  this  there  is 
an  exception  in  favour  of  beauty,  which  induced  him  to  make 
estimates  and  calculations  in  the  different  countries  he  passed 
through,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  relative  quantum  of  beauty  in 
each.  Thus,  speaking  of  the  Tyrolese  women,  he  says  the  wo- 
men are  strong,  often  pretty,  sometimes  very  handsome — le  calcul 
sur  la  beauti  iiCa  presque  totyours  donne  trots  sar  douze.     He  has 
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not»  however,  been  very  precise  in  stating  the  data  on  which  he 
makes  his  calculations,  whether  the  old  and  the  young  are  all 
taken  as  they  come,  or  whether  only  those  ranging  within  a  cer- 
tain age.  The  terms  of  the  formula  may  make  a  material  dif- 
ference in  the  result.  In  his  second  edition  he  ought  to  clear  up 
this  important  point. 

Inifit,  a  small  town  between  Landeck  and  Inspruck,  may  be 
considered  (as  regards  canary  birds)  as  the  aviary  of  Europe.  The 
trade  in  these  birds  is  considerable.  An  inhabitant  informed 
M.  Mercey  that  in  a  good  breeding  year,  above  150,000  francs 
worth  of  this  musical  merchandize  is  exported,  Italy,  Germany, 
Prussia,  and  even  Russia,  are  the  consumers  of  the  stock. 

The  public  buildings  of  Inspruck  have  little  of  interest  ex» 
cept  the  tomb  of  Maximilian,  by  far  the  most  splendid  and 
singular  monument  in  Europe.  It  is  in  the  church  dedicated  to 
the  Holy  Cross.  Mr.  Latrobe's  account  of  this  is  better  than  that 
given  by  M.  Mercey,  and  we  copy  it. 

"  In  the  centre  of  the  main  aisle  rises  the  mausoleum  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  an  astonishing  work  of  art.  His  ashes  repose  under  the 
ponderous  tomb,  upon  the  sides  of  which  his  great  actions  are  detailed  in 
8  series  of  matchless  basso-relievos :  and  the  effigy  kneels  on  the  summit 
in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  the  face  turned  to  the  high  altar.  On  either 
side,  between  the  red  marble  columns  that  support  the  roof  and  the  altar 
screen,  stand  twenty-eight  gigantic  bronze  statues  of  the  princes  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  and  the  illustrious  knights  of  Christendom.  The 
noble  proportions,  elaborate  art,  and  workmanship;  the  curious  spe- 
cimens of  ancient  armour  and  costume  which  they  exhibit,  and  the  charm 
which  the  name  of  many  of  them  exercises  over  the  imagination  in  con- 
templating the  characters  and  deeds  of  past  times — all  conspire  to  render 
this  scene  a  strangely  interesting  one.  Besides  Rudolph  and  his  imme- 
diate issue,  the  eye  meets  with  several  of  the  illustrious  princes  of  Europe 
unconnected  with  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  There  stands  Tbeodoric, 
King  of  the  Goths,  and  Clovis,  and,  as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of  con- 
trast, our  own  Arthur  of  England,  a  fine  martial  figure,  stands  with  opeq 
beaver  between  Duke  Sigismund  with  his  heavy  robes  and  heavier  coun- 
tenance on  one  side,  and  the  grotesquely-armed  Theopertius  on  the  other, 

"  Few  figures  in  the  midst  of  that  crowned  and  imperial  assemblage 
strike  the  imagination  more  than  the  aged  figure  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
standing  erect,  with  the  symbols  of  holy  warfare  spread  over  his  shield, 
and  blazoned  npon  his  armour:  but  instead  of  the  kingly  crown  or  helmet, 
which  decorate  the  nrtyor  part  of  his  neighbours,  bearing  upon  his  head  his 
Master's  twisted  crown  of  thorns." — Pedestrian,  p.  59. 

These  imposing  figures  are  so  arranged,  that  on  fete  days  a 
wax  torch  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  each ;  the  effect  of  this 
scene  must  be  magnificent.  In  a  corner  of  the  same  churchy  a 
little  to  the  left  of  the  main  entrance,  under  a  plain  marble  flag- 
stone let  into  the  pavement,  lie  the  ashes  of  Andrew  Hofer,  a 
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peasant.  If  tbe  traveller  in  Switzerland  finds  the  name  of  Tell 
enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the  peasantry,  every  step  he  takes  in  the 
Tyrol  will  remind  him  of  Hofer :  there  is  not  a  cottage  which 
he  enters  in  which  the  traveller  does  not  see  between  the  cruci* 
fix  and  the  image  of  the  patron  saint,  some  representation  of 
him  in  the  dress  he  wore  when  leading  his  countrymen  to  their 
country's  battles.  Since  his  military  murder,  in  his  native  vallies 
Andrew  Hofer  is  revered  by  his  countrymen  as  a  saint  and 
martyr.  There  is  not  in  all  history  a  more  interesting  or  more 
instructive  episode  than  the  enterprises  of  Hofer  and  his  compa- 
nions;— the  perfidy  and  cruelty  of  Austria,  the  injustice  of  his 
execution  by  the  French,  the  matchless  energy  and  heroism  of  a 
band  of  peasants  led  on  by  one  of  themselves,  abandoned  by 
Austria,  by  their  own  nobles,  for  whom  they  were  fighting, 
making  head  against  the  powerful  armies  of  Bavaria  and  France,— 
ail,  unite  to  give  a  deep  interest  to  every  thing  which  relates  to 
the  patriot.  When  Hofer  was  led  out  to  execution,  his  impri- 
soned countrymen,  through  whom  he  passed,  could  not  contain 
their  indignation  and  cries  for  vengeance.  "  Silence,  I  pray  you,  my 
friends,"  he  said, ''  in  pity  both  to  you  and  myself — the  time  will 
come — I  am  about  to  die,  but  I  tell  you,  that  the  Tyrol  dies  not 
with  me."  There  are  not  a  few  in  the  Tyrol  who  already  look 
anxiously  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy. 

Whilst  at  Inspruck  M.  Mercey  makes  an  ascent  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Solstein;  from  thence  he  passes  over  the  Brenner 
to  Brixen,  makes  an  excursion  up  the  lower  valley  of  Meran,  and 
then  returns  to  Botzen,  from  Botzen  to  Trenti  and  from  Trent 
to  Roveredo:  and  he  has  well  described  the  beautiful  and  fertile 
country,  and  the  wild  and  romantic  scenery  through  which  his 
route  led  him,  illustrating  the  manners  of  the  people  by  little 
anecdotes  and  stories  picked  up  by  the  way.  It  is  the  frankness, 
simplicity  and  open-heartedness  of  the  people,  the  total  absence 
of  that  griping,  grasping  greediness  which  meets  the  traveller  at 
every  turn  m  Switzerland,  that  make  a  journey  in  the  Tyrol  so 
much  more  pleasant  than  one  amidst  the  wilder  grandeur  of  the 
Swiss  Alps  and  Lakes. 

Among  the  many  interesting  subjects  of  observation  afforded 
by  a  tour  in  the  Tyrol,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  gradual 
admixture  of  the  two  peoples  of  Italy  and  Germany.  On  most 
of  the  other  points  at  which  the  Alps  are  crossed,  the  change  is 
more  rapid,  whilst  the  original  difference  of  the  people  is  not  so 
marked :  in  passing  up  the  Valteline  the  difference  of  manners, 
language,  buildings,  Sec,  is  very  striking,  but  it  is  still  more  so  in 
passing  over  the  Brenner  down  the  valley  of  the  Adige.  At 
Koveredo,  M,  Mercey  observes  Italian  customs  begin  to  predo- 
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mintle  (  bo  oaths  are  now  heard  but  per  Diana,  per  BacckOf  or 
per  la  Madonna.  The  canaille  of  the  city,  half  naked,  lounge 
about,  or  aleep  under  the  shade  and  shelter  of  the  arcades ;  beg* 
gars  without  shirts  appear  in  silk  stockings  and  velvet  waist* 
coats;  here  begins  a  large  consumption  of  garlic,  onions,  and 
spices;  polenta  (a  sort  of  hasty-pudding  made  of  the  flour  of  the 
maize),  and  vegetables  form  the  principal  food  of  the  people. 
Nevertheless,  although  the  Italian  character  preponderates,  still 
the  Tyrolian  is  not  entirely  obliterated.  The  character  of  the 
people  ia  a  kind  of  fused  mass,  making  a  whole  in  which  southern 
spirit  and  gaiety  is  curiously  tempered  by  German  gravity  and 
phlegm.     It  exhibits  some  analogy  to  that  of  the  Brescians,  Ber- 

i^amese,  &c.,  but  the  German  mixture  prevailing  somewhat  more 
argely,  gives  an  original  and  piquant  tone  to  the  manners  of 
these  mountaineers. 

At  Roveredo  M,  Mercey  falls  in  with  two  travelling  compa- 
nions, the  one  an  Englishman  de  Cantorbiry,  (by  the  way,  scarcely 
a  single  name  of  a  place  is  spelt  correctly),  *'  bilieux,  froid,  jugeur 
ironique,  aux  ideas  precises  et  Americaines;" — the  other  an 
Italian,  who  is  poetical,  and  talks  something  very  like  nonsense. 
The  common  sense  of  the  Englishman  does  not  please  his  com* 
paiiions;  he,  in  truthi  rather  smacks  of  the  utilitarian  school,  and 
on  the  whole  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  very  pleasant  com- 
panion. He  finds  fault  with  what  all  have  felt  to  be  absurd,  as 
well  French  as  English,  namely,  the  expending  a  large  capital 
in  erecting  a  manufactory  in  the  style  and  on  the  scale  of  a 

Ealace,  six  times  larger  than  is  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  owner: 
is  proposal,  however,  that  the  money  which  might  have  been 
saved  by  not  building  palaces  which  the  owners  were  too  poor  to 
inhabit,  or  manufactories  too  lar^e  for  the  wants  of  trade,  should 
have  been  employed  in  the  erection  of  an  hospital  for  the  relief  of 
the  nest  of  beggars  by  which  they  were  surrounded  and  annoyed, 
cannot  be  considered  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  in  vogue, 
that  all  such  charities  are  detrimental  rather  than  beneficial.  We 
recommend  to  Monsieur  C Anglais  bilieux,  de  Cantorbery,  avec 
un  tisage  pdle  et  un  peu  rose,  et  des  yeux  iPun  vert  asset  terne, 
forthwith  to  read  Miss  Martineau's  admirable  tale  of  Cousin 
Marshall,  and  to  be  better  prepared  on  his  next  excursion  for 
any  sentimental  French  traveller  he  may  fall  in  with. 

Although  M.  Mercey  has  made  his  Englishman  as  atrabilarious 
and  as  cold  as  his  imagination  could  conceive,  he  has  put  into  his 
mouth  some  of  the  best  and  most  straight-forward  observations  in 
his  book.  Whether  they  were  really  uttered  by  him  or  not,  we 
have  no  fault  to  find,  except  that,  perhaps,  he  has  made  him  a 
little  too  bard  on  the  poetic  Italian,  when  his  course  of  enthusiasm 
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on  the  first  sight  of  Benaco  and  la  bella  Italia,  is  somewhat 
ruffled  by  the  light  of  the  white  uniforms  of  some  Austrian  soldiers 
on  their  march.  The  Englishman  breaks  out,  and  addressing  the 
Italian,  says,  "  these  are  your  masters  and  ever  will  be — the 
power  of  Italy  is  past.  All  nations  have  their  seasons,  yours  is 
in  the  sere  of  the  leaf,  your  winter  is  come.  These  men  have 
sabres,  guns,  and  cannon,  and  know  how  to  use  them — they  have 
leaders,  you  have  none :  you  know  neither  how  to  submit  or  to 
fight:  in  lieu  of  arms  you  have  nothing  but  words  to  oppose 
to  them."  The  Italian  is  sorely  galled  by  these  ill-natured  re- 
marks, and  tries  to  refute  them  in  the  best  manner  he  can. 

The  taste  of  M.  Mercey  evidently  leads  him  to  prefer  his  poe- 
tical to  his  matter-of-fact  companion.  They  have  some  long 
conversations  together,  in  which  the  Italian  initiates  him  into 
some  of  the  mysteries  of  domestic  life  in  Italy,  the  most  amusing 
part  of  which  is  his  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  manners  of 
the  Italian  ladies^  "  whether  they  are  not  either  too  affected  or 
too  natural  i" 

*'  Too  natural !"  exclaims  their  compatriot, — '*  that  is  to  say,  that  they 
are  ignorant  of  all  sabterfuge,  all  falsehood,  all  prudish  airs }  that  they 
hide  their  souls  no  more  than  they  do  their  faces,  strip  themselves  stark 
naked,  morally,  and  are  as  downright  as  others  are  coquettish.  All  this 
I  admit,  if  you  please.  At  the  end  of  a  single  day  you  know  whether  or 
not  you  will  be  allowed  to  pay  your  court :  whether  your  love  will  be 
returned:  whether  you  are  liked  or  disliked;  and,  if  the  place  is  already 
taken,  you  are  told  so  at  once.  The  day  after  you  have  been  seen  for 
the  first  time,  you  will  be  accepted,  or  at  once  sent  about  your  business. 
Our  beauties  are  neither  false  nor  cruel  enough  to  make  a  man  miserable 
merely  to  gratify  their  self-love.  What  you  call  love  at  first  sight  dis- 
gusts your  French  ladies  -,  but  with  us  such  attachments  are  as  durable  as 
sudden;  formed  in  an  instant,  they  become  eternal.  Two  persons  meet, 
are  smitten,  and  an  attachment  is  formed  which  lasts  for  life.  We  do 
things  as  nature  willed  they  should  be  done.  She  placed  voluptuousness 
in  the  foreground  as  a  bait ;  but  the  allurement  of  mere  sensual  pleasure 
soon  gives  way  to  more  intellectual  wants.  These  sentiments,  which  your 
cold  and  proud  souls  call  material,  become  spiritualized.*  •  Possession,  re- 
flection to  which  happiness  gives  birth,  and  perhaps  the  force  of  habit, 
strengthen  and  give  a  character  of  fidelity  and  durability  to  a  connection 
which  is  often  the  effect  of  chance.  It  is  rare  among  us  to  find  these 
kinds  of  unions  end  except  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties,  and  this 
constancy  has  more  of  merit,  inasmuch  as  it  is  enforced  by  no  contract, 
not  sworn  to  ring  in  hand,  before  a  priest  at  the  altar.  It  is  one  way  of 
making  amends  for  the  folly  of  matrimony.  Amongst  us  marriage  is  a 
mere  matter  of  business,  but  love  is  quite  another  thing: — it  is  love. 

"  They  were  well  aware  up  above,'*  said  he,  raising  his  eyes,  "  what 
they  were  about  when  they  gave  women  these  soft-sweet  forms,  that 
physical  beauty  which  man  does  not  possess,  and  in  surrounding  them 
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with  an  aimoiphere  of  Tcjuptaonsness  and  felicity !  .  •  •  We  ma  after 
them  because  they  are  pretty;  we  love  them  because  they  make  us 
happy ;  and  we  adhere  to  them  because  we  lo?e  theha,  or  even  only 
because  we  htroe  loved  them.*' 

And  as  an  exemplification  of  the  truth  of  his  remark,  he  re- 
lates an  instance  of  a  liaison  of  this  kind  where,  after  a  duration 
of  eight  years,  the  lady,  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  Bergamo, 
was  seized  with  the  small-pox,  from  which  she  escaped  with  life, 
but  with  the  total  sacrifice  of  her  beauty.  To  the  credit  of  the 
lover,"  il  I'aima  comme  auparavaot;  il  etait  aussi  tendre,  aussi 
empress^  aupr^s  de  son  monstre,  qu'il  avait  £t6  autrefois  aupris  de 

la  belle  Giletta Il  voyait  avec  les  yeux  de  Thabitude  et  du 

pass^j  ou,  j'aime  mieux  encore  le  croire,  avec  les  yeux  du  coeur/' 

From  Riva  M.  Mercey  goes  along  the  Lake  of  Garda  to  De- 
zenzano  by  steam,  having  first  made  an  expedition  to  Arco  and 
Torbole.  At  Torbole  he  witnesses  a  lake  storm.  No  traveller, 
since  the  time  of  Virgil,  ever  visits  the  accommodating  Garda 
without  a  tempest. 

*'  ■     ■     ■  Tu  lare  maxime  tuque, 

Fluctibus  et  fremttu  assnrgens,  Benace,  xnarino.*' 

And  here  the  tour  ends. 

M.  Mercey  is  a  bad  describer  of  scenery  and  seasons.  Yet 
from  tbe  various  attempts,  it  would  seem  that  he  considers  this  his 
forte.  Hb  pages  are  crowded  with  descriptions.  Mountains 
and  mountain  ranges  with  snow,  bare  and  barren  without  snow; 
rivers  sluggish  and  slow,  foaming  and  furious;  torrents,  forests, 
lakes  and  plains,  and  under  every  aspect,  sun-rise,  sun-set,  the 
full  glare  of  meridian  day,  the  grey  of  evening,  and  night  dark- 
ness, all  are  brought  into  play.  And  yet  he  has  scarcely  ever 
succeeded  in  impressing  on  the  reader's  mind  either  a  clear  or 
vivid  image  of  any  one  of  the  scenes  he  has  described.  He  talks 
much  about  painting  and  the  picturesque,  and  is  himself  no  mean 
artist,  as  before  observed;  but  neither  his  descriptions  nor  his 
drawings  exhibit  any  great  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  com- 
position or  of  broad  massing.  Whilst  he  should  be  seeking  after 
general  character,  he  loses  himself  in  the  details,  and  probably 
he  considers  description  a  much  more  easy  matter  than  it  really 
is.     The  short  paragraph  or  two  in  Dr.  Clarke's  travels,  (we 

Juote  from  recollection,)  in  which  he  describes  the  basin  in  which 
nspruck  is  situated  as  so  surrounded  by  the  overhanging  hills, 
that  the  wolves,  prowling  amidst  the  mountain  tops,  look  down 
into  the  streets  of  the  city,  gives  a  better  notion  of  the  place  than 
any  one  of  the  elaborate  descriptions  contained  in  M.  Mercey's 
two  volumes.     A  little  more  thought,  a  little  less  care  as  to  the 
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6nith  and  the  accessories,  more  attention  to  the  compeutioa  aa  a 
llhole,  with  a  studied  determination  to  say  no  more  than  is  felt, 
and  not  to  write  at  all  until  something  is  actually  felt, — will  make 
M.  Mercey's  next  work  (as  far  as  sentiments  and  descriptions 
go)  better  worth  reading  than  the  one  before  us.  At  present  he 
seems  in  a  constant  state  of  sickly  preparation ;  he  would  seem  to 
grow  his  descriptions  and  sentimental  feelings  as  people  do  mus- 
tard and  cress,  only  to  cut  them  down  by  handfuls,  theyery  moment 
the  first  seed-leaves  peep  above  the  ground.  We  fear  that  much 
ichQoling  on  this  head  is  necessary;  for  just  preceding  a  flood  of 
vapid  and  detailed  description  of  the  first  view  of  the  lake  of 
Qarda,  from  a  high  point  of  the  road  from  Roveredo  to  Riva, 
he  makes  his  Italian  companion  burst  forth  with  th^  beautiful 
description  by  Dante  of  the  same  scene. 

''  Suso  in  Italia  bella  giace  an  laco 

Appid  deir  Alpe,  cbe  serra  Lamagna^ 

Sovra  TiroUi,  cbe  ha  nome  BenacQ. 
Per  mille  fonti  e  piu,  credo,  si  bagna, 

Tra  Garda,  e  val  Ca,  monica  e  Penniao, 

Dell*  acqaa  cbe  nel  detto  lago  stagna. 
Loco  h  nel  mezzo  \k  dove  li  Trentino 

Pastore,  e  quel  di  Brescia,  e  il  Veronese 

Segnar  poria,  se  fesse  quel  caminOk 
Siede  Pescbiera,  bello  e  forte  a^ese 

Da  fronteggiar  Bresciani  e  BergamascUy 

Onde  la  rtva  intorao  piii  discese. 
I?i  convien  cbe  tutto  quanto  cascbi 

Ci5  cbe  in  grembo  a  Benaco  itar  non  puii 

£  fassi  fiume  gid  pei  verdi  paschi. 
Tosto  cbe  I'acqua  a  correr  roette  c6, 

Non  piCi  Benaco,  ma  Mincio  si  cfaiama 

Fino  a  Governo,  dove  cade  in  Po. 
Non  molto  ha  corso,  cbe  trova  una  lama 

Nella  qual  si  distende  e  la  impaluda, 

£  suol  di  state  talor  esser  grama."  * 


*  "  In  beauteous  Italy  a  \aikt  there  lies, 

Its  name  Benacui,  over  the  T^rol, — 
Above  it,  iiigh  tlie  lofty  Alps  arise; — 

More  than  a  thousand  gushing  springs,  I  weco. 
Which  'twizt  CamonTca  and  Garda  roll. 
This  lake  receives  within  its  bosom  sheen. 

Here  is  a  spot  where  Brescia's  Bishop  might 
Meet  with  Verona's,  and  with  Trento*s  too, 
And  give  their  blessiags  in  each  other's  sight* 

Where  slopes  the  bank  with  easier  descent, 
Against  the  Bergamese  and  Brescian  foe 
A  wariika  finont  Peachterm  dotb  praient 
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A  description  of  this  beautiful  counhry,  (the  commaiioewient  of 
the  magnificent  series  of  lakes,— beginning  with  Garda,  and  end* 
jng  with  Orta, — which  lies  along  the  foot  of  the  Alpine  chain^ 
iDteraecting  the  fertile  plains  of  Lombardy,)  at  once  so  siniplf 
and  poetical .-^ whilst  from  its  accuracy  it  might  almost  serve  as  t 
map«*<-one  should  have  supposed  must  have  given  him  the  key  be 
was  in  search  of*  We  had  written  these  observations  before  we 
found,  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume,  that  M.  Mercey  had 
entered  fully  into  the  merits  and  demerits  of  description,  and  its 
difficulties.  And  we  can  only  express  our  surprise,  that  one  who 
baa  thought  so  much  and  so  well  on  the  subject  should  have 
failed  so  completely  in  the  execution. 

From  what  we  have  already  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  think 
favourably  on  the  whole  of  M.  Mercey  as  an  amusing  writer  of 
a  very  light  book.  He  has  succeeded  well  enough,  we  have  no 
doubt,  to  induce  him  to  write  another;  if  he  does,  we  hope  thai 
he  may  be  induced  to  add  a  little  more  ballast,  a  little  more  phi* 
losophy  and  observation,  and  to  omit  some  portion  of  his  aenti* 
meot  and  description;  and  as  he  grows  older,  he  will  probably 
find  fewer  Julias  in  the  salles  a  manger^  and  that  the  J'elUwima 
notttM  win  be  less  frequent,  There  were  parts  of  the  country 
which  he  omitted  to  see,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  that 
which  he  visited,  quite  as  interesting  and  as  beautiful  as  the 
scenes  he  describes;  we  allude  particularly  to  the  Pusterthal,  the 
Val  de  None,  opposite  to  Salurno,  on  the  road  between  i3otzen 
and  Trent,  the  valley  of  the  Salza,  from  Saltzburg  to  Badgastien, 
and  the  beautiful  lake  of  the  Kiinig-see  on  the  confines  of  Ua« 
varia,  which  would  have  well  repaid  him  for  the  trouble  of  a  visit. 
No  one  going  to  the  Tyrol  should  omit  any  one  of  these. 

We  have  no  room,  and  it  is  beyond  our  province,  to  make  any 
particular  observations  on  Mr.  lng]is*8  Travels  in  the  Ti^rol,  al- 
ready adverted  to,  and  which  appeared  about  the  same  time  with 
Id.  Mercey's  Tour;  but  we  must  remark  that  its  merits  are  far 
inferior  to  those  of  the  same  author's  Spain  in  18S0.  Some 
inaccuracies  show  that  the  observations  must  have  been  made  at 


There  full  ihe  wattrs  witli  their  iwelling  tide, 

That  from  Benucus'  boKMii  running  u'e% 

111  limpid  itreamt  thruugh  verdant  iiieadowt  glidt. 
1/Vheii  from  the  laiie  it  first  begins  to  flow, 

Ti*  Mincio  calKd — BeiiHCus  iiuw  no  more— 

£Vn  to  (loveriiu,  where  it  joins  ihv  Po. 
Nor  wandtTctb  r«r,  Itrfore  it  finds  a  plain, 

OVr  wiiivh  its  waves  in  stagnant  pools  are  spread; 

Where,  in  the  siunraer,  noxious  va|Jours  reign.*' 
From  Mr.Wright*!  very  able  Uoiuiatlon  of  the  Inftmo,  recently  published,  CntO  XS« 
Sati  ei<.-8t. 
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kaat  iti  haste^  and  almost  afford  ground  for  suspecting  that  he 
could  not  have  seen  all  the  places  he  describes.  We  must  take 
the  liberty  of  giving  Mr.  Inglis  one  caution,  (which  future  travel- 
lers will  do  well  to  keep  in  mind,)  and  it  is  on  a  subject  of  import- 
ance; namely,  when  travelling  in  a  country  subject  to  tbe  dommion 
of  Austria,  to  be  careful  not  to  repeat  conversations  on  political 
subjects.  In  a  short  expedition  up  the  Pusterthal,  Mr.  Inglis  has 
repeated  some  observations  of  that  kind,  with  indications  of  the 
place  and  persons,  sufficient,  one  should  suppose,  to  secure  his  un- 
fortunate friends  a  place  in  some  Austrian  dungeon,  as  a  reward 
for  their  confidence  in  him.  Does  Mr.  Inglis  suppose  that  Prince 
Metternich  is  so  indifferent  to  what  is  said  by  writers  on  the 
Tyrol,  as  not  to  read  by  himself  or  deputy  all  that  is  written  upon 
it?  and  (knowing  what  he  does  of  Austrian  politics  and  police) 
can  he  suppose  that  his  friends'  interests  will  be  advanced  by 
publishing  to  the  world,  the  sentiments  they  uttered  in  the  free- 
dom of  personal  intercourse?  Our  only  hope  is,  that  the  inter- 
locutors are  imaginary,  or  at  least  that  they  are  so  disguised  as  to 
elude  all  vigilance,  even  of  the  Austrian  police.  Mr.  Inglis  is  not 
the  only  one  who  has  erred  grievously  on  this  head.  Others  have 
fecklessly  compromised  tbe  interests  of  those  who,  in  confidential 
communication  expresse4  opinions,  the  publication  of  which 
might  have  been  their  ruin» 


Art.  VIII. —  I.  Die  Poesie  der  Troubadours,  Nach  gedruciteti 
und  handschriji lichen  Werken  derselben  dargestellt  von  Fried- 
rich  Diez,  ausserordentlich  Professor  an  der  Konigl.  Preus- 
sischen  Rheinuniversitat.  (The  Poetry  of  the  Troubadours, 
illustrated  from  their  printed  and  manuscript  Works,  by 
F.  Diez,  Professor  Extraordinary  in  the  Royal  Prussian  Uni- 
versity of  Bonn.)     Zwickau,  1  S£().     8vo. 

2.  Leben  und  Werke  der  Troubadours.  Ein  Bdtrag  zur 
ndhern  Kenntniss  des  Miitelaltersy  von  F.  Diez.  (Lives  and 
Works  of  the  Troubadours,  a  Contribution  towards  a  more 
intimate  Knowledge  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  F»  Diez.) 
Zwickau,  1829.     8vo. 

F£w  chapters  in  the  whole  history  of  literature  have  been  al- 
lowed to  remain  incomplete  for  so  long  a  period,  as  those  which 
relate  to  the  Troubadours  of  Provence  and  their  illustrious  rivals^ 
the  Trouveurs  of  Normandy.  Of  the  two,  the  Provencal  poets 
have  undoubtedly  the  least  reason  to  complain  of  the  neglect 
which  this  implies,  for  to  them  fame  was  dealt  out  with  an  un- 
sparing hand.  Schlegel  says, ''  tout  le  monde  parlait  des  Trou- 
badours," adding,  with  equal  truth,  "  et  personne  ne  le?  connais* 
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salt  ;^  and  from  this  ignorance  of  their  proper  claims  to  admira^ 
tion,  their  encomiasts  long  continued  to  attribute  to  them  the 
sparkling  qualities  for  which  their  Norman  contemporaries  were 
pre-eminently  distinguished,  and  to  load  them  with  praises  at  the 
expense  of  those  whose  equal  merits  were  left  at  once  "  unho- 
noured  and  unsung."  When  at  length  the  works  of  Barbazan. 
Legrand,  and  other  editors  of  the  remains  of  the  Norman  poets, 
obtained  for  the  latter  that  attention  which  had  been  so  long  de« 
nied  them,  a  violent  reaction  in  the  opinions  of  the  reading  public 
threw  the  merits  of  the  Troubadours  into  a  state  of  temporary 
oblivion ;  and  it  was  not  until  Raynouard  published  his  inestim«> 
able  Choix  des  Poesies  originales  des  Trouhadouh,  that  there  ex- 
isted materials  to  enable  us  to  form  anything  like  a  just  apprecia- 
tion either  of  the  faults  or  beauties  of  these  brilliant  votaries  of 
"  le  gai  saber."  Not  that  there  had  been  wanting  writers  willing 
to  employ  their  pens  in  recording  their  history :  of  such  there  were 
many;  but  all  of  them,  from  Nostradamus  down  to  Millot,  alike 
deBcient  in  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  subject,  the  want 
of  which  was  but  poorly  compensated  by  their  blind  and  indiscri- 
minating  admiration.  Raynouard's  volumes  at  length  dispersed 
the  clouds  which  had  so  long  overshadowed  the  bright  star  of 
Provengal  poetry ;  and  when  it  again  shone  forth  upon  the  world, 
it  seemed  to  have  acquired  fresh  lustre  from  the  obscurity  in 
which  it  had  for  a  time  been  enveloped.  In  the  pages  of  that 
learned  and  admirably  edited  collection,  will  be  found  materials 
of  equal  interest  to  the  poetical  amateur,  the  philologist,  and  the 
historical  student :  the  first  is  provided  with  an  ample  store  of  his 
favorite  reading,  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  originality  of  the 
ideas,  as  well  as  the  pleasing  harmony  of  the  versification ;  the 
second  is  instructed  by  the  copious  and  skilful  development  of  a 
language  possessing  beauties,  which  have  been  but  imperfectly 
transmitted  to  its  descendants;  and  the  third  gratified  by  a  dis- 
play of  historical  facts  and  allusions  tending  to  throw  new  light 
upon  the  state  of  society  in  the  so  called  good  old  times.  We 
feel  a  pleasure  in  paying  this  just  tribute  of  approbation  to 
M.  Raynouard's  work,  which,  when  completed  by  his  long-pro- 
mised glossary,  will  long  remain  a  model  of  imitation  for  all  simi- 
lar works.  To  the  attention  which  its  publication  has  excited  on 
behalf  of  the  Troubadours,  we  are  probably  indebted  for  the  pre- 
sent volumes  on  the  subject  by  Professor  Diez,  of  which  we  pro- 
pose to  give  our  readers  such  an  account  as  may  make  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Trouba- 
dours and  their  poetry. 

Under  this  name  of  Troubadours  (a  name  derived  from  the 
Provencal  trobaire,  to  find ;  trobador,  the  finder  or  inventor),  are 
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hlduded  ill  those  poets  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuriesi 
whose  writings  are  composed  in  the  langue  d'Oc,  or  Provencal 
tongue,  one  of  the  oldest,  and,  in  various  points  of  view,  one  of 
tlie  most  remarkable  of  the  languages  which  derive  their  origio 
from  the  corruption  of  the  Latin,  and  which  was  spoken  both  ta 
the  South  of  France  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Spain.  It  is  not 
easy  to  fii  the  precise  boundaries  within  which  this  language  was 
used ;  for  general  purposes,  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  say,  that 
it  was  the  prevalent  idiom  south  of  the  Loire;  while  its  rival*  the 
langue  d(jil  (the  Norman  French),  was  the  dialect  of  the  pro- 
vinces to  the  north  of  that  river.  In  Spain,  the  langue  dCOc  was 
chiefly  used  in  Aragon,  Catalonia,  Valencia,  Murcia,  and  the 
Balearic  Islands,  where,  according  to  Bastero,  it  existed  in  a  cer* 
tain  degree  of  purity  so  late  as  17^4,  when  he  wrote  upon  the 
subject;  while  in  the  south  of  France  it  had  been  long  supplanted 
by  the  Limousin,  Languedocian,  8lc. 

The  exact  period  to  which  we  may  assign  the  origin  of  TroiH 
badour  poetry  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  The  contemporary 
Latin  literature,  holding  no  doubt  its  vernacular  rival  in  little  ea* 
teem,  makes  scarcely  any  mention  of  it ;  while  from  the  earliest 
of  those  votaries  of  the  Provencal  muse  whose  works  have  been 
handed  down  to  us,  we  derive  Utile  or  no  information  on  the  sub* 
ject,  and  we  are  therefore  reduced  to  conjectures.  In  every 
country  it  should  be  remembered,  that  popular  poetry  is  alwaya 
the  oldest;  and  as  it  is  ever  distinguished  by  simplicity,  both  in 
the  style  of  its  narratives  and  descriptions,  and  in  the  metrical 
form  in  which  it  is  composed,  so  it  finds  most  favour  in  those 
times  when  men's  minds  are  filled  with  a  belief  in  the  marvellouSi 
and  their  spirits  inflamed  by  a  longing  after  adventure.  The  rea* 
son  of  this  is  obvious;  for  it  is  in  the  results  of  these  exciting  in* 
fluences,  that  popular  poetry  every  where  finds  its  most  attractive 
materials.  Production,  as  the  political  economists  have  it,  is  the 
consequence  of  demand,  and  it  applies  to  poetry  as  well  as  to 
^very  thing  else.  From  the  demand  for  these  popular  composi- 
tions, arose  the  wandering  minstrtls,  whose  business  it  was  to  tra* 
vel  round  the  country,  reciting  tales  and  adventures,  and  relieving 
the  monotony  of  their  recitations  by  musical  accompaniments. 
To  this  class  of  adventurers,  whose  powers  of  amusement  were 
adapted  to  the  understunding  and  taste  of  hearers  of  every  rank, 
the  cabin  of  the  serf  and  the  hall  of  his  feudal  master  alike  were 
open.  The  chroniclers  who  have  written  since  the  eighth  century 
make  frequent  mention  of  them,  under  the  names  of  joculatoret, 
ministraies,  scupra,  mimif  &c.  and  it  is  obvious,  from  many  allu- 
sions in  contemporary  writers,  that  they  often  assumed  the  cha- 
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raeters  of  bujfoon  or  je$ter,  when  Uiose  of  singer  and  musiciao 
fiiUedto  please. 

Nowhere  did  these  amusing  companions  find  hearUer  weU 
eooie  than  in  the  southern  parts  of  France ;  and  that  their  eaei^ 
tioas  were  rewarded  with  something  more  substantial  than  empty 

Eiiae,  we  may  gather   from    the  bitter  complaint  of  Philip 
ouakea^  a  Norman  poet  of  the  thirteenth  century* 

**  Quar  qoant  li  baens  rois  Charlemaine 

Ot  toat  mise  a  son  demaiae, 

Provence  cfui  muU  est  plentire 

De  yIds,  de  bois,  d*aigue  de  rive 

As  leceours,  as  menestreux. 

Qui  sent  auques  luxurieux, 

Le  donna  toute  e  depart!.''  * 

But  at  length  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  the  times,  which 
forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages.  The  rudeness 
which,  up  to  the  eleventh  century,  characterized  the  behaviour  of 
the  nobles,  then  gave  way,  and  a  more  refined  and  intellectual 
mode  of  life  began  to  display  itself  in  the  palace  and  the  castle; 
and  this  refinement,  which  we  now  recognize  as  the  spirit  of  chi- 
valry, may  be  said  to  have  been  prepared  by  the  institution  of 
kniehthood,  and  completed  by  the  operation  of  the  first  crusade. 

The  popular  poetry,  as  it  then  existed,  was  not  adapted  to  this 
alteration  m  the  complexion  of  society,  the  tone  of  which  had  be- 
come  much  more  artificial.  As  poetry,  in  order  to  please,  must 
be  in  unison  with  the  feelings  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
there  necessarily  arose  a  more  artificial  style  of  composition, 
which,  having  its  origin  in  the  spirit  of  knighthood,  reflected  back 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  source  from  which  it  sprung. 

It  was  in  the  south  of  France  that  this  first  made  its  appear- 
ance ;  for  that  rich  and  fertile  country,  "  abounding  in  all  that 
could  delight  the  senses  and  soothe  the  imagination,"  and  enjoy- 
ing, beyond  most  other  European  states,  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, prosperity,  and  domestic  peace,  was  indeed  the  cradle  of 
kni{|hthood ;  which,  allying  itself  there,  more  closely  and  at  an 
earlier  period  than  elsewhere,  with  the  enjoyments  of  life,  a  pas- 
sion for  display,  and  a  homage  to  the  fair  sex,  thus  united  all  the 
necessary  materials  of  cultivated  poetry.  There  it  was  that,  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  crusades,  chivalry  reached  the 
summit  of  its  glory ;  and  there,  about  the  same  time,  we  may  see 
all  the  characters  of  Troubadour  poetry  fully  displayed  in  the 
productions  of  Pierre  Rogier  and  his  contemporaries. 

*  "  Wbcs  Charlemagne  had  bnnight  all  ooantries  Qniler  his  dominfon,  he  mtdS 
•ver  «id  divided  the  whole  of  Ftortace,  which  if  rich  In  wine,  woods  sod  liven, 
•BWDg  the  luzarioQi  wiMciuis  and  minitreli." 
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Tk  TroMboMtom  themKifcs,  with  die  octpoam  of  Gointtt 
Rjqoier,  are  silent  as  to  the  origio  of  &e  ait  tkev  pfacDMd.  Ib 
a  pMi  writleo  b;  faiai  in  the  jear  1875,  in  &e  fonn  of  a  peti- 
toon  to  Alpbomo  X.  of  Castille,  rcbtive  to  certain  dfconstanoes 
eonnertod  with  Ae  poets,  he  tonches,  bnt  nnfbftnnaidy  far  too 
bricHy,  apMi  this,  to  us.  highly  inteiesting  topic  The  opinion  of 
a  distingoisbed  irotary  of  the  Provencal  nnse  is.  however,  of  too 
mnch  importance  to  be  <»Terlookcd ;  and  we  nnst  not,  diereforc, 
omit  quoting  the  few  words  he  bestows  npon  it,  for  the  sake  of 
the  hints  with  which  they  fnmisb  ns. 


"  Car  per  homes  seoatz 
Sertz  de  cslqne  saber 
Fo  tiobada  per  vcr 
De  primier  jogjaria 
Per  metr'els  bos  en  via 
D*slegrier  e  d'ooor. 
L'efttmnien  an  sabor 
D  anzir  d'aqoel  que  sap 
Tocao  issir  a  cap, 
£  donan  alegrier. 
Perqu'cl  pros  de  primier 
Volgron  joglsr  aver, 
£t  enquar  per  dever 
N'an  tug  li  grao  senbor. 
PueU  fonm  trobador 
Per  bos  faitz  tecontar 
CbantRQ  e  per  laazar 
4  Los  pros  el  enardir 

Ed  DOS  faitz,  car  cbauzir 

Los  sap  tal,  qae  Do'ls  fa  .  . 

Aisi  a  moD  albir 

Comenset  joglaria 

£  cadaas  vivia 

Ab  plazer  entr*els  pros."* 

From  this  passage  we  should  conclude,  first,  that  the  Jongleurs, 
or  musicians,  were  of  earlier  date  than  the  Troubadours,  and,  like 
them,  formed  part  of  the  retinue  of  a  court;  and  secondly^  that 
the  cultivated  or  court  poetry  had  its  origin  from  certain  masters 
of  it,  and  not  from  the  nobles  themselves,  whose  feats  and  praises 
indeed  were  but  subjects  for  the  songs. 

Professor  Diez  denies  that  there  existed  among  the  Trouba- 


•  • 


•  <« 


Verily yjongleric,  in  Ihe  beginning,  was  iittroduccd  b^  wise  and  learned  men.  in 
order  to  procure,  by  well  plajred  instrumentsi  bonour  and  enjoyment  to  tbe  nobles. 
ThcMS  in  the  beginning  kept  jongleurs,  and  in  the  present  day  tlie  great  ones  of  th«  land 
do  so.  Afterwards  came  Tniubadoura,  lo  sing  of  high  deeds,  and  so  to  praise  the 
nobles  as  to  incite  others  to  imitate  them.  For  tboie  who  cannot  BCCOiiipli»h  sucht 
may  know  how  to  appreciate  them." 
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douiB  established  societies  or  academies  for  the  encouragement 
pf  Poetry — or  even  Courts  of  Love;  and  refers  to  a  volume 
which  he  has  published  on  the  subject  of  the  latter  most  remark- 
able tnstitiitions  for  proofs  in  support  of  his  opinion.  This 
volume  vre  have  not  yet  seen,  and  must  therefore  postpone  for 
the  present  our  observations  upon  this  point  of  Provengal  literary 
history. 

And  here  we  may  as  well  point  out  the  distinction  between  the 
Troubadours  and  Jongleurs.  The  name  of  Troubadours,  by 
which  were  designated  those  who  occasionally  employed  them- 
selves in  poetical  composition,  was  very  frequently  considered  as 
applicable  only  to  the  Lyric  poets :  many  of  whom  complain  of 
the  attention  with  which  the  nobles  listened  to  the  recital  of  tales 
and  romances.  Most  of  the  Troubadours  Mere  skilled  both 
in  music  and  singing,  such  as  were  not  so  supplying  their  defi« 
ciences,  like  Pierre  Cardinal  and  Guiraut  de  Bomeil,  by  retain- 
ing a  Jongleur  in  their  service.  Some  even  composed  the  airs 
to  which  their  verses  were  sung.  At  a  period  too  when  there 
were  more  ears  to  listen  to  the  recital  of  wonders  and  adventures, 
than  eyes  capable  of  reading  them,  the  ability  to  read  aloud  such 
matters  was  no  trifling  accomplishment,  and  one  for  which 
Amaut  de  Maruelh  was  much  distinguished.  "  Legia  de  Ro" 
nmns^*  says  the  Provencal  biography  of  this  poet ;  and  the  same 
authority  mentions  Elias  Cairel  as  celebrated  for  another  accom- 
plishment equally  rare,  that  of  being  able  to  write ;  **  bene  scrivia 
mots  e  sons."  There  was  no  dishonour  attached  to  the  name 
of  Troubadour — Kings  have  not  been  ashamed  to  claim  it-*-and 
the  characters  of  the  Knight  and  Troubadour  were  frequently 
united  in  the  same  person. 

The  Jongleurs  who  made  their  calling  the  source  of  their  sub<« 
sistence  did  not  compose,  but  accompanied  with  their  musical 
iustruments  the  productions  of  those  Troubadours,  who  were 
unskilled  in  the  science  of  harmony,  and  likewise  sang  the  songs 
which  the  Poets  had  composed.  To  them  it  more  particularly 
belonged  to  relate  the  innumerable  tales  which  were  current  ii^ 
the  country.  Nay,  more,  many  of  them  varied  the  entertainments 
at  which  they  were  present  by  exhibitions  of  mimicry^  and  sleight 
of  hand. 

The  spirit  of  chivalry  made  it  imperative  on  the  nobles  to  keep 
open  bouse  for  all  the  wandering  followers  of  war  and  minstrelsy^ 
and  the  poets,  by  perpetually  echoing  the  sentiment  that  it  was 
more  noble  to  give  than  to  receive,  kept  this  feeling  alive  in  tha 
breasts  of  the  rich,  and  ensured  for  themselves  welcome  and 
hospitality  in  their  dwellings.  The  palace  of  the  prince  and  the( 
hall  of  the  great  feudal  Iprd  were  alike  open  to  ^m* 
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Here  at  the  feasts,  which  succeeded  the  chase  or  the  tovma* 
ments,  would  both  Troudadours  and  Jongleurs  display  their  skill, 
and  receive  the  honours  and  recompense  to  which  their  eiertions 
were  deemed  entitled.  Sometimes  they  were  rewarded  by  pre* 
seuts  of  coursers  and  their  trappings,  sometimes  by  rich  clothingi 
sometimes  also  by  money.  And  that  the  Jongleurs  were  treated 
much  after  the  same  fashion,  we  learn  from  Raimon  de  Miraval> 
who  advises  the  one  whom  he  retained  in  his  service,  to  seek  out 
certain  patrons  of  song,  who  would  give  him  garments  and  a 
horse. 

That  both  poets  and  musicians  were  munificently  requited  for 
flieir  endeavours  to  amuse  their  patronS|  the  mere  list  of  thostf 
who  encouraged  the  votaries  of  Provencal  Poetry  will  sufficiently 
testify.  Among  the  first  of  these,  we  see  several  of  the  Counts 
of  Provence  of  the  house  of  Barcelona,  to  wit,  Raymond  Be* 
Fengar  the  Third ;  his  son  Alphonso  the  Second ;  and  his  son  and 
successor  Raymond  Berengar  the  Fourth.  Our  own  chivalrous 
king 

"  Richard,  who  robbed  the  Lion  of  his  heart 
And  smote  the  Paynim  foe  in  Palestine,*' 

vied  with  these  Provencal  rulers  in  good-M'ill  to  the  Trouba- 
dours*-nay,  it  is  even  contended  that  he  enrolled  himself  among 
their  number.  His  mother,  the  haughty  Eleanor  of  Guienne, 
evinced  her  gratitude  for  the  manner  in  which  the  Troubadours 
bad  sung  the  praises  of  her  sex,  by  her  powerful  and  continued 
patronage ;  and  in  this  labour  of  love  she  was  rivalled  by  the  Vis- 
countess Ermengarde  of  Narbonne. 

Alfonso  the  Second,  of  Aragon,  was  another  mighty  prkice  who 
honoured  our  poets  with  his  countenance,  and  both  Peter  the 
Second  and  Third  imitated  his  example ;  in  Castile,  they  were  not 
less  favoured  by  the  kings  Alphonso  the  Ninth  and  Tenth. 

It  is  needless  for  ns  to  swell  the  catalogue  of  their  patrons.  It 
need  not  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  as  they  were  the  heralds  of 
men's  reputations,  all,  of  any  rank,  should  be  glad  to  secure  by 
fair  words  and  liberal  gifts,  a  place  of  note  in  those  rolls  of  fame 
which  it  was  the  business  of  our  poets  to  emblaaon. 

But  the  fairest  day  will  have  an  end,  and  the  bright  reign  of 
the  Provencal  Poets  was  at  last  brought  to  a  close  after  a  dura- 
tion of  about  two  hundred  years.  Various  theories  have  been 
propounded  by  way  of  accounting  for  this  overthrow;  among 
Ivbich,  that  which  has  been  most  insisted  on,  namely,  the  suc- 
cessful literary  cultivation  of  other  tongues  of  Roman  origin,  is 
regarded  by  Professor  Diez  as  the  one  which  is  most  easily  re- 
futed. For  when  Dante  appeared,  Provencal  poetry  had  already 
declined,  sinee  ^  older,  masters  of  it  are  tdone  meotioiied  1^ 
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lum ;  while  of  his  Troubadour  contemporaries  be  appears  to  have 
been  wholly  ignorant. 

The  poetry  of  the  Provencals  had  its  rise  in  the  pure  spirit  of 
chivalry  which  animated  the  twelfth  century,  and  exhibited  itself 
IB  the  poetical  character  of  that  age.  When,  therefore,  in  the 
course  of  evenls,  the  impoverishment  of  the  nobles,  partly  re» 
suiting  from  the  expenses  incurreci  by  them  in  the  crusades,  and 
other  warlike  enterprizes,  and  partly  from  their  extravagance  and 
love  of  display,  combined  with  other  causes,  such  as  the  increased 
power  of  the  burghers,  to  compel  them  to  adopt  a  more  retired 
mode  of  life ;  this  poetry  was  no  longer  in  request.  It  could  only 
exist  in  the  sunshine  of  a  Court,  and  these  beams  of  favor  being 
withdrawn,  its  votaries  ceased  to  strike  the  chords  to  which  the 
hearts  of  its  former  patrons  no  longer  responded.  In  short,  what« 
ever  might  be  the  remote  causes  of  the  decline,  the  immediate  one 
is  as  correctly  as  quaintly  indicated  by  Nostradamus: — '*  Mais 
defaiilans  des  Mecenas,  defaillirent  aussi  les  poetes."  Other 
causes,  such  as  the  religious  wars  against  the  Albigeoses,  the 
accession  of  the  House  of  Anjou  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  the 
removal  of  the  Papal  Court  from  Avignon,  &c.  no  doubt  contri- 
buted to  the  same  result*  There  were  still,  it  is  true,  poets  and 
singers  who  claimed  and  received  the  hospitality  formerly  be* 
stowed  upon  them,  but  they  were  generally  of  the  lowest  grade, 
whose  misconduct  at  length  occasioned  their  banishment.  Those 
who  were  ennobled  by  the  high  feelings  which  once  animated  the 
hearts  of  the  Troubadours  were  few  indeed.  Guiraut  Riquier*s 
poem  shows  the  spirit  which  influenced  these  latter  masters,  and 
his  life  their  fate. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  rise,  reign,  and  downfall  of  the 
"  Poetry  of  the  Troubadours,"  as  developed  in  the  first  division 
of  Professor  Diex's  volume,  bearing  that  title,  we  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  that  more  important  part  of  it,  the  poetry  itself. 

The  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  is  distinguished  by  three 
several  characteristics,  of  which^  the  first  is  simplicity  of  idea-* 
but  it  is  the  simplicity  of  art,  not  the  barrenness  of  ignorance* 
The  poets  seek  not 

'*  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet," 

but  are  well  content  to  exhibit  the  works  of  nature  as  finished  by 
her  master*hand,  and  only  step  out  of  the  straight  and  narrow 
road  of  simplicity  to  which  tliey  for  the  most  part  confine  thera^ 
selves,  to  display  the  metaphysical  casuistry  which  marked  their 
code  of  love.    Their  praises  of  virtuous  and  heroic  deeds^  their 
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detestation  of  tyranny  and  hypocrisy,  are  alike  distinguished  hy  a 
stern  and  dignified  simplicit}',  which  gives  them  increased  force 
by  stamping  them  emanations  from  a  love  of  truth — outpourings 
of  a  spirit  of  justice.  Their  second  characteristic  is  delicacy  of 
expression,  and  the  last  and  most  important,  a  spirit  of  originality, 
the  necessary  result  of  the  varied  and  novel  influences  from  which 
it  sprung,  and  which  imparts  a  charm  to  these  compositions,  such 
as  no  vapid  imitations  of  the  classics  could  have  aftbrded.  Whe- 
ther, had  they  been  so  disposed,  the  Provencal  writers  had  much 
opportunity  of  studying  the  poetical  master-pieces  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  is  a  point  not  quite  decided.  M.  Kaynouard  thinks  that 
they  were  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  them,  although  they 
made  but  little  use  of  such  knowledge.  The  literature  of  Pro- 
vence had  indeed  its  own  independent  and  distinct  resources,  in 
the  state  of  society,  the  political  condition  of  the  countryi  the  igno- 
rance* and  prejudices  of  the  times,  the  influence  of  religion,  and 
most  of  ail  in  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  Such  being  the  case,  we  can 
readily  admit  the  accuracy  of  M.  Raynouard's  remark: — "  11  fut 
moins  diflScile  sans  doute  aux*Troubadours  d'inventer  un  genre 
particulier,  que  d*imiter  le  genre  classique.'* 

But  although  all  the  compositions  of  these  poets  are  distin- 
guished by  the  qualities  which  we  have  here  named,  each  being 
tinted  by  the  colouring  of  the  mind  from  which  it  emanated,  the 
charge  of  sameness  cannot  justly  be  brought  against  them.  They 
have  all,  indeed,  a  family  likeness,  yet  each  is  marked  by  peculia- 
rities and  lineaments,  which  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  those  by 
which  it  is  surrounded.  Moreover,  they  are  not  limited  to  the 
expression  of  one  feeling;  for  though  the  majority  are  conse- 
crated to  the  charms  and  delicacy  of  love,  others  are  filled  with 
severe  strictures  upon  the  moral  and  political  vices  of  the  age, 
while  others  again  are  dedicated  to  the  praise  of  noble  deeds,  and 
the  illustrious  actors  of  them. 

As  a  great  variety  of  feelings  required  to  be  developed,  this 
naturally  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  forms  of  composition.  It  was 
found  that  the  love-song  and  the  satire,  the  elegy,  and  the  eulo- 
gium  might  be  rendered  more  effective  by  a  form  peculiar  to 
itself,  which  after  a  time  became  specially  appropriated  to  it. 
The  number  of  rhyming  words  contained  in  the  Provencal  lan- 
guage no  doubt  facilitated  very  considerably  this  judicious  ar* 
rangement. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  nomenclature  of  these  several 
species  is  not  very  precise ;  for  this  reason  we  need  not  enter  into 
any  lengthened  detail  of  the  names  and  peculiarities  of  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  poetical  composition  practised  by  the  Troubadours ; 
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bat  confine  ourselves  to  the  three  most  prominent  and  popular 
classes,  namely,  the  lyrical^  the  didactic  and  the  narrative. 

As  the  Troubadours  owe  the  reputation  which  they  still  enjoy 
almost  entirely  to  the  excellencies  of  their  lyric  poetry,  this 
branch  naturally  first  demands  our  notice;  and  moreover,  as  love 
forma  the  theme  of  the  most  numerous  and  important  of  their 
productions  of  this  class,  a  few  preliminary  remarks  upon  the 
nature  of  that  passion,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  works  under  coo- 
sideration,  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

An  essential  characteristic  of  this  poetry  is,  that  it  i»  addressed 
rather  to  the  fancy,  than  to  the  hearts  of  its  hearers.  The  love 
which  inspired  the  bosom  of  the  Troubadour,  partook  of  the 
same  character  as  the  poetry  which  emanated  from  its  existence. 
It  was  essentially  a  poetical  passion,  that  is,  a  passion  indulged 
in  less  from  the  operation  of  natural  feelings,  than  from  the  ad* 
vantages  it  presented  in  its  poetical  uses.  The  poet  selected  for 
the  object  of  his  songs,  the  lady  whom  he  deemed  most  worthy  of  that 
honor,  sometimes  the  daughter,  frequently  the  wife,  of  the  noble  un« 
der  whose  roof  he  resided.  Inferiority  of  condition  on  the  side  of  the 
poet  was  no  bar  to  his  claim  to  a  requital  of  his  affections,  for 
his  genius  and  his  talent  ^igbt  entitle  him  to  take  rank  with  the 
highest.  The  marriage  vow,  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  was  no  bar 
to  the  advances  of  the  poet,  for  a  serious  and  earnest  passion 
rarely  existed  between  the  parties.  But  according  to  the  usages 
of  the  times,  every  noble  beauty  must  muster  in  her  train  some 
admiring  poet — every  bard  was  obliged  to  select  some  fair  object 
of  devotion,  whom  he  might  enshrine  in  his  verses,  aud  glorify 
before  the  world;  and  both  parties  were  well  content  to  dignify  the 
cold-blooded  relationship  in  which  they  stood  to  each  other,  by 
the  hallowed  name  of  love.  That  the  head,  and  not  the  heart, 
was  most  frequently  the  source  of  this  simulated  affection,  is 
shown  by  the  fact,  that  we  find  in  cases  where  the  chosen  fair 
one  was  living  in  smgle  blessedness,  the  poetical  wooings  of  her 
imaginative  adorer  rarely  terminated  in  the  prose  of  marriage. 
There  were  instances,  certainly,  of  such  events  resulting  from 
these  poetical  connexions,  but  they  were  few ;  not  so  those  in 
which  the  married  fair,  who  woke  the  poet's  lyre,  broke  the  silken 
bonds  of  matrimony,  and  made  returns  somewhat  more  than 
Platonic  to  the  herald  of  her  charms.*    The  connection  between 


*  "  The  injured  busbands  on  many  occasions  avenged  themselves  witli  severity,  and 
even  with  dreadful  cruelty,  on  the  unfaithful  ladies,  and  the  musical  skill  and  chival- 
imis  clmracter  of  the  lover  proved  no  protection  to  his  person.  But  the  real  system 
was  teen  in  this,  that  in  the  poems  of  the  other  Troubadours,  by  whom  such  events 
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tk«  partiei  frtqaentiy  degenerated  into  kitrtguet  but  nreljf  ele* 
vated  Itself  into  a  noble  and  virtuoua  attachment. 

That  a  passiony  so  essentially  artificial  in  its  origin,  should 
give  rise  to  equally  artificial  forms  for  its  avowal,  was  to  be  es« 
pected.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  amatory  poetry  of  the  Trouba* 
dours  distinguished  more  for  delicacy  of  expression,  than  far* 
vency  of  thought — for  a  pleasing  application  of  well  known  imageS| 
rather  than  a  ready  coinage  of  new  and  appropriate  ones.  The 
feelings  of  the  poet  were  evinced  rather  in  the  constancy,  than  in 
the  ardour  of  bis  homage. — ^'  From  mom  till  noon,  from  noon 
till  dewy  eve,"  he  was  expected  to  mark  his  devotion  to  his 
mistress,  by  harping  variations  on  one  endless  theme»  her  beauty 
and  his  love.  In  the  execution  of  this  task,  he  was  not  con* 
fined  to  one  style  of  composition,  but  might  choose  the  Chani  or 
the  Chanson,  the  Son  or  the  Sonet,  the  j^lba,  or  the  Serena,  or 
in  fact,  whichsoever  of  the  many  **  set  forms  of  speech"  he 
thought  best  adapted  to  record  his  sufierings,  or  display  his 
genius.  Such  is  the  general  character  of  this  branch  of  Trou* 
badour  poetry;  there  are  exceptions  certainly,  exhibiting  both 
fervor  and  sincerity,  and  in  a  high  degree,  but  in  these  cases  the 
sentiments  to  which  they  have  given  expression  appear  to  have 
been  the  result  of  real  and  not  of  counterfeit  emotions.  The 
Planht,  or  songs  written  upon  the  death  of  a  mistress,  generally 
display  the  pathos  and  tenderness  which  such  an  event  might  be 
expected  to  call  forth. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  part  of  our  subject,  our  readers  will 
probably  not  be  displeased  with  an  attempt  at  a  translation  of  an 
Alba,  or  morning  song — a  species  of  composition,  which  bears 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  watch  songs  of  the  German 
Minnesingers.  The  original  is  from  the  pen  of  a  ladjjf,  (so 
much  for  Provencal  morality !),  whose  name  has  not  been 
handed  down  to  us,  and  is  distinguished  for  a  gracefulness  and 
elegance,  of  which  we  fear  but  (ew  traces  will  be  found  in  our 
version.  We  could  indeed  have  little  hope  of  transfusing  them, 
seeing  that  Schlegel  has  already  pronounced  that  the  beauties  of 
Provengal  poetry  are  of  a  kind  not  communicable  through  the 
medium  of  translation. 

are  recorded,  their  pity  is  all  bestowed  on  the  hapless  loi'ers,  while  without  the  least 
allowance  fur  just  provocation,  tlie  injured  husbund  is  beid  up  to  execration."«—Sir 
Waher  Scott,  Anne  t4'  Geitntein,  ▼ol.  ii.  note  pp.  tS3 — 4. 

See,  also,  an  article  in  a  former  number  of  this  journal,  for  fuller  illustratkmt  of  the 
morality  of  the  Troubadours,  No.  lii.  pp.  357—364.  It  was  there  justly  oluerTrd 
that  the  cicisbeiim  of  the  modvru  Italians  tnkes  Its  origin  from  the  Troubadoar  cede 
of  Love. 
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Withia  a  moid,  ttndtr  a  bawtfaorn  tne« 
Tb9  Lady  clasped  bar  lover  teDderly« 
Uotil  the  watch  cried  out  "  the  dawn  I  see.*' 
Ob  Godj  Ob  God,  the  dawn  it  comes  too  soon  ! 

Ofa  would  to  God  that  night  ne'er  passed  away! 
Ibat  ne'er  from  me  my  love  were  foroM  to  stray! 
Would  that  the  watch  ne'er  saw  nor  dawn  nor  day  I 
Oh  Gody  Oh  Godi  the  dawn  it  comes  too  soon ! 

Painty  sweet  friend,  let  ns  each  other  kiss, 
In  yonder  glade,  where  each  bird  sings  of  blisft 
Despite  my  jealoaa  lordi  lei  ns  do  this. 
Ob  God,  Oh  God,  the  dawn  it  comes  too  soon ! 

Dainty  sweet  friend,  let  us  some  new  game  play. 
While  each  bird  trolls  its  tuneful  roundelay^ 
Until  the  watch's  pipe  proclaim  the  day ! 
Ob  God,  Oh  God,  the  dawn  it  comes  too  soon ! 

Sweet,  sweet  breath  gushing  from  those  lips  so  rare. 
Of  my  true  love,  my  courteous,  brave  and  fair ! 
I  drink  deep  draughts  of  that  delicious  air ! 
Oh  God,  Oh  God,  the  dawn  it  comes  too  soon  t 

Charming  the  fair  one  is,  as  fair  can  be. 
By  many  worshipped  for  her  rare  beautie, 
Aud  in  her  heart  she  loves  right  loyally. 
Oh  God,  Oh  God,  the  dawn  it  comes  too  soon  1 

In  the  SirventeSf  or  satirical  songs^  the  poets,  being  no  longer 
confined  within  the  narrow  circle  of  the  tender  passion,  dis- 
play their  taleitts  to  niuch  greater  advantage,  and  show  that 
their  thoughts  and  feelings  were  made  of  sterner  materials  than 
they  have  generally  had  credit  for.  The  age  of  the  Sirvente 
equals  that  of  the  love  song,  for  the  Count  of  Poictiers  has  left 
us  specimens  of  his  composition  in  both  these  classes.  The 
Sirvente,  which  forms  certainly  the  most  important  portion  of 
Proven9al  literature,  is  of  three  kinds,  the  political,  the  moral,  and 
the  personal.  The  first  refers  entirely  to  the  political  events  of 
the  world  in  general,  and  of  Provence  in  particular ;  the  second 
to  the  yices  and  follies  of  the  age  ;  and  the  third,  to  individual  or 
personal  affairs,  which  might  generally  be  classed  with  the  first, 
for  the  limits  which  divide  them  are  by  no  means  clearly  defined. 

The  summonses  to  the  Crusade,  which  fall  under  the  head  of 
political  SirventeBf  must,  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  be  enume- 
rated among  the  most  important  Troubadour  compositions ; 
and  that  our  readers  may  have  some  idea  of  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mated the  poet,  when  inciting  his  countrymen  to  the  rescue  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  of  the  allusions  which  he  deemed  best 
calculated  to  invpire  them  with  an  enUiuiiaatic  determination  to 
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make  the  attempt,  we  submit  a  translation  of  one  of  these  songs, 
by  Pons  de  Capdeuil.  In  this  instance  we  have  preserved  the 
metre  and  uniformity  of  rhyme  which  distinguish  the  original, 
because  in  many  cases  a  similar  repetition  of  the  same  rhymes, 
combined  with  an  extiaordinary  intricacy  in  the  construction  of 
the  verse,  renders  this  fac-simile  style  of  translation  next  to  im- 
possible* 


u 


Oor  guide  and  our  protector  now  is  He, 

Who  led  the  three  Kings  erst,  to  Bethlehem  wending — 
His  mercy  points  the  way  for  all  to  flee. 

Which  all  who  with  true  hearts  are  thither  tending 

Will  find  is  one,  that's  in  salvation  ending* 
How  mad,  how  mad  indeed  must  that  man  be. 
Who  scorns  the  Cross,  thus  from  perversity. 

And  only  affcer  worldly  wealth  contending. 

His  honor  losing,  and  his  God  offending  I 

See  then  how  great  must  that  one's  folly  be 
Who  does  not  take  up  anus.    Oar  Saviour  bending  . 

Towards  his  disciples,  said, '  Come,  follow  me — 

Out  from  your  hearts  all  worldly  thoughts  first  sending.* 
Unto  His  word  the  time's  come  for  attending. 

More  than  who  lives,  has  he  who  o'er  the  sea 

Dies  for  His  name ;  who  lives  has  less  than  he. 
Who  gains  a  victory  over  Death,  expending 
His  life  to  purchase  happiness  ne'er  ending. 

Then  'fore  the  Cross  all  humbly  bend  thy  knee ! 
Thus  from  thy  sins  aU  punishment  forfending. 

For  on  the  Cross  there  died,  to  set  thee  free, 
That  Saviour,  who  the  penitent  thief  befriending 
At  the  last  hour,  left  to  his  fate  impending 

The  scoffing  sinner.     By  the  Cross  saved  He 

The  wretches  struggling  in  perdition's  sea. 

Thus  by  His  death,  our  souls  from  dealb  defending, — 
Oh  woe  to  him  who  scorns  this  love  transcending ! 

How  vain  will  all  ambition's  victories  be. 
If  we  neglect  upon  our  God  depending  j 

Great  Alexander,  who  from  sea  to  sea 

Had  conquered  all,  what  had  he  at  life's  ending. 
But  a  poor  shroud }  Oh  folly  past  defending ! 

To  choose  the  evil  when  the  good  we  see. 

That  which  will  fade,  not  what  eternally 
Will  live.     This  ever  to  the  world  attending 
Blinds  us  to  sin  and  keeps  us  from  amending. 

And  let  no  baron  deem  that  he  can  be 

Held  a  true  knight,  but  by  assistance  lending 

To  set  the  Sepulchre  of  Jesus  free. 

Arms,  honour,  glory,  chivalry  are  blending 
To  call  him  to  the  field.    His  thither  tending. 
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Is  bts  sole  claim  to  Heaveii*s  felicity. 
Which  well  a  prize  for  Kings  and  Counts  may  be; 
Their  high  deeds  there,  in  that  good  cause  contending, 
Their  souls  from  flames  and  endless  pains  forfending. 

The  aged  and  the  cripple  who  would  be 

Spared  from  the  struggle^  may,  their  wealth  by  spending 
Id  the  good  cause,  purchase  immunity, 

'Stead  of  themselves,  their  riches  o'er  sea  sending ; 

But  woe  to  those  who,  sure  of  God  offending, 
Nor  go,  nor  send  1 — What  will  their  feelings  be. 
When  at  the  last  day  God  shall  say  '  For  thee. 

Thou  false  of  heart,  I  died.'    Oh  direful  ending ! 

The  justest  then  may  dread  bis  fate  impending ! 

This  is  not  the  language  of  a  man  fit  for  nothing  but  "  to  toy 
and  wanton  in  fair  lady's  bower ;"  it  breathes  that  strange  combi- 
nation of  chivalrous  and  devotional  feelings,  the  very  animus, 
which  originated  and  continued  those  infatuated  expeditions  to 
the  East,  the  Crusades.  The  following,  which  is  a  ''  call  to  war/' 
addressed  to  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  by  Bertran  de  Bom,  one  of 
the  most  restless  spirits  of  his  time,  and  whom  we  shall  again 
have  occasion  to  notice  further  on,  paints  to  the  life  the  semi-bar- 
barous Baron  of  the  twelfth  century,  whose  sole  delight  was  in 
battle  and  slaughter.  Well  may  Raynouard  say  of  it:  ''  cette 
pi^ce  semble  avoir  6t6  inspiree  par  I'ivresse  du  carnage,  au  mi- 
lieu des  horreurs  du  champ  de  bataille." 

"  It  joys  me  well,  the  sweet  spring  tide,  when  leaves  and  flowers  appear. 
It  joys  me  well  by  green- wood  side  the  blithe  bird's  song  to  hear. 
But  more — perdi* !  I  joy  to  see  the  tented  field  afar. 
And  steed  and  knight  arrayed  for  fight  in  panoply  of  war ! 

It  joys  me  well,  when  outscouts  fleet  before  their  foemen  run. 
For  then,  full  short,  the  main  hosts  meet,  the  tug  of  war  comes  on  ! 
I  love  to  see  the  castle  stormed,  when  thuudering  fragments  fall. 
And  in  the  ditch  the  palisades  smile  grim  beneath  the  wall ! 

*Tis  joy  when  Prince  or  Peer  is  seen,  amidst  the  foremost  there. 
To  cheer  his  men  with  right  good  will  his  own  fair  fame  to  share ; 
And  certes  when  the  camp's  to  win,  each  well  may  back  his  Lord — 
Small  praise  to  him  who  blenches,  when  '  give  and  take'  's  the  word. 

Now  lance,  helm,  brand,  and  dinted  shield  lie  scattered  where  they  fell, 
And  vassal's  hand  smites  vassal  within  the  hot  pell-mell ; 
No  thought  of  fence,  no  thought  of  ward — each  strikes  as  best  he  can, 
And  deems  a  corse  more  worth  than  he,  who  yields  a  living  man  ! 

Meat,  drink  and  sleep,  I'll  not  deny,  are  good  things  in  their  way. 
But  give  me,  sirs,  the  war  cry  that  drowns  the  din  of  fray ! 
When  knightless  steeds  through  forest  glades  shriek  wildly  as  they  go. 
And  wounded  men  cry  out  for  aid  within  the  foss  below  I 
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Ye  barons  tbat  have  ought  to  pledge^  in  Crod*s  name  pledge  it  sow, 
And  mortgage  town  and  lower  and  land,  for  sword  and  axe  and  bow. 
Off,  off,  inend  Paplol,*  bear  with  haste  to  Oc  and  No  my  song, 
And  bid  him  speed  the  good  old  trade— •we  have  had  peace  too  long.** 

The  eulogies  in  which  the  Troubadours  proclaim  the  good 
qualities  of  their  patrons^  and  the  elegies  in  which  they  mourn 
their  loss,  likewise  fall  under  this  bead,  and  are  important  illus- 
trations of  Provencal  history;  but  more  so,  the  numerous  histo- 
rical satires,  which,  whether  attacking  the  conduct  of  princes  or 
of  people,  are  distinguished  by  a  bitterness  and  virulence  tbat 
have  rarely  been  equalled. 

The  personal  Sirventes  are  valuable  so  for  as  they  contribute 
materials  for  the  biography  of  the  Troubadours,  more  especially 
those  in  which  the  authors  speak  of  themselves,  expressing  their 
feelings  and  exhibiting  their  opinions  of  the  affairs  of  the  times. 

The  moral  Sirventes,  which  satirise  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 

day,  or  of  some  particular  class  of  society,  are  frequently  filled 

with  expressions  of  the  bitterest  hatred  against  those  who  are  the 

subjects  of  them— a  rancour  from  which  even  the  head  of  the 

'  church,  much  less  the  clergy  generally,  found  no  exemption. 

/  Guillen  Figueiras,  in  one  of  these  poems,  represents  the  Roman 

I    Church  as  sitting  enthroned  in  the  very  depths  of  hell,  and  calls 

\  it  a  crowned  serpent  begotten  by  a  viper — a  wolf  in  sheep's 

1  clothing — an  ally  of  the  devil. 

'  Having  dispatched  the  several  species  of  Sirvenies,  let  us  turn 
our  attention  .to  another  form  of  composition,  which  has  found 
much  favour  in  the  eyes  both  of  the  northern  and  southern  poets 
of  France.  The  Tenson,  to  which  we  here  allude,  was  a  poem  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue,  wherein,  for  the  most  part,  the  two  inter- 
locutors propounded  and  defended  alternately  and  in  stanzas  (of 
the  same  construction,  and  generally  ending  in  similar  rhymes) 
their  opinions  upon  love,  politics^  chivalry,  morals,  8cc.  The 
question  in  dispute  frequently  remained  undetermined,  each  party, 
after  exhibiting  all  possible  skill  and  ingenuity  in  defence  of  his 
views,  remainmg,  regardless  of  the  arguments  of  his  opponent, 
**  of  his  own  opinion  still."  There  is,  however,  remaming  a 
Tensan  between  Guiraut  Riquier  and  Guillaume  de  Mur,  which 
contains  both  the  nomination  of  the  umpires,  who  were  to  pro- 
nounce which  had  the  better  reason  on  his  side,  and  the  judg- 
ment which  they  awarded.  The  Ternon  had  not,  however, 
always  for  its  object  the  discussion  of  some  mooted  point;  it  was 
sometimes  a  mere  interchange  of  invectives  and  recrimination  be- 
tween the  contending  poets,  and  sometimes,  assuming  a  milder 

*  Papiol,  the  name  of  his  jongleur ;  Oc  and  Ko,  the  names  by  which  he  designates 
Bichard  Coeai  de  lion  in  all  his  poems. 
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character,  became  the  m^um  of  exchanging  Vows  of  attachment 
and  fidelity  between  two  lovers,  in  which  case  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  love-song  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  There  is 
abundant  proof  that  the  Dmson  was,  as  it  purports  to  be,  the 
work  of  more  than  one  hand,  although  a  question  has  been  raised 
upon  this  point,  probably  because  there  are  remaining  specimens 
in  this  style  of  composition,  each  the  entire  work  of  one  poet : 
but  in  these  cases  the  author  carries  on  the  dialogue  with  some 
incorporeal  or  inanimate  object,  as  the  Deity,  Love,  or  a  mantel. 
Out  of  the  variety  of  questions  debated  in  Tensonsj  we  will 
extract  a  few  of  those  wherein  points  of  love  form  the  subject  in 
dispute,  and  these,  as  Professor  Diez  observes,  will  give  us  a 
tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  ''  ars  amandi  **  practised  by  the 
Troubadours. 

"  Which  are  the  greater,  the  pleasures  or  the  pains  of  love  ? 

**  Must  a  woman  do  as  much  for  her  lover  as  he  for  her? 

*'  A  noble  knight  loves  a  lady,  who  returns  his  love,  but  he  has  so 
long  neglected  to  visit  her  that  he  feels  certain  she  will  renounce  his  love 
if  he  repeat  his  visits.  Ought  be  to  continue,  then,  in  this  condition, 
or  see  her  again,  and  so  lose  her? 

*'  Should  a  lover  who  b  successful  prefer  to  be  the  beloved  or  the 
husband  of  his  mistress  ? 

'^  A  husband  learns  that  bis  wife  has  a  lover— both  these  last  are  aware 
of  the  husband's  knowledge  of  the  fact :  which  of  the  three  is  placed  in 
the  greatest  difficulty?" 

Many  of  these  questions,  from  the  extraordinary  freedom  of 
manners  which  they  exhibit,  will  not  admit  of  translation ;  but  the 
following  complete  Tenson  does  not  offer  this  objection,  and  we 
therefore  insert  a  translation  of  it,  to  show  the  nature  of  these 
compositions, 

** '  Raymbaut,  shall  a  high-bom  fair 

Love  thee  secretly  and  well^ 

Or,  with  no  love  for  thee,  tell 
All  the  world  her  heart  you  share, 
Naming  you  her  chosen  one  ? 

Answer  me,  as  best  you  may, — 

If  not  rightly, — men  will  say. 
Reason  you  have  gotten  none.* 

'  Sir  Blacatz,  I  can  with  ease 

Answer  give,  and  readily : 

True  love  is  the  love  for  roe; 
Far  more  does  a  kiss  me  please, 
From  the  fair  one  whom  I  prize. 

When  we  are  together  left, 

Than  such  dreams  of  truth  bereft  j—- 
In  feign'd  love  small  pleasure  lies/ 
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*  Sir  Raymbaut,  wise  men  will  bold 

You  have  sbown  but  little  wit; — 

Fools  may  tbink  the  mark  you*ve  bit,— <• 
But  tbe  world  will  stare  when  told. 
Love's  preferred  by  you  to  Fame  : 

For  despite  this,  you'll  agree, 

Love  can  never  balanced  be, 
'Gainst  a  celebrated  name.' 

'  BlacatZi  I  am  happy  when 

I  am  by  my  chosen  fair 

Called  her  downy  couch  to  share. 
Oh  what  pleasure  feel  I  then ! 
She  I  love  is  in  my  arms. 

Why  then  with  a  foolish  lie 

Should  I  this  my  choice  deny  ? — 
Fact  outvies  all  Fancy's  charms/ 

*  Raymbaut,  he  who  in  the  fight 

Ofttimes  smites  his  foe,  and  well. 

If  there  be  none  by  to  tell. 
Praises  small  his  deeds  requite. 
Silent  honour  few  men  prize, 

More  than  gems  that  lack  a  ray. 

Blows  in  battle  thrown  away. 
Stuttering  tongues,  or  sightless  eyes.' 

'  Blacatz,  I  am,  as  you  see, 

Fonder  far  of  fruit  than  flowers. 

Most  pleased  when  a  patron  showers 
Gold,  not  empty  praise,  on  me ; 
None,  by  idle  vows  of  love, 

E'er  shall  lure  me  to  her  train ; 

She  who  would  my  heart  enchain, 
Must  her  love,  by  loving,  prove.'  *' 

Tbe  lyric  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  contains  most  assuredly 
the  choicest  flowers  of  Provengal  literature,  and  hence  it  has 
arisen  that  by  the  majority  of  readers  the  name  of  Troubadour  is 
identified  with  that  of  a  writer  of  songs.  The  lyric  was  certainly 
looked  upon  as  the  highest  class  of  composition  by  the  Provencal 
bards  themselves:  the  best  of  them  generally  exercised  their 
powers  in  it,  and  were  not  easily  tempted  to  try  their  skill  in 
narrative,  scarcely  even  in  didactic  pieces,  which  latter  appear  to 
have  been  the  more  highly  estimated  of  the  two. 

The  small  number  of  narrative  poems  which  has  been  handed 
down  to  us,  compared  with  the  multitude  of  lyrical  compositions 
that  have  been  preserved,  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  afford  the 
best  proof  that  few  such  writings  ever  existed  in  Provence.  Be- 
fore, however,  we  come  to  this  conclusion  from  the  fact  just 
mentioned,  it  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that,  exclusive  of 
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their  meritdy  the  most  important  songs  of  the  Troubadours  pre- 
sented other  and  strong  inducements  to  their  preservation  in  their 
political  origin  and  allusions.  From  their  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  country  which  produced  them,  it  might  be  ex* 
pected  that  favourite  songs  would  be  both  more  frequently  copied 
and  more  carefully  preserved  than  compositions  that  were  filled 
only  with  the  records  of  imaginary  events. 

Of  Provencal  romances  not  more  than  four  are  known  to  be  in 
existence;  these  are,  Gerard  de  Rossillon — Jaufre,  the  Son  of 
Dovon — the  recently  discovered  FerabraSf  and  the  prose  romance 
of  Philomena.  Compare  this  meagre  catalogue  with  the  nu- 
merous romantic  relics  of  the  Norman  poets,  and  it  must  at  once 
be  admitted  that  the  comparison  furnishes  a  strong  argument 
against  the  supposition  that  these  delightful  compositions  ever 
flourished  in  the  South  of  France  to  the  same  degree  they  did 
in  the  North.  True  it  is  that  in  the  works  handed  down  to  us 
allusions  to  numerous  romances  are  perpetually  occurring.  True 
it  is  that  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  expressly  declares  that  he 
derived  his  Tiiural  and  Fercivat  from  the  Provencal  of  Master 
Kyot,  or  Guiot,  and  accuses  Master  Christian  de  Troyes  of  falsi* 
fying  the  narrative.  True  it  is  that  Dante,  in  his  Purgatory, 
speaking  of  Amaut  Daniel,  says — 

"  Versi  cP  aniore  e  prate  di  romanzi 
Soverchia  tutti ;" 

and  that  Pulci,  in  his  Morgante  Magsiore,  alludes  to  the  same 
poet  as  one  who  had  written  on  the  subject  of  Charlemagne— 

"  Bopo  cestui  veiine  Ufamoso  Arnoldo, 
Che  molto  diligentemente  ba  scritto^ 
Investigo  dell  opre  di  Rinaldo, 
Delle  gran  cose,  cbe  fece  in  Egytto." 

Still  the  disappearance  of  all  traces  of  such  compositions  is  a 
fair  argument  that  the  originals,  if  frequently  recited,  were  not 
very  frequently  committed  to  writing;  and  this  point  being  ad- 
mitted must  be  looked  upon  as  irrefragable  evidence  of  the  jus- 
tice of  the  inference  we  have  already  arrived  at.  The  frequent 
allusions  to  these  wondrous  tales  of  chivalry  in  the  compositions 
of  the  Troubadours,  only  go  to  prove  that  they  were  as  speedily 
naturalized  in  the  Provencal  as  in  the  contemporary  literature  of 
other  countries,  and  that  the  minstrels  of  all  countries,  as  they 
hoped  for  success  in  their  precarious  vocation,  were  obligcid> 
like  the  circulating-library  keepers  of  the  present  day,  to  provide 
themselves  as  speedily  as  possible  with  the  last  new  productions 
of  the  favourite  romancers. 
Moreover,  one  cannot  help  assuming  that  if  romantic  compost- 
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and  Foolish  Virgins,  published  by  Rayiiouard,  which  is  undoubt- 
edly the  earliest  attempt  at  dramatic  composition  extant  in  any 
modem  language. 

We  must  now  turn  to  Prpfessor  Diez's  second  work,  *'  The 
Lives  and  Works  of  the  Troubadours.*' 

The  fifth  volume  of  M.  Raynouard's  collection  contains  an 
alphabetical  catalogue  of  all  the  poets  who  appeared  to  him 
worthy  of  the  name  of  Troubadours,  accompanied  by  such  bio- 
graphical notices  of  them  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  manuscripts 
of  Provencal  poetry.  M.  Raynouard,  however,  has  refrained 
from  making  any  additions  from  other  sources  to  the  information 
contained  in  these  interesting  fragments ;  although,  as  he  states 
that  he  had  been  obliged  to  collect  the  materials  necessary  for  the 
purpose,  these  additions  would  have  cost  him  no  further  research. 
The  object  of  Professor  Diez,  in  his  second  volume,  has  been,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  his  predecessor ; 
and,  by  timely  hints,  well-fouuded  conjectures,  and  abundant  his- 
torical illustrations,  to  weave  these  fragments  and  notices  into 
more  copious  and  more  connected  narratives.  Of  the  success 
with  which  the  industry  and  sound  judgment  which  he  has  exhi- 
bited m  his  researches  have  been  crowned,  let  the  reader  judge 
from  the  extracts  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  him, 
with  some  brief  comments  of  our  own. 

The  "  Lives,"  which  are  very  properly  arranged  in  chronolo- 
gical order,  commence  with  that  of  the  Count  of  Poitiers,  of 
whom  it  is  said  : 

"  We  have  no  account  of  any  Troubadour  earlier  than  William  the 
ninth  Count  of  Poitiers;  and  as  he  was  born  in  the  year  1071,  the  lite- 
rary history  of  the  Troubadours  is  thus  carried  back  into  the  eleventh 
century,  and  opens,  not  unworthily,  with  a  puissant,  witty,  but  some* 
what  thoughtless  prince.  That  the  poems  attributed  to  a  Count  of  Poi- 
tiers (for  the  manuscripts  do  not  sufficiently  particularize  him)  are  ac* 
tually  the  production  of  the  well-known  William  IX.  Duke  of  Aquitaine^ 
and  Count  of  Poitiers,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  300,000  men,  took 
a  part  in  the  unfortunate  crusade  of  1101,  from  which  he  narrowly  es- 
caped with  life,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  This  remarkable  man  is  known 
in  history  for  his  poetical  talents  and  his  wit,  as  well  as  his  sensuality ; 
and  the  poems  attributed  to  him  present  us  with  the  same  characteristics. 
The  Proven9al  biography  of  him  says  well  and  pithily,  '  The  Count  of 
Poitiers  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  men  in  the  world,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  seducers  of  women ;  a  knight  skilled  in  arms  and  the  affairs  of  love. 
He  was  gifted  with  poetry  and  singing ;  and,  for  a  long  time,  traversed 
the  world,  that  be  might  betray  women.'  William  appears  to  have  been 
celebrated  for  his  poetical  talents  -,  for  Ordericus  V'italis  relates  that  the 
Count,  after  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  was  accustomed  to  relate, 
in  rhymed  verses  and  agreeable  tunes,  the  misfortunes  of  bis  campaign, 
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to  kiugs^  nobles,  and  Christian  congregations.  Of  these  poems,  nothing 
remains  but  this  notice — a  circumstance  which  we  must  deeply  lament. 
The  charms  and  ingenuity  of  his  mind  are  mentioned  likewise  by  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury,  who  has  not  generally  spared  him ;  and  the  poet 
himself  asserts  that  be  knew  how  to  entertain  noble  companies. 

**  William  of  Malmesbury  explains  himself  most  circumstantially  with 
regard  to  his  levity  of  conduct.  Several  historians  have  taken  the  pains 
to  defend  him,  upon  the  evidence  of  Geoffrey,  Abbot  of  Vend6me,  who 
praises  the  Count's  mode  of  life ;  but  this  testimony  is  of  little  weight, 
for  Geoffrey  was  under  obligations  to  the  Count,  and  the  property  of  the 
Abbey  of  Vend6me  lay,  for  the  most  part,  within  the  Count's  territory. 
Besides,  we  have  no  ground  for  acquitting  the  Count  of  this  charge, 
since  he  himself,  in  his  poems,  expressly  boasts  of  the  licentiousness  im- 
puted to  him.  The  English  historian  relates  an  anecdote  of  him  which 
is  scarcely  in  unison  with  the  religious  feelings  of  the  times.  William, 
he  says,  had  caused  certain  buildings,  like  small  cloisters,  to  be  erected 
at  Niort  (not  far  from  Poitiers),  and  declared  his  intention  of  converting 
them  into  an  abbey  of  maidens :  the  best  qualified,  whom  he  mentions 
by  name,  was  to  be  the  abbess ;  the  others  were  to  form  the  sisterhood. 
Whether  this  thoughtless  determination  was  ever  carried  into  effect,  we 
do  not  learn.  The  same  author  mentions  an  intrigue  in  which  he  was 
engaged  with  the  wife  of  a  certain  viscount,  with  whom  he  was  so  cap- 
tivated that  he  bore  her  likeness  on  his  shield.  In  other  respects,  he  was 
brave,  handsome,  and  capable  of  good  actions  ^  and,  according  to  all  ac- 
counts, he  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  prepossessing  characters 
whose  veiy  vices  are  frequently  looked  upon  as  virtues.'* — pp.  3 — 5. 

The  poems  of  this  valorous  and  amorous  knight  are  light  and 
agreeable,  but  deficient  in  depth.  In  them  may  be  seen  the 
genu  of  Troubadour  poetry.  One  of  them,  which  turns  upon  an 
adventure  somewhat  resembling  in  its  incidents  Boccaccio's  story 
of  Masetto  di  Laniporecchio,  is  very  neatly  told,  but,  from  its 
nature,  not  translateable,  although  the  poet  represents  hiniself^as 
the  hero  of  it ;  a  fact  quite  in  unison  with  the  character  which 
Professor  Diez  has  shown  was  attributed  to  him  by  the  chroniclers* 

We  must  pass  over  the  lives  of  the  illustrious  Bernard  de  Ven- 
tadour,  and  also  of  that  highly  original  genius^  Marcabrun,  M'bo> 
it  is  evident  from  our  author's  showing,  flourished  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  twelfth,  instead  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  lie  hereto- 
fore asserted, — that  we  may  extract  a  few  passages  from  the  life  of 
the  well-known  Jaufr6  Rudel,  which  we  think  will  interest  our 
readers,  from  the  picture  of  the  times  which  they  exhibit,  and  also 
afford  them  a  fair  sample  of  the  writer's  skill  in  collecting  and 
using  his  materials. 

'*  The  chief  points  in  the  life  of  this  singer  (Jaufre  Rudel  Prince  of 
Blaya)  consists  of  a  remarkable  love-affair,  to  which  the  only  parallel  to 
be  found,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Troubadours,  is  that  of  Guillaume 
de  Cabestaing.     It  presents  us  with  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  cba*> 
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iBderistics  of  that  remarkable  epocb^  which  forms  the  golden  days  of 
the  middle  agea,  and  we  must  therefore  the  more  regret,  that  the  oldest 
account  confines  itself  solely  to  the  main  fact,  neglecting  both  the  dates 
and  the  accessory  circumstances.  Jean  de  Nostredame  gives  a  more 
finished  picture,  but  no  where  is  be  less  to  be  trusted,  than  in  those 
accounts  which  are  calculated  to  excite  the  imagination.  We  will  there- 
fere  draw  the  fact,  not  from  that  compiled  and  troubled  source,  but  from 
the  original, — the  old  notice.    It  runs  as  follows : — 

"  *  JauM  Rudel  was  a  very  noble  man.  Prince  of  Blaya.  He  became 
enamoured  of  the  Countess  of  Tripoly,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  soidy 
on  account  of  her  great  goodness  and  pleasing  demeanour,  which  he 
had  heard  praised  by  the  pilgrims  who  came  from  Antioch,  So  he 
wrote  many  rare  songs  upon  her,  with  sweet  tunes,  and  in  short  verses. 
At  length,  from  a  desire  to  behold  her,  he  took  up  the  cross  and  passed 
over  the  sea.  While  on  ship-board  he  was  seized  with  a  heavy  sickness, 
so  that  his  fellow-travellers  looked  upon  him  as  dead;  nevertheless  they 
carried  him  to  Tripoly  into  a  hostelry.  Notice  of  the  circumstance  was 
given  to  the  countess,  who  immediately  repaired  to  his  bed-side,  and  threw 
her  arms  around  him.  And  he  perceived  that  it  was  the  countess,  and 
came  again  to  his  recollection,  and  praised  and  thanked  God  that  He  had 

Sared  bis  life  until  he  beheld  her.  Thereupon  he  died  in  the  arms  of 
e  countess,  who  caused  him  to  be  buried  with  great  sdemoity  in  the 
House  of  the  Templars  at  Tripoly,  and  out  of  grief  for  his  death  she 
retired  on  the  same  day  into  a  cloister.* 

**  The  extraordinary  part  of  this  history  consists,  not  in  the  pilgrimage 
of  the  singer,  not  in  the  melancholy  joy  of  his  lost  moments,  nor  even 
in  the  sorrowful  resolution  of  the  eoantesa  to  take  the  veil,  but  in  the 
imaginative  origin  of  what  appears  to  have  been  so  deep-rooted  a  passion. 
But  this  dreumstance  does  not  stand  in  the  way  <^  the  probability  of  the 
event;  a  love  founded  solely  upon  report  answers  completely  to  the 
fimciful  mode  of  thinking  of  the  times,  and  is  moreover  not  unheard  of 
among  the  Troubadours.  Jaufr6's  poems  do  not  contradict  the  above 
story  in  any  point,  but  confirm  it  in  every  one.  The  poet  says  he 
loves  what  he  never  has  seen  and  never  may  see,  and  declares  his  reso- 
lution to  seek,  as  a  pilgrim,  his  beloved  in  the  land  of  the  Saracens. 
Besides  this,  there  are  some  ancient  authorities  of  considerable  weight 
which  mention  his  romantic  death.  We  do  not  here  allude  to  Petf«reh*8 
declaration  in  the  Trumfii  dAmore,  that  Janfr6  Rudel  had  employed  sail 
and  rudder  to  seek  his  death,  for  as  it  refers  to  an  affair  which  had 
occurred  two  hundred  years  before,  it  is  of  little  weight,  but  to  the 
earlier  testimony  of  the  Troubadours.  In  a  poem  by  an  unknown 
author,  it  is  said : — *  The  Viscount  Jaufre  Rudel,  when  he  crossed  the 
sea  to  seek  his  lady,  died  readily  for  her.'  Moreover,  Nostradamus  men* 
tions  a  Tenzon,  in  which  Jaufir^  Rudel  was  mentioned  with  the  fabulous 
Andrieus  of  France,  who  died  for  love:  this  Tenzon  has  since  been 
fipand. 

**  Sinee  we  are  thus  far  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  story,  we  will 
pfoeeed  to  inquire  who  the  parties  were  who  played  their  parts  in  it, 
and  in  so  doing,  we  shall  be  materially  assisted  by  the  attempte  to  do  m 
which  have  been  already  made." 
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From  our  autfaor^s  researches^  it  appears  that  Jaufr6  Riidel,  the 
hero  of  this  roroance  of  real  life,  was  not  either  of  the  two  of  that 
name  whom  history  has  already  recorded,  but  a  third,  belonging 
to  the  house  of  Angoul^me.  The  Countess  of  Tripoly  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Melisenda,  daughter  of  Count  Raymond  L,  who  was 
sought  in  marriage  by  the  Greek  emperor,  Manuel  Commenus, 
who,  however,  proved  inconstant,  and  left  the  lady  to  mourn  his 
fickleness. 

Our  next  extract  will  afford  a  specimen  of  the  art  of  reviewing 
in  the  twelfth  century ;  for  even  in  those  days  there  were  critics 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth — not  so  rife,  certainly,  but  quite  as 
dictatorial  as  the  most  authoritative  of  the  present  day.  Pierre 
d'Auvergne  is  the  name  of  the  worthy  who  then  took  upon  him- 
self the  thankless  office  of  a  reviewer,  and  his  judgments  are  de- 
livered in  the  most  important  of  his  works — a  satirical  poem  on 
the  subject  of  his  poetical  rivals.  The  passages  which  we  give 
refer  to  some  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  contemporaries. 

*'  I  will  sing  of  all  those  Troubadours,  who  sing  in  different  styles.  The 
worst  among  them  think  to  speak  well,  but  all  should  repeat  their  songs 
somewhere  else  ;  for  I  bear  a  good  hundred  herdsmen  meddling  there- 
with, not  one  of  whom  knows  the  difference  between  high  and  low. 

"  This  objection  touches  Pierre  Rogier-^and  I  will  therefore  censure 
kim  first.  He  sings  right  openly  of  love — ^it  would  better  become  bim 
to  carry  the  psalter  in  church,  or  the  sconces  with  the  great  wax  lights. 

''  The  second  is  Guiraut  de  Borneil^-he  compares  a  cloth  burnt  by 
the  sun,  to  his  meagre  and  woeful  songs,  which  are  only  fit  for  an  oM 
water-carrier.  If  be  could  but  see  himself  in  a  glass,  he  would  not 
give  a  hep  for  himself. 

''  The  third  is  Beraart  de  Ventadour,  who  is  even  less  by  an  inch  than 
Bomeil :  but  he  had  for  his  father  a  servant  who  shot  well  with  a 
wooden  bow,  and  his  mother  heated  ovens  and  collected  firewood. 

*'  The  fourth  is  Brive  de  Limousin — the  most  famous  jongleur 
between  here  and  Benevento.  When  the  wretch  sings,  one  may  fancy 
one  hears  a  sick  pilgrim.     I  must  almost  pity  him." — pp.  75,  7v. 

A  gentleman  who  bestows  his  invectives  so  liberally  upon  his 
friends,  could  hardly  have  any  to  spare  for  himself,  and  Master 
Pierre  accordingly  displays  singular  modesty,  when  exhibiting  a 
portrait  of  himself,  to  whom  he  imputes,  as  his  only  fault,  that 
peculiarity  which  was  considered  anything  rather  than  a  fault 
either  by  himself  or  the  majority  of  his  contemporaries. 

**  Pierre  d'Auvergne  had  a  voice  which  was  equally  good,  whether 
he  sung  high  or  low;  his  airs  were  sweet  and  pleasant — he  is  the  master 
of  them  all,  oafy  he  ought  to  make  hit  verses  a  Utile  clearer ,  for  they  oris 
scarcely  intelHgibk,** — p.  76. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  life  of  Pierre  Vidal,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  the  poets  that  ever  appeared  in  Provence,  and 
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who,  in  spite  of  the  extraordinary  mixture  of  reason  and  folly 
which  marked  his  conduct,  was^  during  his  lifetime,  the  com- 
panion of  all  the  most  celebrated  characters  of  the  age,  and 
has,  since  his  death,  retained  one  of  the  most  important  stations 
on  the  roll  of  distinguished  Troubadours.  One  extract  will  furnish 
a  curious  illustration  of  Provencal  manners,  and  as  may  be  easily 
imagined,  the  "  Rape  of  a  Kiss"  here  narrated  was  frequently 
alluded  to  in  the  poems  of  Pierre  VidaK  We  should  premise 
tliat  tlie  poet  had  conceived  a  passion  for  Adalasia,  the  wife  of 
bis  patron — Barral  de  Baux^  Viscompte  de  Marseille. 

"  One  day  when  Vidal  knew  that  Barral  had  arisen,  and  that  his 
lady  was  alone  in  her  chamber,  he  entered,  and  proceeded  straight  to 
her  bed.  Perceiviog  that  she  still  slept,  be  knelt  down  and  kissed  her. 
This  awoke  the  lady,  who,  thinking  it  was  her  husband,  smiled,  and  sat 
up  in  bed.  On  so  doing  she  recognised  the  mad-brained  poet,  and 
began  to  scream  and  call  for  assistance.  The  maid  hearing  the  outcry, 
entered  the  apartment.  The  Viscount  was  called,  but  Vidal  had  made 
his  escape.  Adalasia  complained  to  her  husband  in  the  bitterest  terms 
against  the  fool«hardy  Troubadour,  and  demanded,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  that  he  should  be  punished  for  his  temerity.  Barral,  on  the  con- 
trary, treated  the  whole  affair  as  a  joke,  and  blamed  bis  wife  for  having 
created  so  great  a  disturbance  for  so  trifling  a  matter :  but  he  foimd  her 
immoveable,  and  she  insisted  upon  most  ample  satisfaction.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  offender  had  escaped,  and  secured  a  passage  on  board  a 
vessel,  which  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Genoa." — p.  160. 

One  more  anecdote  of  this  strange  genius  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned for  the  curious  picture  which  it  exhibits  both  of  the 
character  of  the  poet  and  of  the  amusements  which  were  devised 
in  those  days  for  the  entertainment  of  gentle  ladies. 

*'  In  the  meanwhile  Barral  was  dead.  I'he  Troubadour  renounced  bis 
attachment  to  Adalasia,  and  returned  once  more  to  Carcassonne,  whither 
he  was  attracted  by  the  charms  of  Loba  de  Penautier.  On  her  account 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  called  '  Wolf* — nay,  more,  in  his  excessive 
folly,  he  accoutred  himself  in  a  wolf-skin,  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
hunted  by  the  peasants  and  their  dogs  in  the  mountains  of  Cabaret ; 
he  however  paid  dearly  for  this  act  of  madness,  for  the  dogs  played  the 
game  so  badly,  that  he  was  carried  for  dead  into  the  dwelling  of  Loba; 
her  husband,  the  Lord  of  Cabaret,  received  him,  and  secured  the  services 
of  a  physician  to  effect  his  cure.  This  passage  in  the  Provencal  bio* 
graphy  of  our  poet  would  scarcely  be  credited,  if  it  had  not  been 
mentioned  by  Matfre  Ermengau,  in  his  Breviari  dAmor,  which  was 
commenced  in  1257,  and  confirmed  by  Vidal  himself,  who  states  ex- 
pressly in  one  of  his  canzons: — 'You  might  call  me  wolf — I  should 
consider  it  no  disgrace ;  the  herdsmen  might  shout  at  me,  or  even  hunt 
me.  Woods  and  coverts  are  dearer  to  me  than  palaces  and  houses :  I 
live  with  joy  in  wind,  frost  and  snow.'  " — p  1C9. 

We  here  see  the  effects  of  the  tender  passion,  as  exhibited  in 
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the  acts  of  one  labouring  under  its  influence.  We  shall  next 
quote  a  few  passages  from  Arnaut  de  Maruelh's  address  to  the 
lady  of  his  love,  which  will  afford  a  tolerable  notion  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  lover  of  the  twelfth  century  was  accustomed  to 
address  his  mistress. 

*'  Lady !  I  have  long  meditated  how  I  might  best  discover  to  you 
my  heart  and  inclination — whether  by  myself  or  by  message — but  I 
dare  not  trust  a  message,  for  that  might  displease  you :  I  will  therefore 
myself  declare  it  to  you — ^but  love  confuses  me  to  such  a  degree,  that 
when  I  gaze  upon  your  beauty,  I  forget  what  I  had  intended  to  say  to 
you.  I  will  therefore  send  to  you  a  faithful  messenger— a  letter  sealed 
with  my  ring :  for  I  know  not  where  to  find  a  more  courtly  and  secret 
messenger.  Love,  to  whom  I  daily  prayed  for  aid,  counselled  me  so  to 
do.  Love  bade  me  write,  what  my  mouth  dared  not  utter.  On  the 
day  on  which  I  first  beheld  you.  Love  so  penetrated  my  heart  that  you 
kindled  a  fiame  therein,  which,  since  it  first  broke  out,  has  never  sub- 
sided :  it  is  the  fire  of  Liove,  which  neither  wine  nor  water  can  extinguish. 
From  you  I  have  a  goodly  messenger :  my  heart  that  dwells  in  your 
home,  comes  to  me  as  your  ambassador,  and  paints  your  graceful  and 
elegant  form,  your  beautiful  and  bright  shining  hair,  your  brow  fairer 
than  the  lily,  your  straight  and  well-shaped  nose,  your  lively  smiling 
eyes,  your  fresh  complexion — white  and  red  as  a  tender  flower,  your 
smaU  mouth,  your  beauteous  teeth,  whiter  than  the  purest  silver;  your 
chin,  neck,  and  bosom,  as  white  as  snow  and  sloe-blossoms ',  and  your 
hands  of  equal  whiteness — your  smooth  and  snaky  fingers  ;  and,  finally, 
your  whole  charming  figure,  in  which  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  found 
fault  with  i  your  lovely  and  pleasant  wit,  your  graceful  language  and 
answers,  and  the  friendly  mien  with  which  you  greeted  me  on  the  day 
when  we  first  saw  each  other.  When  my  heart  recalls  all  this,  timidity 
seizes  me  -,  I  know  not  why  or  wherefore,  and  wonder  that  I  still  hold 
myself  erect — for  my  courage  and  colour  pass  away.  Thus  does  your 
k>ve  penetrate  me — such  a  contest  do  I  daily  snfier.  But  at  night  I  am 
driven  into  worse  straights ;  for  when  I  have  laid  me  down,  in  hopes  of 
taking  a  little  rest,  when  my  companions  are  all  slumbering,  and  nothing 
stirs  or  moves,  I  turn,  I  twist,  I  writhe.  I  conceive  this  thing  and  that 
— I  sigh.  Often  do  I  set  myself  upright,  and  then  stretch  myself  along — 
recline  now  upon  my  right  arm,  now  upon  my  left — suddenly  throw 
off*  all  the  covering,  and  as  suddenly  draw  it  over  me  again.  And  when 
I  have  thus  tumbled  and  tossed  for  a  while,  I  stretch  out  ray  arms,  fold 
my  hands  together,  and  direct  my  heart  and  eyes  towards  the  spot  where 
you  are,  as  if  you  could  perceive  me.  Ah !  noble,  lovely  woman !— may 
your  true  lover  live  to  see  the  day  or  evening  when  he  shall  see  your 
graceful,  elegant  body  clasped  in  his  arms,  while  he  imprints  kisses  on 
your  sweet  eyes  and  lips.  Hear  and  grant  my  prayer! — thou  fairest 
creature  that  nature  ever  formed ;  more  beautiful  than  I  can  describe — 
brighter  than  a  bright  May-day — than  a  March  sun — summer  shade — 
May-roses — ^April  showers— flower  of  beauty — mirror  of  love — key  of 
renown!"— pp.  122,  123. 
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We  shall  conclude  oor  notice  of  theie  "  Lives  of  the  Troubtt* 
dours'*  with  a  few  words  relative  to  Bertran  de  Bom,  Lord  of  the 
Castle  of  Hautefort,  who,  although  scarcely  named  in  the  annals 
of  history,  and  but  casually  mentioned  by  his  contemporary, 
GeofFry  de  Vigeois,  appears  clearly,  from  the  Provencal  noticesi 
as  well  as*  from  the  evidence  furnished  b^  his  own  poems,  to  have 
played  no  insignificant  part  in  the  great  drama  of  his  times.  He 
was  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  the  three  sons  of  our  Henry 
the  Second,  for  each  of  whom  he  had  a  familiar  pame,  by  which 
the^  are  always  designated  in  his  songs ;  and  in  the  contentions 
which  arose  amongst  tbemi  he  supported  now  one  party,  now  the 
other,  according  to  circumstances,  and  his  sharp  sword  and  sharper 
tongue  rendered  him  an  enemy  whom  it  was  impossible  to  despise. 

Dante  estimated  him  highly  as  a  poet,  and  represents  him  as 
forming,  with  Amaut  Daniel,  and  Guiraut  de  Borneil,  a  trium- 
virate of  Troubadours,  each  of  whom  was  looked  upon  as  the 
most  distinguished  and  successful  in  the  branch  of  poetry  which 
he  cultivated.  From  the  song  which  our  readers  have  already 
perused,  they  will  anticipate  that  Dante  regarded  him  as  the  poet 
of  *'  War;*'  and  the  admiration  of  the  divine  Italian,  which  was 
first  awakened  by  our  poet's  songs  *'  of  arms  and  chivalry,"  was 
fully  confirmed  by  the  vigour  and  genius  exhibited  in  his  satires. 

The  restless  spirit  of  Bertran  compelled  him  to  mingle  actively 
in  all  the  political  struggles  of  his  day ;  and  although  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  first  rebellion  of  the 
three  sons  of  our  second  Henry  against  their  father,  in  the  fol- 
lowing one  he  was  a  busy  and  stirring  agent,  and  thereby  gained 
for  himself  a  questionable  distinction  in  the  Inferno  o(  Dante. 
It  is  impossible  to  comprise,  within  moderate  limits,  an  outline 
of  Professor  Diez's  very  interesting  life  of  this  daring  and  im- 
petuous spirit,  who,  from  his  Castle  of  Hautefort,  troubled  the 
courts  of  England,  France,  and  Spain,  by  his  verses— set  kings 
at  war — stirred  up  revolts  among  their  subjects — attacked  his 
neighbours — sacked  their  castles — laid  waste  their  fair  possessions, 
and  did  not  fear  to  raise  his  arm  in  opposition  to  the  armies  of 
Henry  the  Second  or  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion.  We  shall 
therefore  borrow  a  summary  of  his  character  from  the  pages  of  M. 
Raynouard,  and  not  weaken  its  force  by  tlie  process  of  transla- 
tion. 

^*  Mauvais  parent,  snjet  rebelle,  ami  dangereux,  il  d^pouilla  de  lli^ri- 
tage  patemel  son  fr^re  Constantin;  il  s'arma  centre  ses  suzerains, 
excita  les  guerres  cruelles  de  Philippe-Auguste  et  de  Richard  Cceur-de- 
Lion,  dont  il  entretenait  sans  eesse  Tanimosit^  par  ses  sirventes  ontra- 
geants;  il  jeta  la  discorde  et  la  desunion  dans  la  famille  royale  de  Henri 
II.;  et  d^s  lors,  pour  me  servir  de  rezpression  de  Dante:  ^  Achitophel 
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nonveau  d'nn  noavel  Absalon,'  il  egara  par  ses  conseils  fanestes  le  jeune 
due  de  Guieime^  et  Fengagea  dans  plusieurs  rGvoltes  contre  son  p^e." 

And  this  turbulent  spirit,  worn  out  at  last  with  the  inquietude 
into  which  his  impetuosity  and  violence  were  for  ever  hurrying 
him,  turned  monk  in  his  old  age,  and  ended  his  restless  days 
within  the  peaceful  walls  of  a  cloister. 

We  must  now  bid  farewell  to  the  Troubadours  and  their  Ger- 
man historian,  Professor  Diez;  and  in  doing  so,  we  feel  we  should 
be  doing  him  great  injustice,  if  we  failed  to  express  the  plea- 
sure we  have  derived  from  the  perusal  of  the  volumes  before  us. 
Both  of  them  exhibit  a  catholic  feeling,  which  we  regret  to  say 
appears  much  too  rarely  in  the  literature  of  the  present  day;  for 
their  author  is  obviously  no  less  anxious  to  state  the  truth,  than 
capable  of  elucidating  it.  As  his  extensive  reading  and  mature 
study  of  everything  connected  with  his  subject,  fully  entitle  him 
to  pronounce  an  authoritative  opinion,  the  result  is,  that  his  views 
are  always  offered  with  the  confidence  which  a  thorough  convic- 
tion of  their  accuracy  necessarily  produces,  but  at  the  same  time 
with  the  modesty  which  is  ever  attendant  upon  true  learning. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  he  has  occasion  to  differ  from  the 
opinions  of  others,  he  does  so  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  he 
is  willing  to  believe  them  actuated  by  the  same  desire  to  ascertain 
the  truth  by  which  he  is  himself  guided. 

The  history  of  the  Troubadours  fills  a  page  in  the  history  of 
human  nature,  which  resembles  one  in  a  rich  old  manuscript; 
many  portions  of  it^  like  the  text  of  the  manuscript,  are  obscure 
and  difficult  to  decipher,  while  others  again,  like  the  illuminated 
initials  and  grotesque  borders,  exhibit  bright  and  glowing  pic- 
tures which  fill  us  with  an  anxious  desire  to  be  acquainted  with 
every  portion  of  it. 

The  labours  of  Professor  Diez  are  well  calculate^to  facilitate 
our  attempts  to  read  aright  this  motley  page,  and  we  hope  they 
will  therefore  meet  with  that  success,  which  will  prompt  him  very 
shortly  to  present  us  with  such  another  "  contribution  towards 
a  more  iutipiate  knowledge  of  the  Middle  Ages.'' 


\ 


(  IM  ) 


Abt.  IX. —  1.  Abulfedse  Historia  Ante-islamka,  Arabice,  Ver^ 
sione  Latinuy  noiis  et  indicibus  auxit  H.  O,  Fleischer.  4to. 
Lipsiae,  1831. 

£•  Monumens  Jlrabes,  Persam  et  Turcs^  du  Cabinet  de  M.  le 
Due  de  Blacas,  cousideres  et  decritSf  8fc.  Par  M.  Reinaud.  £ 
torn.  8vo.     Paris,  18£8. 

3^.  Memoire  sur  des  particularites  de  la  Religion  Mussulman^ 
dans  rinde.  Par  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy.  8vo.  Paris,  de  rim- 
primirie  Royale.     1 83 1 . 

The  history  of  MohamQiedanism  forms,  if  not  an  essential,  at 
least  a  very  useful  and  interesting  portion  of  Christian  know* 
ledge,  since  it  enables  us  to  compare  revealed  religion  with  its 
greatest  and  most  successful  rival.  Its  claims  to  such  a  compe- 
tition are  great  and  obvious ;  its  progress  was  rapid,  its  converts 
made  by  tribes  and  nations,  its  means  apparently  disproportioned 
to  its  triumphs ;  its  sway  is  extensive,  and  the  permanency  of  its 
dominion  has  not  apparently  been  shaken  by  the  lapse  of  twelve 
centuries.  We  may  lament^  but  we  can  scarcely  be  surprised, 
that  such  a  startling  instance  of  successful  imposture  has  fur* 
nished  the  sneering  infidel  with  many  a  bitter  sarcasm,  and  some- 
times shaded  with  doubt  the  mind  of  the  true  believer;  but  we 
Inay  express  some  little  astonishment  at  the  reluctance  shown  by 
many  able  advocates  of  Christianity  to  examine  this  question 
calmly  and  impartially,  and  we  may  record  our  sorrow  at  finding 
that  they  have  frequently  sullied  the  holy  cause  they  advocate 
by  false  statements  and  inconclusive  arguments.  It  seems  to 
have  been  thought  that  an  acknowledgment  of  any  worthiness  in 
a  rival  creed  might  be  deemed  too  great  a  concession  to  error, 
and  the  recognition  of  merit  in  imposture,  a  weakening  of  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  truth.  Our  own  age  and  country  furnishes 
us  with  a  splendid  exception  to  this  rule;  the  Rev.  Charles  For* 
ster,  in  his  learned  and  instructive  work,  intituled  **  Mahomedan* 
ism  Unveiled,*'  published  in  1829i  has  decisively  shown  that  we 
must  regard  the  creed  of  the  Arabian  prophet  not  as  the  rival, 
but  as  the  imitation  of  Christianity ;  its  spurious  offspring  to  be 
sure,  but  still  one  that  preserves  many  features  of  its  sublime  ori- 
ginal. 

Even  if  there  were  no  means  of  showing  from  the  Koran  and 
the  other  sacred  books  of  the  Mussulmans,  that  a  creed  so  ex- 
tensive and  so  influential  is  not  essentially  connected  with  im- 
morality and  mental  degradation,  common  sense  would  have 
taught  us,  that  a  large  admixture  of  truth  is  necessary  to  the 
permanence  of  delusion,  and  reflection  must  have  suggested  that 
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the  Providence,  which,  even  in  the  darkness  of  polytheism,  **  left 
not  itself  without  witness,"  conld  not  have  abandoned  some  of  the 
fairest  portions  of  the  earth  to  hopeless  demoralization.  We  do 
not  agree  in  all  the  ingenious  speculations  of  Mr«  Forster,  but 
we  differ  from  him  with  reluctance.  There  is  in  every  page  of 
his  work  an  amiability  of  temper,  a  pure  philanthropy,  a  tender 
spirit  of  Christian  charity,  which,  while  it  ''  believeth  all  things," 
also  "  hopeth  all  things/*  His  is  the  work  of  a  scholar  whose 
learning  has  been  applied  by  intellect,  and  of  a  divine  who  truly 
deserves  the  name.  The  chief  point  of  difference  between  his 
views  and  ours  is,  that  he  regards  Mohammedanism  as  the  em- 
bodied covenant  between  God  and  the  seed  of  Ishmael;  while 
we  regard  it  as  part  of  a  great  providential  system  beyond  our 
powers  of  comprehension,  but  which  **  we  see  as  through  a  glass 
darkly,''  working  under  every  phase  of  belief,  for  the  future  tri- 
umphant establishment  of  true  religion. 

In  tracing  the  origin  of  any  religious  system,  our  first  question 
is  with  the  character  of  its  founder ;  and  here  we  are  at  once 
called  upon  to  decide  whether  Mohammed  was  a  fanatic  or  an 
impostor*  Could  it  be  decisively  established  that  he  were  one 
or  the  other,  the  rest  of  our  task  would  be  comparatively  easy ; 
but  we  regard  him  as  neither,  and  yet  both.  This  will,  we  fear, 
sound  to  many  rather  paradoxical ;  but  a  very  little  reflection  will 
suflice  to  show,  that  there  are  contradictions  in  the  microcosm  of 
human  nature  to  explain  which  philosophy  wearies  itself  in  vain. 
When  Mohammed  announced  as  special  revelations  the  phantasms 
of  a  troubled  dream,  he  was  a  fanatic ;  when  he  claimed  for  him- 
self an  exemption  from  the  moral  rules  of  his  own  code,  be  was  an 
impostor;  when  he  ordered  his  creed  to  be  propagated  by  the 
sword,  he  was  both ;  but  when  he  proclaimed  the  sublime  doc-^  / 
trine  of  the  Divine  Unity,  he  was  simply  a  great  man.*     Let  us    / 

*  Since  these  pages  were  written,  we  find  that  we  have  undesignedly  adopted  the 
same  Yiews  as  Victor  Cousui.  We  quote  from  the  excellent  Americas  translatioa  of 
hb  History  of  Philosophy,  published  by  Rich,  of  Red  Lion  Square. 

"  It  is  impossible,  that  in  a  given  multitude,  such  as  a  people,  in  which,  as  has  been 
demonstrated,  there  exists  a  common  type,  there  should  not  be  given  certain  indi« 
viduals  which  more  or  less  represent  that  type.  *  *  *  Hence  follows,  first,  the 
necessary  existence  of  great  men ;  and  secondly,  their  character.  The  existence  of  a 
great  man  is  nut  the  creation  of  arbitrary  choice ;  he  is  not  a  thing  that  may  or  may 
not  exist.  He  is  not  merely  an  individual ;  for  his  existence  is  given  by  its  relation  to 
a  general  idea,  which  communicates  to  him  a  superior  power,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
gives  him  the  determinate  and  real  form  of  his  individuality.  The  great  man  is  the 
harmonious  combination  of  what  is  particular  with  what  is  general ;  Uiis  combination 
constitutes  the  standard  value  of  his  greatness,  and  it  involves  a  twofold  condition, 
first  of  representing  the  general  spirit  of  his  nation,  because  it  is  in  relation  to  that 
general  spirit  that  his  greatness  consists ;  and  secondly,  of  representing  the  general 
spirit  whicl)  confers  upon  him  his  greatness,  in  his  own  person,  in  a  real  form,  that  b, 
in  a  finite,  positive,  visible,  and  determinate  form,  so  that  what  is  general  may  not 
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coDsider  the  import  of  the  phrase :  a  great  man  is  he  who  em* 
bodies  in  bis  intellectual  character  the  highest  advancement  of 
the  human  mind  at  a  determinate  period,  whose  name  becomes 
consequently  a  land-mark  in  history,  because  be  is  the  represen- 
tative of  a  definite  stage  in  the  mental  progress  of  humanity. 
This  is  the  most  important  light  in  which  the  character  of  Mo» 
hammed  can  be  viewed;  and  thus  contemplating  it  we  shall  find 
that,  while  the  man  helps  us  to  understand  the  age,  the  age  in  its 
turn  explains  much  that  is  mysterious  in  the  man.  To  develope 
this  more  clearly,  we  must  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  three 
systems,  the  Christian,  the  Jewish,  and  the  Magian,  which  formed 
the  character  of  Western  Asia  and  Arabia,  when  first  the  solitary 
of  Mecca  proclaimed  his  mission. 

Every  reader  of  ecclesiastical  history  must  be  aware  of  the 
deep  degradation  into  which  the  oriental  churches  had  fallen 
towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century;  it  was  an  age  of  forgery 
and  imposture;  false  gospels  were  fabricated;  miraculous  pre- 
tensions rashly  hazarded ;  and  claims  to  special  revelation  made 
both  by  the  cunning  and  the  credulous.  Disputes  on  all  the 
mysteries,  both  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  were  pushed  to 
extravagant  and  scarcely  credible  lengths,  and  the  disputants,  as 
is  usual,  were  dogmatic  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance.  Ab-* 
struse  metaphysical  questions,  of  which  the  terms  were  imper* 
fectly  understood  and  their  connection  wholly  unknown,  were 
decided  by  factious  councils ;  and  excommunication,  with  all  its 
penal  consequences,  in  this  world  and  the  next,  was  denounced 
against  those  who  did  not  square  their  faith  according  to  a 
standard  which  was  far  from  being  invariable.  Had  the  age  been 
sufficiently  enlightened,  its  want  would  have  been  toleration; 
but  for  this  the  world  was  not  yet  ripe,  and  the  hidden  current 
of  desire  was  directed  towards  the  simplification  of  creeds  and  the 
substitution  of  authority,  overwhelming  authority,  for  argument. 

The  effects  of  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  were  principally 
felt  by  those  who  professed  the  Christian  faith;  Judaism,  on  the 
contrary,  operated  on  those  who  were  without  its  pale.  Although 
the  Talmudists  had  not  rejected  the  pure  Theism  of  the  Old 
Testament,  they  had  so  corrupted  it,  that  it  was  essentially  a 
species  of  polytheism,  nay  almost  fetichism.  Jehovah  was,  with 
them,  no  longer  the  God  of  the  universe,  but  of  a  small  section 
of  the  human  race;  the  Jews  were  not  peculiarly,  but  exclusively, 
the  people  to  whom  divine  care  was  extended.     In  the  first  sec- 


iuppress  what  is  particular,  and  that  what  is  particular  inay  not  dissipate  and  dissolve 
what  is  general ;  that  the  infinite  and  the  finite  may  be  blended  together  in  (bat  pio- 
poriion  which  truly  constitutes  human  greatness."— Hufory  tf  PAtioMf%,  pi  296«^ 
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don  of  the  first  division  of  the  Talmud,  we<  find  the  following, 
degrading  and  blasphemous  account  of  the  Deity. 

"  Rabbi  Isaac  said,  there  are  three  watches  in  the  night,  and  in  each 
watch,  the  Holy  One  (blessed  be  his  name!)  sits  down  and  roars  like  a 
lion,  and  says,  '  Alas !  woe  is  me !  who  have  desolated  my  house, 
burned  my  Temple,  and  exiled  my  children  among  the  nations  of  the 
world/  Rabbi  Jose  said,  *  One  day  while  travelling,  I  entered  into 
one  of  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  to  pray.  Elias,  of  happy  memory,  came 
there  and  waited  until  I  had  finished  my  prayer.  '  When  I  had  con- 
cluded, he  said,  '  Peace  be  unto  thee,  Rabbi  !*  .1  replied,  '  Peace  be 
unto  thee,  Rabbi  and  Mori  !**    He  asked, '  Why  have  you  entered  into 

this  ruin  ?'    I  replied,  '  To  pray' But,  continued  he, 

'  What  voice  have  you  heard  in  this  ruin  ?'  I  answered,  *  I  have 
heard  the  Bath  Kol  f  moaning  like  a  dove,  and  saying.  Woe  is  me  !  who 
have  desolated  my  house,  burned  my  Temple,  and  exiled  my  children 
among  the  nations.'  Then  Elias  answered, '  By  thy  life  and  the  life  of  thy 
liead,t  i^  i^  i^ot  only  at  this  hour  that  the  Bath  Kol  speaks  thus,  but  at 
often  as  the  Israelites  enter  into  their  synagogues,  and  their  schools,  and 
make  the  response  (Amen,  blessed  be  the  Holy  Name),  so  often  the 
Holy  One  (blessed  be  his  name  !)  shakes  his  head  and  says,  '  Happy  is 
the  king  that  they  thus  celebrate  in  his  house! — what  advantage  has 
the  father  who  has  exiled  bis  own  children  ? — unhappy  are  the  children 
exiled  from  the  table  of  their  Father/" — Zermm  Beracoth. 

From  this  creed  of  exclusion  strangers  naturally  recoiled  with 
horror,  and  the  Jews  showed  little  inclination  to  abate  one  iota 
of  its  repulsiveness;  in  fact,  they  were  unwilling  to  make  con* 
verts,  and  they  treated  proselytes  as  interlopers,  who  came  to 
grasp  part  of  an  inheritance  exclusively  designed  for  the  seed  of 
Abraham.  But  there  was  a  desire  thus  produced  of  sharing  those 
blessings  which  the  Jews  pretended  to  monopolize,  an  anxiety  to 
find  that  the  promises  of  Paradise  were  not  the  property  of  a 
caste  or  a  family. 

There  is  no  period  in  history  better  deserving  the .  thoroush 
investigation  of  a  philosophic  historian  than  that  in  wrhich  the 
Magian  religion,  which  had  lurked  for  centuries  in  the  mountains 
of  Iran,  was  restored  by  the  Sassanides  in  all  its  former  **  pride^ 
pomp  and  circumstance."  This  is  not. the  place  to  trace  its 
origin,  to  determine  whether  the  Indo*Bactrian  Zerduskt  did  not 
derive  many  of  his  tenets  from  the  contemplative  sages  of  the 
Ganges,  or  to  show  that  from  his  doctrines  the  philosophy  of  the 
west  was  derived ;  here  it  is  sufiicient  to  observe  that  this  revoluv 
tion  was  most  influential  in  forming  the  character  of  the  age;  it 


*  Master  and  teacher. 

f  '*  The  daagbtcr  of  the  Yoice  ;**  this  was  probably  at  first  a  poetic  name  for  the 
echo;  birt  in  the  Talrand  it  always  signifies  the  Toice  of  the  Dime  Spirit. 
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stamped  its  impress  od  the  heresies  of  the  Christians ;  Maniche* 
ism,  and  the  greater  part  of  Gnosticism,  arose  from  the  effort  to 
unite  the  wild  imaginings  and  daring  speculations  of  the  Magians 
with  the  simple  truths  of  the  Gospel.  The  immortality  of  the 
soul  was  the  leading  doctrine  in  the  Magian  faith ;  it  would  be 
going  too  far  to  say  with  some  writers,  that  the  Jews  first  learned 
Uiis  awful  truth  from  Zerdusht  or  his  followers  during  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity;  but  it  is  impossible  to  compare  the  writings 
of  the  later  with  those  of  the  early  prophets,  without  finding 
that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  did  not  form  a  prominent  article 
in  the  national  faith  of  the  Jews  until  they  had  been  subjected 
to  the  Persians.  The  Magians,  however,  did  not  promulgate 
this  truth  in  its  naked  simplicity:  they  adorned  it  with  all  the 
gorgeous  imagery  that  the  exuberance  of  oriental  fancies  could 
devise;  to  us,  the  cold  and  calculating  natives  of  the  west,  the 
doctrine  appears  all  the  worse  for  such  additions;  but  to  the 
^*  children  of  the  sun/'  these  extravagances  were  its  best  recom- 
mendations. We  find  in  the  Zend-Avesta  all  those  circum- 
stances riespecting  a  future  state,  which  are  commonly  supposed 
to  belong  exclusively  to  the  Koran;  the  stern  inquisitors  of  the 
tomb,  who  take  cognizance  of  "  the  deeds  done  in  the  body;'* 
the  bridge,  finer  than  the  thread  of  the  gossamer,  that  spans  the 
gulf  of  eternal  flame,  and  which  is  the  only  passage  to  the 
mansions  of  bliss;  the  abundant  luxuries  of  Paradise;  the  awful 
tortures  reserved  for  the  wicked.*  The  diffusion  of  such  doctrines 
spread  a  desire  for  some  revelation  respecting  the  future  destiny 
of  man;  but  the  political  power  claimed  by  the  Magian  priests 
prevented  them  from  becoming  popular ;  and  besides,  theirs  was 
a  revived  religjion  which  men  remembered  to  have  once  fallen 
into  desuetude.  The  characteristic  of  the  age  then  appears  to 
have  been  the  desire  of  a  religion  possessing  a  very  simple  for- 
mula of  belief,  promulgated  by  one  of  authority,  freely  open  to 
all,  and  offering  to  believers  the  enjoyment  of  a  sensual  paradise. 
We  do  not  mention  the  latter  particular  with  blame,  because  the 
world  could  not  at  that  time  appreciate  intellectual  pleasures, 
nor  understand  any  delight  save  those  of  the  senses.  Mohammed 
felt  the  want  of  such  a  religion  for  himself;  he  retired  to  the 
solitary  cave  of  Mecca,  and  there  meditated  deeply  and  intently, 
until  intellect  and  imagination  combined  to  develope  that  reli- 
gious system  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Isl^m  {resignation). 

Mohammed  became  an  eclectic  reformer;  a  reformer  in  the 
truest  sense  of  that  abused  term — for  whatever  M'ere  the  defects, 
the  errors  and  the  follies,  in  his  pretended  revelation, — and  all 

*  Tlicsc  itnaginingt  belong  to  the  childhood  of  nations.    Several  tremtties  on  tb^ 
"  Geography  of  Hell/*  appeared  in  the  Middle  Ages.— Iim^ .  Vivcs, 
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three  abounded,— still  the  faith  that  he  preached  was  iufinitely 
purer  than  any  of  the  corrupt  creeds  with  which  it  primanly 
came  into  competition.  We  do  not  scruple  to  prefer  Moham- 
medanism to  the  corrupted  system  of  Zerdusht,  Talmudic 
Judaism,  and  even  idolatrous  Christianity.  Let  us  not  be  mis* 
understood  :  we  do  not  here  apply  the  term  ''  idolatrous''  to  any 
western  Church ;  we  allude  to  those  sects  mentioned  by  Epipha- 
nius,  who  deified  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  offered  at  her  altar  the 
twisted  cake,  called  collyris,  from  which  they  were  named  CoDy- 
ridians. 

We  have  said  that  Mohammed  was  an  eclectic;  those  who 
have  read  the  notes  to  Sale's  Koran,  Maracci,  and  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  M'ill  need  no  proof  of  our  assertion,  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  novelty  in  the  prophet's  pretended  revelations;  he  in 
fact  formed  his  entire  system  from  tlie  three  prevailing  religions; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  he  seems  to  have  consulted  only  the 
corrupted  portions  of  each.  His  knowledge  of  Christianity  was 
derived  from  the  apocryphal  New  Testament,  his  Jewish  lore 
was  obtained  solely  from  the  Talmud,  and  he  seems  never  to 
have  consulted  the  philosophical  Fargards  of  the  Zend-Avesta. 
It  is  probable  that  these  were  the  only  sources  open  to  him ; 
ecclesiastical  history  informs  us  that  there  was  a  period  when  the 
false  gospels,  childish  and  absurd  as  they  unquestionably  must  be 
called,  were  far  more  popular  than  the  true ;  our  Saxon  proge- 
nitors were  delighted  with  the  fables  in  the  gospel  of  Nicodemus; 
in  the  infancy  of  civilization,  as  well  as  in  the  infancy  of  an  indi- 
vidual, 

'^  The  lore  of  childhood  satisfies  the  child.'* 

We  cannot  agree  with  those  who  accuse  Mohammed  of  having, 
with  malice  prepense,  misrepresented  the  evangelic  narratives, 
because  the  misrepresentation  was  made  before  the  prophet  was 
born.  A  very  entertaining  account  of  the  Portuguese  conquests 
in  India,  written  by  a  cotemporary  Mohammedan  authpr,  has 
been  just  published  by  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund,*  in  which 
the  editor  accuses  Mohammed  of  having  forged  the  story  that 
Christ's  passion  was  an  unreal  phantasm.  Now  the  truth  is, 
that  this  tale  was  one  of  the  first  devised  by  the  early  heretics; 
Sale  has  shewn  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  pseudo-gospel  of 
St.  Barnabas,  and  we  have  seen  a  very  ancient  MS.  commentary 
on  the  creed,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  tenth  century,  in  which 
the  emphatic  clause,  "  crucified,  dead,  and  buried,"  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  for  the  express  purpose  of  refuting  that 
heresy.     Mr.  Forster  also  charges  Mohammed  with  wilful  mis^e- 

*  Tlie  Tohfut-uUMojahidcen,  tranilated  b^  Lieatenant  M.  J.  Rowlandson. 
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presentation^  and  he  brings  forward  nearly  fifty  pagea  of  coinci- 
dences between  the  Koran  and  the  Bible,  to  prove  that  Moham* 
med  did  actually  consult  the  original  Scriptures.  The  similarity 
ioi  about  three  fourths  of  the  passages  does  not  exceed  the  old 
joke^of  identifying  pachas  and  barristers,  because  each  have  three 
tails.    Take  for  instance  the  following : 

"  In  thy  presence  is  falness  **  Those  who  approach  near  unto 

of  joy :  at  thy  right  hand  there  God  are  witnesses  thereto,  thou  shale 

are  pleasures  for  evermore.'*  see  in  their  faces  the  brightness  of 

Psalm  xvi.  1 1 .  joy." — Koran,  chap.  Ixxxiii. 

In  the  cases  where  there  is  a  decisive  similarity,  the  passages  are 
such  as  would  probably  have  passed  into  proverbs,  and  struck  the 
acutemind  of  the  prophet  during  his  early  intercourse  with  Jews  and 
Christians,  when  he  travelled  into  Syria  on  his  commercial  affairs. 
There  could  have  been  no  motive  for  preferring  the  apocryphal 
to  the  canonical  gospel,  supposing  both  to  have  been  equally 
known,  as  no  man,  least  of  all  a  man  of  ability,  is  gratuitously 
dishonest.  One  instance  there  certainly  is  of  wilful  forgery; 
Mohammed  applies  to  himself  Christ's  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  changes  the  term  Paraclete  (comforter)  into  Periclyte  (illustri- 
ous), because  the  signification  of  the  latter  word  is  the  same  as  that 
of  his  own  names.  But  this  does  not  avail  Mr.  Forster,  because 
the  promise  of  the  Paraclete  was  one  notorious  to  every  professor 
of  Christianity.  It  is  more  for  our  purpose  to  remark  that  the 
chapter  in  which  this  occurs,  though  headed  "  revealed  at  Mecca,** 
was  in  reality  composed  at  Medina,  as  appears  from  the  allusion 
made  in  it  to  the  battle  of  Ohod.*  The  importance  of  deter- 
mining the  place  in  which  a  passage  of  the  Koran  was  revealed^ 
we  shall  soon  demonstrate. 

Mohammed  was  an  impersonation  of  the  spirit  of  his  age;  we 
may  add,  that  he  also  embodied  the  patriotic  feelings  of  his 
country.  At  this  period,  a  great  part  of  Arabia  was  subject  to 
the  yoke  of  strangers;  the  northern  part,  like  Syria,  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  was  subject  to  the  emperors  of  Constantinople;  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  countries  watered  by  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  paid  homage  to  the  king  of  Persia;  and 
the  southern  portions  of  the  country  along  the  Red  Sea  had 
been  subjugated  by  the  Naj^hi  or  king  of  Ethiopia.  The  tribes 
were  prevented  from  joining  in  a  united  effort  to  establish  the 
freedom  of  the  peninsula  by  religious  differences  as  well  as  here- 
ditary animosities.  Mecca  and  the  country  adjacent,  indeed, 
preserved  its  independence ;  but  there  was  no  surety  for  its  per- 
manence.    The  very  year  in  which  Mohammed   was  born,  the 

*  See  Sale's  Koran,  chap.  61,  and  the  wcond  note.     U' 
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Abjasinianty  or  Ethiopians,  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  storm 
Mecca,  but  were  defeated.  The  notion  of  creating  a  centraliza- 
tion of  feeling,  which  would  unite  all  the  Arabians  in  the  main* 
tenance  of  their  country's  liberty,  was  one  that  presented  itself 
early  to  the  prophet's  mind,  and  it  may  be  traced  in  those  parts 
of  the  Koran,  which  he  first  offered  to  the  consideration  of  his 
disciples. 

But  Mohammed  felt  not  merely  as  an  Arabian;  as  a  native 
of  Mecca,  he  belonged  to  a  city  which  was  the  centre  both  of 
religion  and  commerce;  matters  which  Heeren  has  ably  shown 
in  his  Researches  to  have  been  intimately  connected  in  ancient 
times^  Within  its  precincts  was  the  Holy  Kaaba,  the  sanctuary 
of  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  adorned  with  the  statues  of  the  heroes 
whom  the  Arabs  regarded  as  the  founders,  or  the  ornaments  of 
their  tribes,  mingled  with  representations  of  the  stars  and  spirits 
that  superintended  the  various  portions  of  the  material  universe. 
The  centre  of  a  previous  national  worship  was  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  become  the  capital  of  a  new  creed.  Complete  novelty 
•hocks  the  mind,  but  it  is  received  with  pleasure  when  some 
portion  of  it  awakens  old  associations. 

In  describing  the  process  in  which  his  future  system  was  deve- 
loped in  the  mind  of  Mohammed,  we  merely  illustrate  a  well- 
known  intellectual  law,  that  the  speculations  regarding  a  future 
project  begin  with  broad  generalities,  and  gradually  shape  them- 
selves into  particulars.  In  his  first  notions  of  religious  reform, 
the  mind  of  Mohammed  wandered  over  the  entire  universe,  but 
when  they  began  to  be  adapted  to  practice,  his  views  narrowed  to 
his  country,  to  his  city,  and  to  his  own  house. 

We  too  must  descend  from  general  speculations  to  particulars, 
and  relate  from  Abulfeda  the  mode  in  which  Mohammed  fint 
announced  his  mission.  Before,  however,  we  do  so,  we  must  say 
that  it  is  not  our  design  (o  enter  at  all  upon  the  personal  history 
of  Mohammed,  though  there  are  few  subjects  more  tempting. 
Those  who  wish  to  read  a  good  life  of  the  prophet,  will  find  one 
in  the  Encyclopadia  MetropoUtana,  or  in  a  volume  of  the  Ameri- 
can Family  Library;  if  there  be  any  sufficiently  curious  to  desire 
to  see  a  biography  of  the  prophet  worthless  in  matter,  and  con- 
temptible in  manner,  we  can  safely  recommend  them  that  which 
has  been  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge. 

Mohammed  invited  his  friends  to  a  feast,  designing  to  embrace 
this  opportunity  of  declaring  his  mission ;  the  guests,  however, 
broke  up  early,  and  his  designs  were  frustrated.  He  succeeded 
better  on  a  second  occasion ;  rising  during«the  banc|uet,  he  exposed 
in  that  manly  tone  of  indignant  eloquence  for  which  be  has  been 
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jastly  celebrated,  the  follies  of  idolatry,  and  the  be^jities  of  sim- 
ple Theism.  Ali,  his  nephew,  and  future  son-in-law,  was  his 
first  male  convert,  and  he  was  throughout  life  the  most  sincere 
and  conscientious  supporter  of  Islamism.  From  thenceforth,  the 
new  teacher  promulgated  his  doctrines  openly ;  preaching  parti- 
cularly to  the  crowds  of  strangers  whom  traffic  or  devotion 
brought  to  Mecca.  Thus  far  we  hold  that  Mohammed  was  sin- 
cere and  honest;  but  the  next  epoch  in  his  career  brings  us  to  a 
subject  in  which  his  honesty  does  not  altogether  escape  suspi- 
cion. We  allude  to  the  account  that  he  gave  to  his  disciples  of 
his  night  journey  from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem,  and  thence  to  the 
seventh  heaven.  Reinaud  gives  us  the  following  abridgement  of 
the  prophet's  narrative : — 

**  One  night,**  said  Mohammed,  '*  whilst  I  was  asleep,  the  aogd 
Gabriel  presented  himself  before  me,  and  ordered  me  to  follow  him ;  at 
the  same  time  he  took  me  by  the  band  and  made  roe  mount  the  celestial 
beast  Al  Borak  {the  thmderer)-,  he  then  conducted  me  through  the  air. 
We  travelled  between  heaven  and  earth  with  such  rapidity,  that  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  we  reached  Mount  Sinai.  There  we  stopped  to 
offer  a  prayer ;  after  which,  resuming  our  journey,  we  arrived  at  Beth- 
lehem, the  country  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary ;  we  stopped  there  also  to 
offer  a  prayer,  after  which  we  proceeded  to  Jerusalem,  and  stopped  on 
the  site  of  Solomon's  temple.  After  having  offered  another  prayer  there, 
the  angel  took  me  up,  and  covering  me  with  his  wings,  carried  me  to 
heaven.  We  passed  successively  through  the  seven  heavens,  saluting  the 
angeb  and  archangels  that  met  us,  and  conversing  with  the  patriarchs 
and  prophets  that  had  lived  in  the  olden  times.  At  last  arrived  near  the 
throne  of  God,  I  advanced  alone,  and  approached  the  Ineffable  Presence. 
There  I  saw  things  that  human  tongue  cannot  express,  nor  human  ima- 
gination comprehend.  After  having  conversed  with  the  Lord,  I  returned 
to  Gabriel,  and  we  descended  back  to  Jerusalem,  from  whence  we 
returned  to  Mecca.  This  long  voyage  was  performed  in  so  short  a  space 
of  time  that  no  one  perceived  my  absence. 

Now  it  seems  to  us  exceedingly  probable  that  Mohammed  had 
really  some  such  dream  as  he  here  describes ;  indeed  there  is  an 
express  tradition  of  Mo&weyah,  one  of  the  prophet's  successors, 
that  he  spoke  of  it  himself  as  a  vision.  But  the  circumstances 
which  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  fraud,  are,  that  be  insisted  on  this 
dream  as  a  special  confirmation  of  his  mission,  and  that  he  refers 
to  it  in  the  Koran  so  equivocally,  as  to  leave  a  doubt  whether  it 
was  a  fact  or  a  fancy.    Thus  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  he  says: 

'*  Praise  be  unto  him  who  transported  his  servant  by  night  from  the 
sacred  temple  of  Mecca  to  the  farther  temple  of  Jerusalem,  the  circuit 
of  which  we  have  blessed,  that  we  might  show  htm  some  of  our  signs  j 
for  God  is  he  who  heareth  and'seetb.*' 
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Again»  in  the  fifty-third  chapter  : — 

''One  mighty  10  power  (Gabriel),  eodued  with  uoderstanding,  taught 
it  him  (Mohammed) ;  and  he  appeared  io  the  highest  point  of  the  hori- 
zon. Afterwards  he  approached  the  prophet  and  drew  near  unto  him  j 
until  he  was  at  the  distance  of  two  bows  length  from  him,  or  yet  nearer; 
and  he  revealed  unto  his  servant  that  which  he  revealed.  The  heart  of 
Mohammed  did  not  falsely  represent  that  which  he  saw.  Will  ye  there- 
fore dispute  with  him  concerning  that  which  he  saw  ?  He  also  saw  him 
another  time,  by  the  lote  tree,  beyond  which  there  is  no  passing ;  near 
it  is  the  garden  of  eternal  abode.  When  the  lote  tree  covered  that  which 
it  covered^  his  eye-sight  turned  not  aside,  neither  did  it  wander ;  and  he 
really  beheld  some  of  the  greatest  signs  of  his  Lord." 

But  whatever  may  be  our  opinions  respecting  Mohammed's 
sincerity  in  this  instance,  we  find  him  beginning  to  exhibit  mani- 
fest signs  of  imposture  about  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  mission. 
At  this  time,  his  doctrine  began  to  spread  in  the  interior  of 
Arabia,  and  he  had  formed  an  alliance  with  a  powerful  party  in 
Medina.  He  had  previously  preached  patience  under  sufferins; 
and  foi^iveness  of  injuries,  saying — "  Pardon  your  enemies  until 
God  comes  with  his  commandment ;"  but  when  success  began 
to  dawn  on  his  projects,  he  first  allowed  defensive  warfare,  and 
then  gradually  extended  the  important  change,  until  at  length  he 
declared  that  the  propagation  of  his  religion  by  the  sword  was  a 
positive  duty.  The  Koran  in  fact  contains  two  very  distinct  reli- 
gious ;  the  first  a  system  of  pure  theism,  as  perfect  as  the  age 
could  produce,  inculcating  severe  morals  and  stoical  submission ; 
this  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  chapters  declared  to  be  revealed 
at  Mecca ;  the  second  system  teaches  a  sanguinary  propagandism, 
permits  violations  of  moral  principle,  and  accommodates  itself  to 
circumstances;  and  this  we  trace  in  the  chapters  dated  from 
Medina.  The  praise  we  bestowed  on  Mohammed  as  a  reformer 
of  his  national  faith  applies  solely  to  the  Meccan  creed,  which  is 
indeed  little  more  than  an  authoritative  republication  of  natural 
religion. 

The  progress  of  the  Mohammedan  creed  was,  we  have  said, 
singularly  rapid,  and  we  have  attributed  this  to  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  those 
to  whom  it  was  preached.  Of  this  we  have  a  very  curious  proof  in 
the  autobiograiphy  of  the  emperor  Timur,  a  work  of  extraordinary 
interest,  published  by  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee.^ 
Teragay,  the  father  of  the  imperial  author,  gives  his  son  the  foU 
lowing  account  of  the  motives  that  induced  a  Tartar  emir  to  adopt 
the  Mohammedan  creed ;  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  such  as 

*  Mulfont  Tiffiory,  or  Autobiographical  Memoiri  of  the  Emperor  Timur  (Tamer- 
hue),  transiatfd  by  Major  Charles  Stoart. 
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would  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  the  natives  of  central  and 
western  Asia. 

"  The  first  of  our  family  who  had  the  honour  of  conversion  to  the 
faith  of  Islam  was  Kerachar  Nuyan^  who  was  the  son-in-law  of  Jagtay 
Khan ;  as  he  was  a  sensible  man,  he,  of  his  own  accord,  adopted  the 
faith  of  Mohammed,  and  said  to  bis  family  and  people  :  *'  when  I  look 
around  me  in  the  universe,  I  see  but  one  wond,  yet  I  am  of  opinion 
that  there  are  other  worlds  besides  this ;  but  I  am  also  convinced  that 
there  is  only  one  God,  who  hath  created  all  these  worlds,  and  who  is 
all  sufficient  to  rule  and  direct  all  these  worlds  5  but  as  he  has  chosen 
this  world  as  his  special  dominion,  lie  has  deemed  it  requisite  to  have 
ministers  (to  instruct  mankind) :  he  hath  therefore  chosen  Mohammed 
to  be  his  Vixier  in  this  world,  and  as  it  was  requisite  that  Mohammed 
should  have  ministers  (to  extend  his  religion),  he  bath  appointed  the 
holy  race  of  Kbalifs  to  this  dignity.** 

The  first  portion  of  Mohammed's  celebrated  formula,  "  God 
is  God,"  was  a  proposition  to  which  every  reasonable  being 
assented ;  the  second,  "  Mohammed  is  bis  Prophet/'  embodied 
iu  religion  those  notions  of  vicarial  authority  which  have  from  the 
earliest  ages  prevailed  in  the  East. 

In  every  age  of  the  world,  man's  idea  of  the  Divinity  has  been 
modified  by  his  notions  of  civil  government;  the  notion  of  absolute 
predestination  and  irrespective  decrees  is  natural  to  the  mind  of 
one  who  is  ruled  by  a  despot.  Hence  the  extravagant  fatalism 
which  the  Koran  teaches,  far  from  being  repulsive,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  recommendations  of  Islamism  to  its  professors.  The 
wild  imaginations  with  which  the  doctrine  is  mingled  must  not 
however  be  attributed  to  Mohammed ;  the  table  of  fate  large  as 
the  universe,  the  recording  angel,  with  his  stupendous  pen,  which 
a  well-mounted  horseman  could  not  gallop  round  in  five  hundred 
years'—all  these  are  derived  from  the  dreamy  speculations  of  the 
Jewish  rabbins^  but  the  stern  and  irrevocable  decree  was  one  of 
the  most  ancient  tenets  of  the  Orientals ;  we  find  it  in  the  writings 
of  the  Bactrian  sage,  and  in  the  speculations  of  the  philosophers 
that  abode  by  the  Ganges.  It  is  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  the 
implicit  belief  in  this  tenet,  that  victory  so  often  crowned  the  arms 
of  the  sons  of  the  desert;  indeed  we  scarcely  remember  a  reli- 
gious war  recorded  in  history,  in  which  the  predestinarians  did 
not  triumph.* 

^  On  this  subject  Victor  Cousin  sajs :  "  You  will  remark,  tJiat  all  great  men  have 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  been  fatalists ;  the  error  is  in  the  form,  not  at  the  foundation 
of  the  thought.  They  feel  that  in  fact  they  do  not  eiiit  on  their  own  account  $  they 
posaess  the  consciousness  of  an  immense  power ;  and  being  unable  to  ascribe  the  honiMir 
of  it  to  themselres,  they  refer  it  to  a  higher  power,  which  uses  them  as  its  instruments* 
in  accordance  with  its  own  ends."  The  names  of  Mohammed,  Cromwell,  GusUitus 
Adolphus,  Frederic  of  Prussia,  and  Napoleon,  ma^  be  quoted  in  illustration  of  this 
reasoning. 
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But  it  would  be  uDJust  to  deny  that  the  personal  character  of 
Mohammed  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  his  success.  It  is 
utterly  absurd  to  describe  him  as  some  advocates  of  Christianity 
have  done,  as  a  wretch  sullied  by  every  lust^  and  stained  by  eveiy 
erime.  No  man  ever  was  beloved  in  whose  character  there  were 
not  traits  that  merited  affecdon.  Now  Mohammed  was  abso- 
lutely adored  by  his  followers;  to  show  their  regard  for  him  they 
despised  death  and  courted  martyrdom*  Khobaib  Ebn  Ada, 
during  the  war  between  the  Prophet  and  the  Koreish,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  latter,  and  put  to  death  by  lingering  tortures.  In 
the   midst  of  his  sufferings,  his   tormentors   tauntingly  asked. 

Would  you  not  wish  that  Mohammed  was  in  your  place  ?"— - 

No,"  he  replied,  "  I  would  endure  this  and  more,  rather  than 
that  Mohammed  should  be  pricked  by  a  thorn."  The  man 
capable  of  inspiring  such  love  most  assuredly  must  have  pos- 
sessed no  ordinary  merits. 

Among  the  least  influential  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  suc« 
cess  of  Islamism,  we  are  inclined  to  place  that  to  which  most 
writers  attribute  it  exclusively ;  we  mean  the  precept  for  propa- 
gating the  doctrine  by  the  sword.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied, 
diat  Mohammed  himself  attributed  great  importance  to  this  doc* 
trine,  since  he  repeats  it  so  often  in  the  Revelations  of  Medina. 
The  traditions  preserved  by  the  commentators  relate  that  the 

Erophet's  harangues  on  this  subject  were  even  more  emphatic  than 
is  writings.  "  Mohammed,"  says  Abu  Moosa,  "  has  declared 
that  in  the  shade  of  the  scymitars  Paradise  is  prefigured."  fiut 
it  is  not  to  the  sword  that  the  Koran  owes  its  most  important  tri- 
umphs and  its  most  devoted  convierts.  To  it  may  be  applied  what 
Horace  says  of  Greece, 

"  Graecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit.** 

When  the  Turks  conquered  the  Saracens,  they  adopted  the  reli- 
gion of  the  vanquished,  and  became  more  enthusiastic  in  its  pro- 
pagation than  the  Arabs  themselves.   * 

The  consequences  of  the  establishment  of  Islamism  have  never 
been  accurately  developed ;  because  most  writers  on  the  subject 
have  confounded  the  Saracens  with  the  Turks :  the  original  fol*- 
lowers  of  the  prophet  with  the  barbarians  that  subsequently 
adopted  his  creed.  No  writer  has  more  flagrantly  fallen  into  this 
error  than  Mills,  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  Crusades,  a 
work  more  remarkable  for  elegance  of  style  than  accuracy  of 
information.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  confusion  that  we  see 
Mohammedanism  so  frequently  described  as  the  parent  of  des- 
potism and  Ignorance ;  when,  in  fact,  there  was  never  a  more 
democratic  government  than  that  of  the  Arabs  under  the  first 
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khalifs,  and  never  a  mouarcfay  that  encouraged  literature  more 
than  that  of  the  Moors  in  Spain.  In  fact,  every  religious  re- 
formation or  change  must  of  necessity  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
mental  and  political  freedom.  The  following  remarks  in  the 
posthumous  work  of  Benjamin  Constant,  **  Du  Polyth^isme 
Komaine/'  are  as  true  as  they  are  ingenious. 

"  The  spirit  of  independence  which  characterizes  religions  at  their  birth 
affects  not  only  the  religious  but  also  the  political  forms.  Every  religion 
is  at  this  period  the  friend  of  liberty.  When  man  frees  himself  from  the 
chains  of  power  and  habit  on  the  most  important  of  all  topics,  on  the 
subject  which  decides  his  future  destiny,  he  cannot  remain  bowed  be- 
neath a  yoke  which  he  respects  far  less,  and  which  his  hopes  teach  him 
not  to  fear. 

"  Thus  the  revival  of  religion  is  also  that  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and 
man  finds  at  once  strength  to  aspire  to  the  joys  of  heaven  and  to  those  of 
earth. 

''  Equality  is  an  idea  inherent  in  religion ;  and  at  an  epoch  in  which 
man  knows  no  guide  but  the  religious  sentiment,  equality,  which  in  other 
times  appeared  to  him  aright,  then  seems  a  daty. 

"  Never  Was  any  thing  more  democratic  than  the  government  of  the 
Arabs  under  the  immediate  successors  of  Mohammed.  We  may  discover 
the  same  tendency  in  Christianity  at  its  commencement;  and  the  re* 
formers  of  this  creed,  though  they  only  laboured  to  purify  a  worship  that 
had  been  long  established,  were  driven  to  desire  the  establishment  of  a 
republic." 

So  far  are  we  from  believing  that  the  bigotry,  intolerance,  and 
brutal  fanaticism  of  the  Turks  were  owing  to  their  having  em- 
braced the  religion  of  Mohammed,  that  we  attribute  to  them  the 
corruption  of  his  creed.  We  have  already  said  that  the  Koran 
contains  two  distinct  religions,  the  one  containing  the  germs  of 
purity  and  illumination,  the  other  fraught  with  maxims  of  bi- 
gotry and  intolerance.  The  Saracens  adopted  the  former;  the 
Tartar  nations  found  the  latter  more  congenial  to  their  disposi* 
tions,  and  attached  themselves  to  it  exclusively.  History,  of  no 
very  ancient  date,  informs  us  that  fanatics  have  existed  who  pre- 
ferred in  their  Bibles  the  harshness  and  gloom  of  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation to  the  mild  and  merciful  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  in  whose 
mouths  such  quotations  as,  "  that  thy  feet  may  be  dipped  in  the 
blood  of  thine  enemies  and  that  the  tongue  of  thy  dogs  may  be 
red  with  the  same,''  were  to  be  found  more  frequently  thaa 
'*  Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged,*'  and  "  Love  your  enemies.*' 
It  would  be  monstrous  to  hold  Christianity  accountable  for  such 
perversities,  and  it  would  be  not  less  unjust  that  the  sanguinary 
ferocity  of  the  Turks  and  Tartars  should  be  attributed  to  Mo- 
hammed. Jenghis  KhaUi  who  persecuted  Islamism,  was  just  as 
ferocious  and  just  as  bigoted  as  Timiir,  its  most  devoted  adnerent. 
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The  two  great  sects  which  divide  the  Mohammedan  world, 
the  SuDDites  and  Shiites»  do  not  accurately  represent  the  two 
religions  of  the  Koran;  in  both  are  to  be  found  liberal  and 
enlightened  men.  who  adhere  to  the  prophet's  original  system 
of  tolerant  theism ;  and  in  both  are  to  be  found  fanatics  who 
prefer  the  precepts  of  persecution  and  hatred.  But  the  Sunnites 
are  the  most  intolerant  of  the  two.  because  the  traditions  are  more 
sanguinary  in  their  tendency  than  even  the  worst  parts  of  the 
Koran.  It  is  suflSciently  notorious  that  the  Sunnites  and  Shiites 
generally  hate  each  other  with  a  bitterness,  of  which  the  ancient 
animosity  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  gives  but  a  faint 
notion ;  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  this  hatred  is  confined 
chiefly  to  the  Turks  and  Persians,  and  that  in  India  the  followers 
of  Omar  and  the  followers  of  Ali  live  together  in  perfect  har- 
mony. 

Tlie  state  of  Mohammedanism  in  India  has  only  recently  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  English  nation,  but  it  has  not  yet 
received  all  the  consideration  which  its  importance  demands. 
One  cause  of  this  may  have  been  the  want  of  works  containing 
any  information  on  the  matter;  but  this  has  been  now  amply 
remedied,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  neglecting  to  investigate  the 
social  and  moral  condition  of  twenty  millions,  a  large  portion  of 
whom  are  our  fellow-subjects,  while  our  relations  with  the  rest  are 
daily  becoming  more  complicated  and  interesting.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Sunnites  resident  in  India,  and  all  their  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, are  contained  in  the  Qanoofhe- Islam,  the  work  of  a  native 
Mussulman,  recently  published.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a 
book  in  which  the  information  is  so  full,  satisfactory,  and  com- 
plete, but  unfortunately  it  is  not  popular  in  its  style  and  manner; 
to  be  duly  appreciated,  it  must  be  carefully  studied,  and  this  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected  in  our  present  age  of  superficial  informa- 
tion, when  knowledge  is  diluted  until  it  is  almost  worthless,  in 
order  that  it  may  he  diffused  to  those  who  have  no  time  to  pre- 
pare for  its  reception;  and  when,  if  we  have  not  found  a  royal 
road  to  geometry,  we  have  discovered  aristocratic  paths  to  the 
whole  circle  of  the  sciences.  The  Qanoon-e^hlam  must,  how- 
ever, be  diligently  studied  by  all  who  wish  to  learn  the  changes 
which  the  religion  of  the  Koran  has  undergone  in  India,  and  the 
customs  of.  to  us.  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Hindustan.  The  customs  of  the  Shiites  have  been  also  exhi- 
bited in  a  work  by  Mrs.  Meer  Hassan  Ali.  than  which  we  know 
of  none,  even  in  the  garb  of  fiction,  more  distinguished  for  gra- 
phic liveliness,  while  at  the  same  time  we  are  convinced  that  the 
portraiture  is  perfectly  faithful  even  in  the  most  miniite  trait* 
From  the  consideration  of , both  these  works,  we  are  led  to  believe. 
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that  in  India  the  best  parts  of  the  Mohammedan  faith. are  the 
moat  influential,  and  its  fanaticism  least  likely  to  produce  injo* 
rious  consequences. 

The  Sunnites  and  Shiites  in  India  do  not  exhibit  the  animosity 
which  divides  the  Turks  and  Persians;  they  live  together  in  per- 
fect harmonyi  and  frequently  share  in  the  same  religious  festivals. 
There  are  some  among  them  who  even  unite  the  principles  of  the 
two  sects,  and  bestow  their  praises  impartially  on  the  KKalifs  and 
the  Imams.  Another,  and  perhaps  a  more  curious  modification 
of  Mohammedanism  in  India  is,  that  like  the  Hindus,  the  fbl- 
lowers  of  Islamism  are  lax  in  their  creed,  and  wondrously  strict  in 
their  practice.  Every  action  of  life,  however  trifling  and  minute, 
is  subjected  to  strict  rule,  and  the  observances  are  as  special  as 
among  the  followers  of  the  Brahmins.  The  ceremonies  also  of 
the  Indian  Mohammedans  are  manifestly  derived  from  the  Hindus; 
we  may  instance  the  Tazeea,  in  memory  of  the  martyrdom  of  Hos- 
sein,  which  is  clearly  borrowed  from  the  Hindu  festival  in  honour 
of  the  goddess  of  deaths  and  the  Peers  or  Saints  are  destined 
to  fill  the  places  of  the  inferior  deities  in  the  Hindu  Pantheon. 
The  mixture  of  Brahminical  rites  with  the  precepts  of  the  Koran, 
may,  we  think,  suggest  to  our  missionaries,  that  much  more  good 
might  be  effected  by  trying  to* make  the  process  of  reformation 
commence  within  the  circle  of  Mohammedanism,  than  by  any 
efforts  for  sudden  and  total  conversion. 

The  Siks,  originally  an  order  of  religious  mendicants,  in  the 
last  century  an  association  of  freebooters  and  robbers,  but  now  a 
powerful  nation,  whose  sovereign  can  bring  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men  into  the  field,  have  been  formed  by  the 
blending  together  of  the  Mohammedan  and  Hindu  races.  From 
the  Koran  their  founder  derived  the  simple  theism  which  the 
prophet  first  propounded,  and  while  he  by  this  means  conciliated 
the  Moslemim,  he  won  the  Hindus  by  proposing  to  abrogate  the 
absurd  tyranny  of  castes.  We  extract  the  following  account  of 
the  origin  of  this  curious  race  from  the  Siyar-uUMutakherio, 
lately  published  by  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee,  a  very 
singular  historical  work,  whose  author  deserves  to  be  called  the 
Mohammedan  Burnet. 

"  These  people  (the  Siks)  from  their  birth,  or  from  the  moment  of 
their  admissioD,  if  they  enter  as  proselytes,  never  cut  or  shave  cither 
their  beards  or  whiskers,  Qr  any  hair  whatever  of  their  bodies.  They 
form  a  particular  society,  which  distinguishes  itself  by  wearing  blue 
garments,  and  going  armed  at  all  times.  Whena  person  is  once  admitted 
wto  that  fraternity  f  they  make  no  scruple  of  associating  tnth  him,  ofwhaf-* 
ever  tribet  clan  or  race  he  may  have  been  hitherto,  nor  do  they  betray  any 
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of  ikote  tctwflki  and  pr^itdkes  so  dttfhf  rooted  in  the  Hindu  mind.*  This 
sect  or  fratemity,  wbieh  first  became  powerful  about  tbe  latter  end  of 
Aurengzib's  reigD>  bas  for  its  cbief,  Goru  Govind,  one  of  tbe  successors 
of  Nanec  Guru,  tbe  founder  of  tbe  sect.  Nanec  was  the  son  of  a  grain 
mercbant,  of  tbe  Katri  tribe,  wbo  in  bis  youtb  was  as  remarkable  for 
bis  good  character,  as  for  tbe  beauty  of  bis  person  and  for  bis  talents. 
Nor  was  be  destitute  of  fortune.  Tbere  was  tben  in  those  parts  a  der- 
Tisb  of  note,  called  Seid  Hussein,  a  man  of  eloquence  as  well  as  of 
wealth,  ^ho  having  no  children  of  bis  own,  and  being  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  young  Nanec,  conceived  a  great  regard  for  him,  and  charged 
himself  with  bis  education.  As  tbe  young  man  was  early  introduced  to 
tbe  knowledge  of  tbe  most  esteemed  writings  of  Islam,  and  initiated 
into  the  principles  of  our  roost  approved  doctrines,  he  advanced  so  mucb 
in  leamingj  and  became  so  fond  of  bis  studies,  that  be  made  it  a  practice 
in  bis  leisure  hours  to  translate  literally  and  make  notes  and  extracts  of 

our  moral  maxims. His  collection  becoming  extensive,  i^ 

took  the  form  of  a  book,  which  be  entitled  Grant,  and  be  became  famous 
in  the  days  of  tbe  Emperor  Baber,  from  which  time  he  was  followed  by 
multitudes  of  converts.  This  book  is  to  this  day  held  in  so  much  vene*- 
cation  and  esteem  amongst  tbe  Siks,  that  they  never  touch  or  read  it, 
without  assuming  a  respectful  posture,  and  in  reality,  as  it  is  a  compouod 
of  what  Nanec  had  found  most  valuable  in  those  books  which  be  had 
been  perusing,  and  is  written  with  much  force,  it  baa  all  the  merit  pecu- 
liar to  tmth  and  sound  sense.' ' 

The  success  that  has  attended  this  attempt  to  form  a  new  and 
more  comprehensive  creed,  by  the  junction  of  the  religion  of  the 
Koran  with  that  of  tbe  Yedas,  leads  us  to  the  important  ques^ 
tioo—- is  Mohammedanism  a  system  likely  to  continue?  What 
chances  are  there  for  the  conversion  of  the  Islamite  nation  ?  Tbe 
great  success  of  the  Wahabees  and  tbe  Siks  proves  decisively 
that  tbe  permanence  of  the  Mohammedan  creed  is  by  ifo  means 
secure,  and  that  a  reformer,  who  took  from  the  Koran  its  simple 
element  of  pure  theism^  and  rejected  all  its  cumbrous  observances, 
would  have  very  fair  prospects  of  success.  Tbe  philosophical 
sects  of  Persia,  who  nave  combined  the  mystic  metaphysics  of 
India  with  the  law  of  tbe  Arabian  teacher,  are  too  far  removed 
from  popular  feelings  to  effect  any  national  change;  but  their  in- 
fluence m  weakening  the  implicit  faith  of  their  countrymen  is 
daily  becoming  more  conspicuous.  Tbe  elements  of  reform  are, 
as  we  have  shown,  to  be  found  in  the  Koran  itself;  and  reform 
must,  we  think,  precede  renovation.  From  direct  conversions 
we  hope  but  trifling  results ;  in  fact  a  single  lecturer  on  natural 
sciences  would  be  more  efficacious  than  a  host  of  missionaries. 
In  the  Bible  nothing  can  be  found,  which,  fairly  construed,  can 

*  The  total  abolition  of  caste  is  the  most  striking  peculiarity  in  the  new  sect;  it  if 
perl»ps  also  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  has  made  cooverts. 
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be  regarded  as  contradictory  to  the  true  system  of  the  universe, 
or  to  any  modern  discoveries  in  astronomy  and  physics.  With 
the  Koran  it  is  far  otherwise;  Mohammed  is  just  as  particular 
and  just  as  absurd  in  his  cosmology  as  the  ancient  fathers,  and 
his  gross  blunders  would  disgust  the  merest  school-boy.  His 
system  cannot  therefore  resist  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and 
the  progress  of  civilization,  but  the  means  of  its  overthrow  must 
be  the  science  which  it  contradicts,  not  the  Bible  of  which  it  pre* 
tends  to  be  confirmatory.  But  whatever  be  the  means  most 
likely  to  prove  effectual,  it  is  a  fact  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Crescent  is  rapidly  falling  into  decay.  Its  fate  can- 
not be  averted,  though  we  should  hesitate  to  recommend  any  mea- 
sures to  accelerate  the  process.  There  is  deep  wisdom  in  the 
following  observations  of  Benjamin  Constant,  in  the  work  which 
we  have  already  quoted  from : — 

**  Religion,  in  its  decline,  always  Injures  that  morality  of  a  superior 
order,  which  It  alone  has  created,  and  which  cannot  exist  without  it. 
It  injures  this  principle  by  giving  man  an  opportunity  of  mocking  that 
which  he  has  long  respected ;  he  contracts  the  habit  of  employing  irony 
upon  serious  subjects,  a  disposition  not  merely  frivolous,  but  narrow  and 
base;  and  the  apparent  elegance  of  the  pleasantry  does  not  remedy  the 
ignoble  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded.  The  outrage  offered  to  a 
reminiscence  formerly  revered  is  a  sort  of  effrontery  of  soul,  revolting 
even  to  him  who  indulges  in  it.  He  who  insults  the  religion  of  his 
country,  even  when  that  religion  is  fallen,  feels  almost  always  a  com- 
punctious sensation  of  impropriety,  and  he  who  familiarizes  himself  with 
this  sensation,  breaks  the  delicate  fibre,  whose  destruction  deteriorates 
morality." 

It  is  dangerous  to  teach  converts  to  revile  the  religion  they 
have  quitted;  it  is  still  more  dangerous  to  render  men  discon- 
tented with  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  before  we  are  sure  that 
they  will  accept  a  better  system  in  its  stead.  Instead  of  branding 
Mohammed  as  an  impostor,  and  calling  the  Koran  a  blasphemous 
fable,  the  labour  of  Christians  should  be  to  direct  attention  to 
the  purer  parts  of  his  character  and  the  many  excellent  sections 
of  his  book.  It  is  not  easy,  and  it  is  not  necessary,  to  point  out 
the  intermediate  stages  through  which  Islamism  must  pass  before 
it  gradually  merges  into  a  pure  religion;  and  it  is  just  as  diflicult 
and  just  as  useless  to  show  the  degrees  by  which  a  person  who 
has  been  couched  roust  be  brought  to  bear  the  light  of  the  sun 
in  its  meridian  splendour. 
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Art.  X. — A  Residence  at  the  Court  of  London.  By  the  Hon* 
Richard  Rush,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary for  the  United  States  of  America,  from  1817  to  1825. 
Philadelphia,  and  London,  1833.     8vo.     pp.420. 

A  WORK  on  England  from  the  pen  of  any  intelligent  and  well- 
educated  American^  who  had  spent  more  than  seven  years  in  this 
country,  would  naturally  excite  much  interest  and  be  entitled  to 
inuch  attention*  It  would  be  the  result  of  a  far  longer  experience 
than  is  thought  requisite  by  the  majority  of  travellers  to  justify  the 
publication  of  their  remarks.  Our  own  countrymen  do  not,  it  is 
true,  emulate  at  present  the  flippant  hardihood  of  such  preten- 
sions to  intuition,  as  have  been  exhibited  in  works  like  ''  Quinze 
Jours  a  Londres,^  and  yet  in  almost  every  instance  we  are  obliged 
to  be  content  with  information  respecting  other  lands,  which,  if 
we  are  to  estimate  its  authority  by  the  opportunities  of  the  tra- 
veller, we  should,  in  comparison  with  the  result  of  a  seven  year's 
residence,  regard  as  superficial.  The  best  travels  in  America 
that  have  lately  been  published,  have  been  founded  upon  an 
acquaintance  with  that  country  of  not  more  than  three  years, 
llie  seven-years'  resident  would  therefore  have  a  claim  to  our 
attention  upon  the  score  of  time  alone.  But  greatly  would  his 
claim  be  strengthened  if  he  had  been  residing  here  under  circum- 
stances peculiarly  advantageous,  under  circumstances  which  would 
afford  him  ready  access  to  all  that  was  most  iuteresting  in  our  in- 
stitutions, and  would  bring  him  into  frequent  communication  with 
the  most  eminent  persons  of  the  time — i^  in  short,  like  Mr.  Rush, 
he  had  lived  amongst  us  in  the  character  of  a  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary from  his  own  government.  These  are  very  favourable  cir- 
cumstances; but  while  they  attract  our  attention  to  the  work,  they 
tend  to  raise  expectations  which,  it  must  be  owned,  are  not  tho- 
roughly satisfied  by  the  perusal.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not  miean 
to  withhold  from  Mr.  Rush's  work  the  due  meed  of  considerable 
praise.  It  is  the  well-written,  sensible,  and  dispassionate  work 
of  aright-minded,  observant,  and  intelligent  man ;  but  it  is  not 
quite  what  we  might  have  expected  from  an  American  minister 
who  had  resided  more  than  seven  years  in  this  country.  Undoubt- 
edly it  contains  much  important  matter ;  but  the  quantity  of  utterly 
unimportant  matter  which  contributes  to  fill  this  single  mode- 
rate-sized octavo  volume,  bears  too  large  a  proportion  to  the 
rest.  We  do  not  blame  the  author  for  recounting  rather  minutely 
many  details  of  court  ceremony,  and  the  habits  of  social  life, 
which  to  us  seem  unimportant.  To  American  readers  they  afford 
information;  and  even  to  us  it  is  not  unitistructive  to  see  how  those 
parts  of  our  system,  with  which  we  are  too  familiar  to  be  compe- 
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tent  Judges,  are  regarded  by  strangers.  Still  there  is  too  much 
of  this.  A  few  well-selected  instances  would  have  saved  a  vast 
deal  of  unprofitable  repetition.  Americans  may  like  to  hear 
from  good  authority  how  that  important  part  of  English  social 
lifcj  the  dinner,  is  conducted  in  aristocratic  circles;  but  it  wa3 
not  necessary  that  we  should  be  furnished  from  the  pen  of  an 
'*  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary"  with  lists  of 
the  company  at  more  than  twenty  dinners  of  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rush  partook  during  the  first  year  of  their  residence  in  England, 
In  these  lists  many  persons  are  mentioned  who  are  of  no  celebrity, 
and  appear  to  have  borne  no  part  in  the  conversation  which  la 
related  to  have  taken  place.  The  sight  of  their  names  would 
convey  no  information  to  an  American,  and  in  us  they  only  raise 
a  smile  by  their  resemblance  to  similar  enumerations  of  **  distin- 
guished guests'*  at  "  grand  dinners*'  in  the  morning  papers.  Our 
aisappointment  arises  not  only  from  the  unimportant  subjects  on 
which  Mr.  Rush  has  dwelt  too  much,  but  from  a  consideration  of 
the  many  important  ones  which  are  entirely  omitted — of  our  public 
institutions,  very  few  appear  to  have  been  visited.  Of  public  meet- 
ings we  have  no  notices,  except  two  meagre  accounts  of  a  meeting 
of  the  Bible  Society,  and  the  polling  at  the  hustings  in  Covent 
Gardep.  London,  east  of  Temple  Bar,  is  discussed  in  little  more 
than  three  pages,  of  which  a  large  share  is  devoted  to  the  shop  of 
Rundell  and  Bridge.  Our  charitable  institutions,  our  churches, 
our  docks,  our  prisons,  our  theatres,  our  courts  of  law,  and  our 
houses  of  parliament,  receive  scarcely  any  notice  at  all;  and  there 
are  many  interesting  subjects  connected  with  these,  and  arising 
naturally  out  of  them,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  have  seen 
handled  by  one  so  candid  and  intelligent  as  Mr.  Rush,  but  of 
which,  unhappily,  no  trace  appears  in  the  pages  before  ua. 
Mr.  Rush  is  not  hereby  accused  of  having  neglected,  during  die 
whole  of  his  residence,  to  bestow  his  attention  upon  any  of  the 
objects  of  interest  which  have  been  enumerated  above.  In  fact 
this  volume  contains  the  narrative  of  only  a  small  portion  of  his 
residence.  He  landed  in  England  on  the  19th  of  December, 
1817,  and  his  journal  proceeds  only  to  the  26th  of  January,  1819* 

"  When  I  first  took  the  pen  to  prepare  tlu;  following  sheets  for  the 
press,"  says  Mr.  Rush,  in  his  preliminarv  address  *  to  the  reader^' 
"  it  was  with  the  intention  of  going  through  the  full  term  of  my  mis- 
sion; but  finding  them  run  on  to  their  present  number  hi  using  the 
materials  of  little  more  than  a  year,  I  have,  for  the  present,  given  over 
that  intention.  I  am  the  more  admonished  to  this  course,  as  nego* 
ciations  with,  which  I  was  charged  at  later  periods  were  more  elaborate 
and  full  than  any  recorded  in  this  volume.  Miss  More,  in  noticing 
Pope's  precept  that  the  greatest  art  in  writing  is  '  to  bht^*  says  that 
there  is  still  a  greater — the  art  to  stop" — p.  iii. 
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Admitting  tbe  truth  of  this  saying  of  Miss  More's^  we  must 
add  that  there  is  moreover  still  a  greater — the  art  to  select.  It  was 
by  no  means  necessary  for  the  gratification  of  the  pubiic,  that 
Mn  Rush  should  *'  go  through  the  full  term  of  his  mission.* 
If  be  wished  to  avoid  that  '*  great  evil,  a  great  book/'  and  aflPord 
to  the  public  in  a  comj>endious  form  much  amusement  and  in<- 
formation,  this  surely  might  better  have  been  effected  by  selected 
notices  of  alt  that  was  most  interesting  and  important  that  had 
passed  before  him  during  these  seven  years,  than  by  attempting 
a  narrative  in  the  form  of  a  regular  journal,  to  which  form  he  has 
not  adhered  even  during  the  first  twelvemonth.  The  work  would 
have  been  rendered  most  complete  by  a  combination  of  these  two 
methods.  We  should  be  sorry  to  lose  the  natural  and  vivid  co^ 
louring  of  first  impressions,  which  is  exhibited  most  easily  and 
agreeably  in  the  pages  of  a  diary.  We  also  agree  with  Mn  Rush, 
in  thinking  that  it  may  not  be  "  unacceptable  to  the  American 
community  to  know  something  of  the  personal  reception  of  their 
minister  in  England,  in  virtue  of  the  trust  he  bears;  not  simply 
that  which  awaits  him  in  the  common  forms  when  he  first  arrives, 
bot  more  generally  afterwards."  This  again  can  be  better  coU'^ 
veyed  by  a  diary  than  by  any  other  form  of  narrative ;  and  for 
this  purpose  we  should  not  have  objected,  if  the  first  six  months 
of  Mr.  rlush's  residence  in  England  had  been  detailed  with  even 
greater  minuteness.  But  that  being  done,  and  the  requisite  in- 
sight being  thereby  afforded  into  the  course  of  English  social 
life,  we  should  then  desire  a  careful  selection  of  the  well-digested 
results  of  a  further  residence  of  six  years  and  a  half.  Six  event- 
ful years  remain  still  unrecorded;  and  we  are  sufficiently  pleased 
with  the  specimen  before  us  cordially  to  invite  Mr.  Rush  to  lay 
before  the  public  the  selected  fruits  of  the  experience  with  which 
those  six  years  must  have  supplied  him. 

In  reading  this  work  one  question  naturally  suggests  itself,  which 
does  not  appear  to  be  satisractorily  solved.  Between  the  day  at 
which  the  journal  closes,  and  the  date  of  the  address  prefixed  to 
the  publication,  is  an  interval  of  more  than  fourteen  years,  during 
which  England  had  been  resided  in  by  the  writer  more  than  six 
years,  and  visited  again  in  18^.  It  may  therefore  be  asked,  does 
this  narrative  exhibit  the  impressions  of  Mr.  Rush  as  they  existed 
in  1818,  uncorrected  by  subsequent  experience;  or  has  he  availed 
himself  of  that  subsequent  experience  to  correct  whatever  may  have 
been  fallacious  in  his  original  impressions  ?  We  cannot  suspect 
Mr.  Rush  of  allowing  any  thing  to  go  forth  to  the  world  in  his 
name,  which  he  believes  to  be  unsound  in  any  important  particu- 
lar; but  with  respect  to  modifications  of  opinion,  he  may  not  ne- 
cessarily have  been  so  scrupulous ;  nay,  he  may  even  have  consi- 
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dered  it  more  consistent  with  fidelity  to  leave  them  as  he  found 
them  originally  recorded.  On  this  point  we  have  a  right  to  be 
inquisitive,  and  would  fain  know,  (to  use  a  pictorial  phrase,)  whe- 
ther the  colouring  of  his  sketches  has  been  mellowed  by  tim^,  or 
whether  we  now  see  it  precisely  as  it  was  laid  on  fourteen  years 
ago.  Mr.  Rush's  preliminary  address  is  ambiguous  on  this  point. 
'*  A  residence  of  nearly  eight  years,"  he  says,  "  corrected  many  er- 
roneous impressions  I  had  previously  taken  up."  But  after  this  he 
tells  us,  that  "  these  opinions,  of  whatever  nature,  in  which  I  have 
indulged*  have  reference,  with  scarcely  any  exceptions,  to  the 
dates  that  belong  to  them.**  This  seems  to  inform  us  that  the 
impressions  recorded  are  almost  invariably  those  of  more  than 
fourteen  years  ago,  but  it  is  not  so  explicit  as  might  reasonably 
be  desired.  We  can,  however,  quote  one  descriptive  passage,  to 
which  these  objections  are  not  applicable.  It  was  written  in  the 
present  year,  and  describes  a  visit  to  England  in  1839. 

**  I  went  to  England  again  on  a  short  visit  in  1829.  An  interval  of 
but  four  years  bad  elapsed ;  yet  I  was  amazed  at  the  increase  of  London. 
The  Regent's  Park,  which,  when  I  first  knew  the  west-end  of  the  town, 
disclosed  nothing  but  lawns  and  fields,  was  now  a  city.  You  saw  long 
lows  o£  lofty  buildings,  in  their  outward  aspect  magnificent.  On  this 
whole  space  was  set  down  a  population  of  probably  not  less  than  fifty  or 
sixty  thousand  souls.  Another  city,  hardly  smaller,  seemed  to  have 
sprung  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Pancras  Cburch  and  the  London 
University.  Belgrave  Square,  in  an  opposite  region,  broke  upon  me 
with  like  surprise.  The  road  from  Westminster  Bridge  to  Greenwich 
exhibited  for  several  miles  compact  ranges  of  new  houses.  Finchley 
Common,  desolate  in  1819,  was  covered  with  neat  cottages,  and  indeed 
villages.  In  whatever  direction  I  went,  indications  were  similar.  I  say 
nothing  of  Carlton  Terrace,  for  Carlton  House  was  gone,  or  of  the 
street,  of  two  miles,  from  that  point  to  Park  Crescent,  surpassing  any 
other  in  London,  or  any  that  I  saw  in  Europe.  To  make  room  for  this 
new  and  spacious  street,  old  ones  had  been  pulled  down,  of  which  no 
vestige  remained.  I  could  scarcely,  but  for  the  evidence  of  the  senses, 
have  believed  it  all.  The  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  remarks,  that  the  description,  composed  in  the  Theodo- 
sian  age,  of  the  many  stately  mansions  in  Rome,  might  almost  excuse 
the  exaggeration  of  the  poet — that  Rome  contained  a  multitude  of 
palaces,  and  that  each  palace  was  equal  to  a  city.  Is  the  British  metro- 
polis advancing  to  that  destiny  ?  Manchester,  Liverpod,  Birmingham, 
and  other  provincial  towns  that  I  visited,  appeared,  on  their  smaller 
scales,  to  have  increased  as  much, 

"  In  the  midst  of  it  all,  nearly  every  newspaper  that  I  opened  rang 
tbe  changes  upon  the  distress  and  poverty  of  England.  Mr.  Peel's  bill, 
banishing  bank-notes  under  fixe  ])ounds  from  circulation,  had  recently 
passed.  There  was  great  clamour — there  is  always  clamour  at  some- 
thing among  this  people.     Prices  had  fallen— trade  was  said  to  be  irre- 
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coverably  ruined,  through  the  over-production  of  goods,  I  have  since 
seen  the  state  of  things  at  that  epoch  better  described  perhaps,  as  the 
result  of  an  under-production  of  monty,  Workuicfn  in  many  places  wc^ 
out  of  employ;  there  were  said  to  be  fourteen  thousand  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  Manchester,  I  saw  portions  of  them  walking  along  the  streets. 
Most  of  this  body  had  struck  for  wages.  I  asked  how  they  subsisted 
when  doing  nothing.  It  was  answered,  that  they  had  laid  up  funds  by 
joint  contributions  among  themselves  whilst  engaged  in  work.  In  no 
pan  of  Liverpool  or  its  extensive  environs  did  I  see  pauperism ;  the 
paupers  for  that  entire  district  being  kept  within  the  limits  of  its  poor- 
house;  in  which  receptacle  I  was  informed  there  were  fifteen  hundred. 
I  passed  through  the  vale  of  Cheshire;  I  saw  in  that  fertile  district, 
in  Lancashire,  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire,  Leicestershire,  Warwickshit^, 
Worcestershire,  appearances  of  widespread  prosperity,  in  the  lands, 
bouses,  canals,  roans,  public  works,  domestic  animals,  people— in  every 
thing  that  the  eye  of  the  merely  transient  traveller  took  in." — Prefue^ 
p.  xi. — xiii. 

The  tone  of  Mr.  Rush's  work  is  very  creditable  to  him.  It  is 
liberal,  dispassionate,  and  high-minded.  No  paltry  jealousy  or 
narrow  prejudice  appears  in  its  pages.  He  censures  without 
acrimony,  and  gives  praise  with  cordial  frankness  where  he  feels 
it  to  be  due.  His  descriptions  are  clear,  graphic,  and  unlaboured* 
exhibiting  that  correctness  of  observation  and  conscientious  fide- 
lity of  stutement,  M'hich  are  more  to  be  prized  in  a  traveller  than 
the  most  splendid  powers  of  poetical  illustration.  His  style  is 
unpretending  and  good.  We  have  frequently  observed  that  Ame<* 
ricans  write  very  good  English.  No  modern  writer  has  cultivated 
tlie  graces  of  language  with  more  success  than  Washington  Irving; 
and  Mr.  Rush,  though  he  does  not  pretend  to  the  ornate  elegance 
of  his  countryman,  deserves  praise  for  clear  and  terse  propriety 
of  expression.  But  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  qualities  more 
valuable  than  a  graceful  style.  We  would  advert  to  the  high- 
minded  feeling  and  tone  of  conciliation  which  breathes  through- 
out this  work. 

.  "  £nongh  has  been  written  and  said  on  both  sides  to  irritate,"  says 
Mr.  Rush,  in  his  Preface.  *'  My  desire  is,  and  such  my  effort,  to  soothe. 
President  Jackson,  in  his  last  annual  message  to  Congress,  has  spoken 
of  the  value  of  a  good  understanding  between  two  countries  '  cemented 
hjf  a  community  of  language,  manners^  and  social  habits,  and  by  the  high 
Migaiions  we  owe  to  our  British  ancestors  for  many  of  our  most  valuable 
institutions,  and  for  that  system  of  representative  goxcmment  uhkh  has 
enabled  us  to  preserve  and  improve  them.'  " — p.  vii. 

Mr.  Rush  appears  to  have  preserved  these  commendable  feel- 
ings even  when  assailed  by  observations  tending  to  provoke  a 
different  spirit. 

"  January  26.    Mr.  *****  called  on  me.>   He  applied  fpr  ap  in* 
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Uge ;  and  however  slight,  it  was  enough  to  lay  the  practice  open  to  ob* 
jection.  He  would  suggest  as  a  remedy,  that  treaties  and  other  solemn 
state  papers,  to  which  two  or  more  nations  were  parties,  should  be 
drawn  up  in  Latin.  This  would  put  modern  nations  upon  a  par.  Each 
would  stand  upon  the  scholarship  of  their  public  men.  It  was  to  this 
effect  he  spoke.  I  thought  it  in  the  natural  feeling  of  an  English 
prince. 

"  The  language  of  France  has  been  dtflfused  by  her  social  manners, 
the  merit  of  her  writers,  the  exile  of  her  protestants,  and  the  power  of 
her  monarchy.  Some  of  these  influences  are  past.  Others  are  shared 
by  contemporary  nations.  Is  it  right  that  the  monopoly  of  her  language 
should  last  for  ever  ?  I  would  be  much  inclined  to  his  Royal  Higb- 
ness's  remedy,  if  there  were  no  other,  though  open  to  difficulty,  perhaps,, 
from  modem  terms  of  art.  But  I  venture  upon  the  suggestion  of 
another.  Let  the  language  most  likely  to  be  predominant  throughout 
Christendom,  be  the  common  vehicle  of  Christendom.  If  a  living  lan- 
guage is  to  be  adopted  at  all,  this  would  be  the  fairest  test.  The  European 
dominions  of  Britain  have  a  population  of  upwards  of  twenty-two  mil- 
lions; the  United  States  count  more  than  twelve,  to  take  no  notice  of  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  latter,  or  numerous  colonies  of  the  former.  Here 
is  enough  to  authorize  the  belief,  that,  already,  there  are  more  persons  to 
whom  English  is  the  vernacular  tongue  than  French ;  and  that  it  is 
destined  to  gain,  not  only  upon  the  French,  but  German,  Spanish,  and 
all  others.  There  is  another  fact  more  applicable.  The  foreign  com- 
merce of  Britain  and  that  of  the  United  States  conjointly,  exceed  that 
of  all  Europe.  This  serves,  at  the  present  day,  to  send  forth  tlie  En- 
glish tongue  more  extensively  to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  than  the  French, 
or  any  of  Christendom.  Malherbe  asserted  the  rights  of  his  native 
language  so  strenuously  against  all  foreign  usurpation,  that  he  gained  at 
the  French  court  the  appellation  of  "  tyrant  of  words  and  syllabies,*'  Very 
well,  in  a  Frenchman !  But  if  treaties  and  all  other  intemationid 
papers  are  always  to  be  written  in  French  words  and  syllables,  what  be- 
comes of  the  eoual  independence  of  English  words  and  syllables  ?  The 
French  are  too  just  to  disparage  the  language  of  Milton,  and  Newton, 
and  Locke  i  and  why  should  they  insist  upon  the  perpetual  preference 
of  their  own  ?  or  rather  why  should  England  acquiesce  ?" — pp.  1 22 — 
124. 

The  discreet  abstinence  from  personality  which  Mr.  Rush  has 
prescribed  to  himself,  has  necessarily  fettered  his  pea  in  the 
delineation  of  character ;  and  prevented  him  from  giving  us  such 
free,  vigorous  portraitures  as  we  might,  perhaps,  otherwise  have 
received.  But  we  respect  the  cause  too  much  to  repine  at  the 
omission.  There  has  been  too  great  a  proneness  of  late  years 
to  amuse  the  many  at  the  expense  of  the  few ;  and  a  departure  from 
such  a  practice  deserves  to  be  commended.  The  little  which  he 
has  afforded  us  in  the  way  of  chai-acteristic  delineation  is  not 
emineutly  happy.  A  comparison  of  such  men  as  Canning  and 
Mackintosh  afforded  an  opportunity  from  which  something  better 
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might  hare  been  expected  than  the  following* — which,  tfaeugh  it 
contains  nothing  objectionable,  and  is  very  well  expressed,  must 
be  felt  to  be  not  quite  sufficient  and  rather  common  place. 

"  Both  were  first-rate  men,  as  well  by  native  endowments,  as  the 
most  careful  cultivation  3  and  both  disciplined  by  an  advantageous  inter- 
mixture in  great  political  and  social  scenes  ;  Macintosh,  universal  and 
profound  3  Canning,  making  every  thing  bend  to  parliamentary  supre- 
macy ;  the  one,  delivering  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
philosopher  and  statesman  to  reflect  upon ;  the  other  winning,  in  that 
arena,  daily  victories.  Both  had  equal  power  to  charm  in  society  \  the 
one  various  and  instructive ;  the  other  intuitive  and  brilliant ;  Macin- 
tosh, by  his  elementary  turn,  removed  from  all  collisions  ;  Canning, 
sarcastic  as  well  as  logical  in  debate,  and  sometimes  allowing  his  official 
pen  to  trespass  in  the  former  field  \  but  in  private  circles,  bland,  cour- 
teous, and  yielding.  Let  me  add,  that  both  were  self-made  jnen ;  enjoy- 
iiigi  by  this  title,  the  highest  political  consideration  and  social  esteem,  in 
the  most  powerful  hereditary  and  other  circles  of  the  British  empire." 
—p.  235. 

Of  Lord  Castlereagh,  with  whom  Mr.  Rush's  diplomatic 
duties  brought  him  into  frequent  communication,  we  might  have 
hoped  some  vivid  and  well-drawn  picture;  but  Mr.  Rush  disclaims 
the  intention  of  pourtraying  his  character,  and  dwells  only  on 
one  prominent  attribute, — his  "  entire  fearlessness/'  The  most 
valuable  portion  of  this  work  is  the  relation  of  various  interviews 
with  that  minister,  and  the  important  subjects  of  uegociation  be- 
tween them.  On  the  whole  it  is  favourable  to  the  character  of 
Lord  Castlereagh.  Simplicity,  frankness,  and  straight-forward- 
ness  seem  to  have  been  the  characteristics  of  his  course  of  pro- 
ceeding as  a  minister  of  state.  Judging  from  this  work,  we  should 
say,  that  the  imputation  of  tortuous  and  double-dealing  policy 
which  many  have  endeavoured  to  attach  to  his  memory,  is  as  little 
deserved  as  the  accusation  of  having  succumbed  to  the  Holy 
Alliance,  from  which  we  attempted  to  rescue  his  fame  in  two 
numbers  of  this  Review,  in  1831.  Mr.  Rush  thinks  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  Lord  Castlereagh's  premature  departure  for  the 
continent,  the  negociation  between  this  Kingdom  and  America 
on  the  subject  of  impressment  would  not  have  failed.     He  says, ' 

*'  Perhaps  I  may  be  wrong,  for  I  speak  from  no  authority,  but  am 
not  able  to  divest  myself  of  an  impression  that,  had  Lord  Castlereagh 
been  in  London,  there  would  not  have  been  a  failure.  I  am  aware  that 
he  was  kept  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  negociation.  We  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  documents  were  regulariy  sent  on  for  his  in- 
spection. Still,  be  could  not  share  in  the  full  spirit  of  all  that  passed. 
He  had  the  European  relations  of  Britain  in  his  hands.  Impressment, 
although  in  truth  a  primary  concern,  could  not,  at  such  a  season,  have 
commanded  all  bis  thoughts.     But  I  know  how  anxiously  he  ^ni^red 
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into  it,  before  bis  departure  for  Aix-la-ChapeUe.  He  saw  that  the 
great  principle  of  adjuatment  bad  at  last  been  settled  ;  and  I  can  scarcely 
think  that  he  would  have  allowed  it  to  be  foiled,  by  carrying  too  much 
rigour  into  details." — pp. 375,  3/6. 

This  subject,  and  the  negociations  to  which  it  gave  rises  deserve 
a  short  notice.    The  case  stood   thus.    It  was  notorious  that 
many  of  our  seameoj  tempted  by  the  inducements  which  America 
held  out,  had  entered  the  American  navy.     Great  Britain  has 
endeavoured  to  obtain  a  remedy  by  claiming  the  right  to  search 
upon  the  seas  American  vessels  for  her  seamen,  and  to  take  out 
such  as  might  be  found  therein.    This,  broadly  stated,  seems 
tolerably  free  from  objection;  but  there  were  serious  difficulties  at- 
tending the  execution.    The  difficulty  of  discriminating  between 
British  and  American  seamen  is  almost  insurmountable.     Yet 
this  difficulty  was  to  be  summarily  solved,  and  any  man  amongst 
an  American  crew  might  be  picked  out   and  adjudged  to  be 
British,  at  the  discretion  of  the  boarding  officer.     This  officer, 
says  Mr.  Rush,  ''  is  accuser  and  judge.     He  decides  upon  his 
own  view  instantly ;  the  impressed  man  is  forced  away  and  the 
case  ends.     No  appeal  follows.     There  is  no  trial  of  any  kind. 
More  important  still,  there  is  no  remedy  should  it  appear  that  a 
wron^  has  been  committed.*'     Mistakes  must  naturally  arise  from 
the  difficulty  of  deciding,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
deciaion  is  made ;  and  it  is  unhappily  true  not  only  that  mistakes 
have  arisen,  but  that  their  number  has  been  very  great.     It  ap* 
pears  that  previous  to  1812,  2554  American  citizens  had  been 
wrongfully   impressed,    under    the    supposition  of  their  being 
British  subjects.    We  fully  admit  that  America  has  a  right  to  be 
protected  against  the  operation  of  a  system  which  could  produce 
so  extensive  an  infringement  on  the  liberties  of  her  citizens.     On 
the  other  hand,  Great  Britain  has  an  indefeasible  right  to  be  pro- 
tected against  the  ruinous  consequences  of  an  unrestricted  enlist- 
ment.   '*  She  complains,"  says  Mr.  Rush,  "  that  she  is  aggrieved 
by  the  number  of  her  seamen  who  get  into  the  merchant  service 
of  the  United  States,  through  our  naturalization  laws  and  other 
causes*    This  takes  from  her,  she  alleges,  the  right  arm  of  her 
defence.     Without  her  navy,  her  existence,  no  less  than  her  glory, 
might  be  endangered.     It  is,  therefore,  vital  to  both,  that  when 
war  comes,  she  should  reclaim  her  seamen  from  the  vessels  of  a 
nation  where  they  are  so  frequently  found."    The  abstract  right 
of  Great  Britain  to  some  remedy  for  this  unquestionable  evil  will 
scarcely  be  contested.    The  question  is,  how  can  it  be  applied — 
bow  can  conflicting  rights  be  reconciled  i    **  The  United  atates,** 
says  Mr.  Rush,  ^'  have  never  denied  to  Great  Britain  the  right  of 
march.'' 
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^  Tbcy  allege,  however,  that  this  nieans  aearch  for  eoemy's  property, 
or  articln  contraband  of  war,  not  search  for  mat.  They  say  that  no 
pqblic  code,  or  other  adequate  authority,  has  ever  established  the  latter 
as  an  international  right.  If  its  exercise  by  any  other  state  than  Great 
Britain  can  be  shown,  the  instances  are  averred  to  be  too  few,  and  too 
devoid  of  the  evidences  of  general  consent,  to  have  made  it  part  of  the 
law  of  nations. 

**  Great  Britain  places  her  claim  on  the  ground  of  natural  allegiance. 

She  alleges  that,  by  a  principle  of  universal  law,  a  man  owes  this  kind 

,  of  allegiance  to  the  country  of  his  birth.     That  he  never  can  shake  it 

off.     That  as  his  country  protects  him,  so  it  may  demand  his  services  in 

letum  }  especially  in  time  of  war. 

**  The  United  States  reply,  that  the  principle  of  natural  allegiance, 
however  cherished  by  some  states,  is  not  universal.  Sir  William  Black- 
Aone,  in  the  Commentaries,  so  able  for  the  most  part,  lays  it  down  as 
univenal.  But  he  refers  for  support,  only  to  the  writers  of  England. 
Puffendorf  holds  that  allegiance  may  be  put  off.  So  do  Grotius  and 
Bynkersboek.  If  we  choose  to  go  as  far  back  as  the  Justinian  code,  we 
shall  there  find  the  same  doctrine.  The  principle  of  perpetual  allegiance 
may  be  held  sacred  by  Britain  ;  it  may  be  of  the  highest  practical  im-> 
portance  under  her  own  system  ;  but  the  United  States  say,  that  its  ope- 
rations should  be  confined  to  her  own  territorial  dominions,  and  the  decks 
of  her  own  merchant  vessels.*' — pp.  160,  161. 

We  must  object  to  several  parts  of  the  foregoing  extract:  and 
first  to  the  concluding  sentence.  Surely  the  tendency  of  the  last 
clause  t>f  the  sentence  is  practically  to  deny  that  principle  of  al- 
)e|^ance  which  seems  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  first.  It  is  not 
within  a  state's  '*  own  territorial  dominions,*'  or  on  the  "  decks  of 
her  own  merchant  vessels"  that  a  subject  is  likely  to  violate  his 
allegiance.  To  confine  the  operation  of  the  principle  to  those 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  least  likely  to  be  infringed,  is 
almost  to  annul  it  altogether.  As  well  might  the  operation  of 
laws  for  the  protection  of  property  be  confined  to  such  property 
as  the  owner  could  bear  about  his  person.  Mr.  Rush  tells  us 
that  Puffendorf  and  Grotius  hold  ''  that  allegiance  may  be  put 
off."  We  should  like  to  have  been  informed  of  the  actual  ex- 
pressions of  these  jurists.  Meanwhile,  however,  we  will  quote 
the  words  of  a  later  authority,  Vattel,  who  thus  qualifies  a  man's 
right  to  transfer  his  allegiance.  "  Every  man,"  he  says,  **  has  a 
right  to  quit  his  country,  in  order  to  settle  in  any  other,  when  hy 
that  step  he  does  not  endanger  the  welfare  of  his  country.  In  a 
time  of  peace  he  may  travel  on  business,  provided  that  he  be  al- 
ways ready  to  return  whenever  the  public  interest  recalls  him,** 
Does  this  sanction  such  a  putting  off  of  allegiance  as  would  jus- 
tify enlistment  in  a  foreign  navy?  Sir  William  Blackstone,  it  is 
true,  for  support  of  his  position,  refers  only  to  the  writers  of  Eng. 
land.    Why  should  he  do  otherwise?    He  was  treating  of  the 
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allegiance  which  England  exacts.  And  here  we  must  take  oc- 
casion to  observe  that  allegiance  is  not  strictly  a  question  of  in- 
ternational law,  as  Mr.  Rush  appears  to  consider  it.  The  mode 
in  which  transferred  allegiance  should  be  reclaimed  may  be  a 
question  of  international  law;  but  not  so  the  principle  itself,  A 
state  is  not  bound  to  consult  with  other  states  as  to  the  extent  of 
duty  which  its  subjects  owe  to  it,  and  the  strength  of  the  ties  by 
which  they  are  bound.  Different  nations  may  view  the  obligation 
differently,  just  as  their  laws  of  naturalization  may  differ.  They 
cannot  insist  upon  a  common  code,  far  less  can  they  prescribe 
the  rule  by  which  the  subjects  of  another  state  shall  in  their 
capacity  of  subjects  be  governed.  It  matters  little  whether  the 
pnnciple  of  allegiance  be  universal  or  not.  Its  being  dis- 
avowed by  any  one  state  will  not  vitiate  the  rights  of  others:  and 
Great  Britain  may  equally  claim  it  of  her  suQects.  Mr.  Rush 
next  affirms  that  no  public  code  has  ever  established  the  search 
for  me/i  as  an  international  right.  This  may  be  true;  and  yet 
the  non-existence  of  any  written  stipulation  to  that  effect  will  not 
be  conclusive  against  the  principle.  Look  at  the  right  which 
America  admits — the  right  of  search  for  ''  articles  contraband  of 
war."  Next  look,  not  merely  to  the  letter,  but  to  the  intent  and 
spirit  which  has  dictated  this  practice,  so  formally  recognized  by 
the  law  of  nations.  "  It  is,  *•  says  Vattel,  "  an  object  of  such 
high  importance  to  a  nation  at  war,  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
tlie  enemy's  being  supplied  with  such  articles  as  will  add  to  bis 
strength  and  render  him  more  dangerous,  that  necessity  and  the 
care  of  his  own  welfare  and  safety  autliorize  him  to  take 
effectual  methods  for  that  purpose,  and  to  declare  that  all  com- 
modities of  that  nature  destined  for  the  enemy  shall  be  considered 
as  lawful  prize.*'  The  letter  of  this  passage  speaks  of  "  articles" 
and  ''  commodities;"  but  does  not  the  spirit  ^o  much  further? 
If  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  important  and  right  that  a  nation 
should  prevent  an  enemy  from  bein^  supplied  with  what  may 
"  add  to  his  strength  and  render  him  more  dangerous,'*  does 
not  a  full  application  of  the  principle  include  what  must  be  con- 
sidered of  more,  importance  than  the  "  commodities"  in  question 
— tlian  arms  and  ammunition — men?  We  grant  that  the  permis- 
sion to  search  for  arms,&c.  does  not  include  permission  to  search 
for  men;  for  rules  must  be  construed  strictly,  and  the  lesser  does 
not  include  the  greater.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  the  right 
of  a  state  over  the  services  of  its  subjects  in  war  is  stronger  than 
the  right  it  exercises  of  seizing  arms  that  may  be  in  progress 
towards  an  enemy ; — when  it  is  considered  that  the  principle  on 
which  the  latter  is  based,  lends  a  still  more  powerful  sanction  to 
the  former,  we  would  say  that,  a  fortiori,  the  power  of  reclaiming 
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the  service  of  deserted  subjects  is  one  which«  under  due  regula-^ 
tions,  ought  not  to  be  denied. 

Though  Mr.  Rush  denies  this  abstract  right,  he  is  inclined  to 
rest  his  case  rather  on  the  indignity  and  inconvenience  resulting 
from  what  he  terms  Great  Britain's  "  claim  to  enforce  her  own 
municipal  code  relating  to  allegiance  and  impressment'^  on  board 
American  vessels :  and^  except  in  the  foregoing  extract,  the  ques* 
tioit  of  right  is  little  mooted.  Previous  endeavours  had  not  been 
wanting  to  bring  the  question  of  impressment  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.  On  the  part  of  America^  Mr.  King  in  1803,  and 
Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinkney  in  1 806,  had  failed  in  their  attempt 
to  negociatean  adjustment.  Mr.  Rush,  in  April,  1818,  in  an  in« 
terview  with  Lord  Casttereagh,  laid  before  him  the  following 
written  proposal  for  the  abolition  of  impressment. 

"  Great  Britain  alleging  a  right  to  impress  her  seamen  out  of  Ame- 
rican vessels  upon  the  high  seas>  it  follows,  that  whenever  a  mode  can 
be  devised  for  their  previous  exclusion  from  American  vessels,  the  motive 
for  the  practice  must  be  at  an  end.  It  is  believed  that  this  may  be  ef- 
fected by  each  nation  imposing  restraints  upon  the  naturalization  of  the 
seamen  of  the  other,  and  reciprocally  excluding  from  their  service  all 
seamen  not  naturalized.  If  Great  Britain  be  allowed  to  naturalize 
American  seamen,  the  United  States  must  be  allowed  to  naturalize 
British  seamen.  Each  should  be  at  liberty  to  afford  the  same  facilities, 
or  bound  to  interpose  the  same  restraints.  The  greater  the  difficulty  in 
acquiring  the  right  of  citizenship,  the  easier  will  it  be  to  avoid  imposi- 
tion, and  the  more  complete  the  desired  exclusion.  The  law  of  Congress 
of  the  third  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen,  of  all 
the  provisions  of  which  Great  Britain  may  command  the  benefit,  will 
prove  how  sincerely  the  United  States  desire  to  settle  this  controversy 
on  conditions  satisfactory  to  Great  Britain.  By  that  law  it  is  made  in-> 
dispensable  for  every  British  subject,  who  may  hereafter  become  a  citi- 
zen, to  reside  five  years  in  the  United  States  without  intermission,  and 
so  many  guards  are  interposed  to  prevent  frauds,  that  it  seems  scarcely 
possible  they  should  be  eluded.  No  British  subject  can  be  employed  in 
a  public  or  private  ship  of  the  United  States,  unless  he  produce  to  the 
commander  in  the  one  case,  and  to  the  collector  of  the  port  in  the  other, 
a  certi6ed  copy  of  the  act  by  which  he  became  naturalized.  A  list  of 
the  crew,  in  the  case  of  a  private  ship,  must  be  taken,  certified,  and  re-^ 
corded  by  the  collector;  and  the  consuls  or  commercial  agents  of  Great 
Britain  may  object  to  the  employment  of  a  seaman,  and  have  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  the  investigation  relative  to  bis  citizenship.  The  com- 
mander of  a  public  ship  receiving  a  person  not  duly  qualified,  is  to  for* 
feit  a  thousand  dollars,  and  the  commander  or  owuer  of  a  private  ship, 
five  hundred.  It  is  also  made  a  felony,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, for  any  person  to  forge  or  counterfeit,  or  to  pass,  or  use,  any 
forged  or  counterfeited  ceitificate  of  citizenship,  or  to  sell  or  dispose  of 
one..  The  United  States  will  also  be  willing  to  provide,  that  every 
British  subject  desiring  to  become  a  citizen,  shall  be  bound  to  appear  in 
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person  before  the  proper  tribunal,  once  a  year,  for  the  term  of  five  year^, 
until  bis  right  shall  be  completed,  or  adopt  any  other  tnoie  practical  and 
•atisfiKtory  evidence  that  his  retidenee  witbin  their  tettitoiy  was  bond 
fidt  and  uninterrupted,  it  being  their  sincere  desire  to  employ  their  owb 
seamen  only,  ana  exclude  British.  By  requiring  five  years'  uninter- 
rupted residence  as  the  condition  of  citizenship,  it  is  confidently  believed 
that,  from  considerations  readily  suggesting  themselves^  few  if  any 
British  seamen  would  be  found  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The  nature  of 
a  seaman's  life  stands  opposed  to  a  different  conclusion.  If,  in  some 
instances,  a  residence  should  be  commenced  with  a  real  intention,  at' the 
time,  of  submitting  to  this  condition,  the  presumption  is  strong  that,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  term,  such  a  change  of  habits  and  prospects  would 
be  superinduced,  as  to  lead  to  the  abandonment  for  ever  of  the  sea  as  an 
oecupation.  If  the  proposal  be  accepted^  the  United  States  would  far- 
ther agree,  that  none  of  the  British  seamen  who  might  be  witbin  their 
territory  when  the  stipulation  to  give  it  effect  was  entered  into,  without 
having  already  become  citizens,  should  be  admitted  into  either  their 
public  or  private  ships,  until  they  bad  acquired  the  right,  according  to 
all  the  above  regulations.  In  return  for  them,  a  clear  and  distinct  pro- 
vision  to  be  made  by  Great  Britain  against  impressment  out  of  American 
vessels."— pp.  185—183. 

After  the  proposal  had  been  considered  before  the  Cabinet, 
Lord  Castlereagh  replied  to  it  verbally  in  an  interview  in  June. 
He  remarked  upon  the  opposite  opinions  held  by  the  two  go* 
vernments  on  the  doctrine  of  allegiance,  and  next  observed  that 
America  seemed  to  give  to  her  ships  a  character  of  inviolability 
which  Britain  did  not,  considering  them  as  part  of  her  soil,  and 
clothing  them  with  like  immunities :  to  which  Mr  Rush  replied, 
ihat  they  considered  them  inviolable  only  so  far  as  to  afford  pro- 
tection to  their  seamen,  but  had  never  ''  sought  to  exempt  them 
from  search  for  rightful  purposes,  viz.,  for  enemy's  property, 
articles  contraband  of  war,  or  mtn  in  the  land  or  naval  service  of 
the  enemy.*'  In  fine.  Lord  Castlereagh  states  that  the  Cabinet 
could  not  resolve  to  forego,  under  any  arrangement,  the  execu* 
tion  of  which  was  to  depend  upon  the  legislative  ordinances  of 
another  country,  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  look  for  her  sub- 
jects upon  the  high  seas  into  whatever  service  they  mieht  wander. 
Mr.  Rush  then  asks  what  difference  it  would  make  if  America 
would  agree  to  exclude  from  her  ships  all  natural  bom  subfects 
of  Great  Britain?  to  which  it  was  replied  that  such  a  proposal 
would  be  only  partially  satisfactory,  if  it  left  unconceded  the  right 
of  search.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  whether  proposals  would  be 
submitted  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  stated  that  none 
could  be  made  that  did  not  assume  as  a  basis  the  right  of  enter- 
ing American  vessels:  but  that  this  country  was  willing  to  make 
such  regulations  as  should  prevent  the  exercise  of  that  right  from 
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being  injurious  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Rush  dedined  oa 
tbe  part  of  his  government  to  admit  the  right  for  purposes  of  iow 
presementy  and  the  interview  closed  without  further  progress, 
Negociations  were  resumed  in  August  by  the  voluntary  offer  by 
Lord  Castlereagh  of  modifications  framed  and  submitted  by  him 
**  without  tbe  knowledge  of  his  colleagues/'  They  were  to  this  effect. 
K  That  any  treaty  founded  on  Mr.  Rush's  proposal  should  be 
limited  to  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  years,  with  liberty  to  each  party  to 
be  absolved  from  its  stipulations  on  a  notice  of  three  or  six  months, 
fi.  That  the  British  boarding  officer  entering  an  American  ship 
at  sea,  should  be  entitled  to  call  for  a  list  of  the  crew,  and  if  hf 
saw  a  seaman  known,  or  on  good  grounds  suspected  to  be  a 
British  subject,  he  should  make  a  record  or  procii  verbal  of  the 
faet,  so  as  to  bring  it  under  the  notice  of  the  American  govem*> 
meot,  but  not  to  take  the  man  out  of  the  ship. 

To  this  proposal  no  positive  answer  was  returned;  but  tbe 
consideration  of  it  was  deferred  in  expectation  of  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Gallatin,  by  whom,  conjointly  with  Mr.  Rush,  uegociatious 
were  opened  towards  the  end  of  August  with  the  British  Pleni* 
potentiaries,  Mr.  Robinson  (now  JSarl  of  Ripon),  and  Mr. 
Gonlbumy  on  this  and  many  other  impoitant  subjects :  compri- 
sing— the  Slave  Question  under  the  Treaty  of  Ghent*— the  Fisheries 
'--North  Western  Boundary  Line— Columbia  River  Question-^ 
Intercourse  beween  the  United  States  and  British  West  India 
Islands— Intercourse  by  sea  and  by  land  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  North  American  Colonies— ^Blockades — 
Colonial  Trade  in  time  of  war — and  the  List  of  Contraband.  On 
the  subject  of  impressment  Messrs.  Rush  and  Gallatin  concurred 
in  objecting  to  the  second  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  proposed  modi* 
fications.  They  objected  to  the  condition  which  went  to  audio- 
rise  a  British  officer  to  call  for  a  list  of  the  crew;  and  Lord 
Castlereagh  shortly  afterwards  informed  them,  as  a  proof  of  the 
desire  of  his  government  to  accommodate,  that  it  was  determined 
that  this  condition  should  be  waived.  At  the  third  conference 
the  British  Plenipotentiaries  submitted  a  projei  of  six  articles  for 
the  regulation  of  the  whole  subject  of  impressment  by  a  separate 
treaty.  They  were  to  this  effect:  1.  That  effectual  measures 
shall  be  taken  for  excluding  the  natural-bom  subjects  and  citizens 
of  either  party  from  serving  in  the  vessels  of  the  other,  provided 
that  this  shall  not  include  such  persons  as  may  have  been 
naturalized  by  the  laws  of  each  party  previous  to  the  signature 
of  the  treaty.  8.  That  a  list  of  all  persons,  falling  wittiin  tbe 
above  exception,  specifying  place  of  birth  and  cUte  of  natu- 
ralixation,  shall  be  furnished  by  each  party.  S.  That  each 
party  shall  receive  the   power  to  audiorise  by  proclamatioii 
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their  respective  subjects  or  citizens  to  serve  in  the  vessels  of 
the  other  country:  and  that  during  such  permission  it  shall 
be  competent  for  the  other  party  to  admit  such  service.  Pro^ 
vided  that,  when  permission  so  granted  shall  be  withdrawn,  notifi- 
cation shall  be  made  of  such  withdrawaly  and  the  exclusion  shall 
be  re-enforced  as  if  no  such  permission  had  been  promulgated. 
4.  That  in  consideration  of  the  preceding  stipulations,  each 
Power  shalli  during  the  continuance  of  the  treaty,  abstain  from 
impressment  from  out  of  the  vessels  of  the  other  when  not  upon 
the  high  seas;  provided  that  this  shall  not  apply  to  vessels  in 
port|  or  be  construed  to  impair  the  established  right  of  search,  as 
authorised  in  time  of  war  by  the  law  of  nations,  o.  That  the 
term  of  the  treaty  shall  be  ten  years,  and  that  it  shall  be  in  the 
power  of  either  party  to  annul  it  at  any  time,  upon  giving  six 
months  previous  notice.  6.  That  nothing  in  the  preceding  ar- 
ticles shall  affect  the  rights  and  principles  on  which  the  parties 
have  heretofore  acted,  in  respect  to  the  matters  therein  referred 
to,  except  so  far  as  the  same  shall  have  been  modified,  restrained, 
or  suspended  by  those  articles;  and  that  after  the  expiration  of  the 
treaty,  each  shall  stand  with  respect  to  the  otlier  as  to  its  said  rights 
and  privileges  as  if  no  such  treaty  had  ever  been  made.  This 
was  the  purport  of  the  propositions  submitted  by  our  government. 
They  were  not  deemed  satisfactory  by  the  American  Plenipoten- 
tiaries. The  second  article,  requiring  a  list  of  persons  falling 
within  the  exception,  and  specifying  the  place  of  birth  and  date 
of  naturalizatioUi  was  especially  objected  to;  and  it  was  proposed 
as  a. substitute  that  **  no  natural- born  subject  or  citizen  of  either 
power,  whose  name  should  not  be  included  in  the  list,  should  be 
deemed  to  fall  within  the  exception,  utdess  he  produced  proof  of 
his  having  been  duly  naturalized  prior  to  the  exchange  ofratijica^ 
tions  of  the  treaty"  The  reasons  for  the  objection  and  proposal 
of  a  substitute  shall  be  given  in  Mr.  Rush's  words. 

'^  Reasons  must  be  given  why  the  United  States  oould  not  comply 
with  the  British  article  as  it  stood.  Anterior  to  1789,  aliens  were  na- 
turalized according  to  the  laws  of  the  several  states  composing  the  Union. 
Under  this  system,  the  forms  varied  and  were  often  very  loose.  The 
latter  was  especially  the  case  when  they  were  drawn  up  by  justices  of  the 
peace,  as  sometimes  happened.  Since  that  epoch,  the  forms  have  been 
uniform,  and  are  only  permitted  before  such  courts  of  record  as  are  de- 
signated by  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  But  the  designation  includes 
not  only  courts  of  the  United  States,  properly  so  called,  but  courts  of 
the  several  States.  Minor  children  also  of  naturah'zed  persons.  If  the 
former  be  within  the  limits  of  the  Union,  become,  ipso  facto,  naturalized. 
It  mnst  be  added,  that,  for  several  years,  no  discrimination  as  to  the 
birth-place  of  aliens  was  recorded.  ,  If  attempts  were  made  to  procure 
the  lists  required^  a  first  objection  might  have  been^  that  the  courts  of 
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the  sevemi  States  were  not  bound  to  obey^  in  this  respect,  a  call  from 
the  general  Government.  Bat  granting  that  all  obeyed,  the  lists  would 
have  exhibited  nothing  more  than  the  names  of  British  natural- 
horn  subjects,  naturalized  during  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years.  They 
would  not  designate  seamen,  the  law  not  having  required  a  record  of  the 
occupation;  nor  would  they  embrace  minor  children,  their  names  never 
having  been  directed  to  be  registered.  There  was  but  one  other  source 
from  which  lists  could  have  been  derived,  and  here  only  partially.  By 
a  law  of  1 796,  collectors  of  customs  were  required  to  keep  books  in 
which  the  names  of  seamen,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  were,  on  their 
own  application,  to  be  entered.  Under  this  law,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  its  terms,  the  entry  of  names  was  not  full ;  nor  did  the  law  draw  a 
distinction  between  native  citizens  and  naturalized. 

*'  From  this  summary  it  is  manifest,  that  a  compliance  with  the 
British  article  would  havb  been  impracticable.  The  unavoidable  con- 
sequence of  consenting  to  it  would  have  been,  that  aliens  naturalized 
before  the  treaty,  and«entitled  by  our  laws  to  all  the  rights  of  citizens^ 
would^  by  an  ex  post  facto,  and  therefore  unconstitutional  measure,  have 
found  themselves  excluded  from  following  the  seas.**— pp.  370 — 372, 

Another  alteration  was  also  required :  that  the  "  exchange  of 
ratification"  should  be  substituted  for  the  time  of  "  signature"  as 
the  period  previous  to  which  naturalization  shall  confer  the  right 
of  serving.  It  was  apprehended,  however,  by  our  Plenipoten- 
tiaries, that  many  cases  of  naturalization  would  come  in  between 
the  two  dates;  and  on  this  point,  and  the  objections  to  the  second 
article,  the  negociation  with  respect  to  impressment  failed* 

In  adverting  to  the  case  or  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  two 
British  subjects,  executed  under  the  direction  of  an  American 
general,  Mr.  Rush  naturally  feels  that  he  is  treading  on  delicate 
ground.  It  is  a  case  which  involves  serious  charges  against  the 
exbting  President  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Rush  might 
therefore  have  been  excused  as  a  diplomatist  if  he  had  said  much 
less  about  it.  But  since  he  enters  largely  into  the  merits  of  this 
question,  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  the  ample  ac- 
count which  he  professes  to  give  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  full, 
and  gives  a  very  imperfect  and  partial  representation  of  the  truth. 
He  does  not,  however,  attempt  to  disguise  the  strong  feeling 
which  it  produced  in  this  country. 

"  Out-of-doors,  excitement  seemed  to  rise  higher  and  higher.  Stocks 
experienced  a  slight  fall.  The  newspapers  kept  up  their  fire.  Little 
acquainted  with  the  true  character  of  the  transaction,  they  gave  vent  to 
angry  declamation.  They  fiercely  denounced  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Tyrant,  ruffian,  murderer,  were  among  the  epithets  ap- 
plied to  their  commanding  general.  He  was  exhibited  in  placards 
through  the  streets.  The  journals,  without  distinction  of  party,  united 
in  these  attacks.  The  Whig  and  others  in  opposition  took  the  lead. 
Those  in  the  Tory  interest,  although  more  restrained,  gave  them  coun- 
voL.  xn,  NO,  xxiii.  9 
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MiMAce.  In  Uie  midst  of  all  this  ptosion^  tbc  ministrjr  Mood  firai. 
Btttier  iliibniied,  more  just,  tbey  bad  mad^  up  their  miodi  boi  to  risk 
tht  pi^NBe  of  the  tvvo  countries^  on  grounds  so  untenable.  It  forms  an 
instance  of  the  intelligence  and  strength  of  a  Government,  disregarding 
the  irst  clamours  of  a  powerful  press^  and  first  erroneous  impulses  of  an 
almost  universal  public  feeling.  At  a  later  day  of  my  missioti»  Lord 
Caatlerettgh  said  to  me^  that  a  war  might  have  bete  produced  on  ttns 
accasion^  *  if  the  ministry  had  but  held  up  a  finger.'  On  so  slender  a 
thitad  do  public  aflatn  sometimes  bang*  Plato  says»  that  the  complaiaancc 
whkh  produees  popularity^  is  the  source  of  the  greatest  operations  in 
government.  The  firmness  of  one  man^  is  perhaps  the  pivot  on  whidi 
great  events  more  frequently  tum»  I  adopted  and  retain  the  belief,  that 
the  firmness  of  Lord  Castlereagh  under  this  emergency,  sustained  by 
tlMse  of  bis  colleagues  in  the  cabinet,  was  the  main  cause  of  preventing 
a  rapture  between  the  two  nations.'* — pp.  412,  413. 

This  incitement,  this  danger  of  impending  war,  would  appear 
Unreasonable  and  unaccountable,  if  the  eircumstances  had  been 
nothing  more  than  thev  appear  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Rush^a  nar- 
rative. We  think  with  nim^  that ''  full  justice  could  not  be  rendered 
if  the  unhappy  occurrence  was  looked  at  simply  by  itself ;''  we 
shall,  therefore,  not  narrow  our  view,  but  give  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  whole  concomitant  transactions,  premising,  that  our  relation  of 
events  is  drawn  entirely  from  American  sources. 

In  the  year  1814,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Fort  Jackson,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Creek  Indians.    To  this  treftty 
Mr.  Clay,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  refers  in 
Ills  speech  in  Congress,  in  1818,  as  the  original  and  main  eause 
of  the  Seminole  war.     ''  He  had  read  it,'  he  said,  '*  with  the 
deepest  mortification  and  regret ;  a  more  dictatorial  spirit  he  had 
never  seen  displayed  in  any  instrument :  he  would  challenge  an 
estamination  of  all  the  records  of  diplomacy,  and  he  did  not 
believe  a  solitary  instance  could  be  found  of  such  an  inexorable 
spirit  of  domination  pervading  a  compact  purporting  to  be  a 
treaty  of  peAfe.    It  consisted  of  the  most  severe  and  humiliating 
demands;  of  the  surrender  of  large  territory;  of  the  privilege  of 
making  roads  through  even  what  was  retained;  of  the  right  of 
establishing  trading  houses ;  of  the  obligation  of  delivering  into 
our  hands  their  prophets ;  and  all  this  of  a  wretched  people  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremity  of  distress,  whose  miserable  existence 
we  had  to  preserve  by  a  voluntary  stipulation  to  furnish  them  with 
bread.*^    This  treaty,  which  was  concluded  in  August,  1814»  but 
not  ratified,  demanded  as  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  a  w^r, 
in  which  800  Indians  had  fallen  in  one  battle,  a  territory  of  not 
less  than  fifteen  millions  of  acres.    The  American  government 
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appear  te  have  had  conscientioas  doubts  respecting  die  justice  of 
terms  tfius  dictated  to  a  fallen  enemy,  and  the  treaty  remained 
almost  five  months  unratified.  Meanwhile,  a  treaty  with  the 
British  government  had  been  concluded  at  Ghent,  which  was  re* 
ceived  at  Washington  on  the  15th  of  February,  1816.^  In  this 
treaty  was  an  article  (the  9th)  stipulating  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  should  make  peace  with  any  Indian  tribes  with 
whom  they  might  be  at  war  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  and  return  to  them  all  the  lands  which  belonged  to  them 
iti  1611.  This  was  embarrassing.  If  the  government  ratified 
the  Creek  treaty,  they  seemed  to  sanction  what  is  called  by  a 
member  in  Congress,  *'  the  unjust  acquisition  of  territory/'  If 
they  did  not  ratify  it,  the  treaty  of  Ghent  would  come  into  ope- 
ration— the  lands  must  be  unconditionally  restored,  and  a  clamour 
would  be  raised  among  the  many  who  had  marked  the  I5fl00fi00 
acres  as  their  prey.  What  then  did  the  American  government  do  ? 
They  ratified  the  Creek  treaty  on  the  l6th  of  February,  and 
the  treaty  of  Ghent  on  the  following  day !  Strong  doubts  have 
been  expressed  in  the  American  Congress  whether  this  piece  of 
political  dexterity  (we  wish  to  use  none  but  the  mildest  designa- 
tions,) was,  after  all,  entitled  to  success.  Mr.  Clay  calls  in 
question  the  validity  of  the  Creek  treaty.  ''  What,"  he  asks  in 
Congress,  "  did  the  preamble  disclose  f  that  two-thirds  of  the 
Creek  nation  had  been  hostile^  and  one-third  only  friendly  to  U8» 
Now  he  had  heard,  that  not  one  hostile  Chief  signed  the  treaty. 
If  the  treaty  really  were  made  by  a  minority  of  the  nation,  it  was  not 
obligatory  upon  the  whole  nation.  It  was  void,  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  national  compact.  And  if  void,  the  Indians  were  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  of  the  Qth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Ghent."*  **  Perhaps,"  says  another  member  of  Congress, 
(Mr.  Fuller,  of  Massachusetts,)  **  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  British  commissioner  at  Ghent  intended  and  expected  to  in* 
elude  the  Creeks  in  the  provision  of  the  9th  article ;  as  Jackson's 
capitulation,  if  known  at  all  in  Europe,  must  also  have  been 
Gonsidered  of  no  validity,  being  unratified.  If  so,  can  the  exiled 
Red  Sticks,  or  their  British  advisers,  be  severely  censured  for 
persisting  in  claiming  a  restoration  of  their  lands  under  that 
treaty?  "*  Out  of  this  claim  grew  the  Seminole  war — but  not  out 
of  this  alone.  The  Indians  had  other  grievances.  From  a  letter 
dated  Sept.  181 7>  from  ten  Seminole  towns  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  an  American  fort,  read  by  Mr.  Clay  in  Congress,  it 
appeari  that  various  aggressions  had  been  committed  on  the 
Indians — their  cattle  carried  oflf — their  people  killed^  and  the 
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murder  ju8ti6ed  on  the  plea  that  they  were  outlaws.  Hopeleis 
of  redress  or  protection^  the  Indians  began  to  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  and  a  border  warfare  was  commenced  in  1817» 
between  the  Seminoles  and  the  frontier  inhabitants  of  Georgia. 
The  American  General,  Gaines,  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
delinquent  Indians,  which  they  refused,  alleging  previous  injury. 
General  Gaines  was  then  authorized  by  his  government  to  re- 
move the  Indians  still  remaining  on  the  lands  ceded  under  the 
Creek  treaty  of  1814,  and  to  retain  some  of  them  as  liostages. 
Thus  began  the  war.  General  Gaines,  after  some  trifling  suc- 
cesses, was.  besieged  by  the  Indians,  by  whom  be  was  consider- 
ably out*Dumbered,  in  a  place  called  Fort  Scott.  In  this  emer- 
gency General  Jackson  was  ordered  to  take  the  field  with  1800 
men,  consistii^  of  regulars  and  militia,  and  was  directed,  if  that 
force  was  insufficient,  to  call  on  the  governors  of  the  adjoining 
slates  for  such  portions  of  the  militia  as  he  might  think  requisite. 
With  these  directions  General  Jackson  did  not  comply,  but  pre- 
ferred to  raise  volunteers  in  Tenessee  and  Kentucky,  to  the 
command  of  whom  he  appointed  officers  acting  solely  under  his 
authority.  General  Gaines  bad  in  the  meanwhile,  not  like  Ge* 
neral  Jackson,  in  disregard  of  positive  orders,  but  nevertheless 
without  orders,  taken  upon  himself  to  raise  a  force  of  16CX)  Creek 
Indians,  **  appointing  their  officers,  with  a  Brigadier-General 
at.  their  head,  and  mustering  tliis  force  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States." 

These  unconstitutional  acts,  (for  they  were  infractions  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,)  were  severely  denounced  in 
a  report  of  the  Senate,  and  in  many  eloquent  speeches  in  Con- 
gress.. It  is  observed  in  the  report,  that  the  plea  of  necessity 
,was  ridiculously  inapplicable  in  the  present  instance,  and  if 
this  plea  be  admitted,  then,  '^  in  all  future  wars,  generals  may 
dispense  with  the  militia  altogether,  and  increase  the  regular 
army  to  any  extent  that  folly  or  ambition  may  suggest."  Orators 
in  Congress  show  also  a  wholesome  jealousy  of  precedents  tend- 
ing towards  that  military  domination  which  republics  have  most 
cause  to  fear.  *'  I  hope,"  said  one  of  them,  "  that  our  happy 
form  of  government  is  destined  to  be  perpetual.  But  if  it  is  to 
be  preserved,  it  must  be  by  the  practice  of  virtue,  by  justice, .  by 
moderation,  by  magnanimity,  by  keeping  a  watchful  and  steady 
eye  on  the  executive,  and  above  all,  by  holding  to  a  strict  account- 
ability the  military  branch  of  the  public  force."  "  Beware/' 
continues  the  same  orator,  **  how  you  give  a  fatal  sanction  in  Uiis 
infant  period  of  our  republic,  scarcely  yet  two-score  years  old»  to 
military  insubordination.  Remember  that  Greece  had  her  Alex- 
ander, Rome  her  Caesar,  England  her  Cromwell,  France   ber 
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Buonaparte;  ^hd  that  if  yve  would  escape  the  rock  on  which  they 
splily  we  must  avoid  their  errors."  These  expressions  were  called 
forth,  not  merely  by  the  acts  above  related,  butby  other  proceed- 
ings  of  a  still  more  arbitrary  character  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri<^ 
can  general.  By  a  treaty  of  1 793  between  Spam  and  the  United 
States,  Spain  was  bound  **  not  to  suffer  her  Indians  to  attack  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor  the  Indians  inhabiting  their 
territory  ;"  and  a  similar  obligation  was  reciprocally  binding  on  ^ 
the  United  States*  The  Seminoles  (Indians  mhabiting  the  Spa- 
nbh  territory)  had  now  attacked  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  latter  were  consequently  held  justified  in  pursuing  them 
across  the  Spanish  frontier.  The  American  government  was, 
nevertheless,  unwilling  to  violate  the  Spanish  frontier  needlessly* 
On  the  2d  of  December,  1817,  General  Gaines  was  forbidden  to 
cross  the  Florida  line.  On  the  9th  he  was  authorised  to  exercise 
his  discretion  on  this  point.  On  the  l6th  he  was  instructed  to 
consider  himself  at  liberty  to  cross  the  line,  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy;  but,  if  the  enemy  took  refuge  under  a  Spanish  fortress, 
thefottress  was  not  to  be  attacked,  but  the  fact  was  to  be  report- 
ed to  the  secretary  at  war.  General  Jackson  soon  afterwards 
succeeded  to  the  command,  and  on  him  devolved  the  observance 
of  these  orders.  How  did  he  observe  them?  On  the  same  day 
on  which  the  President  declared  in  his  message  to  Congress,  that 
although  orders  had  been  given  to  enter  the  Spanish  terrritory, 
it  was  carefully  provided  that  the  Spanish  local  authorities  should 
be  respected,  and  that  even  if  the  enemy  should  take  shelter  under 
a  Spanish  fortress,  the  fortress  was  not  to  be  attacked,  but  the 
fact  reported  to  the  war  department,  for  further  orders— *  on 
the  same  day  on  which  these  declarations  were  made  by  the  head 
of  the  government.  General  Jackson  wrote  to  say  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  take  the  Spanish  fort  of  St.  Marks,  "  as  a  depot  for 
his  supplies."  lliis  intention  he  carried  into  effect;  and  in  de- 
fiance of  orders,  and  the  public  assurances  of  his  government,  the 
fortress  of  a  power  at  peace  with  the  United  States  was  hostilely 
invaded  by  the  American  general,  compelled  to  surrender,  and 
occupied  as  an  American  post. 

Aggression  did  not  end  here.  General  Jackson,  after  march- 
ing from  St.  Marks  against  the  Indians  on  the  Suwanney  river, 
and  having,  as  he  expressed  his  belief,  brought  the  war  to  a  close, 
received,  on  the  23d  of  May,  when  on  his  march  homeward,  a 
letter  of  remonstrance  from  the  Spanish  governor  of  Florida, 
then  at  Pensacola,  intimating  his  surprise  at  the  acts  of  hostility 
committed  by  the  American  army,  notwithstanding  the  pacific 
professions  of  the  President,  and  adding,  that  if  persisted  in,  ke 
must  employ  force  to  repel  them.     General  Jackson  chone  to 
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regard  this  remonstrance  as  a  declaration  of  war.  *^  He  received 
it,  said  an  American  orator  in  Congress,  "  on  the  ^3d ;  he  was 
in  Pensacola  on  the  24th;  and  immediately  after  set  himself 
before  the  fortress  of  San  Carlos  de  Barancas,  which  he  shortly 
reduced.  Wonderful  energy !  Admirable  promptitude  1  Alas! 
it  had  not  been  an  energy  and  a  promptitude  within  the  pale  of 
the  constitution,  and  according  to  the  orders  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate !  It  was  impossible  to  give  any  definition  of  war,  that  would 
not  comprehend  these  acts.  It  was  open,  undisguised  and  un- 
authorised hostility." 

It  is  notour  present  purpose  to  display  at  length  the  wrongs  of 
Spain  in  this  affair.  We  advert  to  them  briefly  as  illustrations  of 
that  arbitrary  spirit  which  pervaded  the  proceedings  of  the  Ameri- 
can general,  in  the  course  of  these  proceedings  two  British  sub- 
jects, Alexander  Arbuthnot  and  Robert  Ambrister,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  General  Jackson.  Arbuthnot  was  taken,  not  in  arms, 
nor  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,    but  on  neutral 

5 round,  within  the  Spanish  fort  of  St.  Marks,  which  General 
ackson  was  not  authorised  to  enter.      Ambrister  was   taken 
during  the  march  of  the  American  forces  to  attack  the  Indians  on 
the  Suwanney  river.     Arbuthnot  had  come  to  Florida  as  a  trader 
in  1817,  and  in  order  to  increase  his  profits,  appears  to  have  en- 
deavoured to  acquire  political  consequence  among  the  Indians,  by 
becoming  the  organ  of  their  wishes  and  complaints.     The  expuU 
sion  of  the  Creeks  from  their  lands,  in  virtue  of  the  harsh  treaty 
of  1814,  and  the  application  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  to  the  land  so 
ceded,  were  subjects  on  which  they  consulted  him;  and  on  these 
points  he  forwarded  representations  on  their  behalf  to  the  British 
government,  but  advised  them,  though  aggrieved,  '^no^to  go  lo 
war  with  the  United  States."     This  appears  from  Arbuthnot's 
letter  to  Governor  Mitchell,  Indian  agent  of  the  United  States; 
and  in  his  papers,  which  were  seized,  nothing  of  a  contrary  ten- 
dency could  be  found.  He  had  been  the  friend  of  the  Indians,  but 
had  sought  redress  for  them  by  negociation,    and  through  the 
mediation  of  England,  and  not  by  war.     Ambrister  had  come  to 
Florida  to  assist  Macgregor's  armament,  and  his  first  attempts  to 
gain  influence  over  the  Indians  were  with  intentions  hostile,    not 
to  the  United  States,  but  to  Spain,  But  the  power  thus  gained  for 
another  purpose,  he  employed  for  the  Indians,  when  he  found  them 
aggrieved;  and  be  became,  as  he  admitted,  one  of  their  leaders,  in 
what  he  considered  a  defensive  war*     These  two  men,  of  whom 
Arbuthnot  had  been  neither  taken  in  arms,  nor  was  proved  to 
have  borne  them,  were,  by  order  of  General  Jackson,  tried  by  n 
cburt  martial.    Arbuthnot  was  found  guilty  of  exciting  the  Creek 
Indians  to  war  against  the   United  States,   and  of  furnishing 
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tbem  will^  tiie  me^iis  of  ^arryiug  it  an.  Foj-  these  oiTciiCwS  Ue 
was  tientenccd  to  sufifer  ^e^th,  and  hung.  Asnbrister  plu^i!e<i 
Suiity  to  the  ch^rgfi  of  leading  and  commanding  \\\q  Liniu  Creek 
liidiHtta  \\\  war.  For  thi^,  th^  tribunal  first  condemned  \j\\ii  to 
sfuflfer  dea^h;  bul  the  senteuce  was  re-considered|  ai^d  that  wbieh 
wa9  delWcired  98  the jfifiui/ judgment  of  the  court,  sentenced  (mqa 
to  whip|»ing»  confinement^  9kud  hard  labour.  ThU  senleiH:e  Ger 
neral  Jackaqiii  a^nulledt  and  ^y-  his  order  An^brister  w«a  shoi^ 
Bui  we  have  not  yet  laid  open  all  the  wor^t  features  of  these  vion 
lent  pKiceedings*  The  court  by  which  Ar^i^uthnot  and  Ambrister 
was  fKHidQ9iQed«  waa  a  court  of  incompetent  jurisdiction »  for 
(hey  bad  eommitt^  no  offence  which  brought  them  within  the^ 
cc^ni^ance  of  «n  Americi^n  court  martiaU  The  friend^  of  Geoe« 
nU  Jackaonr  perceiving  this  difficul^^  ^tteo^pted  to  maintaiA* 
that  the.  tribunal  was  not  ^  court  martial^  but  a  mere  court  of 
Oifficers»  whose  proce^edinga  were  subject  to  no  legal  restiain^ 
and  wfaoae  judgment  w^s  ipere  counsel,  submitted  to  the  disci^^ 
tion  of  the  general*  ^o  be  altered  or  extended  at  his  pleasure*  Bt|| 
it  was  shown  qn  the  other  hand>  that  the  constitution  and  form  of 
this  tribunal^  and  the  course  of  it9  proceedings,  had  coincided  19 
every  respect  with  that  prescribed  for  courts  msMrtial,  and  with  % 
degree  of  strictness  which  made  it  absurd  to  suppose  ths^t  tho9^ 
who  fanned  it  did  not  consider  themselves  bound  by  such  rules* 
and  actual  members  of  such  a  court.  **  In  the  general  orderly 
issued  from  the  adjutant-general's  office,  at  head-quarters,  it  wa9 
described  as  a  court  mariiaL  The  prisoners  are  said»  in  those 
ordersif  to  have  been  tried  '  on  the  following  charges  and  speciQ^ 
cationa.'  The  court  considered  itself  to  be  acting  as  a  court 
martial— it  was  so  organized — it  so  proceeded,  having  a  judge*- 
advoeate, — hearing  witnesses,  and  the  written  defence  of  the.  miser<« 
able  prisoners.  The  whole  proceeding  manifestly  shows>  that  all 
p«rtiea  considered  it  as  a  court-martial,  convened  and  acting  under 
the  rules  and  articles  of  war.""*^ 

The  mode  of  trial  was  not  less  exceptionable  than  the  jurisdic-^ 
tion  of  the  court.  ^*  The  evidence  on  trials  by  courts^martial,'' 
saya  an  American  legal  authority,  '<  is  the  same  that  is  required 
in  civil  prosecutions."  Yet  what  was  the  evidence  on  which  these 
meu  vi^ere  convicted?  We  are  told  by  a  member  of  Congress  that 
letters  aseribed  to  Arbuthnot  were  received  as  evidence  without:  a 
shadow  of  proof:  and  that  a  Spanish  renegado,  his  open  persona) 
enemy,  waa  invited  by  the  court  to  give  an  opinion  of  the  pri-> 
soDer's  guilt.  ''  The  evidence  of  papers  not  produced  or  aoi 
eounted  for;  the  betitfof  persons,  whose  testimony  of /acfo  ought 

*  Dsbales  ia  CoBgisis  «a  ths  SsBiaolt  !¥»• 
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to  have  been  doubted ;  hearsay,  and  that  of  Indian  negroes  and 
others,  who,  had  they  been  present,  could  not  have  been  sworn, 
were  all  indiscriminately  admitted  and  relied  upon."*  And  this 
was  on  a  trial  for  life!  But  worse  tyranny  ensued.  **  Having  de- 
clared a  court  martial,"  says  the  report  of  the  Senate,  "  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  the  prisoners,  the  commanding  general,  by  his 
own  authority,  set  aside  the  sentence  of  the  court,  and  substituted 
for  that  sentence  his  own  arbitrary  will."  *'  Even  despots,"  it 
adds,  "  claiming  to  exercise  absolute  power,  cannot  with  JPi^o- 
priety  violate  their  own  rules."  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  speech  in  Con- 
gress, indignantly  compares  the  treatment  of  these  men  with  the 
case  of  the  Due  d*£nghien.  "  There,  as  here,"  says  the  orator, 
"  was  a  violation  of  neutral  territory.  But  there  was  a  most  un- 
fortunate difference  for  the  American  example.  The  Due 
d'Enghien  was  executed  according  to  his  sentence"  Ambrister 
was  shot,  in  contradiction  to  the  sentence  which'  bad  spared  his 
life.  We  are  reminded  of  another  of  the  most  despotic  atrocities 
of  Napoleon,  which  these  cases  strikingly  resemble — the  execu- 
tion of  Palm,  the  citizen  of  a  foreign  country,  seized,  con- 
demned by  a  military  tribunal,  and  executed,  for  having  *'  excited 
the  enemies  of  France  to  hostility  against  the  emperor."  What 
was  the  offence  for  which  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  were  put  to 
death?  that  they  had  excited  the  Indians  to  hostility  against  the 
United  States.  "  Instigation"  was  their  chief  offence.  '*  If  that 
man  be  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death,"  said  one  of  the  sup- 
porters of  General  Jackson,  "  who  lends  to  the  enemy  only  the 
aid  of  his  individual  physical  force,  how  much  more  does  he  de- 
serve it,  who  by  the  moral  force  of  his  delusive  promises  and 
persuasions,  puts  into  action  against  us  the  physical  force  of  a 
whole  tribe  of  Indians  ?"t  We  see  no  just  grounds  on  which 
Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  could  be  tried  before  any  tribunal. 
They  were  not  deserters — they  were  not  spies — they  had  done 
nothing  of  which  cognizance  could  be  taken  by  an  American 
court  martial.  They  were,  if  any  thing,  prisoners  of  war.  Am- 
brister had  led  the  Indians,  and  was  unquestionably  such.  It 
was  said,  with  reason,  in  the  "  Report  of  the  Senate  in  Congress" 
on  the  Seminole  war,  that  these  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
**  having  left  their  country  and  united  themselves  with  savages, 
with  whom  the  United  States  were  at  war,  forfeited  their  claim 
to  the  protection  of  their  own  government,  and  subjected  them- 
selves to  the  same  treatment,  which  might,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice and  principles  of  the  American  government,  be  extended 
towards  those  with  whom  they  were  associated."     But  the  Re- 

*  Debates  in  Congresi  on  the  Seninole  War.  f  Debates  in  Congrrsi. 
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port  adds :  **  No  process  of  reasoning  can  degrade  them  below 
the  savages  with  whom  they  were  connected.  As  prisoners  of 
war,  they  were  entitled  to  claim  from  the  American  government 
that  protection  which  the  most  savage  of  our  foes  have  uniformly 
experienced  when  unarmed  and  in  our  power/'*  What  then  was 
the  principle  on  which  General  Jackson  assumed  the  right  of 
causing  these  men  to  be  put  to  death?  It  was  this — **  that  tliey 
being  citizens  of  a  nation  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  did^ 
by  joining  in  war  against  the  United  States,  forfeit  their  allegiance 
and  become  liable  to  be  treated  as  outlaws  and  pirates/'  A 
monstrous  principle !  and  "  not  recognized/'  says  the  Report  of 
the  Senate,  "  in  any  code  of  national  law.  Nothing  can  be  found 
in  the  history  of  civilized  nations  which  recognizes  such  a  prin- 
ciple, except  a  decree  of  the  executive  directory  of  France  during 
their  short  career  of  folly  and  madness,  which  declares  that  neu- 
trals found  on  board  enemies'  ships  should  be  considered  and 
treated  as  pirates/'f  The  application  of  this  principle,  if  ad- 
mitted, was  well  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Clay.  "  Let  us  look  for  a 
moment  into  some  of  the  consequences  of  this  principle,  if  it 
were  to  go  to  Europe,  sanctioned  by  the  approbatioui  express  or 
implied,  of  this  house.  We  have  now  in  our  armies  probably  the 
subjects  of  almost  every  European  power.  Some  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  maintain  the  doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance.  Sup- 
pose Britain  and  America  in  peace,  and  America  and  France  at 
war.  The  former  subjects  of  England,  naturalized  or  unnatural- 
ized, are  captured  by  tne  navy  or  army  of  France.  What  is  their 
condition?  According  to  the  principle  of  General  Jackson  they 
would  be  outlaws  and  pirates,  and  liable  to  immediate  execution." 
This  principle,  America  should  remember,  would  have  subjected 
to  treatment  as  an  outlaw  or  pirate  the  most  distinguished  volun- 
teer that  ever  joined  tbeir  banner — Lafayette.  But  even  if  this 
principle  were  admitted,  it  would  not  have  rendered  Arbuthnot 
and  Ambrister  amenable  to  a  court  martial.  As  outlaws,  robbers, 
or  pirates,  they  were  amenable  only  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  civil 
tribunal. 

One  solitary  plea  in  defence  of  these  atrocities  remains — that 
these  Englishmen,"  having  joined  a  savage  nation,  who  observe  no 
rules  and  give  no  quarter/'  the  captors  bad  a  right  to  treat  them 
precisely  as  they  might  have  treated  the  savages  whom  they  joined, 
and  that  they  might  have  put  the  savages  to  death  .upon  a  principle 
of  retaliation.  What  is  the  language  on  this  point  of  a  Report 
emanating  from  a  branch  of  the  American  legislature  ?  "  Retalia- 
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tioo  in  the  United  States  lias  always  been  confined  to  sfiecified 
acts  of  cruelty.  It  is  not  believed  that  any  attempt  baa  ever  been 
made  to  retaliate  for  charges  so  general  as  those  exhibited  against 
Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  viz.  ^  exciting  the  Indians  to  war/ 
During  the  revolutionary  war  only  two  cases  occurred  of  persons 
seized  for  purposes  of  retaliation,  neither  of  whom  were  executed ; 
the  case  of  Asgill,  seized  on  the  account  of  the  murder  of 
Httddy  ;  ^nd  Governor  Hamilton,  of  Vincennes,  for  specific  acta 
of  cruelty  also.  Hamilton  was  confined  for  a  short  time  with 
rigour,  and  afterwards  released.  Paring  the  late  war,  marked 
with  some  cases  of  cold-blooded  massacre  on  the  part  of  our 
enemy,  particularly  the  one  at  the  river  Raisin,  no  such  measure 
as  retaliation  was  resorted  to."  These  sentiments,  emanating  from 
the  Senate^  were  ably  supported  in  Rebate  by  mai^  n^embera  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  have  laid  before  our  readers  statements  strongly  condeo^ 
natory  of  General  Jackson  ^  but  they  are  condemnations  uttered 
by  his  omn  oounitymenn  We  have  not  yet  expressed  our  owa 
opinion.  The  conduct  of  that  general  was  powerfully  attacked ; 
but  it  was  defended  with  equal  ability.  We  have  examined  both 
the  accusations  and  defence,  and  we  can  come  to  no  other  coon 
olusion,  than  that  the  execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Amhriater 
w!ere  judicial  murders.  We  find  in  these  cases  irregularity  and 
harshness  amply  sufloicieut  to  justify  the  excitement  which  they 
pipoduced  in  this  country,  and  to  allay  all  surprise  at  Lord  Castl^ 
reagh*9  assertion,  <^  that  a  war  might  have  been  produced  on  tbia 
occasion  *  if  the  ministry  had  but  held  up  a  finger.' " 

That  the  war  so  narrowly  avoided  was  not  produced,  we  sin- 
cerely rejoice,  and  we  concur  with  Mr.  Rush  in  thinking  that 
this  case  afforded  no  tenable  grounds  for  war,  and  that  oiur  minis- 
try were  justified  in  the  peaceful  course  which  they  pursued. 
We  repeat,  that  in  our  opinion  these  unhappy  men  were  judicially 
murdered;  but  they  had  identified  tbeo^elves  with  the  Indians-^* 
they  were  aiding  not  an  English,  but  an  Inc^n  cause — they  had 
deprived  themselves  of  the  immunities  of  Englishmen — and,  nol 
as  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  but  as  individuals,  they  suffered 
wrongs  which  the  nation  to  which  they  had  belonged  could  not 
be  expected  to  avenge. 

In  the  preceding  statement  we  have  been  compelled  to  differ 
from  Mr.  Rush.  Admiring  as  we  do,  on  the  whole,  the  good 
sense  and  temper  of  his  work,  we  would  fain  agree  with  him  be-» 
fore  we  close.  Fortunately  this  is  easy;  and  we  can  cordially 
agree  with  him  in  the  following  passage,  the  last  that  we  shall 
extract  from  his  work.  It  is  a  passage  gratifying  to  Englishmen, 
and  creditable  to  the  liberality  and  judgment  of  the  writer. 
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Speaking  of  the  frequent  and  confident  predictions  of  the  im- 
pending ruin  of  England,  which  are  to  be  heard  both  in  this  and 
other  coantrieSf  be  says, 

"  Predictions  of  this  nature  have  been  repeated  for  ages,  but  have 
not  come  to  pass.  Rich  subjecto  make  a  rich  nation.  As  the  former 
increase,  so  will  the  means  of  filUag  the  coffers  of  the  latter,  (jet 
contemporary  nations  lay  it  to  their  account,  that  England  is  more 
powerful  now  than  ever  Mie  was,  notwithstanding  her  debt  and  taxea^ 
This  knowledffe  should  form  an  element  in  their  fbrei^  policy.  Let 
diem  assure  uiemselves,  that  instead  of  declining  she  is  advancing;^ 
that  her  population  increases  fast;  that  she  is  constantly  seeking  new 
£elds  of  enterprise  in  other  parts  of  the  slobe,  and  adding  to  tl^e 
improvements  that  already  cover  her  island  at  home,  new  ones*  that 
promise  to  go  beyond  them  in  magnitude ;  in  fine,  that  instead  of 
being  worn  out,  as  at  a  distance  is  sometimes  supposed,  she  is  goinjg 
Srhead  with  the  buoyant  spirit  and  vigorous  effort  of  youth.  It  is 
an  observation  of  Madame  de  Stael,  how  ill  England  is  understood 
on  the  Continent,  in  spite  of  the  little  distance  that  separates  her  froin 
h.  How  much  more  likely  that  nations  between  whom  and  herself 
an  ocean  interposes,  should  &dl  into  mistakes  cm  the  true  nature  ^ 
her  power  and  prospects;  should  imagine  their  foundations  to  be 
enimbling,  instead  of  steadily  striking  into  more  depth,  and  spreading 
mto  wider  compau.  Britain  exists  all  over  the  world,  in  her  colonies^ 
These  alone,  give  her  the  means  of  advancing  her  indusitry  and  opu- 
lence for  ages  to  come.  They  are  portions  of  her  territory  more 
valuable  than  if  joined  to  her  island.  The  sense  of  distance  is  dea* 
troyed  by  her  command  of  ships;  whilst  that  very  distance  serves  as 
the  feeder  of  her  commerce  and  marine.  Situated  on  every  continent, 
lying  in  every  latitude,  these,  her  outrdominions,  make  her  the  centre  of 
a  trade  already  vast  and  perpetually  augmenting--ra  home  trade  and 
a  foreign  trade — for  it  yields  the  riches  of  both,  as  she  coAtrols  it  all 
al  her  will.  They  take  off  her  redundant  population,  yet  make  her 
more  populous;  and  are  destined,  under  the  policy  already  com- 
menced towards  them,  and  which  in  time  she  will  far  more  extensively 
pursue,  to  expand  her  an  empire,  commercial,  manufacturing,  and 
maritime,  to  dimensions  to  whi<m  it  would  not  be  easy  to  affix  limits.," 
<--pp.  d9)e,  398. 
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Art.  XL — Reise  nach  Oesterrdch  im  Sammer  1831.  Von  Wolfgang 
Menzel.  (Travels  into  Austria  in  tbe  Sammer  of  1831.  By  Wolf- 
gang Menzel.)     Stuttgart.     1832. 

We  had  occasion  in  a  former  number  to  notice  a  very  clever,  though  in 
some  respects  heterodox,  work  on  German  literature,  by  the  author  of. 
this  tour,  who  at  present  conducts  tbe  reviewihg  department  in  the 
Morgenblait.  Menzel  is  a  man  of  acute,  rather  than  comprehensive 
mind,  apt  occasionally  to  prefer  paradox  to  truth,  and  in  the  warmth  of 
political  feeling  to  impart  to  his  criticisms  a  tone  of  bitterness  and  sar- 
casm, which  while  it  increases  their  interest,  materially  detracts  from 
their  permanent  value.  Yet  though  lUferal  in  his  opinions,  and  occa- 
sionally a  little  tw  liberal  of  his  personalities,  he  stands  in  a  very  diflfe- 
rent  position  from  the  Bornes  and  Heines,  the  present  opprobria  of 
German  criticism.  He  is,  we  believe,  a  warm-hearted  and  warm-headed 
man,  vehement  both  in  hi^  likings  and  dislikings,  strongly  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  certain  opinions,  but  incapable  of  advocating  these  at  the 
expense  of  honesty  and  truth,  and  ready  to  avow  his  mistake  with  fair- 
ness and  candour,  when  a  more  minute  acquaintance  with  the  indivi- 
duals or  subjects  which  he  may  have  unintentionally  misrepresented, 
has  convinced  him  of  his  error.  The  views,  therefore,  which  he  exhibits 
in  the  present  work  may,  we  think,  be  relied  on,  so  far  as  regards  sin- 
cerity, at  least,  in  the  delineation  j  while  his  readiness  in  seizing  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  and  his  clear, 
easy,  and  lively  style,  give  his  book  a  very  considerable  degree  of  in- 
terest. 

The  journey  w^s  suggested  by  the  state  of  his  health.  His  critical 
campaigns  had  towards  the  spring  of  1831  fairly  exhausted  him,  and 
the  physician  prescribed  for  him  abstinence  from  pen  and  ink  and 
thinking,  and  a  tour  for  amusement.  Menzel  thought  that  if  thinking 
was  to  be  forbidden,  Austria  would  be  precisely  the  place  for  him,  so  he 
set  out  forthwith,  and  this  little  volume  is  the  result  of  his  travels*  He 
soon  found,  however,  that  men  thought  and  spoke  with  pretty  much  tbe 
same  freedom  in  Austria  as  they  do  elsewhere ;  he  found  intelligence  and 
activity  where  he  had  expected  ignorance  and  mere  animal  enjoyment, 
general  happiness  and  content  under  those  institutions  which  appeaired  to 
him  so  questionable  or  pernicious,  and  a  national  character  full  of  truth- 
fulness and  kindly  feeling. 

^  I  shall  be  greatly  pleased,"  says  he  in  hit  preface,  "  if  the  following  pages 
contribute  in  any  way  to  remove  the  prejudices  which  so  generally  prevail  in 
the  rest  of  Germany,  with  regard  to  Austria.  This  sound-hearted  and  amia- 
ble people  has  now  exactly  reached  the  point  on  which  Joseph  the  Second 
wished  to  place  them;  they  have  become  Josephized,  ns  it  were,  by  degrees. 
And  intelligence  has  made  far  greater  progress  in  Austria,  than  people  gene- 
rally believe  or  venture  to  say.  In  the  outer  and  less'  favoured  provinoes, 
experience  and  necessity,— in  the  more  fortunate  centre  of  the  empire,  reading 
and  scientific  culture,— have  been  their  instructors: — an  education  which 
neither  the  censorship  nor  the  secret  police  have  interrupted." 

The  first  point  on  which  Menzel  was  4indeceived4  was  the  idea  of  the 
rudeness  of  the  Austrian  custom-house  officers,  and  the  interruptions  he 
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wu  likelf  to  receive  from  them  during  his  journey.  Od  entering  the 
imperisl  territory,  on  the  contrary,  he  found  them  u  ciril  at  possible, 
and  inch,  he  nttyi,  was  uniformly  the  case  during  his  whole  tour.  The 
freedom,  too,  with  which  public  matters  were  discnssed  at  the  tables 
d'hAte,  ran  not  less  counter  to  alt  his  previous  notions  on  the  subject. 
A  yoong  Leipzig  doctor  who  was  his  fellow-traveller  had  been  horror' 
struck  by  some  political  observations  marie  by  an  old  man  in  the  coach 
as  they  approached  the  boundary,  probably  imagining  that  before  night 
the  whole  party  would  be  accommodated  at  the  emperor's  expense  in 
Sahborg  castle,  but  to  his  swpriie  and  infinite  relief,  the  conversation 
Kt  the  inn-table  in  the  evening  went  so  far  beyond  any  thing  which 
had  been  vented  in  the  diligence,  that  his  .mind  was  entirely  set  at  ease 
upon  the  subject.  Of  the  beautilSil  scenery  of  Salzbnrg,  he  speaks  with 
the  enthusiasm  which  it  never  faib  to  excite  in  tbe  mind  of  every  person 
of  feeling,  and  the  beauty  of  the  women  of  Linz  seems  to  have  made  a 
deep  impression  on  him  as  he  passed.  He  reached  Vienna  on  tbe  30th 
of  June. 

"  After  patsiag  the  enormous  suburlis,  jou  reach  a  circus,  half  a  league  in 
diameter,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  neat  and  lomeiimes  splendid  build- - 
ings  of  the  suburbs.  In  the  midit  of  this  circus,  which  is  covered  with  grass 
and  intersected  by  innumerable  allevs,  lies  the  inner  or  audent  city,  witli  iii 
central  point,  the  steeple  ofSt.  Scepneu'i,  tonering  over  all.  This  centralisa- 
tion of  I  be  town,  this  interveninf;  space  of  green,  these  suhurlis  spreading 
round  it  like  en  amphitheatre,  give  a  refiularitj  to  Vienna,  which  relieves  the 
enortnons  mass  of  its  houses,  and  at  the  same  time  increases  the  majestic 
effiKt  of  the  imperial  city.  This  prodigal  profusion  of  space,  those  sunny 
spaces  between  the  old  town  and  the  new,  and  the  roomy  and  spacious 
•treeti  of  the  suburbs,  suit  well  with  the  smiling  aspect  of  the  surrounding 
conntrj,  and  the  kindly  character  of  the  people.  It  is  only  in  the  interior  or 
old  town,  that  the  iCreets  are  dark  and  narrow,  but  it  does  not  amount  to 
more  thau  onesiith  part  of  the  whole,  aod  contains  only  S0,000  inhabitants, 
while  the  suburbs  contain  SSOflOO.  The  contrast  of  antiquity  and  novelij, 
of  its  grey  weaiher-beaien  palaces  with  the  light  and  modern  bitildings  of  the 
suburbs,  IS  aa  ndditionat  charm.  In  llit*  sea  oF  palaces,  one  hardly  bestows 
attention  on  buildings  which  would  elsewhere  have  excited  admiration;  the 
individuals  are  absorbed  in  (he  mass.  The  eye,  however,  is  chiefly  attracted 
by  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  the  palace  and  its  adjoining  buildings.  The 
later  churches,  built  in  the  time  of  the  Jesuits,  are  splendid,  but  I  must  con- 
fets  disagreeable  to  roe  in  acchitectural  effect.  The  most  striking  thing  about 
the  palace  is  its  hoary  look  of  antiquity.  Dark,  long,  and  rather  low,  it  seems 
modestly  to  shrink  from  notice,  among  its  adjoining  buildinei  of  more  modern 
ibte,  among  which  the  imperial  chancery  is  the  most  conspicuous." 

From  the  aspect  of  the  town  itself,  he  passes  to  that  of  its  inhabi- 
tanta,  and  the  gay  and  varied  spectacle  which  it«  streets,  like  '^—  -' 
Venice,  present  in  the  costumes  of  so  many  different  nations — 
garian  with  bis  haughty  oriental  air,  the  fiery  Italian,  the  depr 
discontented -looking  Bohemian,  tbe  gay  end  active  Tyrolese,  t 
tic  mountaineer  from  Styria,  the  Turk,  the  Greek,  the  Arm 
wearing  their  national  garb,  amongst  tbe  quieter  costumt 
Vieniteae, 
*■  The  Viennese  while  they  n re  epicureans  in  pleasure,  conirivi 
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th^hiielTeB  witk  that  moderation  which  leaves  them  ift  potteaaioB  of  the 
exceHent  healthi  and  unceasing  animal  spirits.  Tbej  eat  and  drink  well,  bat 
yon  never  meet  with  an  English  Falstaff,  or  a  Bavarian  beer  barrel.  The  bes- 
tial and  disgusting  air  which  is  so  frequentW  found  elsewhere  in  those  who 
are  passionately  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table  is  never  met  with  in 
Vienna.  The  Viennese  are  amorous  and  voluptuous,  but  in  Vienna  you  woald 
in  vain  look  for  those  physiognomies  so  common  in  Berlin,  and  even  in  Frane- 
ibrt,  on  which  unbridled  passion  has  stamped  the  look  of  crime  and  infamy. 
There  are  no  brothels  in  Vienna,— ^matters  are  managed  in  the  dilettanti 
style^  as  in  Italy;  each  follows  his  own  inclination,  and  eoes  on  his  way,  smi- 
ling, contented,  and  what  is  a  main  point,  healthy. . . » .  In  their  manners  the 
comfortable  prevails  over  the  showy.  A  stranger  is  surprised  by  the  oddest 
customs,  is  at  first  ashamed  to  join  in  them,  but  in  the  end  finds  them  per- 
fectly practicable.  For  example,  I  found  myself  on  a  very  hot  day  at  the 
table  of  a  baron  of  very  ancient  nobility,  when  the  amiable  barotiess,  by  whose 
side  I  was  sitting,  asked  me  in  the  kindest  way, '  will  not  you  pull  off  your 
CoatT  t  now  learned  that  the  other  guests  had  delayed  taking  off  theirs  merely 
on  my  account,  as  I  was  a  stranger,  until  I  should  set  the  example,  and  that 
in  Vienna  nothing  was  more  common  whenever  the  weather  happened  to  b6 
too  hot;«— and  I  reallv  found  the  practice  a  very  comfortable  one.  The  party 
only  became  easy  and  lively  after  all  the  coats  were  thrown  off.  This  custom 
was  common  also  at  the  tables  dliote.'^ 

We  particularly  like  the  spirit  in  which  Menzel  speaks  of  th«  poets  of 
Vienna,  men  \ivhom,  at  a  distance  and  before  he  had  learned  to  know  them, 
he  was  accustomed  to  treat  with  any  thing  but  civility  in  the  columns  of 
the  Morgenblatt.  Grillparzer,  in  particular,  perhaps  the  most  talented 
of  the  whole,  who  has  shown  his  powers  as  a  romantic  and  bis  taste  as 
a  clastic  poet  by  bis  dramas  of  the  Ancatrea  and  Sappho^  he  had  more 
than  once  visited  with  the  most  eaustie  criticism :  he  looked  on  them, 
In  fact,  as  the  poets  of  despotism,  and  the  pfejudice  caused  by  this  feA'^ 
ing  blinded  him  in  some  respects  to  their  merits  both  as  poets  and  as 
men.  But  it  seems  tb  be  of  the  nature  of  bis  character,  to  retract  an  un- 
just and  intemperate  expression  of  opinion,  the  moment  that  the  actnal 
state  of  the  case  has  been  fairly  brought  before  him ;  and,  accordingly, 
his  picture  of  the  literary  men  of  Vienna  is  in  many  respects  the  very 
reverse  of  what  might  ha?e  been  anticipated  from  the  editorial  critic  oif 
the  Morgenblett 

• 

''  Baron  Zedlitz,  and  the  still  younger  but  excellent  poet.  Count  Auersberg, 
happened  at  that  time  not  to  be  in  Vienna; — though  I  had  known  both  of 
them  before  at  Stuttgart.  The  celebrated  tragedian  Urillpareer,  however,  was 
to  me  a  new  and  most  interesting  acquaintance.  Although  t  had  treated  him, 
like  the  other  "  fat^-tragedy*'  men,  harshly  enough,  in  my  criticisms,  this  cir- 
cumstance produced  no  unpleasant  feeling  in  our  intencoune.  He  aeemed 
disposed  to  do  justice  to  the  sinceri^  and  the  motives  of  my  critiques,  in  Uie 
same  vfay  as  I  was  inclined  to  do  to  the  motives  of  his  poetry,  however  di^ 
ferent  they  might  seem  to  be.  In  speaking  of  an  Austrian  poet,  in  fact«  we 
ought  to  make  allowances.  What  I  never  can  forgive  in  the  case  of  a  Miillner 
or  a  Houwald,  appears  in  a  quite  different  light  in  the  case  of  a  Viennese  poet 
When  we  consiaer  that  in  Austria  poetry,  under  the  pressure  of  a  censorship, 
is  not  permitted  to  expand  its  wings  at  will,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
example  of  the  brilliant  models  of  tSie  poets  of  the  north  and  west  of  Gen&a&y 
operated  in  the  most  danling  manner  on  the  yeuthfiil  poeii  of  Austria,  we 
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need  mt  wottd«r  tfalkt  they  ai^  original  only  in  fuurmlils  comedy^  and  wedik 
iB^taitort  of  their  netghboiin  in  the  serious  and  the  tragical.  Grillparzer,  ivho 
is  an  Austrian  '  out  and  out/  has  far  better  claims  to  be  the  Schiller  of  his 
country  ^an  a  Theodor  Komer  or  a  Collin ;  but  how  completely  was  all  his 
ideal  saddened, — what  remained  for  his  patriotic  feelings,  when  he  found  that 
the  idea  of  liberty  was  once  for  all  to  be  excluded?  He  himself  may  not  be  awane 
of  it,  but  to  me  the  secret  cause  of  his  uncommon  melancholy  (for  an  Austrian) 
lies  in  the  opposition  between  bis  situation  and  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind. 
Bom  to  be  the  tiagic  poet  of  his  nation,  he  is  preTented  firom  touefaing  upon 
the  tnaty  tragic  personages  of  history,  from  depleting  their  s^ret  misery  under 
the  oatward  mask  of  happiness^  and  must  content  himself  with  the  creation  <^ 
mere  aUusions  which  under  his  very  eyes  are  caricatured  bv  the  wild  and  reckless 
mirth  of  the  Leopoldstadt  theatre.  He  cannot  laugh  with  those  thatlaugh,  and  he 
dare  not  weep  with  those  that  weep,  except  in  a  certain  form.  In  consistency 
with  his  genuine  Austrian  nature,  he  seems  to  consider  it  a  crime  to  be  ^ 
malcontent,  so  he  appears  to  have  quietly  made  up  his  mind  to  that  sphere 
which  he  thinks  remains  open  to  him  as  a  tragical  poet.  It  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten  by  him  that  heroes  such  as  Ziska»  Wailenstetn,  Ragotzki^  TekeLy^ 
H<&r,  and  Speckbadier,  were  better  suited  to  his  tragic  talent  than  the  Ai»- 
€eUra»y  Sapfmt  OMofcor,  abd  the '  True  Servant  of  his  Master.'  '^ 

As  applied  to  Grillparter,  in  particular^  rvt  have  some  reason  to  knoW 
that  Ibis  fine-spun  speculation  is  utterly  without  foundation  5  the  chdiM 
of  his  subjects,  we  believe,  hiM  been  dictated  by  his  own  preposseiteioM 
entirely,  and  Mnould  have  beeti  precisely  the  3ftnie  had  the  incubus  of  It 
eensorsbip  istver  existed.  We  should  have  been  disposed  to  think  that 
ID  a  country,  where  confessedly,  even  political  questions  of  imitoediate 
and  vital  interest  are  canvassed  at  tables  d*h6te)  with  that  degree  of 
fteedetn  which  was  sufficient  to  recompose  the  nerves  of  the  Leipei^ 
doctor  lu  to  his  penotial  safety,  no  great  restriction  as  to  the  themes  ob 
which  a  tragic  poet  Was  entitled  to  exercise  his  muse  was  likely  to  existt 
*rbe  mistake  here  lies  in  confounding  the  interior  with  the  exterior  go^- 
temment  of  Austria.  Beyond  her  own  territories,  and  amotig  thosk 
nations  which  have  become  attached  to  the  empire  by  conquest  or  other- 
wisei  and  in  which  her  sovereignty  is  mainly  maintained  by  force^  this 
minuteness  and  severity  of  the  Austrian  system  of  surveillance  is  at  eooe 
ittdicrous  and  oppressive^  The  representation  of  a  favourite  play«  or  a 
harmless  looking  opera,  becomes  a  matted  of  state.  But  it  is  very  difiiereot^ 
at  every  traveller  must  have  felt,  in  the  interior  of  Austria  itself*  Con- 
Ment  in  the  attachment  of  its  subjects,  which  amidst  all  the  ttouble^ 
Which  have  agitated  Germany  it  possesses,  the  Austrian  government  Is  by 
no  means  disposed  to  start  at  trifles  within  its  own  proper  dotnlnibnis  | 
and  we  believe  the  idea,  that  any  poet,  from  Vienna  to  Saltzburg,  would 
ever  be  prevented  by  any  interference  of  government  from  writing  a  tra- 
gedy on  any  of  those  themes  to  which  our  rnuthor  alludesi  and  treating  it 
aecording  to  the  ftee  bent  of  his  genius  and  his  conviction,  to  be  utterly 
groundless.  As  for  the  often  repeated  observation  ^ai  Austria  has  as 
yet  ptTKluced  no  great  original  poet,  we  grant  its  truth ;  we  confess  We 
do  not  regard  the  Austrian  character^  with  its  calm  contented  epicureati- 
ism,  as  the  most  poetical.  Hut  we  beg  leave  at  the  same  time  to  akk, 
whether^  at  this  moment,  Austria  is  behind  the  rest  of  Germany  in  this 
respect — whether  the  AAfffrau^  the  Sappho^  the  Treu^r  Dienar  semn  Herr 
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of  Orillparzer,  the  Han$  Sacks  of  DeDchardstein,  (which  we  remember 
listening  to  with  the  greatest  pleasure  some  years  ago  in  Berlin,)  the 
Stem  von  Sevilla  of  Baron  Zedlitz^  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  any 
of  the  later  effusions  of  the  other  dramatists  of  Germany,  from  Hamburg 
to  Stuttgart  ? 

From  poets  the  traveller  naturally  passes  to  players.  There  are  four 
theatres  in  Vienna,  and  among  the  performers  are  several  of  distin- 
guished talent.  The  greatest  of  them  was  Leydelmann,  now,  perhaps, 
with  the  exception  of  Devrient,  the  first  actor  on  the  German  stage, 
nay,  in  some  respects  superior  to  Devrient  himself:  Schreyvogel  and 
Theresa  Peche,  who  shines  particularly  in  /characters  of  a  deeply  roman- 
tic and  imaginative  cast.  Of  Fanny  Elsler,  who  at  present  graces  oor 
English  boards,  he  remarks :  '*  If  Taglioni  be  without  a  rival  in  the  mere 
graces  of  the  dance,  she  is  far  behind  Fanny  Elsler  in  truth  of  pantomi- 
mic representation.  In  the  ballet  of  Bluebeard  she  displayed  what  may 
be  called  the  mces  of  the  terrible,  in  a  way  which  few  actresses  could 
have  equalled. '  The  leaning  of  the  dramatic  pieces,  Menzel  thinks,  is 
becoming  every  day  less  romantic  and  more  homely.  Even  the  fury 
spectacles  are  now  of  a  coarse  rather  than  an  exalted  character,  and  our 
traveller  seems  to  prognosticate  that  at  no  distant  period  all  the  low  wad 
vulgar  and  revolting  spectacles  and  tableaux  de  nueurs,  which  at  present 
disgrace  the  theatres  of  the  Boulevards,  will  find  their  way  to  Vienna. 

A  pleasing  sketch  of  the  suburbs  oif  Vienna  follows,  from  which  we 
•hall  make  a  short  extract. 

'^  Vienna  is  placed  like  a  pearl  set  in  gold,  the  surrounding  neighbourhood 
is  adorned  with  all  the  beauties  of  nature.  The  majestic*rolliog  IHmube  with 
its  green  islands,  the  fertile  country  sprinkled  all  over  with  villages,  the  near 
hills,  which,  without  shutting  up  the  view,  afford  admirable  stations  for  viewing 
the  surrounding  panorama,  and  far  off  the  loftv  mountains  within  a  day's 
journey,  all  these  are  beauties  which  few  capitals  will  be  found  to  unite.  I 
unfortunately  saw  the  Prater  only  at  a  season  when  it  was  comparatively 
emptv;  but  1  saw  enough  to  perceive  its  natural  beauties,  its  enchanting  alleys, 
ana  the  vast  extent  of  its  forest,  sufficient  to  contain  the  whole  population  of 
Vienna  at  once. 

**  The  gardens  and  palace  at  Schcenbrunn  are  somewhat  on  a  smaller  scale, 
but  still  Urge  and  magnificent  The  English  and  French  styles  of  gardening 
are  here  admirably  united.  The  thickly  crowded  gigantic  trees,  in  all  their 
fullness  of  vegetation,  cut  away  to  a  great  extent  in  front,  but  shooting  out  be- 
hind in  all  directions,  form  as  it  were  verdant  walls,  which  yet  have  nothing 
monotonous  in  tlieir  appearance.  The  colossal  white  statues,  standing  beneath 
their  shade  in  long  rows,  notwithstanding  their  size,  appear  diminutive  in  this 
green  perspective.  Hie  view  from  Betv^ere,  which  crowns  the  height  like  a 
light  Grecian  temnle,  is  inimitably  fanciful  and  attractive.  In  the  menagerie, 
whidi  is  concealed  among  these  avenues,  I  piincipally  admired  the  remarkable 
clMnliness  of  the  place,  and  the  graceful  high-tory  walk  of  the  living  ostriches 
....  I  would  rather  have  seen  the  rare  plants  of  Schcenbrunn,  but  cluince 
prevented  my  doing  so.  The  liberality  of  the  court,  which  allows  free  entrance 
into  the  garden  to  all,  contrasts  strangely  with  the  system  of  exclusion  adopted 
by  the  late  king  of  England  at  Windsor,  and  with  the  restrictions  which  have 
been  imposed  at  the  Tuileries  since  it  was  inhabited  by  Louis  Philip.  This 
contributes  not  a  little  to  the  extraordinary  popularity  of  the  court  of  Vienna. 
Near  Schoenbrunn  lies  Tivoli.  When  the  palace  of  Uie  emperor  lies  dark  and 
silent  in  the  nocturnal  shadows  of  the  lofty  park^  ^s  palace  of  Uie  people,  ilhi* 
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minated  like  some  fairy  castle,  outshines  the  lustre  of  the  full  moon,  and  the 
wild  revolutionary  waltzes  of  Strauss,  the  thunder  of  the  carriages,  die  eddy- 
ing current  of  the  populace,  make  one  entirely  forget  that  the  ancient  Ciesar  is 
asleep  so  near  to  tnem  in  his  palace.  Tivoli  is  a  Belvedere  of  the  people,  only 
some  hundred  yards  from  the  Belvedere  of  the  exnperor,  and  from  its  beautiful 
site  is  to  be  obtained  the  finest  view  of  Vienna,  i  witnessed  from  this  point  a 
sunset,  one  of  the  loveliest  I  ever  beheld,  and  the  night  which  followed  was 
scarcely  less  m^^ificent  Hie  view  of  Vienna  on  this  evening  (the  7th  July) 
had  an  additional  feature  of  interest,  for  the  great  porcelain  manufactory  caugnt 
fire,  and  its  dusky  columns  of  smoke  were  rolling  in  fantastic  forms  round  the 
town.*' 

Menzel  had  projected  an  extension  of  his  tour  as  far  as  Belgrade,  but 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  cholera  soon  compelled  him  not  only  to  abandon 
this  plan  but  to  quit  Vienna  itself,  to  which  the  fatal  epidemic  was  fast 
approaching.  He  left  it,  he  says,  with  the  most  melancholy  feelings, 
at  the  thought  how  soon  the  destroying  angel  would  descend  above  this 
sunny  and  smiling  city,  and  sorrow  and  disease,  and  the  selfishness 
which  accompanies  pestilence  displace  that  tranquil  gaiety  and  kindliness 
of  disposition  of  which  he  felt  the  charm. 

The  volume  concludes  with  some  observations  of  a  political  and  moral 
kind  on  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  its  probable  tendency,  in  which,  while 
there  is  much  to  contest,  and  something  to  blame,  there  is  abo  much  to 
praise.  On  the  whole^  we  have  derived  much  amusement  from  thi9 
production. 


Art.  Xn.— /tuiff//  de  Albuquerque,  Conto  Moral.     For  urn  Partognez. 
(A  Moral  Tale,  by  a  Portugneze).    Cintra,  1833.     12mo. 

When  last  we  had  occasion  to  treat  of  Portugueze  literature,  the  subject 
was  dismissed  with  a  remark  that  the  Lusitanian  Muses  were  likely  to 
remain  long  without  votaries.  Our  pleasure  equalled  our  surprise  when 
the  prediction  seemed  to  be  proved  false  by  the  unexpected  apparition 
upon  our  study-table  of  a  Conto  Moral,  which  we,  in  simplicity  of  heart, 
conceived  to  be  a  novel,  or  rather  a  tale  of  the  species  introduced  by 
Marmontel,  as  Contes  Moraux,  and  once  prevalent  in  France,  and  there- 
fore throughout  reading  Europe;  and  gladly  did  we  welcome  the  sup- 
posed attempt  to  naturalize  in  Portugal  a  description  of  entertaining 
literature  hitherto  nearly  unknown  ip  that  country.  We  have  said, 
"  ^emed  to  be  proved  false,"  for,  courteous  reader,  short-lived  was  the 
agreeable  idea  to  which  the  title-page  of  this  Portugueze  volume  g^ve 
birth  i  the  pseudo-^oial  Tale  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  political 
pamphlet,  or,  shall  we  say,  an  Essay  upon  the  History  of  Portugal,  past 
and  present ;  and  so  little  in  the  disguise  of  a  novel,  that  we  are  as  much 
puzzled  to  guess  why  the  author  should  have  called  his  production  a  Conto 
moral  as  to  divine  his  reason  for  putting  Cintra  on  his  title-page  as  the 
place  of  publication,  whilst  the  last  page  of  letter-press  announces  the 
fact  of  the  book  having  been  printed  in  Great  St.  Helen's,  London.  But 
these  matters,  how  perplexing  soever  in  themselves,  are  not  points  of 
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primaty  importance  to  the  general  reader,  or  the  reviewing  critic,  and 
iDttead  of  speculating  thereon,  we  must  say  a  few  words  more  upon  what 
the  work  really  is.    And  first  for  the  so-called  story. 

Some  two  or  three  generations  of  Albnquerques  in  Portngal  and  of 
Rnssells  in  England,  haTtng  duly,  severally,  and  successively,  married, 
produced  children,  and  died,  the  two  families  are  respectively  reduced, 
the  Russells  to  Herbert  and  his  mother  Eudosia,  and  the  Albuquerqnes 
to  Don  Alvaro  and  his  daughter  Dona  Eulalia.  The  peninsular  war 
taking  Herbert  Russell  to  Portugal  in  1812,  he  is  quartered  upon  Albu- 
querque, when  the  young  people  fall  in  love,  marry,  and  die,  with  all 
possible  dispatch,  leaving  an  only  infant,  Gon9alo,  the  hero.  Gon9alo 
RnsseU  de  Albuquerque  is  brought  up  by  his  Portugneze  grandfather ; 
at  fifteen  he  joins  the  patriots  in  their  resistance  to  Dom  Miguel's  usor- 
pation,  and  upon  their  defeat  escapes  to  England,  where  he  finds  graod- 
mama  Eudosia,  who  takes  him  to  Italy  for  the  completion  of  Ins  edaca^ 
tion.  The  commencement  of  the  Italian  journey  being  the  final  on* 
tastrophCf 

That  so  jejune  a  story  cannot  be  the  main  object  of  the  arltbor  who 
devised  it,  we  need  scarcely  be  at  the  trouble  of  remarking )  and  snspeet 
that  the  said  author  has  borrowed  his  idea  of  the  narrative  pegs  upon 
which  political  or  philosophical  dialogues  should  be  hung,  from  some 
recent  periodical  publications,  since  the  exirltation  with  which  he  an- 
nounces that  Sir  Walter  Scott's  historical  novels  are  about  to  be  traoa*- 
lated  into  Portugueze  proves  his  own  knowledge  of  what  a  story  meamt 
to  delight  the  fancy,  touch  the  heart,  and  recreate  the  mind,  should  be. 
We  now  proceed  to  that  which  our  author  has  hung  upon  his  fiction- 
pegs. 

UpoD  the  first  few  we  find  nothing,  and  in  good  sooth  bi»  reasons  for 
sticking  them  up  ia  to  oa  as  great  a  mystery  at  any  of  those  previously 
mentioned ;  but  the  later  series  support  clever,  and  very  liberal  disserta- 
tions upon  the  history  and  present  condition  of  Portugal,  as  also  upon 
the  institutions  and  manners  of  England.  Dom  Alvaro  being  an  itn- 
jMSsioned  lover  of  national  history  and  antiquities,  omits  no  opportnntty; 
during  their  brief  connection,  of  enlightening  his  foreign  son-in-law 
upon  those  topics  \  and  Gon^alo  is  lucky  enough  to  find  in  England  a 
young  Portugueze  exile,  who,  instantly  becoming  his  intimate  friend, 
undertakes  for  his  behoof  the  kind  office  discharged  towards  his  father 
Herbert  by  old  Albuquerae.  The  Portugueze  dxile  is  unnamed,  and 
evidently  meant  for  the  talented  author  himself,  who,  as  evidently,  has 
long  resided  in  this  country,  and  whom  we  might  have  suspected  or  being 
an  old  acquaintance,  not  now  for  the  first  time  teaching  the  British  press 
to  speak  the  language  of  Camoen»,  were  not  our  eonjectures  turned 
aside  by  the  information  that  all  the  translations  of  French  and  English 
poetry  into  Portugueze  are  executed  by  friends,  and  by  the  fact,  that 
tspon  occasion  of  an  improvisator^*s  introduction,  the  bard's  extempora- 
neous effusions  are  only  described,  not  given. 

But  we  must  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  the  work  for  themselves; 
and  as  the  historical  conversations  of  Dom  Alvaro  are  not  very  intelli- 
gible, save  to  such  as  are  familiarly  acquainted  with  Os]Lusiadas,  which 
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Herbert  Russell  is  studying  when  they  take  pkcei  we  will  giv€  some 
ffagtaetits  of  ft  speech  of  the  old  gentleman  touching  monastic  fratetal*- 
tles.    He  says^ — 

"  The  destruction  of  the  Jesuits^  who  were  accused  of  intermeddhng  in  the 
•peraticnla  of  eabidets,  admoniBhed  most  other  orders  to  occupy  themselves 
solely  ID  the  matiageroent  of  their  own  affairs,  and  to  expend ..  their  incomes 
without  employing  them,  as  of  yore,  in  building,  in  agricultural  iroproyements^ 
or  in  the  purchase  of  libraries)  because  such  ostentation  of  wealth  might,  in 
our  days,  draw  upon  them  government  requisitions,  or  citations  for  forced 
loSns;  a  species  of  contract  which  I  judge  to  be  unknown  in  yotir  country,  as 
being  imly  possible  in  states  where  tlie  government  at  one  and  the  same  time 
asks  a  loan  and  commands  obedience.  Never  has  the  advantage  been  taken 
whieh  these  institutions  might  afford  for  tlie  education  of  indigent  youth  |  espe* 
eially  should  the  convents  of  nuns  offer  the  most  natural  asylum  for  the  recep- 
licm  of  fbmale  orphans,  and  the  daughters  of  the  destitute  poor.  The  Portu^ 
gueze  government,  which,  since  the  rail  of  the  Marquez  de  Pombal,  has  united 
to  itB  despotism  a  spirit  of  avarice  and  of  profusion,  considers  the  religious 
orders  that  possess  established  revenues,  only  as  so  many  mines,  whence  to  ex* 
tmet  coin.  *  ^  *  *  It  seems  incredible  how  religious  orders,  whose  basis  is  hu- 
mility and  the  renunciation  of  human  distinctions,  should  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  Asiatic  and  African  campaigns  foi'  maintaining  amongst  the  Portugueze 
^  spirit  of  distinctions  of  nobility.  Our  kings  always  distinguished  the  fa* 
mHies  to  which  bishops  belonged,  and  upon  them  have  fallen  the  rewards  at* 
taehed  to  important  omees*  I  can  assure  you,  that  the  honours  borne  by  many 
families  now  in  the  class  of  nobility  are  due  to  reputations  acquired  by  virtues 
practised  in  the  silence  of  the  cloister^  and  to  learning  cultivated  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  cell.  It  is  always  useful  that  there  should  eaist  an  open  road  by 
Which  the  classes  that  do  not  belong  to  the  nobility  may  lawfully  aspire  thereto. 

To  the  want  of  such  a  road  the  speaker  proceeds  to  ascribe  the  French 
lUvolutionj  and  the  reader  will,  we  doubt  not,  readily  dispense  with  our 
tnmslatiog  the  old  gentleman's  speculations  upon  foreign  politics^  As 
wo  think  the  writer  has  bestowed  more  pains  upon  the  disquisitions  of 
bis  own  representative,  we  should  gladly  turn  to  the  dialogues  held  in 
Bugtend,  and  complete  this  article  in  the  lofly  style  of  political  discus- 
sion. But  the  selection  of  a  proper  extract  does  not  prove  easy«  We 
hwe  not  room  bete  to  investigate  the  difficult  question  of  whether  John 
VI.  of  Pedro  IV.  be  the  monarch  bound  by  the  constitution  of  Portugal 
to  divide  his  two  kingdoms  between  his  children,  and  therefore  we  are 
unwilling  to  extract  our  author's  eloquent  declamation  upon  Dona  Maria 
dft  Gloria's  claims.  The  disquisition  upon  Pombal,  the  energetic  mini- 
if€r  of  Jdsepfa  I.,  whose  despotic  measures  have  been  yet  more  rirukntty 
eensOfed  than  the  patriotism  of  his  views  has  been  warmly  enlogizecl, 
wbicb  We  thought  would  answer  our  purpose,  we  find  to  be  immodo- 
niely  long,  and  incapable  of  curtailment,  without  wholly  destroying  its 
peculiar  character  or  discursive  reasoning.  We  therefore  abandon  oor 
nmbitious  designs,  and  shall  content  ourselves  with  offering  a  specifflcn 
of  our  author's  descriptive  powers. 

*'  They  (Albuquerque  and  his  family)  reached  the  quinia  (villa  or  farm)  upon 
the  Douro  just  as  the  bustle  was  begmning  which  announced  the  approacn  of 
Hm  grsat  wine'&ir  at  Regoa^  whither,  on  that  occasion^  resort  the  greater  part 
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of  the  landed  proprietors,  and  of  the  labourers  of  the  districts  producmg  wine 
•fit.  for  exportation,  and  the  merchants  of  Oporto.  At  no  other  period  of  the 
year  do  tne  banks  of  the  Douro  present  to  a  stranger  so  much  to  admire.  At 
this  season  the  heat  is  not  overpowering.  Haidly  may  be  found  elsewhere 
such  admirable  views,  or  so  many  hills  uninterruptedly  covered  with  vines. 
Had  there  been  as  much  skill  and  elegance  as  there  was  luxury  and  expense 
in  the  mode  of  constructing  the  dwellings,  few  European  territories  could  con- 
tend with  the  banks  of  the  Douro,  either  in  magnificence  of  buildings,  or  in 
agricultural  wealth,  and  the  natural  beauties,  whereby  these  sites  offer  delicious 
abodes  during  most  seasons  of  the  year.  Here,  between  moantains  tapestried 
with  vines,  are  cultivated  orchards  of  exquisite  fruits.  Whilst  by  aa^,  fig, 
pomegranate,  and  olive-trees,  and  thickets  of  fruit-bushes  pleasingly  vanegate 
the  hills,  by  night,  the  fragrance  of  the  orange  and  its  kmdred  trees,  as  the 
lime,  the  lemon,  the  citron,  and  other  fruits  with  aromatic  flowers,  embalm  the 
atmosphere  from  the  moment  the  sun  disappears,  till  on  the  following  morning 
his  rays  dissipate  the  delightful  freshness,  preserved  through  the  night  by  a 
dew,  heavy  in  proportion  to  the  vicinity  of  the  river.  ♦  *  •  • 

'^  It  is  easy  to  estimate  the  influence  of  these  sweets  of  life  upon  the  manners 
of  the  inhabitants.  Sociability  is  great;  luxury  in  dress  remarkable;  the  night 
is  spent  in  sports,  dances,  and  serenades  of  music,  especially  vocal.  The  ladies 
go  to  these  parties,  sometimes  from  distances  of  two  or  three  leagues,  led  upon 
small  ponies  or  mules,  climbing  roads  opened  by  torrents  of  rain,  not  by  the 
industry  of  roan,  descending  precipices  that  fill  them  with  awe  and  terror,  for 
they  do  not  familiarize  themselves  with  these  expeditions,  though  they  brave 
the  cold  of  early  dawn,  the  noxious  vapours  of  night,  and  often  inclement 
showers.  *  •  *  •  The  priests  of  Esculapius  denounce  these  excesses  as  the 
causes  through  which  the  thread  of  life  of  the  nymphs  of  the  Douro  is  so  often 
shorn  with  cruel  precociousness.  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

*'  Herbert  was  about  to  witness  another  peculiar  scene  upon  the  Douio,  the 
Regoa  wine-fiiir,  and  all  thereunto  pertaining.  A  train  of  cavaliers,  with  bag- 
gage, litters,  and  escorts  of  cavalry,  appeared  in  the  distance,  recalling  what 
travellers  relate  of  the  caravans  of  the  merchants  of  Asia.  Herbert  hastened 
forward  to  see  the  entry  of  the  Deputies  of  the  Douro  Wine  Company.  The 
deeply  submissive  gestures  of  the  crowds  waiting  by  the  road  side  to  salute 
them ;  a  certain  air  of  sovereignty  in  the  aspect  of  these  commercial  kinglings, 
announcing  them  as  the  distributors  of  fiivours  and  punishers  of  any  infraction 
of  the  immunities,  prerogatives,  and  monopolies  of  their  company ;  these  are 
the  first  things  tliat  strike  the  disinterested  spectator,  the  impartial  observer,  of 
such  scenes.  This  Regoa  wine-fair  is  something  more  than  a  mercantile  ope- 
ration. Herbert,  seeing  such  a  display  of  power,  and  the  civil  magistracy  with 
which  the  deputies  of  this  trading  company  were  invested,  recollected  the  an- 
cient merchants  of  Tyre,  cloUied  in  purple,  &c.  &c.  &c." 

Of  course,  Herbert  goes  on  to  recollect  first  the  Dutch,  and  then 
the  English  East  India  Conijpany,  to  which  thoughts  we  leave  him»  and» 
finding  no  further  account  of^  what  the  operations  of  the  Regoa  wine  fair 
are,  we  were  about  to  lay  aside  the  Conto  Moral  and  the  pen  together, 
when  we  were  struck  with  a  sense  of  remorse  for  our  ingratitude  to  one 
of  the  very  few  foreigners  who  appear  to  have  really  studied  and  under- 
stood, and  to  appreciate  English  institutions,  English  liberty,  and  the 
English  character.  We  have  not  room  for  a  long  extract,  and  think,  of 
the  few  short  ones  we  can  find«  the  following,  with  which  we  shall  con- 
clude, is  not  the  least  gratifying. 

"  Eveiy  kind  of  labour  by  which  riches  can  be  honestly  acquired  is  esteemed  ah 
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honourable  occupation,  because  wealth,  honestly  obtained,  is  that  which  amongst 
this  people  gives  real  political  importance.    Hir  conduct,  independence,  and 

Solisned  manners,  constitute  the  gentleman.  Cleanliness,  a  certain  elegance  of 
ress  suited  to  the  age,  a  polite  exterior,  ever  the  offspring  of  good  education, 
these  signs  are  immediately  recognized,  and  need  no  herald  to  proclaim  the 
class  to  which  he  who  b  endowed  with  them  belongs.  Tailors,  shoemakers, 
all  whom  he 'employs,  acknowledge  the  gentleman.  (The  wo^  is  given  in- 
English  and  explained,  rather  than  translated.)  If  we  advert  to  the  spirit  of 
liberty  and  of  independence  actuating  the  lower  cl&sses  in  England,  we  cannot 
but  wonder  at  the  public  consideration  enjoyed  by  every  person  who  fulfils  the 
duties  of  a  gentleman.  When  it  is  intended  to  crown  the  praise  of  many  vir^ 
lues  honouring  an  individual,  no  other  climax  is  sought  than  to  say  that  he  is  a 
perfect  gentleman.  King  George  IV.,  at  the  height  of  his  glory,  was  aimbi- 
tious  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  preservation  of  the  distinction  which  his  man- 
ners had  earned  him,  of  being  the  first  gentleman  of  the  nation  whose  chief  he 
was  bom.  *  *  *  *  All  aspire  to  merit  this  title,  and  the  aspirants  pay  no  small 
homage  to  virtue,  since  they  enter  upon  the  path  of  duties  and  obligations,  es- 
pecially with  regard  to  the  strict  observance  of  promises,  and  both  the  being, 
and  the  passing  for,  men  of  honour.  There  is  an  illusion,  a  magic  spell  in  the 
moral  importance  attached  to  the  idea  of  a  gentleman,  which  in  England  con- 
duces to  the  preservation  of  good  morals  and  manners,  beyond  what  any  legis- 
lation has  ever  been  able  to  effect." 


Art,  Xlll.'^StbmntUche  Schrifteti  von  A.  von  Tromlitz.  (Collected 
Works  of  A.  von  Tromlitz.)  Dresden  und  Leipzig,  1829—1832. 
24  vols.  18mo. 

With  the  novels  of  countries  where,  as  in  France  and  Germany,  tbe 
press  teems  with  works  of  fiction,  it  is  not  often  our  practice  to  trouble 
our  readers.  But  we  conceive  that  an  author  whose  prolific  brain  yields 
twenty-four  well-written  volumes  within  the  short  space  of  four  years,* 
whatever  be  his  native  land,  deserves  to  be  generally  known,  at  least  by 
name.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  nor  even  the  principal  claim  to 
notice  of  Herr  von  Tromlitz.  Though  we  can  scarcely  perhaps  call  him 
a  very  skilful  novelist,  bis  twenty-four  little  volumes  possess  real  merit, 
and  for  the  most  part  take  strong  hold  of  the  reader's  fancy.  His  defecti 
lie  in  the  conduct  of  his  stories,  and  in  a  scattering  or  diffusion  of  the  in- 
terest amongst  too  many  characters.  His  chief  excellencies  are,  a  sin-* 
gular  talent  for  combining  romantic  interest  with  almost  unprecedentedly 
close  adherence  to  history^  a  just  development  of  historical  characters, 
a  bold  conception  and-  felicitous  exemplification  of  the  influence  of  tb^ 
circumstances  and  opinions  of  different  eras  upon  the  human  mind,  a  vi- 
gorous and  often  dramatic  embodying  of  incidents,  and  a  powerful  imagi^ 
nation,  one  fruit  of  which  is  the  happy  use  of  a  slight  touch  of  supersti- 
tion, and  occasionally  even  of  the  supernatural. 

Tromlitz's  novels  and  tales  are  for  the  most  part  historical,  and  by  fat 
the  best  are  those  founded  upon  the  annals  of  Germany  and  'Italy. 
Here  be  is  at  home,  and  complete  master  of  his  subject.     When  be 

*  Since  this  article  wbb  written,  six  more  volames,  which  we  have  not  yet  bad  timb 
to  rtad,  have  reached  as,  raising  tbe  number  to  thirty. 
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wanders  into  other  countries^  bis  "  art*'  is  less  prosperaus  $  probably 
fix)m  less  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  raw  material^  to  wit,  th^  su- 
perstitions, prejudices^  feelings,  and  manners  that  are  to  be  worked  intp 
the  finished  article ;  a^,  for  instance,  in  the  Lady  of  Moll,  he  betrays 
qODsiderable  ignorance  of  the  peculiarities  of  Uigblaud  nature,  His 
Jutta-^by  the  way  this  is  a  Scandinavian,  we  believe,  certainly  do| 
a  Gaelic  name-^may  be  a  very  good  German  Witch,  but  she  is  no 
Highland  8cer.  Some  of  the  short  tales  are  modern,  and  these  are  de«i 
cidedly  the  worst. 

The  first  novel  of  the  series  we  think  one  of  the  best.  It  is  entitled 
pic  Pappenhdmer,  (or  the  Pappenheimers,)  which  was  the  name  borne 
by  the  regiments  habitually  constituting  the  division  of  the  Imperial  and 
Catholic  army  commanded  by  Count  ^ppenheim  during  the  early  part 
of  the  thirty  years*  war ;  and  offers  a  lively  and  striking  picture  of  the  stat« 
of  Germany  during  that  disastrous  period,  which  seems  to  be  a  favourite 
era  with  our  author.  Nor  do  we  wonder  at  it.  It  would  be  diff- 
cult  to  select  another  equally  rich  in  all  that  is  valuable  to  the  writer 
of  fiction,  so  eminently  combining  marked  variety  of  character  and  the 
violence  of  conflicting  opinions  and  passions,  with  the  capability  of  ro- 
mantic adventure  and  the  lingering  remains  of  the  superstitions  of  an 
earlier  age. 

But  to  return  to  Die  Pappenheitner.  It  is  no  small  proof  of  skill  in 
Tromlitz  that  he  has  known  how  to  awaken  in  his  readers  a  real  interest 
both  for  the  bigoted,  savage  and  cold-blooded  Tilly,  and  for  the  equally 
bigoted,  more  ruthless,  and  recklessly  licentious  Pappenheim,  or  that 
be  long  holds  us  in  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  hostile  creeds  he  himself 
professes.  We  should  much  like  to  make  some  extracts  from  this  pro- 
duction, but  as  we  cannot  afford  many  pages  to  Tromlitz  and  his  whole 
four-and-twenty  volumes,  we  deem  it  right  to  confine  ourselves  to  one 
novel,  and  notwithstanding  our  liking  for  die  Pappenheimerf  we  give  the 
preference  to  the  last  of  the  set,  Mutius  Sforza.  But  before  pit>ceeding 
nirther,  we  must  warn  the  reader  against  being  bewildered,  as  we  have 
ourselves  been,  by  the  recollection  of  the  only  Mutius  with  whom  we 
are  at  all  familiar,  i.  e.  Mutius  Scaevola.  The  name  of  the  first  Sforza 
was  Giacomuzzo  AttendolOf  Sforza  being  a  nickname,  or  nom  de  guerre^ 
given  him  for  his  great  strength ;  and  when  the  bold  soldier's  ofepring 
became  sovereign  princes,  flattery  divided  his  Christian  name  into  Qiacomo 
Muzio,  or  Mutius,  thereby  satisfactorily  proving  the  family's  descent  la 
H  direct  line  from  the  Roman  Mutius. 

Mutius  Sforza  is  a  Neapolitan  story  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  Is 
prefaced  by  a  sketch  of  the  calamities  that  befel  the  Angevine  Kings 
of  Naples,  all  of  which  our  author  regards  as  a  just  retribution  upon  the 
crimes  of  Charles  of  Anjon,  his  usurpation  of  the  kingdom  from  the 
bouse  of  Hohenstauffen,  and  his  judicial  murder  of  the  gallant  boy  Con- 
radin,  the  last  son  of  that  heroic  race.  He  thus  considers  the  Angevine 
dynasty  as  in  a  manner  predestined  to  crime  and  sorrow^  and  altbougli 
this  opinion  be  not  referred  to  in  the  novel,  it  may  serve  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  touch  of  superstition  mentioned  as  one  of  his  character- 
istics. 
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The  novel  pretents  us  with  that  portion  of  the  distmhed  reign  of  the 
last  Angevine  sovereign  of  Naples,  Joanna  IL,  in  which  the  able  condoi^ 
tiert,  whose  name  the  tale  bears,  played  a  distinguished  part,  and  ad-* 
heres  to  history  with  the  extraordinary  fidelity  of  which  we  have  already^ 
spoken.  The  development  of  Italian  is  often  as  successful  as  that  of 
German  characters.  The  author  has  been  peculiarly  happy  in  fjoor- 
traying  the  good-natured,  but  weak,  and  above  all,  /tiii2er-hearted 
queen,  and  that  far  more  remaikable  personage,  his  hero.  Sforza, 
who,  bom  a  peasant,  raised  himself  by  his  abilities,  political  and  mill* 
tary,  to  the  rank  of  Lord  High  Constable  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
and,  dying  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  bequeathed  to  his  natural  soa 
wealth,  reputation  and  troops,  which,  combined  with  hereditary  talent, 
made  him  Duke  of  Milan,  is  described  by  the  historian  of  Naples, 
Oiannone,  as  naturally  frank  and  very  simple,  {di  natura  aperto,  e  molio 
sempHce,)  and  this  strangely  mixed  character  Tromlitz  has  wrought  oat 
with  singular  felicity.  He  exhibits  to  us  the  roughness,  the  blunt 
speech  of  the  peasant,  amidst  the  craft  of  the  condottiere  and  the  Italian 
statesman ;  an  honest  attachment  to  Joanna,  in  conjunction  with  a  loyalty 
limited  to  the  period  for  which  he  has  hired  himself  and  his  baiids} 
touches  of  strone*and  kindly  afiections,  breaking  through  the  hardness 
and  selfishness  or  a  soldier  of  fortune  ;  and  all  so  admirably  adjusted 
and  blended,  that  no  one  part  ofiends  us  as  inconsistent  with  the  other. 

The  more  skill  was  perhaps  required  to  make  us  receive  so  uncom* 
monlv  mingled  a  character  as  natural,  because  its  gradual  formation  is 
not  placed  before  our  eyes,  but  it  is  first  introduced  to  us  in  its  fuU  ma- 
turitv.  The  novelist  has  taken  for  his  subject  the  later  years  of  his 
hero  s  life,  presenting  us  with  his  struggles  agunst  the  worthless  and 
despotic  favourites  of  Joanna  -,  his  efforts  to  emancipate  that  princess 
herself  from  the  degrading  thraldom  to  which  her  unbridled  passions 
subjected  her ;  his  wars  against  her  on  behalf  of  her  adopted  son,  Lewis 
of  Anjott ;  and  his  death.  All  this  is  evidently  not  very  romantic,  still 
less,  perhaps,  novel-ish ;  nevertheless  the  narrative  takes  an  almost  irre- 
sistible hold  of  the  reader,  the  interest  excited  being  compounded  of  the 
different  sympathies  called  forth  by  works  of  fiction  and  by  bic^raphy. 
There  are,  indeed,  love  stories  interspersed,  and  these  severally  interest 
us  )  but  the  interest  of  the  work  by  no  means  hinges  upon  them  ;  nay, 
we  are^ot  without  a  suspicion  that  they  charm  us  less  in  the  usual  way 
of  love  stories,  than  as  illustrations  of  the  author's  views  of  female  cha- 
racter. The  perfection  of  this  he  places  so  entirely  in  submissive  resign 
nation  and  enduring  fortitude,  that  a  small  matter  of  tender  frailty  seems, 
in  his  opinion,  to  detract  less  from  feminine  excellence  than  any  species 
of  masculine  energy,  A  few  words  concerning  Sforza's  illegitimate  and 
long-neglected  daughter,  Margaritta,  may  give  as  much  idea  as  we  have 
room  for,  of  these  episodical,  though  thoroughly  connected  and  inter- 
woven love-tales  and  heroines. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  soldier^s  life,  Sforza  had  seduced  Josepha, 
the  daughter  of  his  comrade  Pietro,  and  refused  the  reparation  of  mar-"^ 
riage  'f  whereupon  Pietro  had  prayed  that  the  child  of  his  daughter's 
shame  might  be  die  death  of  its  guilty  father.    Sforza  punaed  htt  biil*- 
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Iknt  career :  Pietro  became  a  captain  of  robbers ;  aad  amongst  bis  raf- 
fian  outlaws,  tbe  penitent,  virtaous  and  feminine  Josepba  bas  educated 
ber  daugbter.  Margaritta,  thougb  employed  by  ber  grandfatber  to 
decoy  travellers  into  bis  snares,  preserves  tbe  purity  and  nobleness  of 
ber  nature  unimpaired,  but  ber  impulses  and  virtues  are  all  Amazonian  -, 
and  wbeo  restored  to  Sforza  she  accompanies  bim  upon  bis  expeditions, 
and  fights  by  his  side.  Tbe  conflict  of  ber  Amazonian  pride  against  ber 
love  for  Antonio,  and  tbe  influence  of  that  love  when  acknowledged, 
in  feminizing  ber  character,  are  well  conceived  and  executed,  and  if  we 
have  a  fault  to  find,  it  is  that  she  is  not  so  much  softened  down  to  wo- 
manhood as  we  coald  have  wished.  No  extent  to  which  this  effect  bad 
been  carried  would  have  made  the  revival  of  her  combative  propensities 
after  ber  lover's  death  less  natural ;  but  on  the  contrary  would  have  ren- 
dered it  only  the  more  impressive.  Her  physicalfeebleness  as  a  warrior 
causes  ber  to  fulfil  ber  grandfather's  curse,  Sforza  being  drowned  in  en- 
deavouring to  save  ber  life  as  they  ford  a  swollen  torrent,  to  encourage 
the  reluctant  troops.  Tbe  unmarried  mother  spends  the  remainder  of 
ber  life  with  tbe  only  woman  more  perfect  than  herself,  Sforza's  quite 
perfect  widow,  Caterina  Alapo. 

It  would  reqaire  great  length  of  extract,  or  rather  an  immense  num* 
ber  of  extracts,  to  convey,  not  an  adequate,  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of 
tbe  manner  in  which  tbe  character  of  Sforza,  or  even  that  of  his  daugh- 
ter, is  managed,  since  it  is  only  as  a  whole  that  either  produces  its 
effect.  We  shall  not  therefore  attempt  it,  but  select  a  detached  scene, 
which  a  few  words  of  introduction  will  sufficiently  explain.  Fandolfello 
Alapo,  (Alopo  according  to  Giannone)  once  tbe  queen's  reigning  fa- 
vourite, bas  been  executed  in  tortures  by  her  husband,  Jacques  de  la 
Marcbe.  His  only  daughter,  Constance  Alapo,  an  impassioned  but 
austerely  chaste  damsel,  bad  married  Urban  Origlia,  a  friend  and  officer 
of  Sforza,  who  bad  attracted  Joanna's  notice,  had  repulsed  ber  advances 
out  of  love  for  bis  wife,  and  been  poisoned  at  the  queen's  table,  by 
Alano's  successor,  Caracciolo.  Joanna  only  knows  that  Origlia  bad  died 
suddenly.  Constance  bas  left  Naples  with  the  corse,  and  tbe  queen, 
driven  from  ber  capital  and  rendered  unusually  pious  by  tbe  plague  which 
IS  ravaging  ber  kingdom,  on  rising  from  ber  devotions  in  a  church  at 
Gaeta^  observes  a  new  monument  at  which  kneels  a  closely  veiled  figure 
in  deep  black. 

"  Joanna  motioned  her  attendants  to  keep  back,  lest  they  should  disturb  tbe 
mourner,  and  stept  nearer.  The  monument  was  of  white  marble,  sculptored  in 
bai'ftiief;  two  angels,  a  palm-bnuich  in  the  one  hand,  a  myrtle-wreath  in  tbe 
other,  hovered  over  a  sarcophagus,  on  which  was  seen  a  eolden  eup.  This 
striking  emblem  excited  the  queen's  curiosity ;  she  beckoned  to  the  sacristan, 
who  was  at  hand,  and  sofUy  incjuired  <  Whose  monument  is  this?' 

"  '  Urban  Origlia's,'  he  replied,  but  not  low  enough  to  escape  tbe  ear  of  the 
mourner.  She  arose,  saw  the  queen  before  her,  stood  a  moment  irresolute,  and 
then  with  a  respectful  curtsey  would  have  withdrawn ;  when  Joanna,  recognise 
tng  Constance,  detained  her. 

'< '  Do  I  meet  you  here,  Constance  Alapo?'  she  asked,  with  a  burst  of  kind« 
liness  towards  the  daughter  of  Fandolfello,  '  1  am  very  sony  for  you.'  Con- 
stance was  silent,  ber  eyes  fixedly,  but  almost  lifelessly,  gazing  upon  the  queen. 
Joanna,  deeply  moved,  resumed,  <  Peace  be  to  his  ashes T 
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**  *  The  peace  of  heaven  is  his ;'  returned  Constance,  striving  for  composure. 
'  God  grant  his  murderers  the  same  mercy  1' 

"  These  words  blanched  Joanna's  cheek.  '  Queen/  said  Constance,  pas- 
sionately grasping  her  hand  and  drawing  her  close  to  the  tomb ;  '  here,  wnere 
repose  the  earthly  remains  of  my  husband,  where  the  eye  of  God  looks  down 
upon  us,  I  ask  you,  knew  you  of  the  horrid  deed,  or  were  you  only  a  dreadful 
instrument  in  the  hiuids  of  the  ruthless?* 

'*'!?'  asked  the  amazed  queen,  hesitating  whether  to  call  her  train,  or  justify 
herself  to  the  unhappy  widow. 

"  *  Tes,  you!'  Constance  went  on.  *  You  yourself  gave  Origlia  the  poisoned 
cup.' 

"  '  Great  God !'  exclaimed  the  <pieen,  and  suddenly  the  whole  dinner-scene 
was  present  to  her.  She  turned  to  her  train.  '  Duchess  of  Sessa!  Tell  me, 
help  me  to  recollect'  Thus  she  implored  the  hastily  advancing  lady ;  *  At  that 
repast  did  not  Caracciolo  compel  me  to  offer  Origlia  the  fioblet  V 

'<  <  That  did  he !'  returned  the  duchess.  '  You  yourself  were  to  give  him  the 
death-draught;  so  had  he  his  revenge  upon  him,  upon  you.' 

'^  At  these  words  the  queen  sank  involuntarily  upon  her  knees ;  she  was  inly 
shaken,  and  had  lost  all  self-command.  '  I  then  murdered  thee,  unfortunate  !' 
she  exclaimed ;  '  murdered  thee  unwittingly,  for  to  thy  last  breath  wast  thou 
dear  to  me !  God  forgive  me !'  She  bowed  her  head  low ;  long  she  prayed  in 
silence ;  then  raising  herself,  *  Did  he  curse  me  in  his  death-pangs?'  she  fidler- 
iogly  asked.    *  Did  ne  curse  me,  Constance?    Speak !' 

*'  *  He  foigave  his  enemies;'  answered  the  mourner.  '  And  even  I,  on  this 
hallowed  spot,  I  have  prayed  to  God  that  he  would  not  record  this  deed  against 
you.  But  queen,'  she  solemnly  proceeded,  standing  like  a  saint  before  the  smner, 
'  arouse  yourself,  drive  the  ruttdess  murderer  from  your  throne,  expel  him  from 
your  palace,  be  the  queen,  the  mother  of  your  people !  Grant  my  prayer,  and 
from  this  grave  shall  sprine  rich  fruits  to  bless  our  country.' 

"  '  What  can  I  do  for  thee  V  rejoined  the  queen,  evading  an  answer ;  '  Tell 
me,  Constance,  speak  but  a  wish ;  let  me  in  some  small  degree  make  good  the 
ill  I  have  done  thee !' 

<'  '  My  wishes,  queen,'  she  replied,  '  soar  to  a  realm  which  lies  further  from 
you  than  from  me ;  where  not  yours,  not  your  minion's,  is  the  power  to  grant  or 
to  deny.  There  dwells  a  merciful  father,  and  the  gates  are  open  to  every  pious 
soul.  For  this  world  I  have  no  wish;  my  wishes  for  another  God  will  surely 
grant.'    She  bent  to  the  oueen  and  left  the  house  of  God. 

**  Joanna  stood,  crushea,  beside  Urban's  tomb,  her  eye  dwelling,  spell-bound, 
upon  the  sarcophagus.  '  You  loved  him,'  said  the  Duchess  of  Sema,  half  in 
sympathy,  half  in  taunt,  ^  and  your  love  brought  him  death.  Maliciously  and 
treacherously  did  Caracciolo  poison  the  cup,  and  your  hand  must  present  it  to 
the  man  whom  he  feared,  upon  whom  your  heart  still  hangs.  Thus  does  he 
recompense,  thus  punish  your  love.'  " 

Neither  the  dreadful  discovery  just  made,  nor  the  taunts  of  her  kinswo- 
man, the  duchess,  shake  the  empire  of  Caracciolo  over  the  more  than 
frail  Joanna,  during  the  period  comprised  in  Tromlitz's  Mutius  Sforza, 
but  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  in  the  end  the  duchess,  whom 
Giannone  calls  una  donna  terribilissima,  (a  most  terrible  woman)  ex- 
torted from  the  queen  an  order  for  Caracciolo's  arrest,  when,  under  pre- 
tence of  his  having  offered  resistance,  he  was  put  to  death. 


(   «o   ) 


Art.  XIV, — Utnrisse  zu  Schiller^s  Lied  von  der  docket  nebii  Andeu' 
tungen.  Von  Moritz  Retzsch.  (Outlines  to  Schiller's  Song  of  the 
3w,  with  Explanations.    By  M'  Retzsch.)    Leipzig.    183S.    4to. 

Spxakino  a  universal  language^  the  graphic  poems  of  Retzsch  are  more 
extensively  known*  and  better  appreciated  in  this  country  than  the 
originals  they  are  intended  to  illustrate.  Poems  they  may  well  be 
termed,  since  there  is  both  mind  and  soul  in  the  productions  of  his 
pencil — deep  thought  and  unaffected  feeling.  It  is  almost  a  profanity 
to  vpj^Y  to  what  is  of  so  very  superior  stamp  the  much  abused  and  ill- 
repuutioned  word  <<  Illustrations,"  which  remind  us  more  than  could 
be  wished  of  the  insipid,  prosy,  unimaginative  things,  seemingly  manu- 
factured  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  down  the  works  of  a  popular 
author  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  taste  and  most  sluggish  apprehension. 
Were  it  not  for  a  certain  specious,  yet  for  the  most  part  mechanical 
ei^ecution,  the  pretty  things  of  this  latter  description  would  hardly 
pass  muster  at  all,  except  with  those  who  feel  even  their  inaneness  to 
be  a  recommendation,  inasmuch  as  they  require  no  exertion  of  thought* 
Few  are  better  able  to  dispense  with  the  flattering  appliances  of  the 
engraver's  art,  and  to  trust  to  the  inherent  vigour  and  raciness  of  their 
compositions  when  briefly  expressed  in  outlines,  than  is  Retzsch.  He 
brinp^  out  the  ideas  of  his  author  in  the  happiest  manner,  catches  at 
the  imperfect  and  obscure  images  of  poetry,  and  embodies  them  to 
the  eye  in  the  language  of  another  art.  Neither  is  it  merely  in  de- 
tached passages  that  he  shows  himself  Gai)able  of  following  his  proto- 
type pauibus  aquis;  but  accompanying  kim  almost  step  by  step,  he 
puts  the  entire  subject  into  action,  and  dramatizes  it  to  the  eye.  If, 
too,  in  some  parts  he  fails  to  express  all  that  the  original  itself  conveys 
to  die  mind,  in  others  he  seems  to  elevate  his  author,  investing  his 
sentiments  with  flresh  beauty,  and  expounding  with  equal  energy  and 
propiety  what  in  the  other  is  at  best  remotely  hmted  at.  That  Retssch*s 
merit  must  be  apparent  to  the  roost  careless  observer,  is  more  than  we 
dare  to  say — more  than  as  his  admirers  we  should  care  to  sav,  for  the 
oomplimont  would  be  a  very  questionable  one.  Striking  as  nis  works 
are  in  themselves,  they  are  not  to  be  fully  relished  at  the  first  glance. 
To  feel  all  their  excellence  we  must  study  them,  and  then  we  fii^  they 
amply  repay  the  attention  bestowed  on  them.  At  so  called  effisct  there 
is  little  aim ;  the  artist  is  too  intent  upon  his  subject  to  be  very  sc^citous 
aboMt  mere  prettinesses,  or  to  work  up  minutiae  to  the  neglect  of  what 
ia  more  important ;  but  he  grasps  the  totality  of  the  idea  in  a  masterly 
way,  and  places  it  before  us  iu  all  its  energy.  Yet  while  he  never 
brinfls  forward  the  mere  minutiae  that  belong  to  finish  and  detail,  he 
rare^  neglects  any  circumstance,  however  slight  it  may  be,  that  adds 
to  the  significancy  of  the  representation.  Whatever  heightens  ex- 
pression is  dul^  attended  to«  not  obtrusively  so,  but  with  a  judicious 
regard  to  keeping.  Bold  and  spirited  as  tnese  outlines  are,  they  are 
anything  rather  than  hasty  impraoisatore  sketches.  On  the  contrary, 
they  manifest  consummate  study  and  reflection,  as  well  as  mastery 
and  readiness  of  hand,  and  fertility  of  imagination.    There  is  a  healthy 
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and  invigorating  tone*^-an  evidence  of  mental  ttaniina  about  them^ 
wliich  it  is  refreshing  to  contemplate,  after  the  feebleness  and  vacuity 
of  our  own  annual  school  of  art.  The  productions  of  the  latter  are, 
undoubtedly,  prettier,  nicer,  and  more  easily  comprehended  withal,  as 
exhibiting  only  external  objects,  and  devoid  of  aught  that  **  passeth 
show."  Ferfectly  innocent  of  thought  themselves,  they  make  no  de- 
mand upon  us  for  sympathy  of  intellect  or  reflection. 

These  forty-three  Outlines-^foi  so  copiously  as  this  has  Retzsch  il- 
lustrated a  poem  not  much  exceeding  four  hundred  lines-^will  in  no 
wise  detract  from  the  fame  of  him  whose  pencil  has  with  kindred  sen- 
timent and  feeling  imaged  forth  Famt  and  Hamlet,  together  with  some 
other  productious  of  Schiller,  besides  the  present.  This  series  19 
fully  equal  to  anv  of  the  preceding,  while  it  is  peculiarly  happy  in  its 
subjects^  which  form,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  general  epitome  or  human 
life  and  social  interepts,  mingled  with  scenes  of  a  purely  poetic  or 
mystical  nature.  In  exhibiting  the  former,  he  is  earnest,  impressive, 
unaffected  *,  in  delineating  the  latter,  he  combines  philosophy  with 
sportive  fancy.  It  must  be  confessed  that  he  has  brought  his  pen  to 
the  assistance  of  his  pencil,  and  has  explained  himself,  wherever  it  waa 
necessary,  so  fully  as  to  remove  all  doubt  and  obscurity,  and  so  as  to 
let  us  entirely  into  his  meaning.  Without  some  such  interpretations^ 
snl^ecta  like  those  in  Nos,  4  and  7  would  be  vjery  imperfectly  under- 
stood^ whereas  now  all  their  force  and  beauty  are  apparent,  nor  can  we 
refuse  to  acknowledge  the  ability  and  depth  they  display.  Many  may 
perhaps  incline  to  consider  it  a  defect  that  there  should  be  occasion 
m  any  verbal  elucidation  at  all,  since  every  picture  ought  to  explain 
itself.  The  objection  however  is  rather  seeming  than  real,  because, 
althoufffa  mere  oDJects  speak  for  themselves,  a  composition  ever  so  simple 
in  itself  cannot  be  understood  intuitively.  Either  it  must  be  explained 
by  previous  information,  as  is  the  case  with  historical  pictures  repre- 
senting events  generally  known, — or  similar  information  must  be  sup- 
plied before  it  can  have  any  definite  meaning  for  us.  If  indeed,  after 
such  preparatory  explanation,  the  subject  is  still  felt  to  be  ambiguous, 
obscure,  and  unsatisfactorily  treated,  the  blame  must  lay  with  the  artist. 
Jhis,  however,  is  not  the  c^e  with  Retzsch,  whose  pencil  has  given 
additional  emphasis  to  his  own  ideas  and  conceptions,  as  pointed  out 
by  him  in  his  Andeutungen^  which  latter,  again,  are  penned  with  00 
little  power  of  expression.  We  are  looking  anxiously  for  the  appear?' 
anoe  of  his  long  expected  series  of  OtUUnes  from  Macbeth,  which,  we 
have  little  doubt,  will  invest  that  sublime  drama  with  new  intere9t,  and 
prove  that  he  haa  fuUy  identified  himself  with  the  poet's  personages 
and  eeiioepti4Mia« 
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Art.  XV. — ].  Storia  (KSardegna,  del  Cavaliere  Don  Giuseppe  Manno. 
4  vols.  8vo.  Torino,  1827. 

2.  Vedute  di  Sardegna.     Fol.     Torino,  1831. 

The  fine  island  of  S  ardinia,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Mediterranean, 
important  by  its  cent  ral  position  between  Italy,  Africa  and  Spain,  rich 
in  the  produce  of  its  soil,  its  mines  and  its  ^sheries,  and  ranking  as 
one  of  the  kingdoms  of  Eur  ope,  has  been  till  lately  hardly  noticed 
by  strangers ;  and  its  history  was  very  obscure  when  the  writer  before 
us  undertook  his  laborious  tas  k  about  ten  years  since.  This  work  has 
now  been  completed  some  tim  e,  and  deserves  to  be  more  generally 
known,  both  for  the  curious  information  it  contains,  and  for  the 
enlightened  spirit  and  the  abilities  of  the  historian.  The  Cavaliere 
Manno  is  a  native  of  Sardinia,  and  has  been  long  in  office  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Supreme  Council,  or  board  for  the  affairs  of  that  island  which 
sits  at  Turin.  He  has  therefore  had  access  to  all  the  archives,  and  has 
enjoyed  other  facilities  for  illustrating  the  history  of  his  country.  In 
the  first  volume  he  makes  his  way  with  much  caution  and  discrimina- 
tion through  the  obscure  mythic  ages  of  Sardinia.  The  Phoenicians 
and  the  Lybians  are  believed  to  have  been  the  first  navigators  who  fre- 
quented its  coasts  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  in  very  remote  times. 
The  Greeks  came  after :  first  Aristaeus  is  said,  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  to 
have  come  with  a  colony  from  Coos,  and  to  have  instructed  the  rude 
aborigines  in  the  arts  of  agriculture.  Pausanias  mentions  another 
colony,  led  by  lolaus,  who  built  the  town  of  Olbia,  enclosed  the  lands, 
raised  temples,  circuses,  and  other  monuments,  which  Diodorus  says 
still  existed  in  his  own  time.  The  name  of  lolaus  was  mentioned 
with  veneration  by  the  inhabitants  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest. 
An  Iberian  colony,  led  by  Norax,  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  and  Solinus. 
He  built  the  city  of  Nura  or  Nora,  vestiges  of  which  still  remain. 
Perhaps  the  curious  monuments  called  Noraghes*  which  are  scattered 
about  the  island,  derive  their  origin,  as  well  as  name,  from  the  same 
people.  Strabo  speaks  also  of  Etruscan  colonies ;  and  the  Siculi  are 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  having  settled  on  the  Eastern  coasts  of  the 
island  facing  Italy,  where  their  name  had  maintained  itself  to  the  time 
when  that  geographer  wrote.  Lastly,  a  Lybian  colony,  under  a  chief- 
tain named  SardOf  settled  on  the  western  coast,  and  from  him  came 
the  name  which  was  at  last  applied  to  the  whole  island,  which  had 
been  previously  called  Ichnusa, 

Amidst  all  these  traditions,  one  fact  appears  certain,  that  Sardinia 
had  been  colonized  by  various  races  in  times  long  anterior  to  the  history 

*  These  are  conical  towers,  constructed  of  large  cubic  stones,  whose  sides  fit  each 
other,  without  being  connected  together  by  either  liroe  or  cement.  The  largest  are 
from  fift^  to  sixty  feet  in  height.  The  interior  is  divided  into  three  dark  chambers, 
one  above  the  other,  a  spiral  staircase  communicating  between  thera.  Under  several 
of  these  structures,  burying  places  and  subterraneous  passages  have  been  discovered 
leading  to  other  Noraglies.  In  some  instances  an  outer  wall  of  the  same  constroctkm, 
ten  feet  high,  encloses  the  earthen  platform  on  which  the  Noraghes  is  built,  and  which 
is  ISO  yiirds  round.  There  are  several  hundreds  of  these  monuments,  between  large 
and  small,  scattered  about  Sardinia.  There  are,  we  believe,  structures  of  a  similar 
description  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  which  country  is  supposed  also  to  have  been 
colonised  from  Iberia. 
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of  Rome.  The  Carthaginians  were  in  possession  of  at  least  a' part  of 
the  island,  long  before  the  first  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage, 
concluded  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  in  which  treaty 
Sardinia  is  mentioned  as  a  dependency  of  the  latter  republic.  Pliny 
and  Pomponius  Mela  mention  several  cities,  such  as  Calaris,  Sulci, 
Olbia,  and  Nora,  as  most  ancient,  (vetiuiissima,)  already  in  their  time. 
Several  of  those  and  other  towns  on  the  coast  have  been  repeatedly 
destroyed  and  rebuilt  by  different  people  in  the  course  of  centuries,  so 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  on  the  same  spot  a  Greek  gem,  a  Punic 
coin,  and  a  Roman  inscription. 

Sardinia  was  the  scene  of  bloody  contests  between  the  two  great 
rivals,  Rome  and  Carthage,  until  the  year  515,  A.U.C.,  when  it  was 
given  up  by  the  Carthaginians.  After  a  revolt  of  the  inhabitants 
which  was  put  down  by  T.  M.  Torquatus,  it  was  constituted  into  a 
Roman  province.  From  that  period  it  followed  the  destinies  of  Rome, 
and  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  Roman  authors. 

In  the  second  volume  of  Manno,  we  find  that  the  Christian  faith  was 
early  introduced  into  the  island,  and  a  Bishop  of  Cagliari  is  recorded 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  The  Vandals  invaded  it, 
and  under  them  it  became  a  place  of  exile  and  martyrdom  for  numer- 
ous bishops,  especially  from  Africa^  persecuted  by  the  Arians.  It  was 
reconquered  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  in  55S,  and  remained  subject  to 
the  Greek  Empire  for  a  long  period,  though  occasionally  visited  by 
the  Longobards.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  it  was  subject  to 
frequent  attacks  from  the  Moors  or  African  Saracens,  who  at  last  ob- 
tained and  kept  possession  of  it  until  the  eleventh  century,  when  the 
Pisans  and  Genoese  united  and  conquered  it  in  1017.  Muscet,  a  Moor- 
ish chieftain,  reconquered  it  in  1050,  but  he  was  at  last  defeated  by  the 
allied  Christians,  and  taken  prisoner  to  Pisa.  The  island  was  then 
divided  among  the  allies,  the  principal  part  falling  to  the  lot  of  the 
Pisans^  and  the  rest  to  the  Genoese,  the  Spanish  Count  of  Mutica  and 
the  Marquis  Malaspina.  Afterwards,  the  Pisan  families  to  which  that 
Republic  had  given  larse  districts  as  feudal  tenures,  made  themselves 
independent  of  the  mother  country,  and  the  Pisans  being  defeated  by 
the  Genoese  at  sea,  could  never  recover  their  supremacy.  The  island 
was  divided  into  four  jurisdictions,  Cagliari  the  south,  Arborea  to 
the  west,  Logoduri  north-west,  and  Gallura  to  the  east,  which  division 
has  remained  till  our  days.  The  lords  of  these  provinces,  now  become 
independent,  were  styled  judges.  The  male  line  of  the  Judges  of 
Gallura^  the  most  powerful  of  the  four,  becoming  extinct,  the  heiress 
married  one  of  the  Visconti  of  Pisa,  and  upon  his  death  espoused  a 
second  husband,  Hans,  or  Entzius,  natural  son  of  Frederie,  who  was 
styled  King  of  Sardinia,  though  he  never  enjoyed  the  sovereignty,  or 
visited  the  inland.  The  whole  of  this  period  of  the  history  of  Sardinia, 
from  the  Pisan  conquest  to  that  of  the  Aragonese,  embracing  a  space 
of  about  four  centuries,  has  been  till  now  extremely  obscure  and  con- 
fused, though  full  of  interesting  incidents;  and  this  is  the  part  which 
our  author  has  the  merit  of  having  the  first  cleared  and  rendered  intel- 
ligible. 

The  Aragonese,  already  masters  of  Sicily,  availed  themselves  of  the 
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dissension*  in  Sardtnifti  to  gain  a  footing  in  tfaat  island,  first,  at  thtf  etMl 
of  tha  iSih  cantary,  as  the  allies  of  the  Jadges  of  Arborea,  against  the 
Pisans  and  the  Genoese;  they  were  supported  by  Pope  Bonifa(ie  VIII, 
who  by  a  stretch  of  Papal  authority,  not  nnnsual  in  those  titties,  fnade 
them  a  grant  of  the  whole  kingdom.  About  this  time  the  City  of 
Cagliarif  by  a  specisl  conrention  with  the  republics  of  Pisa  and  Oendi, 
constituted  itself  as  an  independent  free  town^  At  the  beginning  of  the 
fiAeenth  century,  however,  we  find  the  Aragonese  at  war  with  the 
Judges  of  Arborea,  the  last  remaining  of  the  four  judieatures.  Ma- 
riano, and  afler  him  his  son  Hugo  bravely  deeded  their  territory 
■gainst  the  invaders.  After  Hugo's  death,  Eleanor,  bis  MSter^  a  woman 
of  strow  mind,  married  to  Branealeone  Doria,  was  occupied^  while  her 
husband  kept  the  field,  in  compiling  and  promulgating  wise  judieial 
laws,  which  nave  been  known  by  the  nAme  of  Carta  de  Logu,  and  whtdi 
have  remained  in  force  to  our  days.  The  iurists  of  8asftari,  then  a 
sort  of  free  town  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  had  already  a  cen- 
tury before,  namely  in  ldl6|  compiled  a  judicial  codei  botb  civil  and 
criminal,  remarkable  for  its  equity  and  humanity*  The  greatest  peli* 
f  ical  ofience,  via.  that  of  conspiracy  against  the  Republic  of  SassaH,  et 
of  its  patroness  Genoa,  was  visited  merely  with  fine.  Capital  punish* 
tnent  was  inflicted  for  murder,  violent  robbery,  forgery  of  deeds,  false 
ooining  and  rape.  In  speaking  of  Eleanor's  Carta  St  Logu^  Manno  Ob- 
serves'—"  whilst  I  was  perusing  these  remains  of  an*  old  legislation,  k 
was  not  without  a  feeling  of  national  pride,  that  I  repeatedly  met  with 
diis  sentence :  Ut  not  thi  guiltt/  escape  for  any  §uni  or  consideration  what" 
tterf  a  sentence,  which  discarding  all  pecuniary  composition  in  cases  of 
high  misdeed,  raises  the  laws  of  Eleanor  above  those  of  most  contem- 
porary nations,  where  the  wealthy  could  almost  always  evade  judicial 
punishment,  which  thus  fell  upon  the  poor  with  double  severity,  and  be- 
eatne  in  fact  an  act  of  injustice  towards  the  latter. "'--Vol.  iii.  p.  If7. 
These  laws,  enacted  by  a  woman  in  a  semi-barbarOus  island,  four  hun- 
dred years  ago,  have  also  the  merit  of  being  concise  and  clear,  withotit 
redundant  preambles,  without  exceptions,  or  quibbling. 

The  Aragonese  maintained  themselves  in  Sardinia,  though  exposed 
to  frequent  contests  with  the  mountain  tribes,  till,  by  the  union  of  all 
Spain  under  one  sceptre,  Sardinia  becam6  a  dependency  of  the  great 
Spanish  monarchy.  As  such,  the  island  suffered  and  decayed  fbr  twe 
centuries  under  iM  Spanish  Viceroys,  in  the  sante  manner  as  Sicily, 
Naples,  and  Lombardy.  The  population  decreased,  as  appears  from  the 
ftct  that  the  militia  of  the  island,  consisting  of  all  the  youth  in  the  eoun- 
try,  wbk*h  in  1588  mustered  80,000  foot  and  7,000  horse,  was  found  in 
1727,  soon  af^er  Sardinia  had  passed  from  the  Spanish  rule  to  that  of 
the  House  of  Savoy,  reduced  to  20,000  foot  and  9,000  horse.  In  1814, 
its  numbers  had  increased  to  25,000  foot,  and  85,000  horse.  The  admi- 
nistration of  the  laws  under  the  delegated  Spanish  rule  became  relaxed 
and  corrupt,  crimes  remained  unpunished,  and  whole  districts  of  the 
island,  especially  the  mountainous  north-eastern  pert,  had  shaken  off 
all  subjection  to  legal  authority,  and  people  accustomed  themselves  to 
settle  Uieir  disputes  with  the  musket.  The  Stanunii,  or  national  repre- 
aentatioa  of  each  cf  the  three  orders^  nobles,  elergyi  and  towns,  which 
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wben  united,  constitute  the  Cortes  of  the  kingdom,  became  a  sort  of 
dead  letter. 

In  Manno*s  fourth  volume  we  find  a  more  hopeful  era  beginning 
in  consequence  of  the  island  being  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  London,  in 
1720,  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  thereupon  assumed  the  title  of  King 
of  Sardinia.  Our  author  describes  the  improvements  that  took  place 
under  the  new  dynasty,  and  especially  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
Emmanuel  III.  whom  national  writers  have  styled  **  the  Ghreat,"  and 
through  the  cares  of  his  enlightened  Minister,  Count  Boghio,  whose 
name  is  still  venerated  in  Piedmont  as  well  as  in  Sardinia.  This  may 
be  called  the  epoch  of  Sardinian  civilization.  Agriculture  and  com- 
merce were  encouraged,  especially  the  cultivation  of  the  mulbery  tree, 
the  improvements  of  the  flocks,  &c. ;  a  regular  internal  administration 
was  established,  upright  magistrates  were  appointed,  crimes  repressed, 
education  was  fostered;  besides  the  two  universities  of  Cagllari  and 
Sasaari,  numerous  schools  were  opened  for  the  instruction  of  youth, 
and  the  presses  of  Sardinia  bore  witness  of  the  good  efiects  of  the 
system,  by  the  many  interesting  and  useful  works  they  brought  to 
l^ht. 

Our  author  ends  his  history  with  the  close  of  Charles  Emmanuers 
reign,  in  the  year  1773,  avoiding  thus  the  slippery  ground  of  contempo- 
rary history.  The  events  of  1 793,  however,  when  the  people  of  Sardinia 
withstood  the  attack  made  by  the  French  on  Cagltari,  and  repulsed 
their  landing  in  difierent  places,  prove  the  truth  of  what  he  has  stated 
that  the  Government  of  the  House  of  Savoy  had  gained  the  affection 
of  the  islanders.  The  sojourn  of  the  Royal  Family  in  Sardinia,  during 
their  expulsion  from  Piedmont  by  the  French,  made  its  prinees  better 
aeqoaioted  with  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  reign  of  the  late 
Charles  Felix  has  been  marked  by  particular  care  being  bestowed  on 
the  afiairs  of  the  island.  Already  in  1820  an  edict  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel authorized  the  enclosing  o£  common  lands,  which  extended 
over  immense  tracts  of  the  island,  and  were  nearly  useless.  This  per- 
mission has  since  been  largely  acted  upon,  and  many  of  the  enclosed 
tracts  have  become  well  cultivated  estates,  equal  to  the  best  farms  in 
Piedmont.  The  Marquis  of  Villa  Hermosa  has  been  foremoat  in 
giving  the  example  of  enlightened  agricultural  methods  od  his  vast 
estates* 

The  King,  Charles  Fehx,  directed  that  in  every  commune  or  parish 
there  should  be  a  school  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  country 
people  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  religious  catechism,  and  the  ek«- 
ments  of  agriculture.  Of  392  villages,  more  than  300  were  already, 
in  1820,  provided  with  such  schools. 

The  laws  of  Sardinia  were  the  product  of  various  epochs,  differing  in 
the  various  localities,  and  often  clashing  in  their  spirit.  Besides  the 
Carta  de  Logu,  there  were  the  Aragonese  pragmatics  and  capitularies, 
the  edicts  of  the  Spanish  Viceroys,  and  lastly  those  of  the  dynasty  of 
Savoy.  A  compilation  has  been  made  of  the  best  old  laws,  removing 
their  anomalies  and  obscurities,  and  supplyii^  their  deficiencies,  which 
on  its  completion  was  promulgated  m  January  1828,  aa  a  code  of 
^  civil  and  criminal  laws  for  Sardinia." 
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The  want  of  inland  comniunication  between  tbe  various  parts  of  the 
island  was  severely  felt.  A  great  carriaoe  road  was  begun  in  1823, 
which,  crossing  the  whole  island  in  its  length,  south  to  north,  from 
Cagliari,  proceeds  by  Oristano  near  the  western  coast,  and  thence  to 
Sassari,  ending  at  Porto  Vorres,  the  northernmost  point,  where  the 
mails  and  government  despatches  are  landed  from  Genoa.  The  whole 
length  of  the  road  is  about  145  miles ;  it  was  completed  in  1829. 
About  6000  workmen  were  at  times  employed,  and  it  cost  the  govern- 
ment four  millions  of  francs,  part  of  which  was  defrayed  from  the 
king's  private  purse.  The  northern  division  of  the  road  passes  over 
high  mountainous  tracts,  and  reaches  in  some  places  the  elevation  of 
2,000  feet.*  Besides  nineteen  towns  or  villages  which  are  scattered  on 
its  line,  there  are  houses  of  refuge  in  the  most  solitary  tracts,  where 
keepers  of  the  road  reside.  The  people  of  the  interior  have  now  be- 
come anxious  to  establish  at  their  own  expense  cross-roads  in  every 
direction  to  communicate  with  the  main  one.  The  StamerUi  or  three 
estates  of  the  kingdom,  have  also  come  forward  with  a  grant  of  money 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  other  high  roads,  leading  from  the  central 
one  to  the  eastern  and  western  coasts.  Two  of  these,  one  leading  to 
O^iastra  and  the  other  to  Alghero,  are  now  nearly  completed. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  all  these  wise  measures  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  have  become  apparent  in  the  decrease  of  crimes,  most  of  which 
arose,  as  among  all  rude  uncultivated  people,  from  violence,  jea- 
lousy, and  revenge.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  interior  moun- 
tainous districts  of  fiarbagia  and  Gallura,  whilst  robbery  on  the  roads 
or  in  houses  was  very  rare,  and  in  many  parts  unknown.  The  num- 
ber of  murders  and  homicides,  which  up  to  1818  amounted  in  the  whole 
island  to  the  frightful  number  of  150  every  year,  had  already  de- 
creased in  1828  to  ninety. 

The  population  of  Sardinia  is  somewhere  above  half  a  million.  By 
the  last  census,  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  found  to  be  as 
follows :  from  sixteen  to  SO  years  of  age,  51,947  ;  from  thirty  to^forty- 
five,  45,648;  from  forty-five  to  sixty,  28,026.  In  all,  125,621.  The 
people  are  brave,  high-spirited,  and  generally  hardy  and  robust,  except 
in  the  unwholesome  plains,  especially  on  the  side  of  Oristano,  where  the 
malaria  fever  prevails.  Cagliari  has  about  27,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
1 1 58  are  students  either  in  the  University,  or  in  the  secondary  schools. 
Sasaari,  the  second  city  in  the  island,  with  about  18,000  inhabitants, 
has  also  its  University,  attended  by  about  230  students.  The  total 
number  of  students  in  the  normal  sckooU,  which  are  established  in  each 
of  the  ten  districts  of  the  island,  is  about  6,600.  The  principal  towns, 
besides  Cagliari  and  Sassari,  are  Oristano,  Bosa,  and  Alghero,  on  tbe 
western  coast,  each  with  a  population  of  5,000  ^  Iglesias,  Tempio,  and 
Quarto  in  the  interior,  having  each  about  the  saitoe  number. 

*  A  series  of  litliographic  views  has  been  since  published,  (No.  2  of  oor  list,)  the 
designs  of  which  were  made  bjf  the  engineers  emplo^'ed  in  tlie  construction  of  the 
road,  exhibiting  the  most  interesting  points  of  view  of  the  interior  of  the  island,  which 
had  remained  till  now  a  terra  tnot|^ita  for  the  world  at  large. 
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FRANCE. 


The  6rst  volame  of  M.  Michaod*s  (the  historiaD  of  the  Crusades,)  Carreifcm- 
dance  ^Orient,  18S0 — 183  J,  has  just  made  its  appearance.  The  work,  which 
is  to  extend  to  six  volumes,  will  comprise  the  letters  which  the  author  wrote 
to  his  friends  during  the  course  of  his  tour.  The  first  volume  includes 
the  account  of  his  visit  to  different  parts  of  the  Morea,  and  to  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  including  the  Troad:  the  second  will  contain  the  letters  writtea 
from  the  banks  of  the  Hellespont,  and  from  Constantinople;  the  third,  his 
correspondence  on  the  road  from  Constantinople  to  Jerusalem;  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth,  the  letters  written  from  Palestine,  Syria,  and  E^sypt.  We 
hope  to  return  to  the  work  hereafter.  M.  Michaud  is  neither  a  Philhellene 
nor  a  Philoturk  in  his  opinions ;  he  has  as  little  faith  in  the  regeneration  of 
the  first,  as  in  the  efficacy  of  Sultan  Mahinoud*s  reforms  of  the  latter  nation. 
When  he  left  France,  Prince  Leopold  was  the  destined  King  of  Greece;  M. 
Michaud,  after  relating  the  particulars  of  an  interview  with  the  late  president 
Count  Capo  d'Istria,  and  adverting  to  the  entire  failure  of  his  administration 
in  tranquillizing  the  country,  proceeds  to  ask, 

"  Will  King  Leopold  have  better  success !  Nobody  knows  him  here ;  to  the  Greeks 
he  will  be  like  a  monarch  fallen  from  the  clouds.  He  is  not  called  to  it  either  by 
jecollections  of  the  past  or  anticipations  of  the  future;  it  will  be  difficult  to  connect 
the  family  of  a  German  prince  with  that  of  Agamemnon,  of  Cecrops,  or  of  Ageailaos^ 
■till  less  with  the  ideas  and  the  interests  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  revolution; 
Prince  Leopold  inspires  no  other  feeling  than  that  of  curiosity ;  they  are  looking  for 
him  at  Napoli,  as  vou  are  looking  at  Paris  for  the  Needles  of  Uleopatra,  or  the 
Obehsk  of  Lozor ;  there  is  one  thing,  however,  which  may  make  his  arrival  wished 
for;  it  is  generally  believed  that  he  will  bring  with  him  the  proceeds  of  a  loan  of 
sixty  millions ;  this  is  a  great  bait  for  the  children  of  Lycargus,  and  of  Solon ;  but 
when  the  sixty  millions  are  expended,  what  will  become  of  the  royalty  which  is 
now  looked  upon  as  a  treasure,  and  will  be  then  only  an  empty  purse?  Besides, 
nothing  has  been  done  to  establish  and  consolidate  the  throne  of  the  new  comer* 
The  allied  cabinets  have  thought  it  sufficient  to  settle  by  treaty  that  there  should  be 
a  king  in  the  Morea,  and  that  this  king  should  come  over  from  Europe.  When  I 
left  Paris  they  were  busy  settling  the  limits  of  the  Greek  territory;  but  there  was  no 
question  about  fixing  the  limits  of  the  royal  authority,  or  of  the  popular  power,  in 
other  words,  about  constituting  a  government;  this  is  as  little  thought  of  here,  as  it 
has  been  in  Paris,  Petersburgh,  or  Ix>ndon.  The  new  king  will  come  without 
knowing  on  what  conditions  he  is  to  reign,  or  how  he  ought  to  reign ;  he  will  have 
no  other  prospect  before  him  but  to  be  the  continuer  of  Capo  d'Istrias ;  he  must  not 
expect  even  to  be  more  popular  than  the  president ;  for  in  this  country,  like  many 
others,  popularity  is  not  the  fate  of  those  whose  mission, it  is  to  restore  order  any 
where.  Popular  opinions  scarcely  ever  support  those  whom  they  have  raised,  and  by 
their  extreme  mobility  they  resemble  those  stormy  winds  wliose  fury  always  termi- 
nates by  letting  fall  what  they  have  carried  to  the  clouds.  Suck  is  the  fate  which 
threatens  the  new  monarchy  of  Greece." 

Let  us  hope  that  the  experience  which  the  Greeks  have  acquired  of  the 
evils  of  the  anarchy  under  which  they  have  been  suffering  almost  ever  since 
their  liberation  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  will  dispose  them,  and  especially  (heir 
influential  chiefs,  to  give  a  firm  support  to  the  government  which  has  Men  at 
last  installed  among  them  under  King  Otho.    The  author  of  a  very  clever 
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]itile  volame,  Ittely  ptiblisbed  uoddr  the  title  of  ^  Sketches  id  Greeoe  ind 
Turkey,"  (and  who,  by  the  way,  confirms  in  every  point  the  truth  of  M. 
Mich8ud*s  representations  as  to  the  wretched  state  of  the  country  and  the 
people,)  says  that  Otho's  arrival  was  ardently  desired  by  all  parties  and  classes. 
''The  Greeks  look  to  him  with  enthusiasm,  as  a  sort  of  saviour  who  is  to  bring 
healing  under  his  wings,  who  will  apply  a  panacea  to  all  their  sufferings  and 
distractions." 

On  the  Sultan's  attempts  to  raise  bis  subjects  in  the  scale  of  civilization^ 
and  the  opinion  which  the  latter  entertain  of  him,  M.  Michaud  gives  us  the 
following  lively  and  sensible  remarks,  in  a  letter  from  Koonkal^,  a  little  town 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Troad. 

"  We  frequently  talked  to  the  Turks  aboat  Mahmoud's  refotme;  tkey  never  nul 
a  word.  Would  the  revolation  succeed  1  Is  Mahmoud  a  gveat  prince  1  Ged  only 
knpun,  wis  the  sole  and  invariable  reply.  Nothing  is  more  surprising  than  to  oon- 
trast  the  silence  which  accompanies  the  march  of  events  in  the  £^t»  with  the  violent 
and  noisy  agitation  of  parties  in  Europe.  Just  opposite  to  where  we  are  lodged 
there  is  a  coffee-house,  which  is  resorted  to  b^  the  principal  persons  of  Kounkal^  ; 
we  see  them  come,  provided  with  their  long  pipe,  and  a  leathern  or  stuff  bag  hang- 
ing by  their  side*  which  contains  the  leaves  of  the  plant  perfumed.  Every  one  squats 
himself  down  on  a  raised  seat ;  the  most  profound  silence  is  observed,  and  no  one 
ever  thinks  of  asking  his  neighbour  what  news?  How  different  from  our  coffee- 
houses in  Paris,  and  even  in  the  provinces,  where  bvbtj  one  is  eager  for  the  news  of 
the  day,  where  opinions  meet  and  are  excited  by  opposition,  where  every  thug  be- 
comes a  subject  of  agitation  .and  of  noisy  oonveisation.  1  do  not  believe  that  tba 
hundred'voiced  goddess  ever  entered  a  Turkish  coffee-house }  the  sUent  Osmaall 
appears  to  trouble  himself  as  little  with  what  is  likely  to  happen  in  his  own  country,  aa 
he  does  with  what  is  passing  among  unknown  nations.  If  a  thousand  heads  have 
fidlen,  if  a  pasha  raises  the  standattl  of  revolt,  a  Turk  would  not  give  a  single  pata 
to  know  why  these  heads  have  been  cut  off,  or  whether  the  Porte  or  the  xwelliotta 
pashas  are  likely  to  triumph 

"  You  may  judge  by  this  that  if  Sultan  Mahmoud  is  not  seconded  in  his  under- 
taking  by  popular  feeling,  he  is  still  less  likely  to  be  thwarted  by  any  very  hoslUa 
opinion.  Were  I  the  sovereign  of  Turkey,  and  entertained  projects  of  relbxiB,  per- 
haps I  should  like  better  to  have  to  do  with  indifference  than  with  the  passieoe, 
even  with  those  which  might  be  favourable  to  me  for  the  moment.  Indifference,  we 
all  know,  allows  us  to  do  whatever  we  like ;  it  is  never  troublesome,  and  never  de- 
mands an  account  from  any  one ;  in  a  word,  indifference  is  never  of  service,  bat  ie 
rarely  an  obstacle." 

The  first  part  of  the  first  volume  of  the  long  announced  Encycloptdk  des  Oens 
du  Mondcy  to  be  completed  in  about  twelve  volumes,  or  twenty*four  parts,  large 
8vo.,  has  just  made  its  appearance  at  Paris.  The  materials  for  the  work  have  ' 
been  in  preparation  for  the  last  four  years,  and  the  list  of  contributors  in- 
cludes the  names  of  several  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  present  day 
in  literature,  science  and  art,  in  France  as  well  as  other  countries.  The  delay 
in  its  commencement,  in  order  to  give  it  the  necessary  maturity  and  perfec- 
tion, has  allowed  another  undertaking  under  the  title  of  THciionnair^  dt  /• 
Conversation  et  de  la  Lecture  to  take  the  priority  in  publication ;  with  this  the 
Encycloptdk  des  Gens  du  Monde  has  nothing  m  common  save  their  common 
origj|;i»  namely,  the  German  Conversations'Lexkon,  The  plan  of  the  £ti- 
cydopidk  is  developed  at  considerable  length  in  a  DUcours  PrUiminaire^  in 
which  it  is  explained  to  be  neither  &  popular,  alias  elementary,  Encyclopsedia, 
nor  n  sckntific  (savante)  Encyclopsedia;  but  a  work  calculated  for  persons  in 
active  life;  (gens  du  monde,)  it  is  designed  for  readers  of  all  nations;  it  will 
be  written  with  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  tolerance;  it  will  be  made  as  com- 
plete as  its  proposed  limits  will  admit  of;  and  the  various  articles  wtii 
occupy  a  space  proportioned  to  their  relative  importance  in  a  scale  of  hittori- 
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ad  o^  •cienti6c  unity  previously  fixed.  Finally,  all  the  articlet  are  marked 
with  the  initials  of  the  authors'  names,  the  list  of  whom  is  given  at  the  begin- 
ning. It  is  supposed  that  the  number  of  separate  articles  will  amount  to 
90,000,  of  which  the  letter^  alone  will  occupy  one-eighth;  (the  first  part 
contains  740  articles  in  400  pages,)  the  publication  of  the  future  parts  will 
take  place  at  short  intervals.  As  a  specimen  of  the  work  we  select  and 
translate  a  short  article  on  a  subject  which  is  at  present  interesting  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  English  metropolis,  from  the  attempts  that  are  making  to  in- 
troduce  similar  establishments  among  them.* 

'*  Abattoxr.— Th«  dfottoin  are  places  constmcted  for  the  pupose  of  8laQ|hteTuig 
cattle  Intended  for  conBomption.  Such  establishments  are  only  to  be  found  m  great 
cities;  those  of  Paris,  which  were  built  in  1809i  deserve  to  be  mentioned  as  models. 
The  inconvenienciet  which  attend  the  existence  of  slaughter-houses  in  a  city  are 
well  known ;  besides  the  horrible  stench  arisiDg  from  the  effusion  of  blood  in  the 
gntteia,  as  well  as  from  the  hot  water  used  for  washing  tbe  intestines,  which  diffase 
putrid  miasmata  in  tbe  air,  we  must  reckon  the  dangers  which  it^e  popnlation  incurs 
trom  the  animals  escaping  in  a  state  of  madness,  after  receiving  an  ineffectual  blow. 
These  considerations,  wbich  gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of  abatUnn,  do  not  apply 
to  places  of  small  population ;  for  the  sake  of  the  public  health  and  security,  however, 
the  slaochter-houses  ought  to  be  arranged  on  the  same  principles. 

"  At  Paris  the  abattein  are  situated  beyond  the  barriers ;  tney  are  five  in  aumber» 
and  consist  of  a  large  inclosure  surrounded  by  high  walls  and  iton  gates,  in  which 
there  are  stalls  for  placing  the  animals  intended  for  slaughter,  and  courts  called 
edkmdoin,  where  every  bntoher  kills  and  cuts  up  the  cattle  that  belong  to  him.  Tbe 
eehaudoir  has  two  gates,  one  by  which  the  living  animal  is  brought  in,  and  another 
by  which  the  meat  is  carried  out  to  be  taken  to  the  different  shops.  A  ring  fastened 
in  the  floor  serves  to  fasten  the  ox,  by  means  of  a  rope  attached  to  his  horns,  while 
he  receives  a  blow  on  the  head  froin  an  iron  bar.  Ihe  floor  is  made  of  flagstones, 
with  gutters,  along  which  the  blood  flows  into  a  tub,  when  it  is  easily  collected.  A 
poUey  is  fixed  in  the  ceiling  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  carcases;  and  strong 
pieces  of  wood  for  fastening  them  to,  while  the  joints  are  being  separated.  Finally, 
by  means  of  cocks,  the  most  ample  supply  of  water,  indispensable  for  such  open^ 
tions,  is  obtained. 

"  Similar  tchaudoin  are  reserved  for  the  pork-butchers.  In  other  parts  of  the 
building  there  are  places  provided  with  the  necessary  apparatus  for  the  various  ope- 
rations of  meltug  tallow,  and  the  preparation  of  the  mtestines  and  other  parts,  wbich 
forms  the  business  of  the  tripe  dealer. 

**  Besides  the  advantages  above  enumerated,  the  abattoirs  also  possess  that  of  fa- 
cilitating the  collection  of  large  quantities  of  different  animal  substances,  such  aa 
bones,  horns,  hoofs,  blood,  (which  is  used  in  making  Prussian  blue,)  glue  and  sixe, 
gelatine,  animal  black,  &c.  which,  in  the  smaller  establbhments,  are  entirely  lost. 
Finally, — and  this  last  consideration  is  not  the  least  important, — the  surveillanee 
wbich  can  easily  be  exercised  in  the  abattoirs  affords  a  security  that  animals  which 
have  died  of  disease  cannot  easily  be  brought  into  the  market. 

The  XDCth  Volume  of  the  great  collection  of  French  Historians,  commenced 
by  the  Benedictines,  has  just  made  its  appearance.  It  is  divided  into  three 
series,  the  first  comprising  the  historians  of  the  war  against  the  Albigenses; 

*  To  such  of  our  readers  as  desire  fuller  information  on  the  subject,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  recommend  a  little  pamphlet  lately  published  by  Nisbet,  of  Bemers' 
Street,  entitled,  *'  The  System  of  Suburban  Abattoirs  and  Cattle  Markets  con- 
trasted with  London  Slaughter  Houses  and  Smithfield  Market,  being  the  substance 
of  various  Essays  published  in  the  ''  Voice  of  Humanity," — and  to  that  quarteriy 

Eiodical  itself,  which  has  been  set  on  foot  by  the  "  Association  for  Promoting 
tional  Humanity  towards  the  Brute  Creation,"  in  aid  of  the  laudable  objects  of 
that  noet  excellent  Society. 
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the  secondi  the  various  contemporary  testimonies  selected  from  French  and 
foreign  chronicles,  and  the  third,  the  collection  of  letters  relative  to  the  reigns 
of  Philip  AagDStus,  and  Louis  VIII.  The  materials  for  this  volume  were  in 
ft  great  degree  prepared  for  the  press  by  Dom  Brial,  the  editor  of  the  pre- 
ceding Sve,  and  it  is  brought  out  under  the  care  of  the  new  editors,  MM« 
Naodet  and  Daonou. 


A  curious  posthumous  volume  of  M.  Desm&rest,  the  head  of  the  police 
under  Fouch^  and  Savary,  from  1799  to  1815,  has  just  been  published  under 
the  title  of  Temoignaget  HUtoriquety  ou  Quinze  Am  de  Haute  Police  $<m$ 
NtqfoUon.  It  is  stated  in  the  preface  to  have  been  nearly  prepared  for  the 
press  by  the  author  just  before  his  sudden  death  last  year.  It  contains  a 
variety  of  interesting  details,  many  of  them  new,  relative  to  the  various  plots 
and  conspiracies  agamst  the  life  of  Napoleon,  both  in  France  and  elsewhere; 
the  deaths  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  General  Pichegru,  Captain  Wright;  the  as- 
sassination of  the  Emperor  Paul;  the  escape  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  Captain 
Writfht  from  the  Temple:  the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Bathurst;  the  mission  of 
the  Baron  de  KoUi;  the  negociation  of  Napoleon  with  Louis  XVIII.,  through 
the  King  of  Prussia,  for  the  resignation  of  his  claims  to  the  throne  of  France, 
&c.    Supposing  it  to  be  authentic,  it  affords  some  valuable  materials  for  history. 

M.  Casimir  Delavigne  has  brought  out  a  new  tragedy,  in  three  acts, 
founded  on  Shakspeare's  Richard  III.  entitled  Let  Filt  (TEdouard,  which  has 
met  with  complete  success. 

Necrology.— M.  Andrieux^  perpetual  secretary  of  the  French  Academy, 
died  recently  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age,  respected  and  beloved  by 
all  parties.  He  was  the  author  of  several  excellent  comedies.  He  was  origi- 
nally destined  for  the  bar,  but  was  diverted  from  it  by  his  taste  for  literature. 
He  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  1798  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred;  and  after  the  Revolution  of  the  18th  of 
Brumaire,  a  member  of  the  Tribunate,  from  which  he  was  elimine  by  Buona- 
parte. He  was,  however,  appointed  Professor  of  Grammar  and  Belles-Lettres 
to  the  Ecole  Poly  technique,  which  he  filled  for  twelve  years;  after  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbons  he  was  nominated  to  the  chair  of  French  Literature  at 
the  Royal  College. 

M.  Arnault  has  been  elected  bis  successor  to  the  Secretaryship  of  the 
French  Academy. 

m 

The  French  Academy  of  Sciences  has  elected  M.  Lesson  correspondent  in 
the  Section  of  Zoology,  in  the  room  of  M.  Huber,  of  Geneva. 

The  Collection  of  Mirabeau's  Letters  during  his  Residence  in  England, 
.lately  publishcHd  in  London  in  two  volumes,  8vo.,  and  stated  to  be  printed 
from  the  original  manuscripts,  is  denounced  by  one  of  the  French  literary 
journals  (L* Europe  LUttraire,)  as  a  barefaced  fabrication.  The  whole^a^ 
of  the  publication  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  fragments  of  six  letters  of 
Miraljcau  to  Chamfort,  written  from  England,  and  printed  at  Paris  in  1797, 
a  circumstance  which  is  entirely  kept  out  of  sight  by  the  London  Editor. 

The  same  journal  announces  that  M.  Lucas  de  Montigny  is  preparing  a 
Life  of  Miraheau,  derived  from  authentic  materials  collected  during  thirty 
years.  Some  of  the  numerous  letters  of  Mirabeau,  his  father,  the  Marquis, 
and  bis  uncle,  M.  Le  Bailly,  in  M.  de  Montigny*s  possession,  will  shortly  ap- 
pear in  the  journal  above-named. 
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Cbray,  the  celebrated  Greek,  and  author  of  so  many  works  tending  to 
revive  among  his  countrymen  a  love  of  knowledge  and  of  the  literature  of. 
their  illustrious  ancestors,  died  at  Paris  in  April  last,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year. 
He  was  born  at  Chios  in  1748,  and  went  to  Montpellier  in  1783,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  medicine  and  natural  history.  Having  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor,  he  settled  at  Paris  in  1786,  where  his  learned  labours  and  his  nume» 
rous  publications  have  powerfully  contributed  to  produce  that  lively  interest 
which  France  has  taken  in  the  regeneration  of  his  country.  With  such  views 
be  wrote  bis  Memoir  on  the  present  State  of  Civilization  in  Greece,  read  in 
1803  before  the  Society  of  the  Observers  of  Man,  as  well  as  the  numerous 
Prefaces  which  he  inserted  in  his  editions  of  the  Greek  Authors.  He  has  left 
his  valuable  library  to  his  country,  which  he  had  the  consolation  to  see  in  the 
enjoyment  of  that  independence  for  which  she  had  combated  with  such 
heroism. 


The  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  of  the  French  Institute  has 
elected  as  Foreign  Associates,  Lord  Brougham,  and  M.  Ancillou  of  Berlin.   . 

The  lovers  of  our  national  antiquities  will  be  gratified  by  the  appearance  of 
two  new  publications  by  F.  Michelet,  one  of  which  is  a  tract  of  the  13th 
century,  in  prose  and  verse,  entitled  "  Des  XXIII  Mani^res  de  Villains,''  and 
contains  a  humorous  explanation  of  some  of  our  ancient  popular  sayings;  the 
other  is  ''La  Lai  d'Havelok  le  Danois,"  a  poetical  version  in  the  Langue 
d*Oil  of  a  tradition  relative  to  the  first  incursion  of  the  Danes  into  England. 

A  collection  of  models,  in  relief,  of  more  than  sixty  monuments  of  Pelasgic 
antiquity,  is  now  exhibiting  at  the  Mazarine  Library  by  M.  Petit-Radel,  who 
has  had  them  executed  under  his  own  direction,  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing 
and  rendering  familiar  by  ocular  demonstration  the  principles  and  proofs  of 
his  new  theory  on  the  early  history  of  Greece  and  the  neignbouring  countries. 


After  an  interruption  of  several  years,  the  Philomathic  Society  of  Paris 
has  resumed  the  publication  of  its  journal,  entitled  Nouveau  Bulletin  des 
Sciences. 


M.  Tessier,  a  distinguished  architect  and  geologist,  has  announced  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  his  approaching  departure  for  the  East,  where  he  is  sent 
by  government  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  ancient  architecture  of 
these  countries.  His  inquiries  will  embrace  the  art  of  masonry  as  practised 
by  the  eastern  nations,  and  the  sites  of  their  principal  quarries,  particularly4n 
Asia  Minor,  from  whence  the  ancients  received  the  finest  and  most  valuable 
marbles  employed  in  their  monuments.  M.  Tessier  read  to  the  Academyi 
some  lime  ago,  a  Memoir  on  the  ancient  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Frejos,  and  demonstrated  that  the  beautiful  porphyries  that  adorn  the  build- 
ings of  the  Romans,  whether  in  Italy  or  in  Gaul,  were  not  derived  from  the 
East  and  particularly  from  Egypt,  as  had  been  long  supposed,  but  that  they 
were  taken  from  quarries  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Near  Frejus 
he  discovered  one  of  these  quarries,  which  had  been  abandoned  while  in  full 
work.  Obelisks  and  columns  traced  out  in  the  rock,  were  still  seen  adhering 
to  it  by  one  of  their  sides :  besides,  the  remains  of  tubs,  of  vases  and  of  pot- 
teries, indicated  that  this  had  been  the  scene  of  extensive  labours :  even  traces 
of  the  iron  cram  pings  by  which  the  criminals  were  held,  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  rocky  for  it  is  well  known  that  working  in  the  quarries  and  mines  was  on6 
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of  the  severest  punishments  of  the  Roman  law.  M.  Tessier  has  transmitted 
all  these  documents  to  the  government,  and  it  is  probable  that  oar  monameots 
will  shortly  be  enriched  bv  those  substances  wnich  formerly  conferred  such 
beauty  and  durability  on  the  constructions  of  the  ancients.  M.  Tessier  has 
offered  his  services  to  the  Academy  in  the  collection  of  such  notices  and  ma* 
terials  as  may  be  required  for  the  solution  of  questions  in  geology;  and  on 
this  subject  it  is  his  intention  to  make  a  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  lakes  of 
Asia — an  undertaking  of  great  importance  in  a  geological  point  of  view. 
During  his  stay  at  Constantinople,  he  will  also  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
principal  libraries,  which  are  supposed  to  contain  valuable  materials  respect- 
ing the  state  of  the  sciences  during  the  6rst  and  fairest  ages  of  the  Maho* 
metanera. 


GERMANY. 


A  new  Conversations-Leiicon,  in  ten  vols.  8vo.,  is  announced  for  publica- 
tion by  a  learned  Society  at  Leipzig.  Promises  are  made  in  the  prospectus 
of  great  improvements  on  all  preceding  works  of  the  kind,  &c.  &c. 


A  work  of  great  interest  to  the  philologist  and  the  antiquary  is  announced 
for  publication  by  Dr.  £.  G.  Graff,  under  the  title  of  '^  Dictionary  of  the  Old 
High«German  Language,"  in  which  the  original  signification  and  form  of  our 
present  words,  as  well  as  the  family  connection  between  all  the  progeny  of 
the  German  language  and  the  more  ancient  languages  connected  with  it,  is 
pointed  out,  by  a  complete  collection  of  all  the  High-German  words,  phrases 
and  inflections,  preserved  to  us  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  commencement 
of  the  l^th  century,  etymologically  and  grammatically  compiled  from  the 
most  ancient  MSS. 

The  author,  in  a  prospectus  of  some  length,  gives  specimens  of  the  nature 
of  his  work,  and  dwells  on  its  great  importance  to  his  countrymen  and  the 
nations  of  connate  idiom.  "  Not  we  alone,''  says  he,  *'  but  all  the  nations  of 
Teutonic  origm,  the  Britons,  Netberlanders,  Danes  and  Swedes,  will  derive 
advantage  from  the  present  work :  they  will  also  receive  from  it  an  explanation 
of  many  of  their  words;  and  they  also,  thereby,  will  perceive  in  their  language 
the  genius  of  the  people  with  whom  both  tliey  and  we  have  a  common  origin. 
On  these  accounts  the  appearance  of  the  present  work  will  be  gladly  received 

by  these  nations Or  do  I  deceive  myself  when  I  think  that  this  work 

will  connect  all  the  nations  of  our  race  in  new  bands  of  brotherly  affection, 
when  they  are  presented  with  the  living  proofs  that  the  same  ideas,  the  same 
sentiments,  pervade  and  govern  both  our  language  and  theirs,  and  that  it  wilt 
eacite  the  determination  to  hold  fast  by  one  another,  as  children  of  the  same 
mother,  when  defence  or  conflict  is  needed  against  those  n>ho  ore  of  foreign 
hioodf"  The  Italics  here  are  the  author's,  and  we  pretend  not  to  determine 
their  meaning. 

A  new  edition  of  Suidas's  Greek  Lexicon  is  announced  for  publication  in 
two  vols.  4to.,  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Bernhardy.  The  text  will  be 
that  of  the  Editio  princep$  of  Milan,  as  being  more  accurate  and  complete 
than  that  of  Kiister.  A  critical  apparatus  of  various  readings,  corrections 
and  illustrations  from  the  older  grammarians  and  the  works  of  Reinesius, 
Gronovius,  Toup,  Schweighaeuser,  Porson  and  others,  will  accompany  the 
work.  The  laun  translation  will  be  greatly  improved^  and  a  suitable  Lades 
and  literary  introduction  will  be  added. 
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Ao  unportant  work,  drawn  up  from  official  sources,  entitled  ^  The  Prussian 
Monarch}'  represented  in  its  topographical,  statistical  and  economical  State^ 
bj  Dr.  Leopold  Krug,"  is  now  in  course  of  publication,  in  two  vols.  8vo. 

The  first  volume  of  a  new  German  translation  of  Rabelais's  Works,  bj 
Gottlob  Regis,  has  recently  made  its  appearance  at  Leipzig.  It  includes  the 
text  of  the  five  books  of  his  famous  romance  of  '^  Gar^rantua  and  Pantagruel.^ 
Another  volume  will  contain  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  translator, 
with  the  various  readings  of  diflSerent  editions,  some  of  which  have  only  very 
recently  been  discovered.  The  book  is  handsomely  printed  in  large  8vo.,  and 
a  good  portrait  of  Rabelais  is  prefiMd. 

A  new  portrait  of  Goethe  has  just  been  published  by  Schwerdgeburth, 
which,  in  point  of  characteristic  resemblance,  is  said  to  be  superior  to  any 
tbat  bare  yet  appeared  of  that  extraordinary  man. 

A  life  of  the  German  novelist,  Auguste  Lafontaine,  from  the  pen  of  his 
friend.  Professor  Gruber  (the  author  of  the  Life  of  Wieland),  has  recently 
appeared,  and  report  speaks  very  favorably  of  its  execution. 

In  the  Catalogue  of  the  last  Leipzig  fair,  the  following  translations  of 
Bnglish  books  are  anuounced  as  in  the  press: — Brodie  on  the  Uretha;  Cle* 
meat's  OhservationM  in  Surgery  and  Patholo^ ;  Lindley's  Introduction  to 
Botajw;  and  Stapleton's  Life  of  Canning.  Translations  are  announced  as 
already  published  of — Babbage  on  Manufactures;  Brewster's  Letters  on 
Natural  Magic,  with  Notes  b^  Wolff;  Brown's  Miscellaneous  Botanical 
ITorAf,  Vol.  V.  Part  I.;  Christison's  Medical  Poisons;  Cobbeit's  Protestant 
Reformation;  Sir  A.Cooper  on  Hernia,  &c.;  Crofron  Croker's  P.  Mahoney; 
Sir  H.  Davy's  Consolation  in  Travel;  Hope  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart;  Lander's 


2nd  edit.    Besides  these  there  are  many  reprints  and  translations  of  Byroiii 
Scotty  Moore,  Edgewortb,  Bulwer,  Sheridan,  &c.  &c. 


ITALY. 


The  Milan  Editors  of  the  Classici  Italiani  are  publishing,  as  a  sequel  to  that 
aeries,  a  collection  of  the  best  Italian  Writers  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  which 
will  consist  of  136  volumes,  8vo.  The  eighteenth  century  was  to  Italy  an  age 
of  revival  of  philosophical  studies  and  critical  investigation.  The  names  of 
Giannone,  Muratori,  MaflGei,  Genovesi,  Filangieri,  Beccaria,  &c.,  bear  sufficient 
widence  of  this.  We  are,  however,  surprised  not  to  find  in  the  list  of  writers 
of  which  the  collection  is  to  consist,  those  of  Vico,  Pietro  Verri,  and  Appiano 
Boonafede.  The  StoHa  cP  Ogni  Filatofia  of  the  last  mentioned  writer,  which 
has  been  in  part  translated  into  German  by  Heydenreich,  is,  notwithstanding 
its  imperfections,  the  most  complete  work  Italy  possesses  on  the  subject.  We 
bear  tnat  Fontana  of  Milan  is  preparing  a  new  edition  of  it. 


Pistoleti's  splendid  work,  II  Vaticano  descritto,  with  etching^  by  Guerra, 
which  is  bein^  published  at  Rome  in  folio,  has  reached  its  Thirtieth  Number. 
It  will  contain  a  complete  description  of  the  whole  Vatican,  ancient  and 
modaroy  with  its  multifarious  stractaresi  the  great  Church;  the  Pontifical  Palace^ 
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the  Museum,  the  Library,  Raphael's  Logge,  the  Sistine  and  Paoline  chapels, 
the  Sacristia,  the  Mosaic  works,  &c. 

The  Frescoes  of  the  Caropo  Santo  of  Pisa,  engraved  by  Lasinio,  are  pub- 
lishing at  Floreoce  by  Moliui.  Rosini*s  former  publication  of  the  same  has 
become  very  scarce. 

Neerolojfy.~-BA(sLe\  Morgheo,  the  celebrated  engraver,  died  at  Florence  on 
the  8th  ofApril,  aged  73.  Reared  up  from  his  infancy  among  the  art6--for 
both  his  father  and  his  uncle  followed  engraving  and  early  initiated  him  into 
its  technical  practice, — Rafael  enjoyed  advantages  that  do  not  always  second 
the  impulses  of  youthful  genius.  lie  afterwards  studied  under  the  emiaeni 
Volpato,  whose  daughter  he  married  in  1781.  His  works  are  by  far  too 
numerous  to  be  specified  here.  We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with 
naming  the  Madonna  delta  Seggioloy  and  the  Tranifiguratioriy  after  Raphael, 
and  the  Ltat  Supper^  after  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  chefhd  taivre  of  the  art,  and  in 
•very  respect  worthy  of  the  illustrious  originator. 

Professor  Sebastian  Ciampi  has  published  at  Florence  a  hitherto  unknown 
translation  of  the  Moral  Essays  of  Albertano  Giudice  of  Brescia,  by  the 
notary  Sofredi  Del  Grazia  of  Pistoja.  This  is  the  most  remarkable  and 
genuine  monument  of  the  old  Tuscan  dialect,  and  the  perfect  character  of 
that  idiom  appears  in  it,  without  the  slightest  alteration,  as  it  existed  before 
the  time  of  Dante.  The  ureface  and  notes  of  the  editor  are  principally 
intended  to  show  how  little  Known,  or  rather  how  entirely  unknown,  the  his- 
tory of  the  language  of  the  Italian  people  was  before  the  discovery  of  this 
MS.;  Sdly,  to  determine,at  least  approximatively,  at  what  time  the  language  of 
the  people  began  to  be  generally  used  in  publications  and  literary  works ; 
3dly,  to  show  in  what  the  peculiar  merit  of  Dante,  and  his  literary  contempo- 
raries, consisted,  as  creators  of  the  Italian  language;  4thly,  to  show  the  altera- 
tions permitted  by  subsequent  writers  and  copyists  of  MSS.  No  more  need 
be  said  to  show  the  importance  of  the  work  to  the  linguist,  the  historian  and 
Che  antiquary. 

Mr.  Martorano,  of  Palermo,  is  publishing  a  work  of  Notizk  Stariche  dei  Sa* 
raceni  SicUiani,    The  first  volume  has  lately  appeared. 

Alberto  Nota,  the  dramatist,  has  published  an  interesting  account  of  the 
earthquake  which  took  place  in  the  town  and  district  of  San  Remo,  in  the 
Riviera  of  Genoa,  in  May,  1831. 

Professor  Rosini's  new  novel,  Luisa  Sirozzi,  in  four  volumes,  8vo.  is  ez-^ 
pected  to  appear  forthwith.  The  epoch  of  the  story  is  that  of  the  fall  of  the 
rlorentine  Republic  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  embellished  with  portraits 
of  Savonarola,  Michael  Angelo,  Guicciardini,  Cellini,  and  other  characters  of 
the  times. 


Another  Italian  historical  romance  of  the  middle  ages,  entitled  Ettare 
FieramotcOf  by  M.  Alzegiio,  son-in-law  of  Manzoni,  has  just  appeared  at  Milan, 
in  2  vols.  8vo.,  with  plates  from  the  author's  drawings,  and  is  attracting  a  good 
deal  of  attention,  probably  from  the  idea  of  the  author  having  been  assisted 
hy  his  father-in-law. 
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A  new  description  of  Pompeii  by  Fumagalli,  of  Milan,  from  drawings  taken 
in  1824 — 18299  ^^  sixteen  numbersi  folio,  is  announced. 


The  well  known  literary  Journal,  the  Antologia  of  Florence,  after  twelve 
years  of  an  honourable  existence,  was  suppressed  in  April  last,  by  an  order 
from  the  Tuscan  government.  An  article,  in  the  December  number  last, 
on  the  downfall  of  Greece  under  the  Roman  invasion,  with  a  slight  allusion  to 
the  Austrian  dominion  in  Lombardy,  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  this 
determination.  The  article  had  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  censorship,  which  in 
Toscany  has  been  till  now  comparatively  indulgent,  and  the  number  in  ques- 
tion bad  freely  circulated  for  more  than  two  months  all  over  Italy,  at  Milan 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  without  attracting  any  animadversion  from  the  respec- 
tive authorities,  when  the  journal  called  La  Voce  delta  VeritOy  published  at 
Modena,  and  believed  to  l)e  under  high  patronage,  made  a  violent  attack  on 
the  AntotogUtf  on  the  subject  of  the  said  article,  and  its  general  tendency. 
Soon  after  this  the  order  for  the  suppression  of  the  Anioloeia  was  issued. 
This  step,  which  seems  out  of  the  general  tenor  of  Tuscan  policy,  has  made  a 
considerable  impression  on  the  people  of  Florence.  A  subscription  has  been 
made  to  indemnify  the  proprietor,  M.  Vieusseux,  for  the  injury  he  has  sus« 
taioed  by  this  act  of  the  government.  The  Antologia  was  one  of  the  two 
principal  Italian  literary  journals,  and  was  supported  by  some  of  the  first  lite- 
rary and  scientific  characters  in  that  country.  Its  suppression  will  be  felt  as 
a  loss.  Such  is  the  precarious  tenure  of  literary  property  in  a  country  sub*- 
ject  to  the  censorship. 

Manno,  the  historian  of  Sardinia,  has  recently  published  at  Milan  two  curt* 
ous  little  works;  the  first  is  entitled  ^  De  'Vizi  de  'Letterati,*'  in  the  contents 
of  which  we- notice  the  following  heads: — Of  literary  men  too  young:  Ofthote 
who  remained  always  young:  Of  those  who  are  too  old:  Of  the  rash:  Of  the  pe- 
dantic^ the  barren,  the  flowery y  thejocotCy  the  proud,  the  unjust y  the  mercenary f 
SfC.  We  find  also  chapters  on  the  literati  who  are  exclusive  admirers  of  a 
single  science,  on  the  encyclopedists,  on  the  liberty  of  language,  on  the  idola- 
try of  language,  on  the  rtfacimento  of  old  works,  and  lastly,  on  classicism  and 
romanticism.  The  title  of  the  second  is  '*  Delta  for  tuna  dette  Parole^*'  or  on 
the  good  and  bad  luck  of  particular  words,  in  which  he  traces  how  certain 
words  once  noble  have  become  vulgar,  while  vulgar. ones  have  been  admitted 
into  good  company,  words  which  m&y  be  traced  to  an  historical  or  sacred  origin, 
words  which  have  usurped  the  place  of  other,  words  which  are  a  perpetual  He, 
&c.    The  whole  is  written  in  a  vein  of  considerable  humour. 


Mr.  Cigogna  is  publishing  at  Venice  an  interesting  work,  entitled  Delle  Is- 
crizioni  Veneziane,  being  a  collection  of  the  numerous  Epitaphs  and  Monu- 
mental inscriptions  on  the  tombs  of  distinguished  characters  existing  in  the 
churches  of  Venice,  with  copious  biographical  and  critical  illustrations.  It  is 
in  fact  a  liber  Fastorwn  of  that  famous  Republic  and  its  fourteen  centuries 
of  independence.    The  Eleventh  Number  is  just  published. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Necrology. — Madame  de  Montolieu,  the  authoress  of  Caroline  de  Lichtfietdy 
died  at  her  chateau  #f  Bruyer,  near  Lausanne,  on  the  98th  of  December,  1832, 
after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  in  the  eighty-first  (according  to  some  accounts 
in  the  ninety»first)  year  of  her  age.    She  was  twice  married;  first,  to  M.  de 
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CrouMi ;  seoondy  to  the  Baron  de  Montolieu.  The  repatation  she  acaoired 
by  her  first  novel,  published  in  1781,  was  sustained  by  a  long  series  or  pro- 
ductions of  the  same  kind,  amounting  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  volumes, 
original  and  traoiUtcd;  a  large  proportion  of  the  latter  were  from  the  Ger- 
man novelist,  Auguste  Lafontaine.  She  was  a  very  suocessful  competitor  for 
the  public  favour,  for  which  she  was  indebted  to  the  ease  and  graoefnlnesa  of 
her  •tYle»  the  purity  of  her  descriptions,  her  good  taste,  and  finally  to  that  qua- 
lity which  is  so  defideot  in  the  literature  of  the  present  day— 4ier  adherence  to 
nature* 

Her  ton,  M.  Henri  de  Cro«faxi>Mein,  who  had  also  been  long  ill,  died  the 
day  after  hit  mother,  in  the  same  house. 


An  important  work,  entitled  R$cherch€8  sur  ies  Poistotu  Fc$tUeti  etc.  will 
commeooe  to  be  published  in  livraisons,  in  September  nest,  by  Du  Louis 
AgMsii,  Professor  of  Natural  History  at  NeufchateU  It  will  be  completed  in 
five  vols.  4tp,  of  letterpress  and  850  plates  in  folio;  and,  as  respects  the  ver- 
tebcmted  animals,  may  be  considered  as  the  complement  of  the  Kesearcbes  of 
Cuvier  on  PomU  Bones.  It  will  comprehend  a  description  of  500  extinct 
species ;  an  exposition  of  the  laws  of  succession  and  of  the  organic  develop»- 
ment  of  fish,  during  all  the  changes  of  the  terrestrial  globe;  a  new  classifica* 
tion  of  these  animals,  expressing  their  connection  with  the  series  of  formar 
tions;  and,  lastly,  some  general  geological  reflections  deduced  from  the  study 
of  these  fossil  remains. 


ORIENTAL  LITERATURE. 

The  Frendi  translation  of  the  Lamt  of  Menou  from  the  Sanskrit,  by  M. 
Loiseleur  de  Loogchamps,  has  just  been  completed  in  four  livraisons.  The 
onginai  Sanskrit  text  forms  a  separate  volume. 


A  DietioDary  of  the  Mongol  Language,  with  explaoafions  in  Russian  and 
Qerman  by  Professor  Schmidt,  of  St  Petersburgh,  will  be  published  in  1834. 


The  celebrated  Unguist,  Bopp,  has  just  published  th^  first  part  of  a  compa* 
rative  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Greek,  Latin,  Lithuanian,  Gothic,  and 
German  languages,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  sounds,  the  comparison  of  the 
roots,  and  the  formation  of  the  case.    A  second  part  will  complete  the  work. 


A  seoond  edition  of  Jaubert's  Turkish  Gmmmar  is  in  Uie  press,  in  Svo., 
with  oorreetions  and  additions. 


M.  Garcin  de  Tassy  has  just  published  a  Supplement  to  his  Hindostanee 
Grammajr. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NEW  WORKS 

PUBUSHED  ON  THE  CONTINENT, 
Fkom  Apbil  to  Joke,  1833,  dtclusitb. 


THEOLOGY  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  LITERATURE. 

I  Stadler,  Dissertatio  Theologica.    8to.    Monachii,    l$* 

S  Hamaker,   Connnentatio  in  libeUnm  de  Vita   et  Morte  Fropbeteram.      4to. 
Anut,    128. 

3  Aogusti,  Versuch  einer  hiBtorisch-dogmatischen  iSnleitiuig  in  die  heilige  SchrifU 

8vo.    Leipx.     lOs. 

4  Amdt,  Vier  Biidier  vom  wahren  Chrittenthnm.    Neae  Ausgabe.    Ovo.    Ss. 

5  Friedericb,  Christliche  Vortriige.    t  Thle.    3te  Ausgabe.    8to.    Hanau.     I6f. 

6  Kritiache  Prediger-Bibliodiek.    Hcraugegeben  von  Robr.      144er  Bd.    6  H«fte« 

Bto.     NmutadU     U.  7s. 
f  Sanimlungen  for  Liebbaber  chrUUicher  Wabvbeit  und  Qottseligkeiu       1883. 
24  Nommern.    8vo.    Boael,    3fl.  6d. 

8  Ecligiose  Zeitschrift  ftir  das  kathoUache  Dentfchland.    Herausgegebeu  Ton  Sciigler« 

1833.    laHefte.    Mairu.    li.  S«.  fid. 

9  Netwie  Gescbicbte  der  e?angeliscbea  Missions- Anstallteii.    798tes  Stxick*    Ss.  6d* 
10  Knblniann,  Katecbetisch-tabellarische  Darstellung  dcs  Religiona-UDtarrkbU*    8vo. 

OldMfr.    7s. 

II  Paalfeeriam  Uebraioe  ad  opt*  exempl.  ecenratis.  czpresaan.    Bto.    Halts,   Ss.  6d« 
IS  Rosenmuller  Scholia  in  V.  T.  io  compendiuni  redacta.    Vol.  V*     Scholia  in  £<e- 

cbielia  Vatidoia  oontinens.    8?o.    Lipu    18s. 

13  Engelbart,  Handbach  der  Kirchengeschichte.    3  Bde.    8f  o.    Eriang,     IL  lOs. 

14  Eoslin,  Bibliotheca  Theologica.     2te  verniehrte  und  verbesserte  AaiSage.      8to. 

Stuttg.    2s. 

15  Tbolack,  Commentar  zam  Evang.  Johannis.    4te  Aaflage.    8ro.     Hamb.   7s.  6d. 

16  Conpendinm  Historiae  ecclesiartieae  ac  sacforam  chriitianorum  in  warn  stttdknae 

joTentutis  oomposUam  a  F.  A.  A.  Naebe.    gr.  8to.    lApt,    IL 

LAW  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

18  Belencbtungen  des  Zeilgeistes.    Jahrgang  1833.    13  Nammeru*    4to«    5s. 

19  Miuermajer,  Daa  deatsche  Strafverfahren.   SThle.  8vo.  SteAosgabe.  IL  25.64. 

20  Abegg,  Lehrbuch  des  gemeinen  Criminal-Prozesses.    8vo.    Kanigtb,    9fc 

21  -^»—  Neaes  Arduv  des  Criminal-Rechts.      13ter  Bdes  4tes  Stuck.       8v». 

HalU.    2s.  6d. 

22  Biscboff,  Merkwurdige  Crimioal-Becbts-Fiille.    Ister  Bd.    8fo.    &mmv.    140. 

23  Bucbbolu,  Juristi«che  Abhandlungeo.    8vo.    £<Jaigi6.    10s. 

24  Carosi§,  Ueber  das  Coiibatgeseta  der  romisch-lLatholijchen  Kleras.      2te  Abtfa. 

8yo.    Frankf,    16i. 

25  FeacHiacb,  Kleine  Scbriftem  ▼ermischten  InbalU.   2te  Abth.    8vo.    Nibmb*    5i* 

26  Hodraberg*  Abhandlang  aas  der  Erfahning^  iiber  StaaU-  and  Gemeinde-Vcrwal- 

tang.    Istex  Bd.    4to.    Hannop.    17i. 

27  Ekendahi,  AUgemeiae  Staatslebre.    2  Bde.    8?o.    NsutUdt,    188. 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY,  METAPHYSICS,  EDUCATION,  AND 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

28  Bertacbs,  BildeiwBoch  fnr  Kmder.    Not.  330  and  231.    In  4to.    Wmm,    8f. 

29  PUtz,  Plan  sa  Vortriigen   iiber  die  romiicbe  Geschichte  in  den  obem  Chuumk 

dnes  Gjmnaunms.    8to.    Koln.    Ss. 

30  Rosael,  Satzlehre  fur  Volksacbolen  and  ibre  Lebrer.    12mo.    Aaehm*    U*  6d. 

31  Scbnabel,  Genernl'Statiatik  der  oufopiuicbeii  Staaten.    2U  Auflage.     8? o»    19li; 
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32  Sieger,  Theorie  des  Glaubens.    8vo.    Koln,    29.  66, 

35  Gagerii,  Mein  Antheil  an  dcr  Politik.    4terThi.     8vo.     Stuttg.     10s. 

34  Kerndorfer,  Anleitung  zum  griiudiichen  Bildung  der  ofientlictien  Beredtsainkeit. 

8vo.     Leiffz,    9s. 

35  Elveoich,  Moralphilosophie.     SterTlil.    8vo.    Bonn,    lOs. 

36  Coars  Eclectique  d'Ecoaomie  Politiqae,  6crit  en  Espagnol  par  D.  Alvaro  Flores 

Estrada,  et  traduits  sar  les  Manuscrits  originaux  de  I  Auteur  par  Galibert 
3  Vols.    8vo.     1/.  8s. 

37  CoDJectures  Philosophiques,  Religieases  et  Polttiques,    pai;  Albert  Francois  de 

Lasalle,  cito^en  de  Mets.    8vo.    6s.  6d. 

38  BaroQ  Massias,  De  la  Souveraiaei6  da  Peuple.     8vo.     6s.  6d. 

39  Benjamin  Constant,  Du  Polytheisme  Roraahi,  consid^r^  dans  ses  rapports  avec 

la  Philosophie  Grecque,  et  la  Religion  Ciiretienae  i  nr^c^d^  d'une  introdactioii 
de  M.  J.  Matter.     2  Vols.    8vo.     11 

MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICS,  AND,  CHEMISTRY. 

40  Bayer,  Gegenwiirtiger  Stand punkt  des  mathematisohen  Unterrichta  an  gelehrten 

Scliulen.    8vo.    Aachen,    5s. 

41  Berzelius,  Lehrbuch  der  Chemie.    In  ▼oIlstfiDdigem  Aussuge  von  Eisenbach  unfl 

Bering.     12  Deferungcn.    8vo.    Stnttg,    ll,  lOs. 

42  Wblilcr's  Gmndriss  der  Cbemic.     8ro.     Berl,    7s. 

43  Focke,  Lehrbuch  der  Eleraentar-Mathematik.     8vo.     Gottingen,    3s.  6d. 

44  Sprengel,  Chemie  fur  Landwirthe,    Forstraiinner  und  Camemlisten.      2ter  Thi. 

gr.  Bro.    Gottingen,    14s. 

45  Richelot,  De  resolutione  algebraica  aequatiunis  4-  257  Z=  1.    4to.     JBerd,     5s. 

46  Marcoz,  Erreur  des  Asttouoraes  et  des  G6ometres  d*avoir  admis  rAcc^leratioii 

S^culaire  de  la  Lune,  etc    Rvo.    4s.  6d. 

47  Raspail,  Nouvcau  Systeroe  de  Chimie  organiqae,  fotide  fur  des  m^thodcs  nouvellet 

<1 'observation.    8f0.    lOs. 

NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

46  Bluff  et  Fingerbuth,  Compendium  Florae  germanicae.  Tome  IV.  12mo.  N'wnb,  IL 

49  Nees  ab  Esenbeck,  Genera  et  Species  Asterianim.    8vo.    8s. 

50  Martius,  Nova  Genera  et  Species  Piantarura  Brasiliae.     Vol.  III.     Fasc.  III.  et 

ultimos.    4to.     Monaehtt.    8<.  8s. 

51  Reichenbacb,  Flora  Germanica  ezcorsoria.    Index.    12mo.    Lipt,    3s. 

52  "  ■    ■■ —  Clavis  Synonyroica  Florae  Germanicae.    12mo*    4s. 

5S ■    ■'      Iconograpbia  botanica,  sea  plantae  criticae.  Centuria  10.  4to.   Col. 

3f.  10s. 

54  Nova  Acta  Pbysico-Medica  Acad.  Caesar.  Leopold.  Carol.  Naturae  Curiosanim. 

Tom.  XVL     PartL     4to.     Bonn.     2/.  10s. 

55  Fritzsche,  Beitriige  zur  Kenntniss  des  Pollen.     Istes  Heft.     4to.     Berlin,    4s. 

56  Giltay,  Commentatio  de  Esoce  Lucio,  ncurologice  descripto  et  cum  reliquis  verte- 

bratis  animalibus  coroparato.     4to.     Jjugd'-Bat,     lOs. 

57  Hiibener,  Muscologia  Germanica.     gr.  8vo.     Leipz,     18s. 

5d  Pohl,  Beitriige  zur  Gehirgskunde  Brasiliens.     Iste  Abtheilung.     4to.     Wien.     6s, 

59  ^^^^  Plantaruni  Brasiliae.    Tom.  I.  et  IL     200  plates.     Folio.     WUn,    8/. 

60  Pohl,  und  V.  Kollar,  Brasiliens  vorziiglich  liistige  Insekten.     4to.     Wien,    5s. 

61  ■  Reise  im  Innern  Ton  Brasiiien.     later  Tbl.     In  4to.,  mit  einero  Atlas  in 
Folio.     Wien,    bl, 

62  Wildenow,  Anleitung  zum  Selbststudiuro  der  Botanik.    4te  vermebrte  Auflage. 

8vo.     10s. 

63  Tbrede,  Sammlnng  der  Algen  und  Zoophyten  der  Nordsee.  Cent.  L     4to.   Hamb, 

64  Guillemin,  Archives  deBotanique.     1833.     12  Nro.     8vo.     Parity    21. 

65  Atlas  des  Oiseaax  d'Europe  pour  servir  de  complement  au  Manuel  d'Ornithologie 

de  M.  Temminck,  par  J.  C.  Werner.     Liv.  XXIV.,  XXV.,  XXVL      8vo. 
Each  6s. 

66  ■      "  ■       I  .       .  — .^i^^  avecteite,    68.  6d« 
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67  Richsnf,  NoaTeaax  Siemens  de  BoUniaae  et  de  Plijsiologie  V6g6(ale,  cinqaiime 

edition,  reVae,  corrig^,  et  augment6e  des  Caractdres  dea  Families  tiatnrelles 
da  Regne  y6g6tal.    8vo.    9s. 

68  Catalogue  des  Gol6opteret  de  la  Collection  de  M.  le  Comte  Dejean.     Ire  Lit. 

8to.    Ss. 

MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 

69  Arnold,  Anatomische  und  Pbjsiologiacbe  Untersuchungen  uber  das  Aoge  der 

Menschen.    4to.    Htidtlb,    15i. 

70  Boonioghansen,  Uebersicht  der  Hauptwirkongs-Spalire  der  antipsoriscben  Arz- 

neien.    8vo»    MwimUt,    Ss, 

71  Eichhom,  Das  gel  be  Fieber.    Heraasgegeben  von  Julias.     Sto.    BtrUn.    5s. 

72  Treviranos,  Zeitschrift  far  Plijsiologie.    4ter  Bd.     Stes  Heft.    4to.     li.  10s. 
75  Rrahilet,  Krankheiten  der  Fosse,  libersetzt  von  Dr.  Venas.     Bvo.    lim,    Ss.  6d. 

74  Sammlong    aoserlesener  Abhandlungen    sum    Gebraoche    praktiscber    Aerste. 

40ster  Bd.     Stes  Sliick.     Bvo.     Leipt.    4s.  6d. 

75  Dsondi,  Wie  kann  man  das  freiwillige  Hinkeu  in  seinem  Entsteben  erkennen. 

12mo.     Halle,    5s.  • 

76  Heropel,  Anfaogsgrunde  der  Anatomic.    6te  Auflage.    8vo.    GUting,     li.  ls« 

77  Hobl,  Die  Gebortshiiiaiche  Exploration.     Ister  Tbl.    8vo.     HaUe.    8s. 

78  Micbaelis,  Das  Malo  di  Scarlievo  in  historischer  und  patbologiscber  Hinsicht. 

8to.    Ni*ni6«    Ss.  6d. 

79  Pfaff,  Mittlieilong^n  aos  dem  Gebiete  der  Medccin,  Chirurgie  und  Pharmacie. 

3tes  und  4(es  Heft.    8vo.    Kiel,    7s. 

80  Pharmacopaea  Hannoverana  nova.    8vo.    Hannov*    8s.  6d. 

81  Riickert,  Die  Wirkungen  homoopalischer  Arzneien,  &c.    8vo.    Letps.    5s. 

82  Bordacb,  Die  Pbj^sioloirie  als  £rfabrungs«Wissenschaft  bearbeitet.     4ter  Bd., 

mit  Beitriigen  von  Miiller.    Bvo.    Leipz*    ISs. 

83  Meckel,  Arcbiv  fiir  Anatoroie  und  Physiologic.  6ter  Bd.,  in  4  Heflen.    8vo.    1/. 

84  Rapp,  Verrichtungen  des  f  iinften  Hirnenpaars.     4lo.     5s. 

85  Dulk,  Pharmacopaea  Borussica.    Ste  verm,  und  verbesserte  Aoflage.    8vo.    f  (. 

86  Vimont,  Trait6  de  Phrenologie  humaine  et  compar6e.    Liv.  XIX.     Folio.     14s. 

87  Dietioonaire  de  M^decine  et  de  Chirurgie  pratiques,  par  M.  M.  Andral,  Beguin,.etc. 

Tome  X.    Bvo.    7s. 

88  Craveilhier,  Anatomie  Patbologiqae  du  corps  huroain, etc.  Liv. XVI.  Folio,  lis. 

89  Traii6  complet  de  I' Anatomie  de  I'Homme,  comprenant  la  Mddecine  operatoire, 

par  le  Docteur  Bourgerj  ;  avec  planches  lithographies  d*apres  nature,  par 
N.  H.  Jacob.    14  Liv,    Bvo.    col.    168. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTS,'  SCIENCES,  &c. 

90  Abhandlungen  der  koniglichcn  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  in  Berlin,  aus  dem 

Jahra  1831.    4to.    Berlin,    il.  2s. 

91  Acta  Sodetatis  Jablonovianae  nova.    Tom.  IV.     Fasc.TI.    4to.    Lips.    12s.  6d. 

92  Hebel's  siimmtliche  Werke.     8  Bde.     8vo.     Carbruhe,    11, 15s. 

93  Goethe's  nachgelasscne  Werke.     15  Bde.    12rao.    Stuttg.    U,  10s, 

94  Noback,Coropendibse  Bibliothek  der  gesaromtcn  Handelswissenschaften.  later  Bd. 

Bvo.     Ilmenau,     78. 

95  Schiifcr,  Die  Wander  der  Rechenkunst.     2le  Aoflage.     Bvo.     Ilmenau.    7s. 

96  Ueber  Schaf-Veredlung  und  WoU-Verwendung.    Bvo.    Leipt.    4s. 

97  Bickes,  Anleitnng  zur  Kenntniss  der  Kotschen-Fabrikntionen.     Bvo.    10s. 

98  Calixtus  Briefvrechsel.     Herausgegeben  von  Henke.     8vo.     HalU,    6s.  6d. 

99  Decker,  Die  Taktik  der  drei  WafTen:   lufanterie,   Kavallerie,    und  Artilierie, 

einzelu  und  verbunden.     Ister  ThI.     Bvo.    Berlin.     10s. 

100  Leng,  Jahrboch  der  neuesten  und  wichtigsten  Erfindongen  und  Entdeckungen. 

Bter  Jabrgang.    12roo»    Ilmenau,    10s. 

101  Klinger>  Vverke.    6ter  und  7ter  Bd.    Bvo.     teipz,    8s.  6d. 

102  Leisdiner,  Die  Zauberkunst  aller  Zeiten  und  Nationen.    l2roo.     Ilmenau*    4s. 

103  Militair  Conversations-Lexicon,  bearbeitet  von  mehreren  deutschen  Officieren. 

Istes  Heft.    Bvo.    Leips,    Ss. 
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104  Annales  Academrae  Liigd..Bat.    1831-39*    Cam  fis*    4to«    li.  lis.  6d. 

105  DeMoDtT^rao,  Euai  de  SUtbtiqoe  rmiMmn^  surles  coloiiiet  Europ^mnes  des 

tropiques  et  sor  les  questions  colonialcs.    8yo.    9s. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES,  TRAVELS,  &c. 

106  Cabinets-Bibliothek  der  Ocscbichte.    6ter  nnd  7ter  Bd.    Etfurt.    4s. 

107  Dupin,  (aine),  La  Rerolotione  de  Juillet  1830.     8vo.     Parit,    Is.  6d. 
106  Elbicb,  Die  Ungarn  wie  sie  sind.    tte  Aaflage.    8vo.    Bm-Imi.    as.  6d. 

109  Emela,  Beschreibung  romischerund  deutacher  Allertbamer.    4to«    Mttmc.    9s. 

110  Rotteck,  Allgeroeine  Weltgeschicbte.    I9te  bis  tlste  Lieferang.  8vo.   Stuttg,  6a. 

111  Scbneidawiod'Sf  Levalette's  Leben.    8vo.    M'Unchm,    8s.  6d. 

lit  Simon,  Die  altesten  Nachrichten  tod  den  Bewohnern  des  linken  Rheinuiiers. 
8yo.    Mit  10  Knpfern  in  Folio.    Kbin.    7u 

113  Arnold,  Leitfiiden  bei  dera  ersten  Unterricbte  in  der  Erdkunde.    8vo.    la.  6d, 

114  Historiscfae  Briefe.    Veranlasst  durch  Heeren  nnd  das  Aicbiv  toh  Scbloiser  und 

Bercht.    8vo.     WeiUmrg,    39.  6d. 

115  Erinnerungen  eines  aiten  preussischeu  Offiners  ans  den  Feldsiigen  von  1799^94 

in  Frankreich  und  am  Kbein.    S^fo.    Glogau.    3s.  6d. 

116  Geschichte  der  Kriege  in  Europa  seit  dem  Jahre  179S.    5ter  Th),    15s. 
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Art.  I, —  Rapport  sur  Titat  de  Clnstruciion  PubUque  dam 
auelques  pays  de  rAllemagne,  et  particulitrement  en  Prusse, 
Par  M.  V.  Cousin,  Conseiller  d'Etat,  Professeur  de  Philo- 
sophies Membre  de  Tlustitut  et  du  Conseil  Royal  del'Instruc- 
tioQ  publique.     Nouvelle  Edition.     Paris.     1833.     8vo. 

In  our  last  number  we  gave  an  account  of  the  valuable  work 
founded  on  the  observations  of  MM.  de  Beaumont  and  de 
Tocqueville,  the  commissioners  sent  by  the  French  govern- 
ment to  inquire  into  the  Penitentiary  system  established  in  some 
of  the  states  of  the  North  American  Union.  The  Report  of 
M.  Victor  Cousin  is  the  result  of  a  similar  scientific  or  legisla- 
tive mission,  and  on  a  subject  even  more  important  than  the 
system  of  legal  punishments.  The  first  part  of  it  contains  a 
sketch  of  the  entire  aystem  of  education,  both  learned  and  popu- 
lar^ in  the  free  city  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  the  Grand  ]3uchy 
of  Saxe-Weimar,  and  the  kingdom  of  Saiony :  the  second  part 
comprehends  a  detailed  account  of  the  general  organization  of 
national  education  in  Prussia,  of  the  authorities  by  which  it  is 
regulated  and  controlled,  and  the  funds  from  which  its  expenses 
are  defrayed.  The  public  education  of  Prussia  consists  of  three 
degrees  :  1.  Primary  or  elementary  instruction^  destined  for  chil- 
dren of  the  lower  and  middle  orders.  2.  Secondary  instruction, 
communicated  in  schools  called  gynmasia.  3.  The  highest  in- 
struction, communicated  in  the  universities.  The  first  of  these 
parts  relating  to  the  pnmary  instruction,  M.  Cousin  has  com- 
pleted in  the  published  report ;  on  the  two  otlier  branches  he 
promises  another  report  of  equal  extent  with  the  first.  In  the 
present  article  we  do  not  propose  to  follow  M.  Cousin  through 
all  the  details  of  the  various  establishments  and  methods  of  edu- 
cation which  he  describes,  however  interesting  and  important 
they  may  be,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  distinct  and 
clear  impression  of  them  in  the  limited  space  at  our  command  ; 
we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  the  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
and  give  a  general  view  of  the  admirable  system  of  educa- 
tion established  in  that  state ;  after  which,  we  shall  offer  some 
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remarks  on  the  subject  of  national  education  as  applicable  to 
our  own  country. 

In  Prussia,  in  the  year  18 IQ^  a  minister  of  state  was  created 
by  the  name  of  minister  of  public  instruction,  of  ecclesiastical  and 
medkal  affairs.  His  department  embraces  the  superintendence 
of  the  national  education,  the  religious  establishment,  the  secon- 
dary medical  schools,  all  institutions  relating  to  public  health, 
and  all  scientific  institutions,  as  academies,  libraries,  botanical 
gardens,  museums,  &c. ;  every  thing,  in  short,  which  belongs  to 
the  moral  and  intellectual  advancement  of  the  people.  This 
minister  is  the  head  of  a  council  or  board,  consisting  of  diree 
sections ;  viz.  an  ecclesiastical  section,  composed  of  thirteen  per- 
sons, of  whom  some  are  lay,  but  the  majority  are  clerical,  with 
one  Roman  Catholic ;  a  section  of  public  instruction,  cooipoaed 
of  twelve  persona,  chiefly  laymen ;  and  a  section  of  medicine, 
consisting  of  eight  members.  All  the  members  of  this  council 
are  paid ;  thus  the  director  or  chairman  of  the  section  of  public 
instruction  has  a  salary  of  5000  tbalers  (760/.) ;  four  other  mem- 
bers a  salary  of  3000  thalers  (460/,) ;  seven,  from  aOOO  to  S600 
tbalers  (300/.  to  375/.)  The  same  person  may  be  member  of 
two  sections  at  the  same  time ;  thus,  nine  persons  are  members 
both  of  the  ecclesiastical  section  and  of  that  of  public  inatnio* 
tioo ;  but  in  that  case  he  only  receives  one  salary.  The  section 
of  public  instruction  meets  twice  a  week,  the  director  in  tha 
chair ;  and  the  business  is  transacted  by  the  whole  board.  Some- 
times, however,  special  reports  are  made  to  the  minister  by  some 
of  the  councillors.  Each  of  the  sections  has  an  establishment 
of  clerks,  besides  the  official  establishment  belonging  to  the 
minister.  The  entire  expense  of  the  department,  including  the 
salaries  of  the  councillors  is  80|6lO  thalers  aryear  (12,180/.) 

In  order  to  understand  the  arrangement  of  the  national  educa- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  explab  the  territorial  division  of  Prussia, 
as  the  one  is  adapted  to  the  other.    Prussia  is  divided  into  ten 

E'ovinces,  viz.  Eastern  and  Western  Prussia,  Posen,  Pomerania, 
randenburg,  Silesia,  Saxony,  Westphalia,  Cleves,  and  Lower 
Rhine.  Each  of  these  provinces  is  divided  into  regencies^  called 
RegierungS'Bexirkef  corresponding  to  our  counties;  each  re- 
gency is  divided  into  circles  (iCretse),  and  each  circle  is  divided 
into  comrnnnes  (Gemeinden)^  corresponding  to  our  parishes. 
Nearly  every  province  has  its  university ;  East  and  West  Prussia, 
and  the  duchy  of  Posen,  which  border  on  one  another,  have  the 
university  of  Kbnigsberg ;  Pomerania  that  of  Greifswald ;  Si- 
lesia that  of  Breslau ;  Saxony  that  of  Halle  ;  Brandenburg  that 
of  Berlin ;  Westphalia  the  imperfect  univerrity,  called  the  aca- 
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demy  of  Monster;  the  Rhenish  pnmnoes  that  of  Boiui*  Each 
of  these  universities  has  its  authorities  named  by  itself,  under  the 
soperiutendence  of  an  officer  appointed  by  the  minister  oi  publio 
instruction,  called  curator  m  the  old  universities.  This  office  is 
alwajs  entrusted  to  a  person  of  importance  in  the  province;  and 
although  the  appointment  is  considered  as  a  mark  of  hcfiour,  it 
is  accompanied  with  a  certain  salary.  All  communication  b^- 
tween  the  universities  and  the  minister  is  carried  on  through  the 
medium  of  this  officer ;  and  no  provincial  or  local  authority  has 
the  right  of  interfering  with  the  establishments  for  the  higher 
instruction. 

This  however  is  not  the  case  with  the  other  two  degrees  of 
education,  which  are  considered  as  belonging  in  great  part  to 
the  local  authorities.  Every  province  is  under  the  control  of  a 
supreme  president  {Okerpriiaulent)y  who  is  at  the  head  of  a  body 
dependent  on  the  central  department  of  public  instruction^  and 
organised  on  the  same  plan,  called  the  prmwmal  ammiofy. 
This  body,  like  the  central  council,  is  divided  into  three  sections; 
the  first  for  ecclesiastical  affairs,  or  consistoiy  properly  so  called ; 
die  second  for  public  instruction,  called  the  sdiod-board  (StM* 
eolkgimn) ;  the  third  for  affairs  relating  to  public  health,  called 
the  medical  board.  All  the  members  of  this  provincial  consis* 
tory  are  paid,  and  are  named  directly  by  the  minister  of  public 
instruction ;  the  supreme  president  of  the  province  is  chairman 
both  of  the  entire  body  and  each  of  the  sections,  and  he  coi^ 
responds  with  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  This  correspon- 
dence however  is  not  of  much  importance,  and  is  only  intended 
to  mamtain  the  connexion  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
administration ;  as  in  fact  the  whole  authority  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  consistory,  each  section  of  which  deliberates  separately,  and 
decides  every  thing  by  a  majority  of  voices.  The  SehukejUegimm 
or  school-board  has  the  management  of  the  secondary  instruct 
tion  in  the  whole  province,  and  all  the  higher  parts  of  the  pri* 
mary  instruction,  such  as  the  progvnmasiA  or  preparatory  gym- 
nasia, the  upper  town  schools,  and  the  seminaries  for  teaching 
the  masters  of  the  primary  schools.  Attached  to  this  body  is  a 
board  of  examiners,  generally  composed  of  professors  of  the 
university  in  the  province,  who  examine  the  pupib  of  the  gym* 
nasia  before  their  admission  into  the  university,  and  the  candi- 
dates for  the  situations  of  teachers  in  the  gymnasia.  This  board 
of  examiners  forms  the  connecring  link  between  the  establish- 
ments of  the  higher  and  secondary  instruction. 

We  now  proceed  to  explain  the  arrangement  of  the  primary 
instruction.     Every  circle,  as  we  before  stated,  is  divided  into 
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communes ;  and  each  commune  is  provided  with  a  school,  of 
which  the  pastor  or  curate  of  the  place  is  inspector,  together 
with  a  committee  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  commune, 
called  Schulvorst'dnd.  In  the  city  communes,  where  there  are 
several  primary  schools,  there  is  a  higher  board,  composed  of  the 
magistrates,  which  exercises  a  general  superintendence  over  the 
several  committees.  Moreover,  in  the  chief  place  of  the  circle 
there  is  another  inspector,  whose  authority  extends  over  all  the 
schools  of  the  circle,  and  who  corresponds  with  the  local  officers. 
This  as  m'cU  as  the  local  inspector  is  almost  always  an  eccle- 
siastic, but  after  these  two  officers  the  authority  of  the  civil  ad- 
ministration commences.  The  school-inspector  of  each  circle 
corresponds  with  the  government  or  council  of  each  regency  or 
department  through  the  medium  of  its  president.  One  of  the 
members  of  this  council  is  an  officer  called  Schulrath^  paid  as 
well  as  his  colleagues,  and  specially  charged  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  primary  schools  ;  this  officer  connects  the  public 
instruction  with  the  regular  administration  of  the  department, 
being  on  the  one  hand  named  on  the  presentation  of  the  minister 
of  public  instruction,  and  on  the  other  belonging  by  virtue  of  his 
office  to  the  local  government  council,  and  thus  being  in  rela- 
tion with  the  minister  of  the  interior.  The  Schulrath  makes 
reports  to  the  council,  which  decides  by  the  majority  of  votes. 
He  also  inspects  the  schools ;  awakens  and  stimulates  the  zeal 
of  the  inspectors,  the  committees,  and  the  schoolmasters :  all  the 
inferior  and  superior  inspectors  correspond  with  him,  and  he 
carries  on,  through  the  medium  of  the  president  of  the  council 
of  the  department,  all  the  correspondence  relative  to  the  schools, 
with  the  higher  authorities,  such  as  the  provincial  consistory, 
and  the  minister  of  public  instruction  :  he  is  in  fact  the  real 
manager  of  the  primary  instruction  in  each  department.  It  will 
be  observed,  therefore,  that  the  details  of  the  primary  schools,  to 
which  we  now  limit  our  attention,  are  in  Prussia  left  to  the 
management  of  the  local  authorities,  while  the  central  government 
exercises  everywhere  a  general  superintendence. 

Having  given  this  account  of  the  place  which  the  popular  or 
primary  instruction  occupies  in  the  Prussian  system,  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  explain  its  character,  objects,  and  operation. 
•  All  parents  in  Prussia  are  bound  by  law  to  send  their  children 
to  the  public  elementary  schools,  or  to  satisfy  the  authorities  that 
their  education  is  sufficiently  provided  for  at  home.  This  regu* 
lation  is  of  considerable  antiquity ;  it  was  confirmed  by  Frederic 
the  Grreat  in  1 769^  and  was  introduced  into  the  Prussian  Landrecht 
or  code  in  1794,  and  finally  it  was  adopted  in  the  law  of  1819, 
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which  forms  the  basis  of  the  actual  system  of  Prussia.    The 
obligation  in  question  extends  not  only  to  parents  and  guardians, 
but  to  all  persons  who  have  power  over  children,  such  as  manu- 
facturers and  roasters  of  apprentices,  and  applies  to  children  of 
both  sexes  from  their  7th  to  their  14th  year  complete.     Twice 
a-year  the  school  committee  and  the  municipal  authorities  make 
a  list  of  the  children  in  their  district  whose  parents  do  not  pro- 
vide for  their  education,  and  require  the  attendance  of  all  who 
are  within  the  prescribed  age.     This  attendance  is  dispensed 
with,  if  satisfaction  is  given  that  the  children  will  be  properly 
instructed  elsewhere ;  but  the  parents  are  nevertheless  bound  to 
contribute  to  the  school  to  which  their  children  would  naturally 
belong.     Lists  of  attendance  kept  by  the  schoolmaster  are  de- 
livered every  fortnight  to  the  school  committee.    In  order  to 
facilitate  the  regular  attendance  of  the  children,  and  not  alto- 
gether to  deprive  the  parents  of  their  assistancei  the  hours  of 
lessons  in  the  elementary  schools  are  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  the  children  every  day  some  hours  for  domestic  la- 
bours.    The  schoolmasters  are  prohibited  by  severe  penalties 
from  employing  their  scholars  in  household  work.    The  schools 
are  closed  on  Sundays ;  but  the  evenings,  after  divine  service 
and  the  catechism,   may  be  devoted   to    gymnastic    exercises. 
Care  is  taken  to  enable  poor  parents  to  obey  the  law,  by  pro- 
viding their  children  with  books  and  clothes.    ^'  It  is  to  be  hoped 
(says  the  law,)  that  facilities  and  assistance  of  this  kind,  the 
moral  and  religious  influence  of  the  clergymen,  and  the  good 
advice  of  the  members  of  the  school  committees  and  the  muni- 
cipal authorities,  will  cause  the  people  gradually  to  appreciate 
the  advantage  of  a  good  elementary  education,  and  will  diffuse 
among  young  persons  the  desire  ^f  obtaining  knowledge,  which 
will  lead  them  to  seek  it  of  their  own  accord."     If,  however,  the 
parents  omit  to  send  their  children  to  school,  the  clergyman  b 
first  to  acquaint  them  with  the  importance  of  the  duty  which 
they  neglect ;  and  if  his  exhortation  is  not  sufficient,  the  school 
committee  may  summon  them  and  remonstrate  with  them  se- 
verely.   The  only  excuses  admitted  are  a  certificate  of  ill  health 
by  a  medical  man,  the  absence  of  the  children  with  their  pa- 
rents, or  the  want  of  clothes.     If  all  remonstrances  foil,  the 
children  may  be  taken  to  school  by  a  policeman,  or  the  parents, 
guardians  or  masters  brought  before  the  committee,  and  fined 
or  imprisoned  in  default  of   payment,  or  condemned  to  hard 
labour  for  the  benefit  of  the  commune.      These  punishments 
may  be  increased  up  to  a  certain  limit  for  successive  infractions 
of  the  law.     Whenever  the  parents  are  condemned  to  imprison- 
ment or  hard  labour,  care  is  to  be  taken  that  their  children  are 
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not  aiNiiidoiied  during  the  term  of  their  punisbment.  Parents 
uriio  neglect  this  duty  to  their  chiklren  are  to  loae  all  claim  to 
pecuniaiy  relief  from  the  public,  except  the  allowance  for  in* 
•tructiony  which  however  is  not  to  pass  through  their  hands. 
They  are  likewise  declared  incapable  of  filling  any  municipal 
office  in  their  commune.  If  ail  punishments  fail,  a  guardian 
is  to  be  allotted  to  children,  and  a  co^uardian  to  wards^  in  older 
specially  to  watch  over  their  education.  Both  Protestant  and 
AOBian  Catholic  ministers  are  enjoined  to  exhort  parents  to  send 
their  children  regularly  to  school ;  and  they  are  prohibited  from 
admitting  any  children  to  the  examinations  for  confirmation  and 
communion,  who  do  not  produce  certificates  showing  that  they 
have  finished  their  attendance  at  school,  or  that  they  still  regu* 
larly  attend  it,  or  that  they  receive  or  have  received  a  separate 
education. 

In  order  to  enable  parents  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  this 
law,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  schools  which  their 
children  can  attend  without  difficulty.  Accordingly  every  com- 
mune is  required  by  law  to  have  a  complete  thmentary  sckool, 
and  every  town  containing  more  than  1500  inhabitants  to  have 
at  least  one  town  school ;  the  difference  between  which  schools 
will  be  explained  presently.  In  order  to  carry  this  law  into 
effect^  it  is  enacted  that  the  inhabitants  of  every  rural  commune 
shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  public  authorities,  form  them- 
selves into  a  society  (called  LtfifcfarAti/veretn)^  composed  of  all 
the  landed  proprietors,  and  all  the  fathers  of  families  not  landed 
proprietors,  resident  in  the  commune.  A  society  of  this  kind 
may  likewise  be  formed  by  a  single  village,  or  even  by  a  coU 
lection  of  remote  farm-houses.  In  general  every  village  is  re- 
quired to  maintain  its  school ;  several  villages  however  may  have 
one  in  common,  if  each  is  unable  to  support  the  expense  of  a 
separate  school ;  provided  that  the  distance  from  the  common 
school  is  not  greater  than  two  miles,  in  a  flat  country,  or  one 
mile  in  a  hilly  country ;  that  the  communication  is  not  inter- 
rupted by  marshes  or  rivers  impassable  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year ;  and  that  the  number  of  children  to  be  instructed  is  not  too 
large,  that  is,  more  than  100  for  one  master. 

In  order  to  make  a  complete  primary  school  the  following 
things  are  necessary.  1.  Jk  sufficient  income  for  the  school** 
masters  and  mistresses  during  their  service,  and  a  maintenance 
for  them  after  their  retirement.  £.  A  building  for  exercises  and 
instruction  properly  constructed,  maintained,  and  warmed.  3. 
Furniture,  books,  pictures,  instruments,  and  all  things  necessary 
for  learning  and  bodily  exercise.  The  Jint  of  these  points  is 
declared  by  the  Prussian  law  to  be  the  most  important  of  all ; 
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as  without  suflfeient  salaries  it  is  impossible  to  have  good  masters. 
No  general  rule  as  to  the  amount  is  laid  down,  as  the  circum- 
stances of  diflerent  places  differ ;  but  the  provincial  consistories 
are  directed  to  appoint  a  minimum  for  the  salaries  of  school- 
masters in  towns  and  in  the  country  for  each  province,  which  is 
to  be  revised  Orom  time  to  time.  With  regard  to  the  second 
pointy  it  is  laid  down  that  the  school-house  ought  to  belong  to 
the  school ;  but  if  it  is  hined^  a  house  ought  to  be  taken  which 
stands  in  an  open  space.  It  is  absolutely  required  that  every 
school  should  be  in  a  wholesome  situation,  should  have  rooms 
of  sufficient  size^  well  floored  and  ventilated,  and  kept  with  the 
utmost  cleanliness,  and  should,  as  far  as  possible,  contain  a  good 
lodging  for  the  master.  Where  there  are  several  masters,  one  at 
least  ought  to  reside  in  the  school.  The  provincial  consistories 
are  directed  to  prepare  plans  for  the  town  and  country  schools 
of  the  province,  with  an  estimate  of  the  expenses,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  followed  in  the  construction  of  all  new  schools. 
Every  school  in  a  village  or  a  small  town  is  required  to  have  a 
garden,  where  the  scholars  may  learn  the  art  of  gardening,  and  a 
yard  for  the  exercises  of  the  children.  As  to  the  third  point, 
every  school  is  to  have  a  cpllection  of  books  sufficient  for  the 
use  of  the  masters,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  for  that  of  the  scho- 
lars. Other  things  used  in  education,  such  as  maps,  models  for 
drawing,  instruments  and  collections  for  teaching  natural  history 
and  mathematics,  implements  for  teaching  trades,  8cc.  are  to  be 
furnished  to  the  different  schools,  accordmg  to  a  scale  fixed  by 
theprovincial  consistories. 

The  next  subject  to  be  considered  is  the  fond  from  which 
the  expenses  incurred  in  establishing  and  maintaining  these 
schools  are  to  be  defrayed.  This  fund  is  of  three  kinds — 1.  En- 
dowments of  private  benefactors.  2,  A  rate  imposed  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  commune,  or  department.  3.  The  pay- 
ment of  the  scholars.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  sources, 
the  law  enacts  that  wherever  there  is  a  school  maintained  by  the 
gifts  of  private  benefactors,  it  shall  be  used  as  the  public  school 
of  the  place;  and  shall,  if  necessary,  be  assisted  or  augmented 
at  the  public  cost.  Wherever  the  private  funds  are  insufficient, 
the  duty  of  maintaining  the  inferior  schools  is  imposed  on  all 
the  fathers  of  families  in  the  town  or  commune,  that  is,  all 
married  persons  having  an  independent  establishment;  the  rate  of 
payment  being  proportional  to  the  income  of  each.  If  a  town 
or  commune  should  from  poverty  be  unable  to  maintain  a  proper 
school,  the  funds  of  the  cfepartment  are  to  be  called  in  aid,  so 
long  as  the  inability  shall  continue.  In  addition  to  these  re- 
sources, all  children  attending  the  school  are  required  to  pay  a 
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certain  sum  to  be  fixed  by  the  school  committee ;  the  chief  part 
of  which  is  to  be  divided  among  the  masters,  in  order  to  stimulate 
them  to  the  proper  performance  of  their  duties.  In  places  how- 
ever where  there  is  no  charity  school  {Armenschule),  the  public 
school  is  bound  to  furnish  gratuitous  mstruction  to  the  children 
of  indigent  parents ;  some  favour  is  likewise  to  be  shown  to 
parents  who  have  several  children  attending  at  the  same  time. 

Having  thus  explained  the  duty  of  parents  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  the  elementary  schools,  and  the  manner  in  which  these^ 
schools  are  established  and  maintained,  we  now  come  to  the 
object  and  nature  of  the  instruction  communicated  in  them* 
''  The  principal  object  of  every  school  (says  the  law)  is  to  bring 
up  the  youth  in  such  a  manner  as  to  create  in  them,  together 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  God  to  man»  the  power  and 
desire  of  regulatin|^  their  lives  according  to  the  spirit  and  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity."  With  this  view  the  masters  are  directed 
to  form  the  children  to  habits  of  piety ;  to  begin  and  end  the 
day's  lessons  with  a  short  prayer ;  and  to  instil  religious  senti- 
ments into  their  minds  at  the  time  of  the  communion.  They 
are  likewise  enjoined  to  inculcate  in  tlie  children  obedience  to 
the  laws,  and  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  king  and  state,  in 
order  to  animate  them  with  the  love  of  their  country. 

The  inferior  public  schools  are  of  two  kinds — the  elanentary 
schools  in  villages  and  country  places,  and  the  civic  or  town 
schools  iu  the  towns.  Every  complete  elementary  school  is 
required  to  teach  the  Christian  religion,  the  German  language, 
the  elements  of  geometry  and  the  general  principles  of  drawing, 
arithmetic,  the  elements  of  natural  science,  geography,  general 
history,  and  particularly  the  history  of  Prussia,  singing,  writing, 
gymnastic  exercises,  and  the  simplest  kinds  of  manual  labour. 
No  elementary  school  is  complete  which  does  not  embrace  all 
these  subjects  ;  in  every  school  however  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  at  least  religion,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  sing- 
inj^,  should  be  taught.  Every  town  school  is  required  to  teach 
religion  and  morality,  the  German  language,  reading,  composi- 
tion, and  the  study  of  the  national  classics,  the  elements  of  Latin 
and  of  mathematics,  a  sound  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  physical 
science,  geography  and  history,  and  especially  the  history,  laws, 
and  constitution  of  Prussia;  the  principles  of  drawing,  singing, 
chiefly  for  religious  purposes,  and  gymnastic  exercises.  No 
particular  books  are  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  schools ;  but 
the  masters  are  left  to  choose  the  best  on  each  subject  as  they 
may  successively  appear.  Every  scholar  is  bound  to  go  through 
the  entire  course  on  every  subject  forming  a  part  of  the  pre- 
scribed education,  nor  are  the  parents  at  liberty  to  exclude  their 
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children  from  any  particular  branch  of  knowledge.  The  chil- 
dren are  to  be  examined  before  they  pass  from  one  class  to 
another ;  and  once  a-year^  in  every  boys'  schooly  there  is  to  be  a 
public  examination,  at  which  moreover  the  master  is  required  to 
give  a  written  account  of  the  progress  aivd  actual  state  of  the 
school.  Every  child  at  his  departure  from  school  is  furnished 
with  a  certi6cate  of  his  acquirements  and  character. 

The  Prussian  law  Justly  lays  great  stress  on  the  respectability 
and  competency  of  the  masters:  it  is  not,  however,  satisfied  with 
mere  injunction  and  exhortation,  but  establishes  a  system  by 
which  a  succession  of  well-qualified  masters  is  ensured.  Every 
department  is  required  to  roauitain  a  seminary  for  teachers,  or  a 
model  school,  containing  not  more  than  sixty  or  seventy  scholars. 
Persons  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen,  who  have  gone 
through  the  entire  course  of  elementary  instruction,  and  whose 
character  is  altogether  unexceptionable,  are  admissible.  They 
remain  either  two  or  three  years,  according  to  their  knowledge 
when  admitted;  the  last  year  being  specially  devoted  to  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching.  Any  person,  whether  a  native  or 
foreigner,  properly  qualified,  is  eligible  to  the  situation  of  school- 
master; but  the  pupils  of  the  model  schools  are  to  have  the  pre- 
ference. No  person  can  be  appointed  to  the  situation  of  teacher 
who  has  not  been  examined  and  approved  by  a  commission  con- 
sisting of  two  clergymen  and  two  laymen :  the  certificate  granted 
by  this  commission  is  to  state  the  degree  of  the  examinant's  capa- 
city, and  whether  he  is  fitter  for  the  lower  or  higher  class  of  ele- 
mentary schools,  llie  appointment  of  the  teachers  is  regulated 
by  a  series  of  complicated  and  detailed  enactments,  which  we  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  repeat.  In  the  country  schools  the 
teachers  are  selected  from  the  number  of  qualified  persons  by  the 
committee:  in  endowed  schools  in  towns,  the  appointment  be- 
longs to  the  benefactor;  but  if  they  are  maintained  wholly  or  in 
part  by  the  inhabitants,  it  is  exercised  by  the  municipal  authori- 
ties. No  appointment  is  valid  until  sanctioned  by  the  govern- 
ment. Detailed  regulations  are  added  with  respect  to  the  in- 
stallation, the  improvement,  the  promotion,  and  the  removal  of 
teachers,  all  contrived  so  as  to  enhance  their  respectability,  to 
awaken  and  confirm  in  them  a  sense  of  their  high  calling,  and  to 
purge  their  body  from  negligent  or  disreputable  members. 

We  have  already  given  a  general  view  of  the  authorities  by 
which  the  public  places  of  education,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  are  governed ;  and  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  a 
minute  account  of  the  means  by  which  the  execution  of  these 
various  laws  is  ensured.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  local  commit- 
tees of  the  country  schools  consist  chiefly  of  the  ecclesiastical 
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authorities  of  the  place;  while  in  towns  the  management  of  them 
is  shared  by  a  member  of  the  municipal  magistracy.  Upon  the 
whoIe«  a  system  of  inspection  and  control  is  so  completely 
arranged,  that  no  considerable  dereliction  of  duty  can  take  place 
on  the  part  either  of  the  parents  or  teachers,  without  detection 
and  punishment. 

It  should  be  addedi  that  the  Prussian  law  does  not  permit  any 
person  to  open  a  private  school  without  having  obtained  permis* 
sion  from  the  proper  authorities,  which  may  be  refused  in  case  of 
immorality  or  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  applicants. 
Unmarried  men  are  absolutely  prohibited  from  keeping  a  girls' 
school.  After  private  schools  nave  been  established,  they  are 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  public  officers  of  education,  who 
have  power,  if  they  find  that  baa  books  or  masters  are  employed, 
to  report  the  school  to  the  provincial  consistory,  which  may  with* 
draw  the  permission  from  the  school. 

Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  national  system  of  elementary 
instruction  for  the  middling  and  poorer  classes,  established  by  the 
law  of  1819  in  Prussia.  Even  m  the  imperfect  sketch  which  we 
have  g|iven  of  its  provisions,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  a 
truly  sincere  and  enlightened  desire  of  raising  the  condition  and 
advancing  the  civilization  of  the  people;  an  absence  of  all  narrow 
political  or  sectarian  views;  a  wise  foresight  in  providing  remedies 
for  all  probable  abuses,  and  means  of  overcoming  all  probable 
obstacles;  and  a  judicious  distribution  of  power,  in  causing  it  to 
be  exercised  in  detail  by  those  who  have  local  and  minute  know- 
ledge, and  superintended  in  general  by  those  who  have  the  widest 
and  farthest  views.  It  is  not,  however,  as  M.  Cousin  observes, 
to  be  supposed  that  so  complete,  so  extensive,  and  yet  so  prac- 
ticable a  law,  should  have  proceeded  from  a  single  individual. 
Not  only  the  outlines,  but  even  many  of  the  details  of  the  system, 
existed  previously  to  its  promulgation,  either  in  virtue  of  special 
ordinances,  or  b^'  the  habitual  practice  of  certain  districts.  Tlius 
the  legal  obligation  of  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and 
the  intimate  connexion  of  elementary  instruction  with  religion, 
date  from  the  age  of  the  Reformation  in  Prussia ;  to  which  great 
event  they  owed  their  origin,  as  the  progress  and  diffusion  of  Pro- 
testantism were  considered  as  synonymous  with  the  progress  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  This*  law,  therefore,  was  in  great  mea* 
sure  au  act  of  codification  rather  than  of  new  legislation.  But  if 
it  did  not  create  a  new  system,  it  raised  the  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  to  an  uniform  standard,  it  made  universal  what  before 
had  been  only  partial,  and  gave  the  sanction  of  law  to  that  which 
before  had  only  existed  as  a  custom.  Such  zeal  and  diligence 
were  likewise  shown  in  executing  its  provisions,  as  well  by  the 
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minister  of  public  instructioii  as  by  all  the  provincial  and  local 
authorities,  that  not  only  has  the  letter  of  the  law  been  strictly 
carried  into  effect^  but  in  some  instances  more  has  been  done 
than  was  required.  Thus  the  law  enjoins  die  establishment  of  a 
krge  model  school  in  each  department:  in  several  departments, 
however,  small  model  schools,  preparatory  to  the  large  one,  have 
been  founded.  The  zeal  of  the  government  was,  however,  tem- 
pered with  prudence,  in  applying  the  law  to  parts  of  the  kingdom 
where  there  were  peculiar  obstacles  to  its  enforcement.  Thus  in 
the  Rhenish  provmces,  where  the  obligation  to  send  children  to 
school  had  not  existed,  the  clause  relating  to  compulsory  attend- 
ance was  at  first  suspended,  and  after  a  few  years  of  persuasion 
and  exhortation  had  induced  the  people  to  acquiesce  in  its  pro- 
priety, the  suspension  was  removed  in  18S5»  Great  caution  was 
likewise  required  in  applying  the  law  to  die  Jews,  a  numerous 
and  wealthy  part  of  the  Jrrussian  population,  who  feared  lest  the 
faith  of  their  children  should  be  shaken  by  the  public  education. 

The  universality  of  the  operation  of  the  Prussian  law  is  shown 
by  the  following  statistical  ^icts,  furnished  by  M.  Cousin  in  the 
Supplement  to  his  Report.  According  to  the  newest  census  the 
population  of  Prussia  amounts  to  ]d,726,8£3  souls.  Of  this 
number  there  were  in  the  year  1831, 4,767,0712  children  up  to  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  complete.  Now  it  is  reckoned  that  out  of 
100  children  from  one  day  to  fourteen  years  old,  43  (or  more  exactly, 
4S2,  857  out  of  100,000)  are  between  seven  and  fourteen— the 
legal  age  for  attendance  at  school.  Consequently,  if  all  children 
of  the  required  age  attended  the  public  schools,  the  number  ought 
to  be  8,043,030.  Now  it  appears  from  official  returns,  that  in 
1831  the  number  of  children  attending  the  public  primary  schools 
was  £,021,421.  And  the  small  difference  between  these  two 
numbers  is  easily  explained,  when  we  remember  that  none  of  the 
children  under  fourteen^  educated  at  home  and  in  private  schools, 
•is  included  in  this  list^  and  that  in  1832  there  were  nearly  18,000 
scholars  of  the  same  age  in  the  Gymnasia.  In  some  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  indeed,  children  attend  the  schools  before  the  age  of 
seven,  and  in  others  there  is  difficulty  in  enforcing  attendance 
within  the  prescribed  age;  so  that  the  number  of  children  under 
the  legal  age,  who  attend  in  the  more  advanced  provinces,  com- 
pensates the  deficiency  caused  by  the  absence  of  children  within 
the  legal  age  in  the  more  ignorant  provinces ;  but  even  with  this 
allowance,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  short  interval  between  1819 
and  1831,  the  Prussian  government  has  gone  very  far  in  enforcing 
the  elementary  instruction  of  the  entire  rising  generation  of  the 
country. 

Having  given  this  account  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
most  successful  efforts  of  legislation  which  either  ancient  or  mo* 
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dern  history  can  furnish,  it  is  natural  to  ask,  what  is  the  lesson 
which  it  teaches?  what  light  does  it  shed  on  the  question  of 
national  education^  more  especially  with  reference  to  the  opinions 
on  that  subject  commonly  entertained  in  this  country? 

In  the  first  place  we  may  remark,  that  it  proves  incontestably, 
by  the  solid  and  substantial  argument  of  complete  practical  suc- 
cesSf  that  a  system  of  national  education  is  not  a  mere  chimera ; 
that  it  is  not  a  phantom  of  the  brain,  imagined  by  dreaming  phi- 
losophers; but  a  mode  of  insuring  the  elementary  instruction  of 
all  children,  which  may  be  established  and  maintained  not  less 
than  an  army  or  navy.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  institution  of 
such  a  system  is  encompassed  with  many  difficulties  and  impedi- 
ments, some  of  which  we  shall  presently  consider;  but  that  by 
wisdom,  zeal  and  persevesance  these  difficulties  and  impediments 
may  be  overcome,  the  conduct  of  the  Prussian  government  has 
irrefragably  demonstrated. 

Some  persons,  however,  say,  that  although  a  system  of  national 
education  may  be  practicable,  it  is  not  expedient:  that  teaching 
ought,  like  other  services,  to  be  left  to  the  natural  operation  of 
demand  and  supply;  that  people  need  not  be  compelled  by  law 
to  do  that  which  they  will  do  voluntarily  without  law;  and  that 
all  endowed  places  of  education  have  a  natural  tendency  to  be- 
come worse  than  those  maintained  on  the  mercantile  principle. 
To  those  who  urge  this  argument,  we  answer,  that  the  fact  is  in- 
consistent with  their  assertions;  that  in  this  country,  where  edu- 
cation is  left  to  the  principle  of  demand  and  supply,  the  education 
of  a  large  part  of  the  children  of  the  lower  orders  is  notoriously 
neglected;  that  in  many  parishes,  and  even  districts,  there  is  an 
entire  want  of  school-houses,  and  more  especially  of  persons  qua- 
lified for  the  situation  of  schoolmasters.  The  reasons  of  this 
state  of  things  are  extremely  obvious.  Under  any  circumstances 
parents  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  neglecting  the  education  of 
their  children,  as  it  requires  an  outlay  of  money  for  which  they 
certainly  get  no  immediate  return,  and  probably  may  get  no  re- 
turn at  all.  Poor  parents,  however,  have  an  additional  motive; 
for  not  only  does  the  schooling  of  the  children  require  a  direct 
payment,  but  their  attendance  at  school  deprives  the  parents  of 
their  services  at  home,  or  their  gains  if  they  can  be  employed  for 
hire.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  operation  of  this  interest  is 
furnished  by  the  evidence  taken  in  the  last  spring  by  the  Factory 
Commission,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  system  of  employing 
children  in  manufactories  at  a  tender  age,  and  for  an  unreason- 
able length  of  time, ,  has  arisen  entirely  from  the  interest  of  die 
parentSi  who  receive  the  wages  of  their  childrens'  labour,  and  are 
sometimes  even  maintained  by  it  in  entire  idleness.    The  evils  of 
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infant  laboar^  which  have  been  so  loudly,  and  in  part  with  justice, 
complained  of,  could  never  have  existed  if  a  system  of  national 
education  had  existed  in  this  country.  Nor  is  this  custom  con- 
fined to  the'  manufacturing  labourers  :  all  poor  people,  whether  in 
towns  or  in  the  country,  make  great  use  of  the  labour  of  their 
children ;  and  although  it  would  be  very  hard  altogether  to  de- 
prive a  poor  man  of  this  assistance,  yet  the  children  ought  not  on 
that  account  to  be  wholly  sacrificed  to  their  parents.  It  is  to  this 
practice  of  working  young  children  for  the  benefit  of  the  parents 
that  the  number  of  Sunday  Schools  in  this  country  is  to  be  attri- 
buted, Sunday  not  being  a  working-day.  In  Prussia  the  law 
considers  that  Sunday  ought  to  be  a  holiday  for  children  as  well 
as  parents ;  ^nd  as  the  children  have  laboured  at  their  tasks  on 
the  week  days,  the  schools  are  closed  on  Sunday.  Uneducated 
persons  moreover  are  for  the  most  part  ignorant  of  the  benefits  of 
education,  and  have  no  wish  to  impart  to  their  children  that  which 
they  do  not  seek  for  themselves.  Hence  the  Prussian  law  en- 
joins all  clergymen  and  school  authorities  to  seek  to  inspire 
parents  with  a  sense  of  their  obligation  to  their  children,  and 
treats  the  duty  of  sending  children  to  school  as  being  like  other 
duties,  onerous,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  broken,  and  as  forming 
part  of  a  high  and  severe  code  of  morality,  and  therefore  not  likely 
to  be  generally  understood.  If  children  provided  their  own  edu- 
cation, and  could  be  sensible  of  its  importance  to  their  happiness, 
it  would  be  a  want^  and  might  be  left  to  the  natural  demand  and 
supply ;  but  as  it  is  provided  by  the  parents,  and  paid  for  by 
those  who  do  not  profit  by  its  results,  it  is  a  duty,  and  is  therefore 
liable  to  be  neglected.  Parents  moreover  are  for  the  most  part 
ignorant  of  the  best  modes  of  instruction,  and  cannot  personally 
superintend  the  education  of  their  children.  A  few  persons  may 
have  leisure  to  educate  their  own  children,  but  with  the  great 
mass  of  mankind,  education  must  be  delegated  to  professional 
teachers;  for,  as  has  been  justly  observed,  ^' if  the  grown  genera- 
tion was  successively  employed  in  educating  the  rising  generation, 
the  world  would  be  always  sowing,  and  would  never  gather  the 
harvest.'**  But  the  check  exercised  over  a  schoolmaster  by  an 
absent  parent,  employed  about  his  own  affairs,  and  probably 
ignorant  of  the  business  of  education,  is  necessarily  very  imper- 
fect, both  in  quantity  and  quality;  and  Mr.  Babbage  might  add 

*  M.  de  Barante,  TahUau  de  la  iMUrature  Franfaia,  p.  130.  Speaking  of  Rous- 
seau's Emile.  "  On  pourrait  soutenir  avec  une  grahdc  probability  auc  T^ucation 
pubfique  est  essentiellement  ia  roeillcore,  mais  ii  est  clair  du  moins  qu  elle  est  n6ces- 
saire  pour  le  plus  grand  nombre.  Car  une  s^n^ration  entiere  ne  peut  pas  dtre  occup6c 
a  61cver  la  suivante,  pour  qu*a  son  tour  celle-ci  se  charge  d'en  instruire  encore  une 
autre;  ce  scrait  cultiver  saos  cease  en  ne  recueillant  jamais." 
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education  to  his  list  of  the  articles  of  wbich  the  price  is  raised 
and  the  quality  lowered  by  the  difficulty  of  ferification.^  It  i» 
because  the  tns  meriia  and  want  of  enterprise  in  the  teachers  are 
nore  powerful  than  the  vigilance  and  knowledge  of  the  parents, 
that  old  imperfect  systems  of  education  are  propagated  in  onen* 
dowed  schools;  and  the  improtements  in  endowed  establish- 
ments proceed  from  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  the  governors, 
rather  than  the  remonstrances  or  demands  of  the  parents.  The 
Latin  and  Greek  Grammars  of  Eton  and  Westminster,  still  used 
at  those  schools,  are  a  sufficient  proof  how  little  protection  the 
mercantile  principle  afibrds  against  the  retention  of  obsolete  and 
barbarous  modes  of  teaching  afler  the  discovery  of  simpler  and 
more  compendious  methods.  Another  reason  too  why  education 
ought  not  to  be  left  to  be  regulated  merely  by  the  demand,  is, 
that  parents  looking  to  immediate  and  tangible  results,  have  a  dia* 
position  to  give  their  children  what  is  called  a  msefitl  edncation, 
that  is,  to  teach  them  some  trade  or  calling,  to. give  them  some 
professional  knowledge,  by  which  they  may  make  money. 

'*  Were  there  do  pabHc  institutions  for  education,**  says  Adam  Smith, 
**  no  system,  no  science  woM  be  taught  for  wkich  there  war  not  some  dt- 
wstmd,  orwkiek  the  dranmtmces  eftke  tmee  did  not  render  k  eMer  aeooi* 
stnjp  or  comoenient,  or  ot  least  faskienMe  te  kmm*  A  private  tcadber 
coold  never  find  his  account  in  teaching  either  an  exploded  and  anti* 
quated  svBtem  of  a  science  acknowledged  to  be  useful,  or  a  science  nni-' 
versally  believed  to  be  a  mere  useless  and  pedantic  heap  of  sc^histry  and 
.  noDsense.** — Wealih  of  Nations,  book  v.  ch.  1,  p.  3* 

The  principle  which  Adam  Smitli  here  lays  down  is  strictly 
true,  and  the  inference  which  he  draws  from  it  is  correct  so  far 
aa  it  goes)  but  although  the  mercantile  principle  insiurea  the 
abandonment  of  antiquated  absurdities,  it  does  not  insure  the 
inculcation  of  sound  and  solid  learning.  It  protects  the  learner 
against  judicial  astrology,  casuistry  or  scholastic  divinily,  aa  it 
would  banish  the  study  of  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  the  world 
from  the  university  of  Salamanca.f  But  it  is  no  guarantee  that 
moral  and  religious  training*  that  the  infusion  of  scientific  and 
unprofessional  knowledgCiof  which  the  effects  s^^Jitturt^gtntndt 
and  negative,  will  form  part  of  a  course  of  education*  Under 
such  a  system  a  boy  might  learn  nothing  useless,  but  he  nl^(ht 
leave  unlearnt  much  that  was  highly  useful.  The  same  writer 
says,  that ''  no  discipline  is  ever  requisite  to  force  attendance 
upon  lectures  which  are  really  worth  the  attending,  as  is  well 
known  wherever  any  such  lectures  are  given.''  This  assertion  is 
utterly  inconsistent  with  fact:  if  two  courses  of  lectures  were  given 

*  Babbage  on  Maclimery  and  Manofeetam,  c.  14. 
t  See  Lyeli's  EleoienU  of  Geology,  vol.  i.  p.  78,  fd  ed. 
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at  a  place  of  edacalion»  oue  eeientific,  precise^  systeinatk,  accu«< 
rate  and  profound*  the  other  declamatory*  vague,  shallow  and 
popular*  the  latter  would  have  b>  far  the  best  attendance*  if  young 
men  were  left  to  their  choice.  Adam  Smith  further  remarks,  that 

**  Those  parts  of  education,  for  the  teaching  of  which  there  are  no 
pabBc  institutions^  are  generally  the  best  taught.  When  a  young  man 
goes  to  a  fencing  or  dancing  school^  he  does  not  indeed  always  learn  to 
fence  or  to  dance  very  well,  but  he  seldom  fails  of  learning  to  fence  or 
to  dance.  The  three  most  essential  parts  of  literary  instruction*  to  read* 
write  and  account,  it  still  continues  to  be  more  common  to  acquire  in 
private  than  in  public  schools;  and  it  very  seldom  happens  that  any  body 
fails  of  acquiring  them  to  die  degree  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  acquire 
them." 

These  remarks  are  no  doubt  true;  but  they  do  not  establish  the 
general  proposition  which  Smith  would  deduce  from  them.  A 
slight  knowledge  of  dancing  or  fencing  is  easy  of  acquisition,  and 
no  young  man  goes  to  a  dancing  or  fencing  school  who  does 
not  desire  to  learn  to  dance  or  fence*  as  quickly  and  perfectly  as 
he  can»  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  that  he  should  suc- 
ceed in  his  endeavours.  Thus  also  reading*  writing  and  arith*» 
metic*  as  they  are  the  most  essential*  so  they  are  the  simplest  parts 
of  a  literary  education*  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  for  the  higher 
classes  there  should  be  public  places  of  education,  in  prder  to 
teach  that  which  every  child  learns  at  home.  But  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  every  parent  is  best  able  to  choose  those 
more  general*  abstruse  and  scientific  studies*  which  ou^ht  to  form 
part  of  every  liberal  education*  or  that  the  system  of  instruction, 
arranged  by  an  endowed  body*  when  subjected  to  a  proper  supers 
intendence*  would  not  be  superior  to  the  fluctuatiug  and  uncon* 
nected  ^lans  of  private  teachers.  It  is  by  no  means  true  that 
nothing  is  important  in  education*  for  which  there  is  no  demand. 
There  are  some  things*  as  reading  and  writing*  of  such  obvious 
and  prominent  utility*  and  which  it  would  be  so  disgraceful  not 
to  know*  that  for  the  upper  ranks  they  may  be  safely  omitted  from 
any  public  system.  But  if  a  course  of  lectures  on  political  eco* 
nomy,  or  jurisprudence*  or  logic,  is  delivered  to  empty  benches* 
this  does  not  prove  either  that  the  professor  follows  an  antiquated 
system*  or  that  the  subjects  are  trifling  and  unimportant;  it  only 
proves  that  they  are  not  fashionable;  and  although  the  fencing  and 
dancing  master  may  have  more  pupils*  who  may  all  learn  what 
they  seek  to  learn,  we  cannot  therefore  allow  that  fencing  and 
dancing  are  more  important  than  the  above*mentioned  sciences. 

Other  persons,  however,  who  may  admit  that  a  national  system 
of  instruction  is  practicable,  and  who  do  not  object  to  it  on  the 
ground  of  its  violating  the  principle  of  natural  demand  and  sup* 
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plyi  nevertheless  conceive  that  an  extensive  plan  of  education  is 
likely  to  produce  various  evils;  one  of  which  often  insisted  on  is, 
that  it  necessarily  has  an  irreligious  tendency.  Mr.  O^Connell  is 
reported  to  have  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  debate 
on  Mr.  Roebuck's  late  motion,  that  he  conceived  that  the  system 
of  national  education  lately  established  in  France,  was  intended 
to  make  all  the  people  Atheists  and  Deists.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  by  the  French  law,  religion  is  made  an  essential  part 
of  the  elementary  instruction,  and  that  the  curate  or  the  pastor  is 
a  member  of  the  school  committee,  and  the  curate  of  the  com- 
mittee of  arrondissemeut  {Loi  sur  Finstruction  primaire,  art.  1 , 
17,  19);  moreover,  when  we  consider  what  are  the  opinions 
which  M.  Cousin  has  expressed  on  this  subject,  and  that  he  was  the 
person  principally  concerned  in  preparing  the  late  French  law  on 
primary  instruction,  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  opinion  is  com- 
pletely erroneous ;  but  we  will  here  only  remark,  that  the  Prus- 
sian system  is  a  positive  proof  that  a  national  education  has  not 
necessarily  an  irreligious  character.  The  Prussian  system  is 
throughout  based  on  religion;  the  ministers  of  the  different 
Christian  persuasions  are  everywhere  charged  with  its  superin- 
tendence and  management^  and  are  specially  enjoined  to  exhort 
all  parents  to  fulfil  their  duty  to  their  children,  in  sending  them 
to  the  public  school,  if  their  education  is  not  provided  for  else- 
where. At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  entrusted  to  the  sole  care  of 
churchmen,  but  a  vigilant  inspection  is  exercised  by  the  govern* 
ment,  nor  is  it  administered  in  the  interest  of  any  particular  per- 
suasion or  sect.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  a  national  system  has  not  an 
irreligious,  on  the  other  hand  it  has  not  necessarily  a  sectarian 
tendency,  and  does  not  tend  to  produce  religious  dissention  and 
controversy,  which  some  people  think  must  inevitably  spring  from 
increased  knowledge  and  inquiry.  Prussia,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, is  remarkable  for  nothing  so  much  as  the  enlightened  and 
practical  spirit  of  religion  which  prevails  in  it,  and  the  entire 
absence  of  theological  disputes  and  hatreds,  although  there  is  a 
considerable  variety  of  religious  belief.  Those  persons  likewise, 
who  object  to  the  advancement  of  education  on  the  ground  of  its 
connexion  with  liberal  or  revolutiopfary  doctrines,  would  do  well 
to  consider  the  case  of  Prussia,  a  despotic  government  without  a 
legislative  assembly  or  a  free  press,  and  ask  themselves  whether 
the  irresponsible  ministers  of  an  absolute  monarch  would  have 
been  likely  to-  show  such  effectual  zeal  in  its  cause,  if  they  ex- 
pected it  to  produce  in  the  remotest  degree  the  results  thus  attri- 
buted to  it.  Those  who  connect  anarchical  doctrines  with  the 
spread  of  knowledge  and  the  progress  of  political  inquiry,  pay 
those  opinions  a  compliment  of  which  they  are  wholly  undeserving. 
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So  far  from  unsettliug  men's  minds*  nothing  is  so  likely  as  the 
slightest  tincture  of  political  or  historical  knowledge  to  teach 
them  the  uncertainty  of  revolutions^  and  the  improbability  of 
deriving  benefit  from  sudden,  violent,  and  extensive  changes  of 
government.  With  regard  to  the  security  of  property,  this  remark 
applies  with  even  greater  force;  and  it  is  vain  to  hope  that  crime 
can  be  effectually  suppressed  by  improvements  of  police  and 
amendments  of  criminal  law,  so  long  as  the  poor  protect  and 
sympathize  with  the  thief,  the  rioter,  and  the  incendiary,  consider- 
ing them  as  persons  enlisted  on  their  side  in  the  great  war  against 
the  rich. 

It  will  not,  we  suppose,  be  asserted  that  the  endowed  schoools 
and  the  exertions  of  private  societies  in  this  country,  furnish  ade- 
quate means  for  the  elementary.education  even  of  the  children 
whose  parents  are  desirous  to  provide  for  their  instruction,  much 
less  where  the  parents  are  indifferent  about  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual training  of  their  children,  and  seek  rather  to  profit  by  their 
labour.  The  agricultural  labourers  are  generally  considered  as  the 
most  uncultivated  part  of  our  population ;  as  the  country  districts 
are  least  furnished  with  schools,  and  the  difficulty  of  attendance 
wheie  the  school  is  at  a  distance  is  greater  than  where  it  is  close 
at  hand.  It  is  among  this  class  of  labourers  likewise,  that  the 
operation  of  the  poor  laws  has  been  chiefly  felt,  and  their  perni- 
cious influence  in  diminishing  industry  and  aggravating  poverty, 
in  extinguishing  all  forethought,  prudence  and  family  affection, 
has  taken  from  parents,  in  a  great  degree,  both  the  means  and  the 
desire  of  properly  educating  their  children.  Even  among  the 
manufacturing  population,  who  for  the  most  part  are  more  fen- 
lightened,  and  have  greater  opportunities  of  instruction  than  the 
agricultural  labourers,  the  prospect  is  very  far  from  promising. 
The  Factory  Commissioners  state  in  their  general  report,  that 

*'  It  appears  from  the  statements  and  depositions  of  witnesses  of  all 
dasses,  that  even  when  the  employment  of  children  at  so  early  an  age 
and  for  so  many  hours  as  is  customary  at  present  produces  no  manifest 
bodily  disease,  yet  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  incapacitates  tbero 
from  receiving  instruction.  On  this  bead  the  statements  of  the  children 
themselves  must  be  admitted  to  be  of  some  importance;  and  it  will  be 
found  ibat  the  yonng  children  very  generally  declare  that  tbey  are  too 
much  fatigued  to  attend  school,  even  when  a  school  is  provided  for 
them." — RepcTty  p.  29. 

The  evil  effects  of  early  labour  in  factories,  in  preventing  or 
curtailing  the  instruction  of  children,  have  been  most  felt  in  parts 
of  Great  Britain  where  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  edu- 
xation  was  in  the  most  satisfactory  state.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Macgill,  Professor  of 
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Divbity  in  th«  University  of  Glasgow,  contained  in  the  Factory 
Report. 

*'  Dr.  Macgill  stated  that  be  had  been  above  forty  years  a  mmister, 
and  had  resided  during  that  period  in  Glasgow  and  its  vicinity ;  that 
during  that  period  a  great  deterioration  bad  taken  place  in  the  religion 
and  morals  of  the  labouring  classes  in  that  city.  This  great  deterioratioD 
be  considers  to  have  arisen  from  a  number  of  concurring  causes.  Among 
these  he  certainly  includes  the  early  age  at  which  children  of  botk  moms 
are  sent  to  work  in  the  manufactories.  By  this  practice  the  domestic 
affections  are  injured^  the  benefit  of  parental  superintendence,  instmction 
and  authority  is  not  enjoyed,  and  the  demoralizing  effects  of  the  asaocia* 
lion  ot  multitudes  of  young  creatures,  without  instruction,  principlci  or 
virtuous  habits  previously  formed,  is  felt  to  a  lamentable  degree.  The 
females,  even  when  preserved  from  the  worst  effects  of  such  debasing 
influence,  are  unfitted  for  domestic  duties;  and  the  boys,  prematurely 
employed  in  labours  unsuited  to  their  years,  and  too  soon  trusted  with 
money,  acquire  a  distaste  for  regular  industry,  and  plunge  into  the  most 
wretched  courses.  The  race  which  succeeds  becomes  worse  than  the 
former;  parents  and  children  become  still  more  degenerate,  and  a  gene- 
ral profligacy  pervades  the  whole  population.  The  time  ibr  edocation  is 
also  in  general  too  short.  Even  were  it  longer,  in  such  estate  of  things, 
he  apprehended  the  education  would  be  most  inadequate.  Fatigued  and 
dispirited,  the  scholars  would  learn  little;  the  power  of  reading  would 
be  employed  without  the  disposition  to  employ  it.  Above  all,  religious 
truth  would  be  little  impressed  upon  their  mind,  and  heard  with  listless 
reluctance,  would  have  little  influence  on  their  character." — First  Factory 
JUportf  A.  2,  p.  72. 

We  have  not  here  space  to  enlarge  upon  the  various  circum- 
stances which  prove  that  there  is  not  at  this  time  any  thing  like  a 
auflicient  provision  for  the  proper  education  of  the  poorer  clasaes 
in  this  kingdom,  and  that  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  to  expect 
that  under  the  present  system  there  ever  will  be;  we  therefore 
only  say,  that  we  confidently  anticipate  that  tliose  persons  who  are 
deeply  impressed  with  the  manifold  advantages  and  powerful  influ- 
ence of  eoucation,  who  see  in  it  the  only  means  of  advancioe  the 
civilization  of  the  people,  of  instilling  habits  of  practical  religion 
and  domestic  virtue,  of  implanting  the  love  of  order,  temperance 
and  regularity,  of  stifling  the  seeds  of  political  agitationi  of  quiet- 
ing unreas<Hiable  expectations,  and  of  strengthening  the  security 
of  property,  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  it  is  impossible  to 
ensure  the  general  diflfusion  of  its  benefits  without  making  it  a 
national  establishment. 

For  this  purpose,  it  is  in  the  first  place  necessary  that  there 
should  be  some  central  authority,  appointed  by  the  crown,  and 
forming  part  of  the  civil  government,  in  whom  the  general  super- 
intendence of  all  matters  relating  to  education  should  be  lodged. 


It  wu  only  in  1819^  that  the  ministry  of  public  inttruction  was 
created  in  Pnissia^  the  business. of  that  department  having  pre- 
viously belonged  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior.  M.  Cousin 
**  considers  this  change  as  an  improvement  of  the  highest  import* 
ance.  In  the  first  place  the  business  is  much  better  done,  there 
being  a  centre  on  which  everything  depends;  the  autiiority  also, 
being  more  powerful,  is  better  obeyed.  Moreover,  the  high  rank 
of  the  head  of  the  public  instruction  shows  the  importance  attached 
to  everything  which  concerns  education ;  and  science  thus  takes 
the  position  in  the  state  which  belongs  to  it.''  {Rapport,  p.  146.) 
All  the  partial  attempts  at  centralization,  which  have  recently 
been  made  in  this  country,  have  been  attended  with  complete 
success;  witness  the  establishment  of  the  metropolitan  police, 
and  the  consolidation  of  the  metropolitan  turnpike  trusts  x  it  is 
moreover  understood,  that  the  commissioners  of  poor  law  inquiry 
inlend  to  suggest  die  formation  of  a  central  board  to  super* 
intend  the  management  of  the  poor-rate,  as  being  the  only  means 
of  counteracting  the  evils  arising  from  the  present  partial,  irre* 
gular,  short-sighted  and  unthrifty  modes  of  administration.  There 
is  so  little  centralization  in  the  executive  system  of  England,  that 
there  is  little  danger  of  carrying  it  too  far  by  any  inconsiderable 
changes:  moreover,  under  a  system  like  that  established  in  Prus- 
sia, the  chief  authority  would  in  fact  reside  with  the  local  autho- 
rities. M.  Cousin  argues  with  great  force,  that  the  minister  of 
public  instruction  ought  to  be  the  head  of  a  board,  composed  of 
persons  who  should  not  go  out  with  the  government;  otherwise, 
he  says,  the  maxims  and  {principles,  or  the  management  of  the 
national  education  would  be  liable  perpetually  to  fluctuate: 
moreover,  as  the  minister  could  not  be  equally  well  instructed  in 
all  the  branches  of  knowledge  placed  under  his  care,  he  would 
be  forced  to  take  the  advice  of  interested  persons,  and  after  all, 
solicitation  and  influence  would  probably  carry  the  day.  In  the 
present  state  of  opinion  in  this  country,  and  the  jealousy  which 
exists  of  all  authority,  and  all  high  and  well-paid  ofiicers  of  state, 
it  would,  we  fear,  be  hopeless  to  expect  that  any  minister  could 
be  created  who  should  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  his  colleagues 
as  the  minister  of  public  instruction  in  France  and  Prussia. 
But  without  attempting  to  place  this  department  in  the  place 
which  (as  M.  Cousin  says)  justly  belongs  to  it,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  a  central  board  of  administration,  established  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  revenue  boards,  consisting  of  men  of  science  and 
literature,  partly  lay  and  partly  clerical,  would  exercise  a  com- 
pletely efficient  superintendence  of  a  national  system  of  elemen- 
tary instruction,  as  well  as  of  all  other  scientific  and  learned 
estabUsbnients. 
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There  are,  however,  meiiy  obstacles  to  the  foundation  of  a 
system  of  national  instruction  in  this  country,  which  do  not  ariae 
from  general  objections  to  its  principle,  but  are  occasioned  by 
the  prevalence  of  peculiar  opinions  and  other  accidental  circum- 
stances*  Among  the  chief  of  these  impediments  we  may  .men- 
tion a  general  indifference  to  the  subject  of  education ;  it  is  not 
so  much  that  people  consider  education  as  dangerous  or  hurtful ; 
but  they  are. not  aware  of  its  importance  both  to  tlie  individual 
and  the  community.  It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  it  is  ex* 
tremely  difficult  to  convince  a  person  of  the  utility  of  logic :  for 
all  people  can  reason  either  well  or  ill ;  and  as  they  are  not  con- 
scious of  reasoning  ill,  they  do  not  perceive  tlieir  need  of  a  test 
.which  shall  distinguish  between  bad  and  good  reasoning.  Whereas 
if  a  person  has  not  learnt  arithmetic,  he  cannot  so  deceive  himself 
as  to  fancy  that  he  is  able  to  do  a  rule  of  three  sum,  or  to  extract 
the  square  root.  It  is  the  same,  in  a  great  degree,  with  educa- 
tion :  persons  of  uncultivated  and  torpid  minds  are  not  aware  to 
what  an  extent  education  can  raise,  enlarge,  and  stimulate  the 
understanding :  in  how  great  a  measure  it  ensures  a  person's 
happiness,  and  makes  him  both  independent  of  the  world,  and  a 
safe  and  peaceable  member  of  society.  Hence  it  is  that  they 
have  no  zeal  in  the  cause :  and  do  not  care  to  promote  what  they 
are  unable  to  appreciate.  Archbishop  Whately,  in  his  Lectures 
on  Political  Economy,  has  argued  that  barbarous  nations  have 
.no  tendency  to  civilize  themselves :  in  the  same  manner  it  may  be 
,  argued  that  an  uneducated  society  has  no  tendency  to  educate 
itself;  the  impulse  must  come  from  above;  from  persons  who 
have  created  the  want  which  the  others  do  not  possess.  For  this 
reason  it  cannot  be  expected  that  education  will  ever  become  a 
popular  question ;  its  advancement  can  only  be  expected  from 
persons  of  public  spirit  and  comprehensive  views,  who  are  pre- 
pared to  undergo  much  thankless  labour,  and  to  sustain  much 
unmerited  obloquy,  in  promoting  what  they  consider  the  good 
cause. 

Admitting,  however,  that  the  negative  obstacle  of  indifference 
might  by  zeal  and  perseverance  be  overcome,  there  b  a  positive 
obstacle,  of  a  most  substantial  and  serious  nature,  viz.  the  variety 
of  religious  faith,  and  the  conflicting  claims  of  t&e  Churchmen, 
the  Protestant  dissenters,  and  the  Roman  Catholics.  Hitherto 
all  attempts  to  establish  national  systems  of  education  in  this 
kingdom  have  been  thwarted  by  the  dissensions  of  rival  sects. 
The  efforts  of  the  late  Education  Commission  in  Ireland  were 
foiled  by  the  heads  of  the  Established  Church ;  and  the  plan  now 
attempted  to  be  enforced  by  the  Irish  Board  of  Education  has  met 
with  vehement  opposition  both  from  Churchmen  and  Presbyte- 
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rians,  and  its  ultimate  saccesa  is  extremdy  problemftticaL  'Mn 
Broogbam's  edocatioo  bill  yielded  to  tbe  essertions  of  the  English 
dissenters.  When  we  consider  the  entire  absence  of  theological 
controversy  on  the  continent  of  Europe;  in  Italy  and  Spain  ott 
account  of  the  slavery  of  the  press ;  in  France  and  Germany  on 
account  of  tbe  state  of  opinion ;  it  is  astonishing  to  contemplate 
the  activity  and  violence  of  tbe  religious  contest  kept  up  in  this 
country.  Every  sect  mttntains  its  periodical  works,  its  magazines, 
its  reviews,  and  its  newspapers ;  which,  however,  do  not  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  numberless  occasional  pamphlets,  tracts,  and 
loose  sheets;  and  the  warfare  is  further  maintained  by  fieJd- 
preacbings,  controversial  sermons,  conventicles,  and  other  public 
meetings.  A  large  part  of  our  modern  literature  consists  of 
polemical  divinity.  Even  popular  writers,  like  the  author  of  Little's 
Poems  and  the  biographer  of  Lord  Byron,  desert  those  depart- 
ments of  literature  in  which  they  are  fitted  to  excel,  in  order  to 
assume  the  unnatural  character  of  polemics.  An  indifferent 
spectator,  who  considered  the  effects  of  religion  in  parts  of  this 
kingdom  where  the  unfortunate  tendency  to  religious  disputation 
is  developed  with  the  greatest  acrimony,  might  with  some  reason 
think  that  Christianity  was  a  religion  of  war,  not  of  peace,-r?of 
hatred,  not  of  love  :  that,  (to  use  Lord  Bacon's  expression,)  the 
Holy  Ghost  had  descended  on  mankind,  not  in  tbe  likeness  of  a 
dove,  but  in  the  shape  of  a  vulture  or  a  raveu.  However  these 
disputants  may.  differ  in  their  tenets,  they  agree  in  urging  them 
with  the  same  animosity,  and  assailing  their  opponents  with  the 
same  uncharitable  and  unreasoning  zeal.  Their  doctrines  are 
many,  but  their  spirit  is  everywhere  the  same.  If  one  ground  of 
dispute  is  removed,  it  is  only  to  make  way  for  another.  They 
forget  all  diey  agree  in,  that  they  may  contend  about  anything  that 
they  disagree  in.  We  by  no  means  intend  to  say  that  the  great 
body,  or  even  a  considerable  minority,  of  Christians  of  any  reli- 
gious denomination  in  this  kingdom  evince  such  a  spirit  as  we  have 
described :  but,  unfortunately,  when  any  question  affecting  religious 
matters  arises,  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  represented  and  headed 
by  professed  polemics,  that  is,  by  persons  destitute  of  any  love  of 
conciliation,  any  willingoess  to  concede  unimportant  points,  or  to 
sacrifice  accidents  to  essentials.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  pro- 
duce any  sincere  agreement  between  persons  in  this  state  of  mind, 
and  extremely  difficult  to  contrive  any  plan  in, which  all  parties 
will  acquiesce ;  nevertheless  we  are  convinced  that  all  attempts  to 
unite  opposite  sects  in  tbe  same  system  of  education  have  ii^this 
country  hitherto  been  rested  on  a  false  foundation,  and  that  the 
method  adopted  in  Prussia  offers  the  only  chance  of  success. 
Prussia,  it  will  be  observed,  has  a  population  of  different  religions ; 
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of  the  Chrittiati  part,  about  lfare»-fifth8  are  Protestants,  and  two* 
fifths  Catholics ;  there  is  likewise  a  oonsiderable  nomber  of  Jews* 
The  Prossian  law  of  public  instruction  has  the  following  prof»* 
sions  to  meet  this  difficulty*  It  enacts  that  if  in  a  village  diere 
are  two  schools^  maintained  by  diflfereftt  sectSi  they  ate  not  to  be 
tinitttd  I  but  on  the  cof^rary,  Beparaie  BckooU  are  to  be  encouraged, 
wherever  cireum$tance9  ddmU  of  their  fomuUion*  Wherever  a 
BChool  common  to  two  sects  is  thought  expedient,  the  conaent  of 
both  parties  is  to  be  obtained,  and  every  convenience  and  security 
given  for  the  religious  education  of  the  several  scholars*  In 
establishing  the  sdiooUsocUty,  (that  is,  the  body  of  persons  who 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  school,  see  above,  p.  978,)  the  nam* 
bers  of  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  it  are  to  be  regulated  by 
their  proportion  in  the  district*  The  school  committee  is  likewise 
to  be  filled  on  the  same  principle.  Where  there  are  two  masters, 
the  principal  master  is  to  be  of  the  relirion  of  the  majority,  the 
inferior  master  of  the  religion  of  the  minority,  (Rapport,  p.  176, 
Ml.)  On  the  subject  of  proselytism,  the  law  makes  the  follow- 
ing declaration  :— 

'^  Since  in  every  school  of  a  Christiau  state  the  prevalent  and  universal 
feeling  must  be  piety  and  a  deep  veneration  for  the  Deity,  every  «cbool 
may  receive  children  of  a  different  Christian  persuasion.  The  masters  and 
inspectors  should  most  carefully  avoid  every  kind  of  constraint  or  annoy- 
ance towards  the  children  with  regard  to  their  particular  creed.  No 
school  Is  to  be  perverted  to  purposes  of  proselytiBm ;  and  the  children 
of  a  different  faith  from  that  of  the  school  aie  not  re(]ttired,  against  their 
own  or  thair  parents*  will,  to  partioipate  in  the  religious  instmotion  or 
eaerdses.  Separate  masters  of  their  own  fiaith  will  be  entnisted  with 
their  religions  instruction;  and  whenever  it  is  impossible  to  have  a 
master  for  each  belief,  the  parents  must  attend  to  the  religious  education 
of  their  own  children,  if  they  do  not  wish  them  to  learn  the  doctrines 
of  the  school."— p.  191. 

Now  in  this  country  it  seems  to  have  been  assumed  as  a  funda» 
mental  principle  in  contriving  all  systems  of  national  education, 
that  the  children  of  different  sects  should  as  much  as  possible  be 
educated  in  common ;  and  that  a  separation  of  schools  tends  only 
to  widen  the  breach  and  inflame  the  animosity  already  existing 
between  the  diflerent  religious  persuasions.  But  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  benefits  attempted  to  be  gained  by  this  system  are 
only  to  be  ensured  by  the  opposite  course ;  that  a  conflict  is  only 
to  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  conflicting  elements  as  far  asunder 
as  possible ;  that  an  explosion  is  to  be  prevented,  not  by  attempt- 
ing to  accustom  gunpowder  to  the  contact  of  fire,  but  by  care- 
fully removing  the  one  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  other. 
DMde  et  impera  is  the  maxim  which  should  guide  the  conduct 
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of  OB*  who  hat  to  arrange  tbe  education  of  conflictiBg  aeotaf  sepa- 
rated by  urreconcilabie  differences.  We  agree  witb  M.  Cousin  in 
thinking  that  all  national  elementary  education  ought  to  be 
foonded  on  religion  ;*  but  it  ought  not  to  be  founded  solely  oo 
the  established  religion*  A  national  system  of  education  should 
be  free  from  all  imputation  of  prosely tism»  or  of  being  faTouraUe 
to  the  cleigy  of  one  religious  denomination  more  than  another. 
The  law  should  as  much  as  possible  ensure  and  enforce  the  edu^ 
cation  of  every  child,  providing  sufficient  securities  that  the 
children  might  be  brought  up  in  the  religion  of  their  jparents. 
Mr«  Brougham's  education  bill  was  lost  because  the  dissentmrS' 
conridered  it  too  favourable  to  the  EsUblished  Churoh.  The 
system  which  he  proposed  was  in  truth  faulty  as  being  without  a 
maim  Mpringf  it  wanted  a  central  authority^  unconnected  with  any 
peculiar  religious  persuasion ;  and  hence  he  was  obliged  to  rely 
too  much  on  the  Established  Churchy  the  only  existing  organized 
body  to  which  he  could  look  for  assistence.  A  central  boards 
free  from  all  religious  bias,  ought,  in  our  opinion^  to  be  iheful*> 
crum  on  which  the  entire  system  of  education  should  ultimately 
rest ;  and  every  facility  ought  to  be  given  to  the  maintenance  of 
separate  schools  for  the  dissident  sects,  by  the  members  of  those 
dissident  sects.  At  the  same  time  ample  security  should  be  re- 
quired and  enforced  by  a  vigilant  inspection,  that  the  prescribed 
course  of  instruction  should  be  followed  in  them,  and  that  no 
mischievous  books,  such  as  those  formerly  used  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  schools  of  Ireland,  should  be  read.  Under  these  cir^ 
cumstaiices,  all  dissenters^  whether  Protestants  or  Roman  Catho>* 
lies,  would  have  the  alternative  either  to  maintain  separate  schoob 
of  their  own,  in  which  they  would  undertake  to  teach  the  entire 
course  of  elementary  instruction  required  by  the  state,  or  to  send 
their  children  to  schools  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  estab* 
lished  church.  M.  Cousin  states  it  as  "a  lamentable  fact,  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  France  are  generally  indifferent  or 
hostile  to  the  instruction  of  the  people."  (Rapport,  p.  255.)  The 
same  statement  has  often  been  made  with  respect  to  the  Pro« 
testant  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  of  England  ;  but 
though  some  members  of  that  body  may  be  bigoted  and  timid^ 
and  others  lukewarm  or  indolent,  we  believe  that  the  great  majority 
are  sincerely  anxious  to  promote  the  cause  of  popular  education; 

*  Tkflte  ii  an  eiorllciit  pasitge  on  thi§  tubjeet  in  M.  Couain't  Report,  p.  394—6, 
vbieh  noUiing  but  our  want  of  apace  prevent*  us  from  eatracting.  Some  remarks  od 
the  same  tabject  may  also  be  found  in  Chalmers's  Political  Economy,  ch.  15. 

f  An  able  and  elaborate  account  of  this  bill,  and  tbe  grounds  of  the  opposition  to 
itf  may  be  lottad  in  the  Edmhurgh  Biview,  vol.  34,  p«  S14— S54.  and  voii  35,  p.  SI  4-^ 
W,  On  Stf  connciion  with  the  Church  establishment,  set  particularly  toI,  34» 
p.  246. 
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and  as  tbe  creed  of  the  Church  of  Eoglaiid  is  still  die  faith  of 
the  majority  of  Etiglishmen,  and  as  the  established  clei^  by 
the  degrees  of  their  hierarchy,  and  their  distribution  over  the 
country,  afford  the  basis  of  a  regular  administration,  and  a  cer- 
tainty that  there  is  for  the  most  part  a  respectable  and  wetl^ 
educated  public  functionary  resident  in  every  parish,  every  system 
of  national  education  for  England  must  in  great  measure  depend 
for  its  success  on  the  co-<^ration  and  superintendence  of  the 
Established  Church. 

But  supposing  that  a  system  of  national  education  could  be 
proposed  in  which  all  the  different  religious  persuasions  of  this 
country,  should  acquiesce,  we  are  next  met  with  the  formidable 
question,  whence  afe  to  come  the  funds  from  which. its  expenses 
are  to  be  defrayed?  In  solving  this  financial  problem,  we  would 
keep  in  view  the  exan^>Ie  of  Prussia,  (anie,  p.  279)>  and  would 
in  the  first  place  appropriate  the  funds  of  all  endowed  sdiools, 
destined  either  to  general  purposes  comprehended  in  the  ele- 
mentary course  of  instruction  to  b^  sanctioned  by  die  state,  or  to 
purposes  no  longer  useful,  and  obviously  only  fitted  for  a  former 
state  of  society.  The  endowments  of  schools  founded  for  pe- 
culiar and  exclusive  purposes,  such  as  the  use  of  specified  sects 
or  trades,  would  of  course  not  be  interfered  with.  A  very  con* 
siderable  sum  would,  we  believe,  annually  flow  from  this  source, 
which  now  from  its  imperfect  aud  unsystematic  management, 
is  productive  of  comparatively  little  benefit.  In  the  next  place, 
in  whatever  parish  this  resource  was  either  wanting  or  insufficient, 
we  would  impose  a  rate  (on  a  plan  nearly  similar  to  a  poor- 
rate,  or  a  road-rate)  on  a  certain  part  of  the  parishioners ;  and  if 
tbe  parish  was  either  from  poverty  or  the  pressure  of  the  poor- 
rates  unable  to  bear  an  additional  burden,  it  should  be  empowered 
to  call  a  county  rate  in  aid.  Special  provisions  would  of  course 
be  required,  in  order  to  meet  tbe  cases  of  small  parishes  which 
might  not  require  a  separate  school,  and  populous  parishes  in 
towns,  which  would  require  several.  The  feasibility  of  this  part 
of  the  plan  would  in  great  part  depend  on  the  success  of  the  at- 
tempts which  will  be  made  to  amend  the  English  poor-laws,  and 
to  diminish  the  amount  of  the  poor-rates,  which  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  appear  to  be  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing.  That 
this  formidable  evil  will  be  arrested  in  its  course  is  what  no  one 
can  be^  bold  enough  to  predict :  but  that  it  may  be  arrested,  we 
entertain  no  doubt.  It  would  likewise  be  proper  to  admit  the 
mercantile  principle  in  the  national  schools,  so  far  as  it  is  ad- 
missible, and  to  require  a  payment  for  all  children  whose  parents 
were  not  satisfactorily  proved  to  be  unable  to  incur  such  an  ex- 
pense.    By  this  means  there  would  be  an  additional  inducement 
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to  the  regular  attendance  of  the  cbildreni  and  an  additional  incen- 
tive to  the  good  conduct  of  the  schoolmaster,  if  he  received  a 
proportional  part  of  the  money  thus  obtained.  The  maintenance 
of  model-schools  for  teachers  ought,  we  think,  to  be  provided 
for  by  the  counties.  And  this  is  a  point  of  primary  importance ; 
as  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  which  (as  M. 
Cousin  says)  is  generally  recognised  in  Prussia,  that  the  goodness 
of  the  school  depends  on  the  goodness  of  the  master.  There  is 
at  present  in  this  country  no  provision  whatever  for  this  impor- 
tant subject.  We  learn  from  the  Factory  Report  that  operatives 
of  both  sexes  often  officiate  on  Sundays  as  teachers  in  the  Sunday 
schools :  the  Edinburgh  Review  speaks  of  '*  the  barbarous  man- 
ner in  which  the  Scotch  schoolmasters  are  educated,  examined, 
appointed,  paid  and  superintended/'  (No.  cxvi.  p.  585) ;  and  it  is 
known  that  the  schoolmasters  of  Ireland  are  frequently  persons  of 
most  worthless  character,  and  that  the  threatening  letters  and  Cap- 
tain Rock  notices  which  abound  so  much  in  that  country,  in 
many  cas^s  emanate  from  them.  The  Prussian  law,  by  which 
the  schoolmasters  are  made  as  it  were  an  order  in  the  state,  the 
clergy  of  education,  and  provided  with  a  small  retired  annuity, 
appears  to  us  in  every  way  worthy  of  imitation.  The  expenses 
of  a  central  establishment  ought,  we  think,  to  be  defrayed  from 
the  public  revenue ;  and  some  contributions  towards  the  heavier 
expenses,  such  as  the  building  of  schools,  might  be  sometimes  ob- 
tained from  parliamentary  grants,  which  in  this  case  would  be 
duly  appropriated  by  responsible  persons,  and  the  schools  built  by 
means  of  the  sums  so  granted  would  belong  to  the  state :  instead, 
like  the  c£dO,000  now  proposed  to  be  granted  for  the  building 
of  schools  in  £ngland,  and  the  large  sums  of  money  annually 
granted  for  many  years  to  private  societies  in  Ireland,  of  being  ex- 
pended and  often  wasted  by  irresponsible  persons,  on  schools 
which  do  not  become  the  property  of  the  public.^  We  are  con- 
vinced that  if  the  burdens  of  an  education  establishment  were 
divided  in  the  manner  which  we  have  suggested,  the  expense  to 
the  public  would  be  inconsiderable  as  compared  with  the  greatness 
of  the  object,  and  the  immense  resources  of  this  country.  Prussia 
with  a  revenue  of  less  than  eight  millions  {£7,590,476),  educates 
her  entire  population  (nearly  as  large  as  that  of  England),  at  an  ex- 
pense of  about  <£S60,000  a  year,  of  which  sum  the  state  contributed 
in  1831  about  £48,000,  (Cousin,  Jiappor^,  p.  268,  Supplement 
p.  15).  How  small  a  part  of  the  sum  annually  raised  m  Eng- 
land as  poor  rates  for  corrupting  the  poor,  would  be  sufficient  to 
educate  them  in  knowledge  and  in  virtue ! 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  elementary  instruction,  there  is 
not  of  course  much  room  for  doubt.    Reading,  writing  and  arith* 
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netic  are  the  neceMary  avenues  and  means  of  knowledge ;  but  it 
mutt  be  remembered  that  tliey  are  not  knowledge  in  diemsehes; 
that,  like  languages,  they  are  mere  imtrumtnts^  and  do  not^  so  fiur 
as  they  ate  mere  instruments,  produce  any  beneficial  effect  on  the 
mind  of  the  learner,  independent  of  the  exercise  of  learning*  The 
great  object  therefore  is  to  establish  aneducation^  not  of  merely  in- 
strumental knowledge,  but  of /ac^s,  prindphi  and  habits  s  and  this 
can  only  be  done  by  a  course  of  schooling  continued  through 
several  years,  and  not,  as  is  customary  in  England,  confined  to 
.  one  day  in  the  veeek,  and  barely  sufficient  to  teach  die  elenients 
of  reading  and  writing.  It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  it  is  im- 
politic to  teach  the  lower  classes  to  write,  as  they  thus  learn  how 
to  forge  and  to  direct  parcels  of  stolen  goods.  But  the  object  of 
a  good  education  should  be,  not  merely  to  teach  a  child  to  write, 
but  to  teach  him  bow  to  make  a  good  use  of  the  power  which  he 
has  acquired.  Mere  readers  and  writers  and  casters  of  accounts 
may  be  as  vicious  and  idle  as  a  man  who  cannot  say  his  alphabet; 
but  to  maintain  that  the  character  is  not  improved  by  a  good 
moral  and  religious  education,  seems  to  us  as  absurd  as  to  main- 
tain  that  the  sun  is  not  the  source  of  light  and  that  the  moon  is 
not  the  cause  of  die  tides;  for  not  only  is  the  character  improved 
by  this  meansi  but  it  is  the  onfy  means  of  improving  it.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  H.  Ash  worth,  a  cotton 
manufacturer  of  Bolton,  taken  by  the  Factory  Commission,  throws 
so  much  light  on  several  of  the  subjects  which  we  have  mentioned, 
that,  notwithstanding  its  length,  we  venture  to  insert  it. 

'*  In  what  way  do  you  think  that  the  charge  of  the  education  of 
childrea  in  mills  should  be  defrayed  where  the  parents  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  meet  it  ? — If  the  inquiry  has  reference  to  the  education  of 
the  factory  children  exclusively,  and  if  it  is  deemed  expedient  that  some 
pmvision  should  be  made  for  their  education  and  early  training  into 
proper  habits  of  life  (as  I  think  there  ought  to  be),  I  think  that  the  ma^ 
nnfacturer,  if  he  were  to  be  answerable  for  the  edocatton  of  the  children, 
should  be  allowed  to  deduct  the  amount  paid  for  scbooltng  ftom  his  quota 
of  the  poor's  rates. 

*'  Why  do  you  think  that  the  expense  ought  to  be  defrayed  from  the 
poor's  rates  ?"— I  think  that  the  parish  ought  to  pay  for  the  training  of 
tbe^  infant  poor^  inasmuch  as  that  training  has  a  tendency  to  relieve  the 
parish  from  after  burthens.  The  master  ought  not,  I  think,  to  be  made 
to  pay,  inasmuch  as  he  has  no  claim  for  the  after  services  of  children. 
They  may,  at  any  time,  deprive  him  of  the  benefit  of  the  education  he 
hat  given  them,  by  removing  to  another  miU  or  entering  into  some  other 
occupation. 

"  Have  you  observed  the  effect  of  the  education  and  training  the  tnfitnt 
poor  in  relieving  the  parish  from  after  burthens? — Yes.  The  township 
of  Tnrton,  where  I  reside,  has  the  privilege  (under  a  bequest  of  Hum- 


phrey  CbtoAaBii  E«q<)  of  Mmliiig  ten  «r  twdte  boju  to  a  diarily 
sdiooii  when  they  are  bowrded  and  educated.  This  |iri?ikge  hai  been 
eojoyed  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  |  aud  I  hoot  heard  it  rmnarkei, 
thai  during  the  recoikction  of  the  oldest  queers  and  residents  of  the  town^ 
ship  only  two  instanceixBereJcnoxim  where  the  persons  who  had  been  educated 
under  this  privilege  had  recewed  parochial  relief.  One  of  these  persons 
was  for  seven  years  at  school^  and  never  could  learn  his  horn-book  or 
alphabet^  and  was>  in  fact^  a  kind  of  half-idiot.  In  the  other  case« 
relief  was  only  claimed  in  extreme  old  age^  and  when  the  family  of  the 
pauper  had  deserted  him. 

"  Ware  the  persons,  upon  whose  children  this  pritllege  was  eon* 
fciftd,  of  the  iaboaring  dassis  ?-^Yes  |  all  of  them.  They  were  animaUy 
selected  by  tibe  guardians  of  the  noor* 

'^  Why,  seeing  the  pecnuiary  benefit  derived  from  the  education  thus 
given  to  a  few  children,  have  uot  exertions  been  made  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  a  similar  education  to  all  the  poor  children  of  the  township  \ — 
In  the  first  place,  many  of  the  rate-payers  are  persons  who  would  tnem* 
selves  have  benefited  by  a  like  education ;  in  the  next  place,  they  have 
not  all  a  permanent  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  place;  and  the  imme- 
diate expense  would  ptoducc  an  impression  to  outweigh  remote  conside- 
rations, if  they  were  accustomed  or  able  to  entertain  them.  They  have 
many  of  them  limited  means,  and  narrow  views  of  these  advantages. 

''  Are  there  not  some  of  the  manufsoturers  who  have  not  had  the 
benefits  of  adueation ) — I  think  that  there  are  very  few  who  have  not 
had  an  education  to  enable  them  to  read  and  writci  but  there  certainly 
are  some  whose  educatkm  has  not  been  liberal  or  extensive. 

This  being  the  case,  that  with  such  evidence  of  the  pecuniary  advan- 
tages of  education  (setting  aside  the  moral  advantages),  whilst  on  the  one 
side  you  have  parochial  authorities  whose  views  are  so  narrow  as  not  to 
prompt  them  to  take  measures  to  ensure  those  advantages,  and  on  the 
other,  manufacturers  whose  education  has  not  been  liberal,  and  who  are 
therefore  not  likely  to  take  comprehensive  views  of  the  educatioa  of 
others,  would  not  some  extraneous  securities  be  requisite  to  secure  a  real 
and  efficient  education  to  the  classes  in  question? — I  think  that  in  places 
where  enlightened  and  benevolent  individaals  do  not  come  forward  in 
safficicnt  numbers  to  diract  the  educaiion  required  for  children  who  would 
come  under  the  contemplated  restrictions  in  their  hours  of  working, 
means  should  be  taken  to  secure  its  efiiciency.*'-^Secoiid  FaU&nf  Report, 
B.  p*  1.* 

There  is,  moreover,  another  circumstance  connected  with  the 
political  state  of  this  country,  which  should  not  be  overlooked  in 
reference  to  this  question.  Those  who  think  it  dangerous  to 
diffuse  knowledge  among  the  people,  judge  correctly  in  wishing 
to  withhold  political  power  from  them ;  but  as  the  Reform  Act 
has  given  a  large  share  of  political  power  to  the  people,  it  can  no 

I  r  1-1  ...    -     -, --    .  .  ■  I.-     .  I  I.    I    ■  I  I  I       -■  I 

*  See  aifo,  on  Uie  gvncnl  diifaiioo  uid  the  benefits  of  edacatloa  among  the  idSiiii* 
faetaring  classes  io  the  United  Suies,  the  e? tdence  of  Mr.  James  Kenpsoo,  of  Fbila- 
delphia,  in  the  Fhit  Factory  Beport,  E.  p.  SS. 
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longer  be  safe  lo  limit- their  means  of  knowledge,  even  in  tbe 
views  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  extension  of  their  rights. 
On  the  contrarji  all  parties  must  now  admit  that  not  only  ought 
popular  instruction  to  be  encouraged^  but  t^at  it  ought  to  be 
ensured,  as  affording  the  only  guarantee  for  the  proper  use  of  that 
power,  which,  whether  wisely  or  unwkehf,  has  at  any  rate  trreoo- 
cably  been  granted  to  the  middling  and  lower  orders  of  this 
country. 

Any  general  measure  on  this  subject  ought  to  be  the  result  of 
accurate  and  ej(teusive  inquiry  and  mature  deliberation,  and  be 
so  framed  as  to  meet  tbe  reasonable  demands  of  (be  various  reli^ 
gious  sects  and  parties  who  would  be  affeOed  by  it:  it  should 
not  be,  like  so  many  of  the  measures  which  have  recently  beea 
introduced  into  parliament,  the  extemporaneous  production  of  a 
person  occupied  with  other  matters,  a  mere  skeleton  of  legislation, 
wanting  flesh  and  blood: 

**  Not  the  hasty  product  of  a  day. 
But  the  well-ripened  fmit  of  wise  delay.** 

Under  the  actual  circumstances  of  this  country  however,  any 
law  on  national  education  must,  as  Cousin  says  of  France,  (p.  246,) 
be  in  great  measure  provisionaL  The  ^reat  and  ultimate  object, 
viz.  the  compulsory  attendance  of  all  children  within  certain  pie- 
scribed  ages,  can  only  be  approached  by  slow  and  cautious  stepa; 
and  custom  must  previously  establish  what  the  law  should  after- 
wards enforce.  The  new  French  law  is  silent  on  this  subject; 
the  Prussian  government,  as  we  have  seen  above,  only  introduced 
this  obligation  gradually  in  some  of  its  provinces.  When,  bow- 
ever,  we  recollect  that  the  late  Factory  Act  has  sanctioned  the 
principle  of  the  compulsory  attendance  of  children  at  school,  in 
order  to  protect  them  from  tbe  interest  of  their  parents,  and  to 
improve  their  moral  and  physical  condition,  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  this  duty  might  be.  imposed  by  law  in  some  modified 
form,  as  either  for  a  part  of  the  year  or  a  part  of  the  week; 
in  addition  lo  which,  all  moral  incentives  should  be  used,  aucb 
as  exhortations  of  the  local  authorities,  the  ministers  of  religion. 
See.  in  order  to  habituate  parents  to  the  practice  of  tbis  duty  to 
their  children,  and  to  facilitate  its  ultimate  imposition  by  law. 

We  have  before  examined  many  of  tbe  objections  which  might 
be  made,  with  considerable  show  of  reason,  to  a  compulsory  plan 
of  national  education,  though  we  think  that  they  are  partly  founded 
in  error,  and  at  any  rate  are  greatly  outweighed  by  the  counter- 
vailing advantages.  We  do  not  however  expect  that  the  arguments 
to  which  we  have  adverted  will  be  much  brought  forward  in 
popular  discussion :   the  chief  objections  to  such  a  system  will 
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probably  come  in  the  form  of  such  pfarasea  as  the  follo^ving: — 
"  tyrannical  interference  with  natural  right/'  **  drilling  people  into 
knowledge  and  virtue/'  '^  borrowing  measures   from  despotic 
governments/'  ''  not  suit  our  free  constitution/'  &c.    Those  who 
may  urge  such  objections  will  do  well  to  cast  their  eyes  on  our 
system  of  poor  laws^  a  system  the  excellence  of  which  it  was  for 
many  years  unpatriotic  to  doubt»  and  which  even  now  passes  with 
many  people  as  a  model  of  benevolence,  charity  and  humanity; 
and  consider  why  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor  is  less  **  tyrannical/'  less  ''  suitable  to  our  free  constitu- 
tion/' less  "  an  interference  with  natural  right/'  than  a  compulsory 
provisioa  for  the  education  of  the  poor.    Those  who  judge  of 
political  measures,  not  by  the  sound  of  obnoxious  epithets,  but 
by  the  good  or  evil  effects  which  they  either  produce  or  prevent, 
will  probably  be  inclined  to  agree  with   us  in  thinking,  that 
although  both  poor  laws  and  national  education  may  be  founded 
on  legal  compulsion,  the  one  system  is  beneficial  for  the  same 
reasons  that  the  other  is  perniabus.    The  one  has  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  rate  and  amount  of  the  taxation  on  which  it  depends, 
as  the  numbers  and  claims  of  the  paupers  augment,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  pauperism  is  more  completely  organized;  the  other  has  a 
tendency  to  diminish  the  rate  and  amount  of  its  taxation,  as  in 
each  succeeding  generation  the  pwrents  having  better  learnt  to 
estimate  the  benefits  of  education,  and  gained  the  industrious 
habits  which  it  inspires,  will  be  both  more  willing  and  able  to  pay 
for  the  schooling  of  their  children.     The  one  has  a  tendency  to 
generate  foresight,  prudence,  industry,  sobriety,  and  orderly  habits ; 
the  other,  to  generate  improvidence,  recklessness,  indolence,  pro- 
fligacy and  irregularity.    The  one  has  a  tendency  to  create  habits 
of  respect  to  the  law  and  the  magistrate,  to  teach  the  sacredness 
of  the  right  of  property,  and  to  strengthen  the  natural  affections; 
the  other  tends  to  break  the  links  which  bind  the  rich  to  the  poor, 
to  set  the  pauper  against  the  government  and  the  law,  to  encou* 
rage  insubordmation,  to  teach  that  the  wellbeing  of  the  pauper 
varies  directly  as  the  terror  of  the  rate-payer,  and  to  extmguish 
the  feelings  of  family  and  kindred.     Each  system  tends  to  move 
on  with  a  constantly  accelerated  velocity,  and  perpetually  to  widen 
the  sphere  of  its  operation;  but  the  increase  of  the  one  is  know* 
ledge,  industry,  wealth,  morality,  good  order  and  happiness;  the 
increase  of  the  other  is  ignorance,  vice,  misery,  idleness,  poverty, 
insurrection  and  national  ruin. 


(    sw  ) 

Art,  II. — 1.  Hisioire  de  la  Renaissance  de  la  Liberie  en  Italie, 
de  ses  progris,  de  sa  decadence,  et  de  sa  chdte,  par  J,  C.  L. 
Simonde  de  Sismondi.  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1832.  (The  same 
in  English,  under  the  title  of  A  History  of  the  Italian  Repub- 
lics, being  a  View  of  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Fall  of  Italian 
Freedom,  being  vol.  XXVII,  of  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia.) 

2.  Storia  Fiorentina  di  Ricordano  Malispini,  dalF  edUicaziom  di 
Firenze  al  1282>  seguitata  da  Giacotto  Malisptui^^o  al  1826. 
2  vols.  12mo«    Livorno,  1830. 

3.  Cronaca  Fiorentina  di  Messer  Dino  Comptgni,  dal  1280  al 
1312,  con  note  di  Antonio  Bopci.     ISroo.  JUvorooi  1830. 

4.  I$torie  Fioreniine  di  Niceol^  Machiavelli.  tt  vol.  KSino. 
Itelia,  1819* 

5.  Vita  di  Federigo  Barbarossa,  per  Mcsser  Cosimo  Bartoli^  con 
note.     l6mo.    Milano,  1829* 

6.  Storia  di  Milano  di  Pietro  Vcrri.  4  vol.  8vo.  Milano,  1824-5. 

?•  Istoria  d^ Italia,  antica  e  moderna,  del  Cavaliere  Luigi  Bossi. 
19  vol.  8vo.   Milano,  1819-23. 

Wb  look  upon  historical  abridgmentB  and  remmSs  as  we  do  iipoti 
maps  on  n  small  scale,  as  being  the  means  of  communicating  a 
general  though  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  great  outlines  of 
various  nations  and  countries,  and  of  preparing  the  mind  of  the 
student  for  deeper  investigation,  if  it  should  be  required.  To  ex- 
pect any  thing  more  from  an  abridgment  would  be  unreasonable. 
All  we  require  of  the  writer  is»  that  he  should  curtail  without  mn- 
tilating»  compress  without  disfiguring,  adhere  strictly  to  facts  and 
dates,  and  avoid  as  much  as  possible  all  redundancies  of  expres- 
sion, all  unnecessary  disquisitions  and  reflections.  The  style 
ought  to  approach  to  that  of  a  chronicle* 

M.  de  Sismondi's  '^  History  of  the  Italian  Republics  of  the 
Middle  Ages"  has  been  now  long  before  the  public.  Judgment 
has  been  pronounced  on  that  work,  and  upon  the  whole  it  has 
been  favourable.  Extensive  Information,  eloquence  of  style,  dis- 
crimination in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  an  immense  mul- 
titude of  details,*— these  and  other  valuable  requisites  of  a  great 
historical  work  have  been  acknowledged  in  it.  One  quality, 
however,  has  not  been  found  so  thoroughly  evident,  and  tnat  is, 
strict  impartiality.  M.  Sismondi's  liberal  ardour,  natural  enough 
at  the  time  he  wrote,  made  him^  enthusiastic  for  the  name  of 
liberty,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  substance.  This  has  been  re- 
marked by  several  of  bis  admirers,  by  men  attached  to  liberty,  but 
not  worshippers  of  every  fallacious  idol  that  has  been  set  up  at 
times  as  the  image  of  the  goddess.    Yet  in  M.  Sismondi's  great 
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work,  the  bias  was  in  his  judgment  oolj,  for  bis  nam^ye  was 
generally  impartial  and  conscientious,  and  the  reader  might  in^ 
dulge  in  a  good-tempered  smile  now  and  then  at  seeing  how  much 
his  facts  were  at  variance  with  his  conclusions.  But  in  the  abridg- 
ment now  before  us,  which  he  has  styled  the  "  History  of  Italian 
Freedom/'  most  of  the  instructive  details  have  been  necessarily 
left  out,  while  the  predilections  of  the  author  are  set  forth  with  all 
the  dogmatism  of  a  preorganized  system.  The  manner  of  it  has 
too  much  the  tone  of  a  special  pleading.  The  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury that  has  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  volumes  of 
M.  Sisraondi's  great  work^  might,  one  would  have  thought,  have 
somewhat  sobered  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ivriter,  without  affecting 
his  liberal  principles;  but  to  our  sin-prise  we  have  found  a  greater 
aopearance  of  juvenility  in  the  present  than  in  the  former  work. 
Has  the  sun  of  July,  1830,  had  any  influence  in  producing  this 
effect? — that  sun  whose  light  has  proved  a  safe  guidance  to  those 
who  have  availed  themselves  of  it  m  sober  earnestness  to  find  their 
way,  while  to  many  others,  and  some  of  them  able  men  too,  it  has 
been  but  an  ignis  fatuus^  leading  them  astray  into  the  wilds  of 
abstract  fancies^  and  of  stale,  unprofitable  and  long  exploded 
achemes. 

However  this  may  be,  we  cannot  approve  of  the  sententious 
tone  of  M.  Sismondi's  abridgment,  and  we  shall  always  reeoan- 
mend  our  friends  not  to  form  their  judgment  by  this  shorter  pub- 
lication, but  to  refer  to  his  really  valuable  and  instructive  *^  His- 
tory of  the  Italian  Republics  of  the  Middle  Ages."  And  as 
several  of  the  old  chronielers  of  those  times  have  been  lately  re- 
produced in  Italy,  we  have  placed  them  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  in  which  we  purpose  to  exhibit,  in  as  brief  space  as  pos- 
sible, a  progressive  view  of  the  rise,  decline  and  fall  of  the  Italian 
free  cities,  exemplified  in  the  history  of  two  of  the  principal  ones, 
Milan  and  Florence. 

The  Italian  cities  were,  under  the  Longobards,  subject  to  their 
respective  dukes,  who,  like  all  the  other  men  in  authority,  be- 
longed to  the  conquering  nation.  The  Italians,  or  Romans  as  they 
were  then  called,  had  no  share  in  the  civil  government,  but  in  the 
capacity  of  clerks^  filled  most  of  the  offices  and  dignities  of  the 
church.  After  the  fall  of  the  Longobards,  Charlemagne  and  his 
successors,  who  favoured  the  church  and  had  been  favoured  by  it, 
gave  temporal  power  to  the  bishops  and  abbots,  bestowed  on 
them  feudal  tenures,  and  in  many  instances  made  them  counts  or 
governors  of  the  city  and  territory  where  their  sees  lay.  Mean- 
time the  lay-vassals  of  the  crown  were  multiplied,  through  the 
policy  of  the  first  Carlovingian  monarchs,  and  numerous  counts, 
marquises  and  barons  arose  all  over  the  countiy.    It  is  well 
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known  how  these  feadal  tennresy  which  were  at  first  held  during 
pleasure,  or  at  most  for  life,  became  hereditary  in  the  families  of 
the  holders  during  the  weak  and  distracted  reigns  of  the  later 
Carlovingian  emperors,  and  how  the  great  feudatories,  in  order  to 
strengthen  themselves,  granted  snb*infeudations  to  dieir  respective 
vassals,  thus  usurping  the  powers  of  the  crown.  Hoice  a  swarm 
of  nobles,  or  mUkes,  in  every  district,  and  a  marked  distinction 
between  them  and  the  villeins  or  roturien,  who  were  Aree  but  ig- 
noble. The  land  was  divided  chiefly  among  the  former,  Mrho 
cultivated  it  by  means  of  their  serfs  or  their  freedmen  (aUkmi), 
There  were  also  free  landed  proprietors,  who  were  not  noUe,  not 
being  possessed  of  a  fief,  but  who  had  allodial  property ;  these 
were  called  arimamn.  The  cities  were  inhabited  chiefly  by  men 
bom  free,  though  not  noble,  or  who  had  obtained  their  freedom, 
and  who  carried  on  trades  and  professions,  and  they  increased 
rapidly  in  numbers,  industry  and  importance. 

The  Archbishops  of  Milan  exercised  an  almost  sovereign  ju- 
risdiction over  the  city  in  the  ninth  and  tentfi  centuries;  always, 
however,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  or  King  of  Italy,  who  gave 
them  the  investiture  as  their  first  vassals  in  the  Italian  king&m. 
As  such  they  raised  their  contingents  of  militia,  and  even  ap- 
peared personally  in  the  field,  either  at  the  call  of  their  sovereign, 
or  more  frequently  upon  their  own  account,  to  extend  their  power 
over  neighbouring  districts.  Thus  we  find  Amulph  making  war 
against  the  Marquis  of  Asti,  and  Heribert  against  the  town  of 
Lodi.  The  kin^  of  Italy  of  the  Carlovingian  race,  as  well  as 
their  successors,  Berengjarius,  Hugo  of  Provence,  Othoof  Saxony, 
were  elected  by  the  bishops  and  the  great  feudatories  of  Italy, 
who,  through  jealousy  of  each  other,  generally  chose  a  foreigner, 
and  at  last  accustomed  themselves  to  accept  as  their  kiug^  him 
whom  the  Germans  had  elected  their  emperor,  preferring  a  distant 
and  generally  absent  sovereign  to  a  native  and  a  resident  one. 
From  the  time  of  Otho  I.,  who  was  called  in  by  the  Italians  as  an 
umpire,  the  elective  crown  of  Germany  became  annexed,  in  the 
niinds  of  the  people,  with  the  iron  crown  of  Italy  and  widi  &e 
imperial  dignity. 

The  political  system  of  Milan  and  other  towns  of  North  Italy 
was  composed  at  that  time  of  the  nobles  or  great  vassals,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  the  archbishop  or  bishop,  and  of  the  principal 
citizens,  who  had  a  share  in  the  election  of  their  own  magistrates, 
called  scabini,  and  who  constituted  a  sort  of  council  to  the 
count  or  bishop.  This,  however,  was  far  from  constituting  a  re- 
public ;  it  was  more  like  a  military  aristocracy.  The  towns,  or 
the  counts  for  them,  obtained  leave  to  raise  walls  and  fortifications 
for  their  defence  against  the  incursions  of  the  Sarncens  and  Hun- 
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garians.  As  to  the  municipal  charters^  or  franchises  granted  to  the 
towns  by  Otho,  there  is  not,  as  Mr.  Hallam  justly  observes*  any 
evidence  pf  the  fact*  The  emperors  or  kings  appointed  to  the 
seesi  the  old  right  of  election  by  the  clergy  and  the  people 
having  been  obliterated  by  the  bishops  having  become  feudatories* 
They  also  appointed,  from  time  to  time*  their  mmi  or  commis- 
aionersy  who  were  often  Italian  nobles,  and  sometimes  archbi^ 
shops,  to  represent  them. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  we  begin  to  find  dis« 
cord'  in  Milan  between  the  various  classes  of  its  population.  In 
1035,  the  vahassori  or  inferior  nobles,  of  whom  there  were  many 
gradations,  owing  to  the  absurd  extension  of  sub-tenures,  arose 
in  arms  against  the  great  nobles,  and  particularly  against  the 
Archbishop  Heribert,  a  haughty  but  talented  prelate.  The 
latter  defeated  them,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  city.  The  nial*- 
contents  were  joined  by  the  inhabitants  of  some  neighbouring 
districts.  The  emperor  Conrad  coming  to  Italy  the  following 
year,  deposed  and  imprisoned  Heribert;  the  latter,  however,  con* 
trived  to  make  his  escape,  and  returned  to  Milan,  where  he  was 
joyfully  received  by  the  clergy,  the  nobles  and  the  people,  and 
where  he  remained,  in  spite  of  the  emperor's  deposition,  of  the 
Pope's  excommunication,  and  of  the  attacks  of  the  neighbouring 
princes  or  great  feudatories,  to  whom  Conrad  had  entrusted  the 
charge  of  reducing  Milan  by  force.  On  this  occasion  Heribert 
called  out  to  arms  men  from  every  district  of  the  town,  withoui 
distinction  of  condition,  which  was  another  step  towards  popular 
ascendancy^  the  use  of  arms  having  been  deemed  till  then  a  pri- 
vilege of  toe  nobles  or  milites.  It  was  on  this  occasion  also  that 
Heribert  first  introduced,  the  Carrocciot  in  imitation  of  the  ark  of 
the  Israelites,  and  which  became  afterwards  the  emblem  of  popu*- 
lar  independence.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Hallam  observes,  the  episcopal 
governmept  of  Milan  and  other  cities  laid  the  foundations  of  theii' 
subsequent  independence. 

In  1041,  an  aflray  took  place  between  the  p/e&etan^  or  burghers 
and  the  nobles,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  long  struggle 
between  these  two  classes.  One  of  the  former  was  one  day 
struck  and  wounded  by  one  of  the  mUites,  others  took  the  part  of 
the  sofferer,  and  lastly  the  whole  of  the  plebeians  united  against 
the  nobles,  of  whose  insults  and  vexations  they  complain^.    On 

*  M.  Sismondi  himself  acknowledges  "  that  the  manicipal  Kovernments  of  the  towns 
grew  silently  under  Otho  and  bis  descendants,  witboot  anj^  charter  attesting  their  Icgi- 
timacj  i'  and  in  anotlier  place  "  a  veil  covers  the  first  epoch  of  the  history  of  the  Free 
Towns,  and  there  is  no  historian  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  cenlaries  who  hat  traced  their 
progress;  the  citixens  slowly  and  gradaally  appropriated  to  themselves  the  prerogatives 
of  the  sovereign,  not  wishing  to  attract  attention  to  their  cncnMchroents.*' — Repub,  Itat* 
ToK  u  pp.  98  and  380. 
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diis  occasion,  Lanzo,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  pnt  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  people,  a  furions  battle  was  fought  in  the  streets,  and  the 
nobles  were  obliged  'to  go  out  with  their  families.  The  Arcb* 
bishop  Heribert,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  contest,  also  with- 
drew. The  nobles,  then  joined  by  others,  formed  a  blockade 
round  Milan,  which  continued  nearly  three  years,  during  which 
the  inhabitants  suffered  so  much,  says  the  chronicler  Gandolph, 
that  the  survivors  looked  "  like  living  skeletons."  Lanzo  having 
obtained  promises  of  succour  from  the  Emperor  Henry  HI., 
represented  to  the  nobles  that  it  was  better  for  both  parties  to 
avoid  the  interference  of  armed  strangers,  and  brought  about  a 
pacification  in  1044.  The  nobles  returned,  and  high  and  low 
agreed  to  live  in  harmony.  In  fact  the  nobles  formed  the  nerve 
of  the  militia,  they  were  the  only  cavalry,  and  their  acquaintance 
with  the  world  made  them  useful  also  in  the  councils. 

In  1059  fresh  troubles  arose  against  the  Archbishop  Gaido,  <m 
account  of  the  married  clergy,  whom  the  Council  of  Pam,  in 
1021,  had  ordered  to  leave  their  wives*-a  decree  which  was  not, 
however,  strictly  enforced.  Hildebrand,  afterwards  Gregory  VII., 
induced  Pope  Stephen  IX.  to  declare  the  state  of  marriage  in- 
compatible with  holy  orders,  and  that  all  wives  of  priests  were 
concubines.  This  decree  created  the  greatest  tumult  in  Milan. 
Many  of  the  clergy  of  that  city  lived  in  a  state  of  matrimony,  and 
they  refused  to  leave  their  lawful  wives.  A  zealot,  called  Arialdo, 
excited  the  people  against  the  married  clergy,  and  against  the 
archbishop,  who  favoured  them.  This  contention  lasted  for 
thirty  years,  and  occasioned  the  greatest  disorders.  Then  came 
the  long  struggle  between  Gregory  VII.  and  Henry  IV.  about  the 
investitures.  This  famous  contest  filled  up  the  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  century,  during  which  little  is  known  of  the  internal  affaire 
of  the  cities,  all  the  attention  of  the  chroniclers  being  engrossed 
by  tho^great  events  between  the  church  and  the  empire.  M.  Sis- 
mondi  passes  over  this  period  of  about  half  a  century  at  one  leap.* 
The  great  nobles  of  Lombardy  were  mostly  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  the  emperor,  whilst  in  Tuscany  and  other  neighbouring  districts 
south  of  the  Po,  the  celebrated  Countess  Matilda  supported  the 
pope.  Most  of  the  bishops  of  Lombardy,  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Ravenna  at  their  head,  who  had  been  excommunicated  by  the 
pope  in  the  council  of  Rome,  as  a  simoniac,  sided  with  the  empe- 

*  Even  in  hit  larger  worli  he  hat  leaped,  as  he  saji  liimielf,  over  a  space  of  se- 
venty jears,  from  the  insurrection  of  Lanto  till  the  war  of  Milan  with  Como.  In  vol.  i. 
p.  41 S,  he  says,  that  all  the  Italian  contemporary  historians  are  silent  on  the  internal 
ftffairt  of  (he  towns  and  on  the  march  of  liberty.  Yet  this  was  the  epoch  in  which 
thatlibertv  was  established,  and  in  a  worli  of  minute  research  he  ought  to  have  collected 
details  which  would  throw  some  light  at  least  on  the  progress  of  affairs.  Verri  and 
Bossi  have  mentioned  some,  which  we  have  extracted. 
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ror.  The  disgraceful  scene  at  Canosssi  where  Henry  was  so  Qn« 
generously  treated  by  the  haughty  pontiff*  seems  to  have  raised  s| 
general  cry  of  indignation  diroughout  Lombardy,  among  both  high 
and  low.  In  the  desultory  wai^re  between  the  Countess  and  the 
Lombards,  we  find  a  bishop  of  Pavia,  at  the  head  of  his  militia* 
taken  prisoner  by  the  former.  However,  Henry's  party  becoming 
weaker  in  Lombardy,  especially  after  the.  rebellion  of  his  son 
Conrad,  the  cities  of  Milan,  I«odi,  Cremona,  &c,  formed  an  alli- 
ance for  twenty  years  with  Countess  Matilda  and  her  second  bus* 
band  Guelfo,  in  1093.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  inde- 
pendenceof  the  cities,  which,  in  the  precarious  state  of  the  emperor's 
authority,  acknowledging  no  longer  his  missi  or  vicars,  and  f^r 
similar  reasons  paying  little  deference  to  the  bishops,  who  were 
excommunicated  by  one  pope  and  confirmed  by  the  anti-pope, 
sometimes  appointed  by  Henry  and  sometimes  by  his  son  Conrad^ 
and  even  by  the  Countess  Matilda,  elected  magistrates  from 
among  their  citizens.  These  were  styled  consuls,  a  name  sug* 
gested  by  recollections,  or  rather  traditions,  of  republican  Rome.* 
But  in  the  Italian  cities  of  the  middle  ages,  the  spirit  of  freedom* 
restricted  within  narrow  limits,  had  all  the  ezclusiveness  of  a 
municipality  or  corporation.  The  country  people  never  had  any 
share  in  the  government,  which  was  centred  in  the  citizens  of  the 
chief  towns,  as  has  been  the  case  till  lately  in  most  of  the  cantoai 
of  Switzerland.f 

The  consuls  administered  justice  and  commanded  the  militia; 
they  were  chosen  among  the  three  orders  of  nobles,  vavassors,  and 
plebeians  or  burghers.  The  word  people,  paputus,  sometimes 
also  styled  commune,  meant,  as  in  ancient  Rome,  the  whole  of  the 
community,  and  not  merely  the  lower  order.  The  rural  nobles 
inscribed  themselves  among  the  citizens,  and  came  to  live,  at  least 
part  of  the  year,  in  the  city,  and  thus  were  enabled  to  participate 
in  the  offices  of  government.  A  council  of  Credenza,  or  "  trust," 
composed  of  a  certain  number  of  citizens  of  the  various  classes, 
formed  a  sort  of  ministry,  whose  deliberations  were  secret.  The 
mode  of  election  of  these  authorities,  their  numbers,  and  the 
duration  of  their  offices,  are  to  us  unknown.^:  The  general 
assembly,  or  comitia  of  the  people,  called  also  parliament,  which 
was  convoked  on  certain  important  occasions  by  the  sound  of  a 

*  Jtf.  Sismondi  asiumes,  or  leems  to  Msome,  for  hit  roode  of  expreasion  is  y/etj 
▼agae,  that  it  was  when  Otlio  I*  granted  charters  to  the  cities,  that  they  appointed  the 
consuls.  But  no  consols  appear  before  the  twelfth  century.  The  peopU  are  mentioned, 
and  later,  the  common  council  of  the  whole  city,  bat  no  consols. 

t  See  the  artida  on  Switzerland,  For.  Q.  R.  No.  zvii. 

t  Oliirardacci,  the  best  historian  of  Bologna,  as  Sismondi  acknowledges,  in  his  large 
work,  found  it  impossible  to  discover  bow  the  consuls  were  elected  in  that  city.— 
HUt.  Rfpub.  ItaU  f  ol.  il  p.  t55. 
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bell,  to  give  their  consent  by  acclamation  to  some  measure  already 
approved  of  by  the  council,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  per- 
manent feature  of  the  government.  There  was  no  distinction  in 
fact  between  the  judicial  and  the  executive  powers — no  real 
legislative  assembly,  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  right  of  making 
laws  was  still  considered  as  a  prerogative  of  the  king,  assisted 
by  the  magnates  or  great  feudatories,  and  by  the  judges,  at  the 
J3iets  held  for  this  purpose  at  Roncaglia.  Laws  were  few  in 
those  times,  and  written  constitution  there  was  none.  The  con- 
suls enforced  the  customs  and  precedents,  comuetudities  et  umu 
These  customs  and  precedents  were  collected  at  last  in  1216,  a 
century  later  than  the  time  we  are  speaking  of^  in  a  body  or  code, 
and  made  public  at  Milan  and  other  cities. 

The  cities  continued  to  acknowledge  the  king's  sovereignty 
over  Italy,  his  right  of  exacting  military  service,  of  giving  Uie 
investiture  of  feudal  tenures,  of  sending  judges,  who  were  called 
royal  and  imperial,  distinct  from  the  magistrates  of  the  people, 
and  of  demanding  theyocferum  or  tribute,  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  person  and  retinue  while  residing  in  the  country ;  and  lastly, 
of  sending  from  time  to  time  his  misii  or  vicars,  who  represented 
the  royal  person. 

Such  was  the  form  of  government  of  Milan  and  other  Lom* 
bard  cities,  properly  so  called,  between  the  Adige,  the  Ticino, 
and  the  Po,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  Those  on 
the  left  of  the  Adige  remained  under  the  rule  of  their  principal 
nobles,  and  the  cities  of  Montferrat,  and  other  districts  to  the 
west  of  the  Ticino,  were  for  a  century  after  under  the  govern- 
ment of  their  bishops,  of  the  Counts  of  Montferrat,  or  of  the 
Malaspina. 

The  Lombard  cities,  now  in  undisturbed  possession  of  their 
liberties,  began  to  exhibit  the  same  fatal  spirit  of  ambition  as  that 
of  their  former  counts  and  bishops  of  the  preceding  century. 
Milan  and  Pavia,  only  twenty  miles  distant,  were  rivals  from  the 
time  of  the  Longobards,  and  Cremona,  which  was  the  third  great 
city  of  Lombardy,  was  also  jealous  of  Milan.  But  before  they 
turned  their  arms  against  each  other,  they  began  attacking  their 
weaker  neighbours.  Cremona  attacked  Crema,  Pavia  attacked 
Tortona,  and  Milan  assailed  Lodi  and  Novara.  The  towns 
attacked  by  one  city  had  recourse  to  the  protection  of  the  other. 
At  last  all  Lombardy  was  divided  between  two  parties:  one,  of 
which  Milan  was  at  the  head,  included  Brescia,  Crema  and  Tor- 
tona; and  the  opposite  one  consisted  of  Pavia,  Cremona,  Lodi 
and  Como.  But  it  was  not  ambition  alone  that  led  them  to  fight: 
it  was  an  exuberance  of  animal  courage,  a  wanton  pride  off  phy- 
sical strength.    There  were  challenges  sent  from  ci^  to  city  Mi 
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the  same  manner  as  for  a  public  tournament,  a  kind  of  wholesale 
duelling,  to  decide  which  of  the  two  people  was  the  most  valiant. 
Something  of  this  spirit  may  be  seen  in  our  days,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  in  the  villages  and  at  the  fairs  of  Ireland.  Well  may  Mr. 
Hallani  say*  that  "  we  cannot  extend  our  sympathy  for  the  free 
institutions  of  the  Italian  cities  to  the  national  conduct  of  those 
Uttle  republics.  Their  love  of  freedom  was  alloyed  by  that  rest- 
less spirit,  from  which  a  democracy  is  seldom  exempt — of  tyran- 
nizing over  weaker  neighbours.  They  played  over  again  the  tragedy 
of  ancient  Greece,  with  all  its  circumstances  of  inveterate  hatred^ 
unjust  ambition,  and  atrocious  retaliation^  though  with  less  con- 
summate actors  upon  the  scene." 

The  emperors  had  formerly  repeatedly  interfered  to  restore  peace 
between  neighbours,  but  after  the  war  of  the  investituresi  their 
authority  had  become  almost  null,  and  thus  a  check  was  lost,  which 
had  not  been  without  its  utility.  The  people  of  Milan  had  had 
frequent  disputes  with  tliose  of  Lodi,  as  early  as  the  time  of  the 
old  archbishop  Heribert,  who  had  forced  on  the  latter  by  amis 
a  bishop  of  his  own  choice :  hence  a  mutual  rancour,  which 
lasted  for  more  than  a  century,  and  in  the  end  proved  fatal  to  both 
cities.  In  ]  107»  the  Milanese  began  to  make  war  upon  Lodi ; 
destroyed  the  harvests  regularly  for  four  years,  and  at  last,  in 
June»  1111,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  town,  which  the  in* 
habitants,  weakened  by  famine,  had  no  longer  the  power  to  defend; 
they  killed  many  of  them,  plundered  the  rest  witliout  mercy,  razed 
the  buildings,  and  distributed  the  survivors  between  six  villages. 
The  spot  where  this  miserable  tragedy  took  place  is  still  known 
by  the  name  of  Lodi  vecchio,  or  Old  Lodi.  On  their  side,  die 
people  of  Pavia  took  Tortona,  and  burnt  it.  In  1 1 18  the  Milan- 
ese began  a  furious  war  against  Como,  which  lasted  ten  years,  and 
has  been  compared  by  a  contemporary  poet  to  the  Trojan  war.* 
This  war  originated  iu  the  dispute  of  the  investitures.  The 
people  of  Como  had  a  bishop,  Guido  by  name,  who  had  been 
named  by  the  pope,  while  the  emperor  and  the  anti-pope  had 
appointed  to  the  see  Gandulph,  a  noble  of  Milan.  The  latter, 
endeavouring  to  force  himself  into  his  rival's  diocese,  was  attacked 
by  Guido  and  his  partisans,  and  taken  prisoner,  while  several 
Milanese  nobles  who  were  with  him  were  killed.  Their  friends 
at  Milan  spread  their  blood-stained  garments  on  the  square  be- 
fore the  cathedral,  and  the  archbishop  shut  the  gates  before  the 
people,  saying  that  he  would  not  open  them  unless  they  promised 
to  avenge  the  church  and  their  country.     The  Milanese  marched 

*  Camaaui,  sen  de  bello  Comen*!,  anony muda  Poema.  Muratori,  Rerom  Ital.  Script. 
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against  Conio.  The  people  of  the  latter,  supported  by  the 
neighbouring  mountaineers,  resisted  for  a  long  time  the  forces 
not  only  of  Milan,  but  of  most  of  the  other  towns  of  Lombardj, 
bat  having  lost  their  bishop,  Guido,  they  at  last  submitted  in 
1127;  their  walls  were  razed,  and  they  submitted  to  pay  tribute 
to  Milan^  and  serve  the  latter  in  all  its  wars. 

About  this  time  the  succession  to  the  imperial  crown,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Henry  V.  was  disputed  between  Lotharius,  Duke 
of  Saxonyi  allied  to  the  house  of  Welf,  or  of  Bavaria,  and  Con- 
rad of  Hohenstauffen,  connected  with  the  house  of  Franconiai 
called  also  of  Weiblingen,  from  the  name  of  a  castle  out  of 
which  it  originally  issued.  These  two  names,  slightly  altered 
into  those  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  became  afterwards  the  re- 
soective  appellations  of  the  Italian  friends  and  enemies  of  die 
Hohenstaufien  dyuasty. 

During  the  reigns  of  Lotharius  and  of  his  competitor  and 
successor,  Conrad,  the  Italian  cities  were  left  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  their  turbulent  independence  and  private  feuds«  But  in 
1 152,  a  man  of  a  different  stamp  from  his  predecessors,  Frederic 
of  Hohenstauffen,  was  chosen  by  the  electors  of  Germany  to 
succeed  his  uncle  Conrad.  In  1154,  be  crossed  the  Alps,  in 
order  to  receive  the  Italian  crown. 

Frederic,  on  his  accession,  found  that  the  Italian  cities  not 
only  bad  encroached  on  the  prerogatives  of  his  predecessors, 
but  made  a  most  mischievous  use  of  their  newly  acquired  inde- 
pendence ;  that  they  not  only  did  not  respect  the  rights  of  the 
.empire,  but  trampled  upon  those  of  their  own  countrymen  and 
neighbours,  whose  towns  they  attacked,  whose  property  they 
plundered,  whose  lives  they  sacrificed.  His  ears  rang  with 
lamentations  from  Italian  exiles,  who  claimed  protection  and 
redress  against  the  tyranny  of  a  few  dominant  cities.  Two  citi- 
sens  of  Lodi  appeared  foremost  among  the  supplicants,  as  the 
fate  of  their  country  was  the  hardest  of  all.  Frederic  considered 
that  such  a  state  of  things  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  continue. 
He  thought  that  the  people  of  Lodi,  after  forty-two  years  bond- 
age, ought  to  be  emancipated,  and  be  allowed  to  rebuild  their 
town,  and  he  summoned  the  Milanese  to  desist  from  tormenting 
them  any  longer.  The  latter  insolently  refused,  and  war  began. 
Frederic  attacked  first  the  smaller  refractory  towns.  Asti,  which 
had  revolted  against  its  bishop,  was  burnt,  after  the  inhabitants  bad 
abandoned  it.  Frederic  next  summoned  those  of  Tortona  to 
renounce  the  alliance  of  Milan,  which  they  refused  to  do.  War  was 
carried  on  in  those  times  with  much  inhumanity  on  all  sides^  yet 
if  we  compare  the  conduct  of  Frederic  towards  those  whom  he 
considered  his  revolted  subjects,  with  that  of  several  belligerent 
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powers  in  our  own  times,  with  that,  for  instance,  of  Napoleon's 
generals  towards  the  Spaniards  and  the  Tyrolese,  who  refused  to 
submit  to  bis  sway,  we  shall  judge  less  severely  the  conqueror 
of  the  12th  century.  After  an  obstinate  defence,  the  citizens  of 
Tortona  were  allowed  to  go  out  unmolested,  taking  with  theni 
all  they  could  carry,  and  to  proceed  wherever  they  pleased.  It 
is  a  well  authenticated  fact^  that  most  of  the  barbarities  committed 
at  the  sieges  of  Tortona,  Crema,  and  Milan,  were  perpetrated 
by  the  Italian  auxiliaries  of  the  emperor,  by  the  people  of  Pavia, 
and  Cremona,  who  thus  satisfied  their  old  grudge  against  their 
neighbours. 

Frederic,  on  his  return  from  Rome,  where  he  had  been  crowned 
in  the  midst  of  a  revolt  and  fighting  in  the  streets,  found  the 
people  of  Spoleto  in  arms  to  oppose  his  passage.  They  had 
already  before  arrested  Count  Guerra,  one  of  the  emperor's  tntsst,  on 
bis  passage,  and  they  refused  to  release  him.  They  also  refused 
to  pay  Uti^foderum,  or  customary  allowance  for  provision  to  the 
emperor  and  his  suite.  An  obstinate  fight  ensued,  but  at  last  the 
Germans  entered  the  town  and  set  fire  to  it,  and  the  inhabitants 
escaped  to  the  mountains.*  Sismondi,  in  relating  this  event,  says, 
"  that  the  citizens  of  Spoleto  not  having  supplied  with  sufficient 
promptitude  the  provisions  that  Frederic  demanded,  he  attacked, 
took  and  burnt  the  city"  .  .  .  and  that  he  showed  his  barbarity 
"  by  every  where  on  his  passage  spreading  havoc  and  desolation." 
— Histoire  de  la  Liberte,  vol.  i.  p.  60.  He  says  nothing  of  the 
other  provocations,  of  the  arrest  of  Count  Guerra,  of  the  absolute 
refusal  of  the  citizens  to  supply  the  foderum,  and  of  their  having 
come  out  to  dispute  with  him  the  only  road  by  which  his  army 
could  pass. 

Meantime,  the  Milanese  were  devastating  with  fire  and  sword 
the  lands  of  their  neighbours  of  Pavia  and  Novara,  after  which 
they  again  visited  with  their  vengeance  the  defenceless  people  of 
Lodi,  in  the  six  hamlets  in  which  they  had  confined  them.  They 
imperiously  ordered  every  one  of  them  to  swear  implicit  obedi- 
ence to  Milan,  foreseeing  that  the  contest  with  Frederic  would 
be  soon  renewed,  and  that  the  people  of  I^di  might  become 
auxiliaries  to  the  emperor.  It  is  some  consolation  in  reading  the 
histoiy  of  those  times,  to  find  that  the  faith  of  an  oath  was  scru- 
pulously respected.  The  Lodesans  refused  to  take  the  oath,  un- 
less it  was  coupled  with  the  clause  "  saving  always  their  fidelity 
to  the  emperor.  Upon  this  the  Milanese  stripped  the  houses  of 
the  Lodesans  of  their  remaining  moveables,  and  gave  them  two 
days  more  to  decide.     At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  Mi- 

•  BoMi,  vol.  «▼•  p.  450*    Bartoli,  ViU  di  Bubsrona*  p|».  77—79. 
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lanese  consuls  found  the  houses  empty*  the  poor  people  having 
left  them*  to  wander  as  outcasts  rather  than  forswear  themselves. 
Most  of  them  retired  to  Pizzighettone,  and  the  Milanese  burnt 
the  villages.*  We  find  no  allusion  to  this  new  act  of  barbarity 
in  Sismondi*s  abridgment,  although  he  had  mentioned  it  in  his 
former  work,  calling  it  a  civil  war!  A  civil  war,  when  there  was 
no  shadow  of  resistance  on  one  side,  as  he  himself  acknowledges. 
But  he  says  that  *'  the  Lodesans  were  determined  to  revolt/'i" 
Against  whom  ?  Against  their  oppressors,  who  had  plundered 
them,  destroyed  their  city,  and  reduced  them  to  misery.  And 
when  the  avenger  came,  Sismondi  says  that  the  Milanese  drew 
closer  their  bonds  of  alliance  with  Brescia  and  Piacenza,  which 
towns  had  declared  for  Milan  and  liberty  ! 

Frederic  returned  in  1 158,  and  a  multitude  of  Italians  from 
the  oppressed  towns  flocked  to  his  standard.  He  told  his  Ger- 
man barons,  "  that  he  was  forced  into  this  new  war  by  the  irre- 
verent madness,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  Milanese,  who  had  driven 
from  their  homes,  and  deprived  of  the  domestic  endearment  of 
dieir  wives  and  children  a  number  of  those  refugees  whom  they 
now  saw  before  them,  and  who  had  come  in  their  distress  to 
claim  his  protection." — Bartoli,  p.  123. 

The  history  of  the  sieges  of  Milan  and  of  Crema  is  well  known : 
horrid  cruelties  were  committed  by  both  parties.  We  are  no 
great  admirers,  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  who  was  after  all  but  a 
splendid  barbarian.  Milan  was  at  last  obliged  to  surrender  at 
discretion  in  March,  1162.  The  emperor  ordered  all  the  inha- 
bitants to  leave  the  town,  carrying  away  what  they  could.  Their 
personal  liberty  and  their  lands  were  left  to  them.  A  certain 
number  of  hostages,  however,  were  sent  into  Germany,  the  family 
Visconti  among  others.  The  city  was  then  given  up  to  plunder, 
and  afterwards  sentenced  to  be  razed,  according  to  the  lex  talionis. 
Milan  was  treated  as  it  had  treated  Lodi.  The  people  of  Cre- 
mona, Pavia,  Novara,  Como,  Lodi,  and  of  Seprio  and  Martesana, 
charged  themselves  readily  with  the  execution  of  this  decree. 
Each  of  these  people  had  a  district  allotted  to  them,  and  they 
destroyed  all,  except  some  of  the  churches.  The  story  of  plough- 
ing tlte  ground  and  manuring  it  with  salt  is  a  fable.  Indeed,  the 
work  of  demolition  could  never  have  been  so  complete  as  to  allow 
of  this.  Of  the  inhabitants,  the  wealthier  took  refuge  in  the 
neighbouring  towns,  the  rest  built  themselves  five  villages  on  their 
own  territory  .J 

*  fiosst,  vol.  XIV,  Otto  Morena,  Vita  di  Barbarossa,  and  Ha]laiii*s  Middle  Ages, 
f  Hist,  des  Republiques  Italienncs,  toI.  ii.  p.  87. 

i  Milan  had  been  totally  destroyed  once  before  in  538  by  the  Goths  and  the  Bor- 
gundiansi  commanded  by  Uraja,  General  of  Viliges,  King  of  the  former,  when  all 
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Down  to  tfaia  period,  the  impartial  reader,  although  he  may 
deplore  the  catastrophe  of  Milan,  cannot  but  acknowledge  that 
the  citizens  had  brought  their  calamities  upon  themselves  by  their 
ambition,  their  turbulence,  and  their  cruel  oppression  of  their 
weaker  neighbours.  But  after  the  stern  retribution  was  inflicted, 
a  change  takes  place  in  the  character  of  the  respective  parties ; 
the  conquerors  abuse  their  triumph,  and  the  former  oppressors 
become  the  oppressed,  without  having  committed  any  fresh  offence. 
Frederic  had  returned  to  Germany,  but  his  officers,  his  podestas, 
whom  he  had  now  placed  every  where,  treated  the  Milanese  out^ 
casts  with  the  most  unsparing  severity.  Only  one*third  (Bartoli 
says  one  niitth,  but  this  seems  an  exaggeration,)  of  their  income,  of 
the  produce  of  their  lands,  was  left  to  them,  the  rest  was  exacted 
by  the  imperial  delegates.  Nor  were  Cremona  and  the  other 
towns  of  the  imperial  party  much  better  treated,  although  they 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  consuls.  Besides  the  regal  dues,  there 
were  taxes  on  corn  mills,  fishermen  were  obliged  to  give  one  third 
of  their  fish,  no  one  was  allowed  to  go  hunting  or  hawking  with- 
out a  license.  To  all  these  and  other  grievances  the  people  sub- 
mitted, waiting  for  the  return  of  the  emperor  into  Italy*  He 
came  in  October,  1 163 ;  he  heard  the  complaints  and  supplica-* 
tions  of  the  Milanese  who  threw  themselves  on  a  rainy  day  m  the 
muddy  road  on  his  passage,  and  he  seemed  moved ;  but  he  neglected 
or  forgot  to  give  redress,  being  then  engaged  in  his  differences 
with  Pope  Alexander  III.  Year  after  year  passed,  and  the  ex- 
actions continued  ;  the  cities  on  the  left  of  the  Adi^e  were  the 
first  to  show  refractory  symptoms,  but  at  last  the  cities  of  Lom- 
bardy  formed  a  league,  in  1 167»  to  protect  each  other  against 
foreign  aggression,  with  the  usual  clause :  salva  tamen  imperatoris 
fideliiate.  It  was  then  resolved  to  rebuild  Milan,  a  resolution  in 
which  even  Cremona,  forgetting  for  the  moment  all  old  feuds, 
joined,  all  except  Pavia,  Lodi,  and  Como.  On  the  27th  of  April 
the  militias  of  the  various  towns  escorted  back  the  Milanese  emi- 
grants to  their  ruined  city,  and  assisted  them  in  rebuilding  the 
walls.  Milan  arose  from  its  ashes.  The  Lombard  league  built 
Alessandria,  thus  called  from  the  name  of  their  protector  the 
Pope,  as  a  check  upon  Pavia  and  Asti.  Frederic  was  foiled  in  his 
attempt  to  dissolve  this  league,  and  he  left  Italy  in  1 168,  pursued 
by  his  enemies  as  far  as  the  Alps.  He  remained  absent  for  seven 
years,  engrossed  by  the  affairs  of  Germany.  This  seasonable  re- 
spite was  well  employed  by  the  Lombards.    The  number  of  towns 

Uie  male  popalation  was  butchered,  including  infants.  Hie  women  were  given  as 
slaves  to  the  Burgundinns,  whom  Bossi  considers  as  having  formed  the  chief  stock 
from  which  the  new  population  afterwards  arose,  the  old  mixed  Insubrian  and  Koman 
owe  baviBg  been  destroyed  in  the  massacre. 
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which  Joined  the  league  increased  to  fifteen,  fonning  a  chain 
extending  from  the  March  of  Treviso  to  the  hilU  of  Moutferrat. 
Lodi  was  forcibly  compelled  to  join  it.  Pavia  alone  stood  out 
for  the  emperor.  The  towns  engaged  to  assist  each  other  in  the 
defence  of  the  privileges  they  had  enjoyed  a  tempore  Henrid  Regis 
UMfHe  ad  introUum  imperaiorii  Frederid*  Mr.  Hallam  thinks, 
and  we  believe  justly,  that  the  Henry  here  alluded  to  was  the  last 
of  that  name,  or  Henry  V„  as  it  was  under  his  weak  reign  that 
the  towns  had  first  assumed  the  rights  of  independence.  They 
now  reinstated  their  consular  governments*  A  federal  parlia- 
ment was  assembled  at  Modena,  composed  of  the  consuls  of  the 
various  cities,  who  were  styled  **  Rectors  of  the  league  of  the 
Towns."  Here  was  a  fair  opportunity  for  establishing  a  perma- 
nent federal  union,  which  might  have  given  a  totally  different 
turn  to  the  destinies  of  Italy.  But  they  seem  to  have  had  no 
idea  of  such  a  bond,  being  too  much  wrapped  up  in  their  nar- 
roW"Sighted  municipal  patriotism.  Sismondi  urges  as  an  excuse, 
that  **  the  conception  of  a  federal  constitution  is  one  of  the  most 
refined  and  abstract  of  political  combinations,  and  that,  therefore, 
men  hardly  civilized  could  not  raise  their  minds  to  the  con- 
templation of  it."  And  yet  the  mountain  cantons  of  Switzer* 
land,  little  more  than  a  century  afterwards,  did  raise  their  minds 
to  it,  and  they  certainly  were  not  more  civilized  or  refined  than 
the  Italian  cities  of  the  12th  century ! 

The  Lombard  league  was,  therefore,  merely  a  temporary  coali- 
tion against  Frederic,  without  any  central  government  or  fixed 
diets.  However,  they  carried  their  purpose  bravely  for  a  season. 
The  Lombard  militias  defeated  the  imperial  army  on  the  field  of 
Legnauo  in  May,  1 176,  and  took  the  emperor's  camp.  Frede- 
ricy  while  fighting  in  the  thickest  of  the  combat,  was  seen  to 
fall,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed;  but  a  few  days 
after,  he  arrived  disguised  and  alone  at  the  gate  of  Pavia,  which 
city  remained  faithful  to  him  in  his  reverses.  A  congress  was 
held  at  Venice  the  following  year,  to  which  city  Pope  Alexan- 
der III.,  and  afterwards  Frederic  himself,  repaired;  a  truce  for 
six  years  was  agreed  upon,  which  led  to  the  famous  peace  of 
Constance  in  1 185.  By  this  treaty,  the  first  in  modern  history 
between  a  sovereign  and  the  people  or  commons,  the  cities  were 
confirmed  in  their  independent  government,  their  regalia^  tlie  right 
of  declaring  war,  in  short,  in  all  the  attributes  of  soverei^ty ;  under 
an  acknowledgment,  however,  of  the  emperor  as  their  suzerain, 
who  appointed  an  imperial  vicar  to  represent  him  in  Lombardy, 
as  well  as  judges  of  appeal  in  civil  matters,  and  to  whom  they 
were  to  pay  foderum  on  his  passage,  and  whose  rights  they  were 
bound  to  support  against  those  who  were  not  members  of  the 
Lombard  league.      This  treaty  served  afterwards  for  ages  to 
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regulate  all  affairs  between  the  German  empire  and  the  Italian 
cities,  until  Charles  V .  merged  b^  conquest  the  old  imperial  pre- 
rogative in  the  far  more  sweeping  pretensions  of  his  own  house, 
•and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  direct  Austrian  dominion  in 
ltaly« 

'Soon  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  several  of  the  Lombard 
towns,  unlible  to  check  the  revived  turbulence-  of  their  internal 
factions,  adopted  tfaef  institution  of  a  podestd,  which  Frederic  had 
first  introduced.  This  officer  was  to  be  of  noble  birth,  of  ano- 
ther territory,  to  be  renewed  every  year,  and  to  be  vested  with  ex- 
tensive Judicial  and  military  powers.  In  his  judicial  capacity  he 
was  assisted  by  lawyers  or  assessors.  He  had  the  jus  sanguinis^ 
or  of  ordering  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment.  He  was,  in 
short,  a  dictator.  We  find  Cremona  having  a  podesti  in  1)78. 
Milan  followed  the  example  in  1 180,  by  choosing  Uberto  Visconti 
of  Piacenza.  This  innovation,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  popular  at  first,  and  we  find  the  series  of  podestis  often 
interrupted.  The  consuls  still  remained,  being  magistrates  of 
various  classes  and  attributes.  The  first  in  rank  were  styled  coir- 
8ul$  of  the  community,  who  commanded  the  militias  of  the  six  dis- 
tricts of  the  city,  with  their  captains  and  valvassori :  there  were  also 
consuls  of  justice,  who  were  magistrates  or  justices  of  the  peace; 
and  consuls  of  the  merchants,  elected  by  the  body  of  trades.  The 
consuls  of  the  community  had  the  administrations  of  the  state  and 
its  financial  flKam,  but  they  could  not  take  any  important  deter- 
mination without  consulting  the  council  of  credenza.  In  1 198  a 
fresh  rupture  took  place  between  the  nobles  and  the  popolani,  or 
plebeians.  The  latter  insisted  on  having  their  separate  council 
of  trust,  which  was  called  Credenza  di  Sunt*  jimbropo,  and  Bfter- 
Vfvtrds  dei  pratici.  It  seems  that  several  noble  families  sided  with 
the  popular  party,  and  had  themselves  inscribed  on  the  rolls  of 
trades. 

The  Credenza  di  Sunt*  Ambrogio  was  at  first  composed  of  the 
lower  artizans.  The  wealthier  burghers,  merchants,  and  men  of 
liberal  professions  formed,  therefore,  another  community  among 
themselves,  having  also  their  own  credenza,  which  they  called  delta 
motta.  The  valvassori,  or  inferior  nobles,  formed  also  their  own 
credenza,  separating  themselves  from  the  higher  nobles  or  cap- 
tains, who,  with  the  archbishop  at  their  head,  constituted  the  Cre-- 
denza  dei  Gagliardi.f     Each  of  these  four  credenze  had  its  con- 


*  For  Ml  abstract  of  the  German  bistorian,  Rauiuer's,  account  of  these  transactions 
between  Frederic  and  the  Lombard  cities,  see  F.  Q.  R.  vol.  iii.  pp.  566 — 571. 

t  Sismondl,  In  his  larger  work,  only  mentions  two  of  these  rmil  omincils,  wMeb  he 
,  calla  Im  amU*  and  fa  crtdmuau  In  Ike  abridniiant  he  seya  nothiiig  abe«t  tb^.  Verri 
reckons  three,  Cimitani,  StuU*  Ambrogio  and  (e  Motta,  which  last  he  attributes  to  the 
TalTaaaoii.    Star,  iiilan,  c.  rVd, 
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suls,  who  enacted  edicts  or  laws  for  those  under  their  respective 
jurisdiction.  But  in  matters  concerning  the  whole  state,  depu- 
ties from  each  of  these  four  classes  assembled  in  a  general  council, 
the  numbers  of  which  appear  to  have  varied  from  200  to  1000. 
The  right  of  electing  these  deputies,  and  the  duration  of  their 
ofBcCi  are  equally  vague,  as  well  as  the  condition  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  candidates;  for  in  the  lists  which  still  remain  are 
found  barbers,  vintners,  carpenters,  butchers,  &c.  The  podest^ 
had  the  right  of  calling  together  these  general  councils^  which 
prerogative  became  subsequently  vested  in  the  vicars  or  lords. 

The  four  credenze,  however,  generally  resolved  themselves  into 
two  parties;  the  nobles,  with  the  valvassori,  on  one  side;  and  the 
merchants,  traders  and  artizans  on  the  other^  The  nobles  of  that 
epoch  were  not,  as  now,  a  few  single  families;  they  formed,  with 
their  connections,  sub-feudatories  and  dependents,  a  very"  numer- 
ous and  compact  body,  decidedly  the  most  warlike  part  of  the 
population;  they  constituted  the  only  cavalry  who  had  sustained 
the  brunt  of  the  wars  against  Frederic.  They  had  the  advantages 
of  a  superior  address,  of  an  acquaintance  with  foreign  courts  and 
councils :  they  had  for  theui  the  archbishop  and  his  dependents  ; 
and  the  podesti,  being  a  noble  also,  was  generally  on  their  side. 
But  they  were  ambitious,  overbearing  to  others,  and  quarrelsome 
among  themselves.  The  burghers  on  their  part,  as  they  became 
wealthier,  would  no  longer  brook  the  superiority  which  the  others 
assumed.  The  nobles  were  driven  out  of  Milan  litfd  of  Brescia, 
but  they  returned  to  the  charge,  strengthened  by  their  friends  from 
Cremona  and  other  towns.  Reggio  and  Bologna  were  distracted 
by  similar  feuds.  To  these  internal  dissensions  was  added  the  old 
rivalship  between  one  town  and  the  other,  which  revived  as  soon 
as  they  had  all  adjusted  their  quarrel  with  the  emperor.  The 
never-ending  list  of  these  petty  wars,  which  is  given  by  Bossi  and 
other  historians,  without  any  distinct  account  of  the  origin  of  most 
of  them,  excites  a  mixed  feeling  of  indignation  and  contempt;  for 
people  were  killed,  property  was  destroyed,  and  families  made 
unhappy  by  all  these  feuds.  One  half  of  the  index  of  Bossi*s  fif- 
teentn  volume  consists  of  such  heads  as  these: — "  Wars  of  the 
Lombard  cities;  private  wars  of  several  Italian  cities ;  other  wars 
of  the  Italian  cities;  fresh  contests  between  the  Italian  cities; 
peace  concluded  between  several  cities;  wars  and  tumults  in  the 
cities;  wars  of  the  Italian  cities,  (this  head  is  repeated  at  least 
twenty  times) ;  wars  of  Lombardy ;  tumults  of  Brescia  and  Milan ; 
tumults  atPiacenza;  wars  in  Lombardy  and  all  over  Italy;  wars 
in  Romagna,  at  Genoa,  in  Tuscany,"  Sec:  and  all  this,  inde- 
pendently of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  great  contest  which  was  then 
going  on  between  the  popes  and  Frederic  II.  and  his  son  Manfred. 

Such  was  the  happy  condition  of  the  Italian  cities  during  the 
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thirteenth  century,  such  the  manner  in  which  the  free  people  en* 
joyed  that  independence  for  which  their  fathers  had  bravely 
fought  at  Legnano* 

"  Bat/'  Sismondi  observes^  *'  there  were  then  no  regnlar  sddters  like 
oorSf  who  have  now  to  bear  all  the  privations  and  dangers  of  war ;  mili* 
tary  service  was  a  temporary  duty,  the  pleasure  and  pastime  of  every  citi- 
seen,  to  which  he  consecrated  a  few  days  every  year:  be  fought  in  sight 
of  bis  own  walls ;  if  he  was  wounded  be  was  brought  back  to  bis  own 
house«  and  if  be  died  his  loss  was  wept  by  all  bis  townsmen." — Repub, 
ItaL  chap.  xv. 

AlaSy  what  a  piece  of  mock-heroics  is  this !  Strip  it  of  its 
glittering  phraseology*  and  what  does  it  come  to?  That  a  con- 
duct for  which  individuals  would  be  hanged  or  sent  to  the  gallies 
in  our  days,  Mas  then  the  pleasure  and  duty  of  every  citizen. 
Who  could  suffer  now  Bristol  to  fight  every  year  against  Bath, 
Manchester  against  Liverpool^  and  predatory  bands  from  Wind* 
sor  to  go  and  storm  the  good  people  of  Reading,  taking  them  pri- 
soners, and  immuring  them  in  dungeons.  Something  of  this  sort 
has  been  going  on  for  years  among  the  republics  of  South 
America — another  specimen  of  the  happiness  of  unchecked  de- 
mocracy; and  yet  there  are  people  who  talk  about  establishing  a 
constellation  of  republics  all  over  old  Europe! 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  nobles  were  the  cause  of  all 
this.  But  the  nobles,  as  we  have  observed,  were  no  exclusive 
aristocracy — they  formed  a  numerous  class  of  the  citizens,  par- 
taking of  the  general  feelings.  And  after  the  nobles  were  driven 
out  of  the  towns,  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  did 
discord  cease  i  No,  it  continued  as  violent  as  ever  between  town 
and  town,  and  within  the  towns,  between  the  wealtliy  burghers  and 
the  artizans  or  lower  classes. 

*<  The  truth  is,"  says  Bossi,  "  that  the  cities  of  Lombardy  were  rain- 
ing each  other  through  their  municipal  auarrels,  whilst  within  some  of 
them,  as  at  Placenza,  intestine  feuds  still  raged  between  the  nobles  and 
the  people."— S/orta  d'  Italia,  vol.  xv.  p.  8G. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  towns  flourished  and  the  population 
increased  in  the  midst  of  all  this.  But  tliis  is  a  vague  assertion. 
The  truth  is,  that  some  cities  increased  at  the  expense  of  others. 
Bossi  observes,  tliat  a  number  of  towns  which  are  mentioned  as 
beiuff  of  importance  in  the  eleventh  century  had  disappeared  in 
the  uirteenth.  Several  causes  contributed  to  keep  up  the  wealth 
of  the  cities;  the  CNtraordinary  fertility  of  their  territory;  their 
manufactures,  for  which  they  were  yet  unrivalled  in  Europe ;  the 
practice  of  the  Ijombard  citizens  of  lending  money  at  high  inte- 
rest all  over  Europe,  from  which  the  name  of  Lombard  became 
synonymous  with  that  of  banker  as  well  as  usurer.    But  however 
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flourbbtng  the  cities  might  he,  surely  the  countiy  which  was  sub«> 
ject  to  periodical  devastatioiis  could  not  be  improved  by  them  ; 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  greatest  sufferers  were  the  un* 
fortunate  country  people,  who  had  no  voice  in  all  these  disputes, 
but  were  doom^  to  pay  the  citisens  for  the  misery  they  inflicted 
on  them.  They  were  treated  like  dogs  by  both  parties.  Sis- 
mondi  himself  gives  a  short  sketch,  from  Ferratus  €>f  Vicenza,  of 
die  sufferings  of  the  rural  population,  resulting  from  the  quarrels 
of  conflicting  cities,  to  which  we  refer  such  of  our  readers  as  may 
wish  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  truth  of  our  observations. — 
Repub*  ItaL  vol.  iv.  chap,  xxviii.  pp.  396,  397* 

After  repeated  affrays  between  the  nobles  and  the  burghers  of 
Milan,  after  the  former  had  been  expelled  and  had  afterwards  re<- 
turned,  the  people,  dissatisfied  with  the  podestd,  who  favoured  the 
nobles,  determmed  on  having  a  separate  podest4  for  themselves, 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  their  own  credenza  and  consuls. 
They  chose  for  this  office  Pagano  della  Torre,  Lord  of  Valsesina, 
a  powerful  feudatory^  who  had  saved  some  years  before  the  re^ 
mains  of  the  Milanese  militia,  after  the  defeat  of  Cortenova.  The 
nobles  had  now  for  their  champion  the  Archbishop  Yrii  Leone  de 
Perego,  an  enthusiast  both  in  religion  and  politics,  who,  like  hh 
contemporary  Frii  Giovanni  da  Vicenza,  had  distinguished  himself 
by  his  zeal  against  the  catharit  or  heretics,  many  of  whom  were 
publicly  burnt  at  Milan  and  other  places.  Perego  did  not  suo^ 
ceed  in  restoring  the  authority  of  the  nobles,  and  encounters  be- 
tween the  two  parties  continued  to  take  place. 

On  the  death  of  Pagano  della  Torre,  his  brother  Martino  was 
elected  by  the  popular  credenza  to  succeed  him,  and  no  limits 
were  assigned  to  his  authority.  The  nobles  had  for  their  own 
|>odest4  Paolo  da  Soresina.  A  marriage  took  place  between  the 
sister  of  the  latter  and  Martino,  which  served  for  a  time  as  a 
pledge  of  peace  between  the  two  parties.  But  Guglielmo  da 
Landriano  having  slain  a  man  who  was  his  creditor,  the  people 
flew  to  arms,  pulled  down  Landriano's  house,  and  drove  all  the 
nobles  out  of  the  town,  with  the  Archbishop  Perego  at  their  head. 
The  latter  concentrated  their  forces  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
Martino  led  the  people  out  to  fight  them ;  but  through  the  pope's 
mediation  a  convention  was  agreed  upon  on  the  basis  of  perfect 
equality,  all  the  offices  of  the  state,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
being  divided  between  the  two  parties*  The  Credenza  of  Samf 
AmbrogiOf  composed  of  artisans  and  other  inferior  classes,  had 
appointed,  in  1£57»  Martino  della  Torre  Anziano  e  Signon  dei 
Popolo,  '<  Elder  and  Lord  of  the  People."  They  thought  by 
giving  themselves  a  permanent  chief  to  be  better  able  to  oppose 
the  nobles  and  the  Archbishop  Perego.    The  Credenza  of  lu 
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Moita,  or  of  the  wealthy  burghers,  did  not  at  first  agree  to  this 
choice ;  they  elected  another  chief,  and  many  of  them  joined  the 
nobles,  who  had  appointed  Soresina.  Martino,  however,  obtained 
the  advantage  in  the  city,  and  expelled  Soresina,  The  nobles 
then  had  recourse  to  Eccelino  III.  da  Romano,  the  famous  tyrant^ 
who  ruled  Verona,  Vicen2a,  and  the  March  of  Treviso,  and  who 
bad  also  lately  taken  the  city  of  Brescia.  Eccelino  advanced 
towards  Milan  with  a  splendid  army :  he  crossed  the  Adda,  but 
seeing  himself  pressed  on  all  sides  by  his  enemies,  among  whom 
were  Oberto  Pelavicino,  Lord  of  Cremona,  and  Buoso  di  Doara, 
both  GhibelineSy  and  once  his  friends,  he  attempted  a  retreat,  but 
was  taken  prisoner  and  died  of  his  wounds  in  Octoberi  1259* 

The  exiled  nobles  of  Milan  still  kept  the  field,  with  about  one 
thousand  cavalry ;  and  Martino,  unable  to  reduce  them  with  his 
militia  alone,  engaged  Pelavicino  and  his  cavalry  in  the  service  of 
Milan,  with  the  title  of  Captain-General  for  five  years,  and  a  pen- 
sion. This  was  the  beginning  of  the  practice,  afterwards  so  pre- 
valent in  Italy,  of  hiring  mercenary  troops,  or  eondottieri.  The 
Milanese  emigrants  were  surrounded  in  the  castle  of  Tabiago, 
near  Brianza,  and  the  water  in  the  wells  being  exhausted,  their 
horses  died,  the  air  became  infected,  and  the  cavaliers,  pressed  by 
thirst  and  disease,  surrendered  at  discretion.  Martino  had  them 
chained  and  carried  to  Milan  on  carts.  The  people  wanted  to 
murder  them,  but  Martino  had  them  confined,  some  in  dungeons, 
and  others  in  cages,  exposed  to  the  public  gaze,  where  they 
dragged  for  years  a  miserable  existence.  The  ferocity  displayed 
by  all  classes  in  those  times  is  truly  revolting.  Alberic  da  Ro- 
mano, Eccelino's  brother,  having  been  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
the  people  of  Treviso,  was  taken,  with  his  family,  before  the 
podest^,  and  there  feaw  his  young  wife  and  four  children,  two 
girls  and  two  boys,  literally  backed  to  pieces,  before  he  was  him- 
self put  to  death. 

Martino  del  la  Torre  was  chosen,  in  1260,  by  the  towns  of  Lodi 
and  Novara  as  their  *'  lord,"  which  in  such  small  communities 
implied  a  more  absolute  authority  than  that  which  he  enjoyed  at 
Milan.  Thus  Lombardy  was  forging  its  own  chains  link  after 
link.  After  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  Perego,  the  Chapter  of 
Milan,  composed  of  nobles  and  plebeians,  was  divided  about  the 
choice  of  a  successor.  The  plebeians  gave  their  votes  to  a 
nephew  of  the  Lord  Martino,  and  the  nobles  to  Francis  Settala. 
The  pope,  Alexander  IV.,  was  offended  with  Martino  for  having 
allied  himself  with  Pelavicino,  a  Ghibeline,  who  was  besides 
known  to  favour  the  cathari,  or  Paulician  heretics :  he  rejected, 
therefore,  both  competitors,  and  named  to  the  see  the  Canon 
Ottone  Visconti,  of  a  noble  and  powerful  family,  and  who  had 
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been  eiiled  with  the  nobles  some  years  before.  In  l^d  Mar- 
tino  diedi  having  first  secured  the  succession  to  his  authority 
to  his  brother  Philip.  The  latter  added  to  his  brother's  lord- 
ships those  of  Como,  Vercelli  and  Bergamo,  which  towns  elected 
him  as  their  lord.  Tired  of  their  dissensions,  the  citizens  were 
glad  to  resort  to  the  protection  of  a  chief,  powerful  and  popular 
at  the  same  time.  The  Delia  Torre  did  not  alter  the  form  of  the 
institutions  of  Milan;  the  podestj^,  the  councils  and  the  credenze, 
remained  with  an  authority  apparently  independent  of  that  of  the 
lord.  Philip  received,  in  1264,  a  podesti  from  the  hands  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  and  separated  himself  from  Pelavicino  and  the 
other  Ghibeliues.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  Torriani  favouring  the 
Guelph  or  church  party,  M'hile  the  pope  had  raised  against  them 
a  formidable  rival  in  the  person  of  the  Ghibeline  Visconti.  This 
is  one  of  the  numerous  evidences  of  the  short-sighted  policy  of 
Italian  parties.  Philip  having  died  in  1265,  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew,  Napoleone  della  Torre,  who  pursued  the  same  line  of 
policy.  Otho  Visconti,  the  arcbbishop-elect,  still  continued  an 
emigrant  on  the  estates  of  his  family,  near  the  lakes  of  Como  and 
Maggiore,  where  he  collected  many  dissatisfied  noblemen,  carry- 
ing on  for  years  a  sort  of  predatory  warfare  against  Milan.  As 
long  as  Gregory  X.  lived,  the  wise  policy  of  that  pontiff,  who  see- 
ing that  in  Charles  of  Anjou  the  Italians  had  to  fear  a  worse 
master  than  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Suabia,  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines  without  giving  the  prepon- 
derance to  either,  obliged  Visconti  to  be  cautious  in  his  move- 
ments. But  after  the  death  of  that  good  pope,  in  1276,  Otho 
grew  bolder:  he  took  possession  of  Como  and  Lecco,  and  at  last 
marched  against  Milan.  Napoleone  came  out  to  meet  him,  but 
allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  in  the  night,  and  taken  prisoner; 
he  and  others  of  his  family  were  confined  in  cages,  after  the 
fashion  set  up  by  his  uncle  Martino.  The  people  of  Milan, 
hearing  of  |he  defeat,  rose  against  the  remainder  of  the  Torriani, 
pelted  them  with  stones,  and  obliged  them- to  leave  the  city.  A 
deputation  of  citizens  was  sent  to  Otho  Visconti,  whom  they 
saluted  as  "  perpetual  Lord  of  Milan."  This  occurred  in 
January,  1277* 

"  It  was  but  one  dynasty  supplanting  another,"  says  Sismondi.  <*The 
Torriani,  who  had  raised  themselves  by  acting  the  part  of  demagogues, 
introduced  monarchical  habits,  depressing  the  nobles  and  driving  them 
into  exile.  The  Visconti,  when  they  returned  at  the  head  of  this  long 
proscribed  nobility,  now  ruined  and  become  mercenary,  found  the 
people  corrupted  by  servitude.  There  was  no  longer  any  independence 
of  spirit  in  any  class,  no  elevation  of  character  or  love  of  liberty, 
and  although  republican  councils,  popular  societies,  continued  for  a  long 
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time  after»  the  principle  of  iife^  which  ought  to  have  animated  them, 
was  extinct,  and  the  sovereign  power  became  transmitted  by  the  first 
and  virtuous  Viscontis  to  their  inapt  and  vicious  descendants,  without 
the  nation  ever  attempting  to  recover  it  from  their  grasp/'— /?epuM. 
Ital.  ch.  xxii.  p.  455. 

This  passage  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  those  politicians 
who  think  that  destroying  the  nobility  is  the  surest  means  of 
securing  liberty  to  the  people. 

The  sequel  of  the  history  of  Milan  from  this  period  is  more 
generally  known.  The  first  Viscontis  were  able  and  well-dis- 
posed men,  who  bore  their  faculties  with  temperance,  and  paid  a 
certain  respect  to  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  citizens.  The 
monsters  of  the  family,  the  Bernabos,  the  Galeazzos,  the  Giovanni 
Marias,*  came  after.  Matteo,  grand  nephew  to  the  Archbishop 
Otho,  after  being  elected  captain  of  the  people,  was  appointed  by 
a  diploma  of  the  Emperor  Albert,  in  1298,  "  Imperial  Vicar- 
General  in  Lombardy."  He  was  afterwards  proclaimed  by  the 
Milanese  themselves  **  General  Lord  and  defender  of  the  city  of 
Milan."  He  then  formed  a  privy  council,  composed  offifteeOj 
and  afterwards  of  twenty  members.  This  institution,  under  the 
name  of  **  Senate,^'  lasted  till  the  French  invasion  in  1796.  He 
had  his  own  guard  and  his  own  tribunal.  His  grandson,  Azzo, 
who  was  called  the  good,  died  young  and  without  issue,  and 
Azzo's  two  uncles,  the  Archbishop  John  and  Luchino,  succeeded 
him  in  the  administration  of  the  state.  They  were  succeeded 
by  Bernab6  and  Galeazzo  H.,  brothers,  who  disgraced  themselves 
by  acts  of  the  greatest  cruelty.  Galeazzo  having  died  in  1378, 
his  son  Gian  Galeazzo,  after  some  years,  imprisoned  his  uncle 
Bernab6,  and  became  sole  ruler  of  Lombardy.  Id  1395  he 
obtained  of  the  Emperor  Wenceslaus,  for  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  the  title  of  "  Duke  of  Milan  and  Count  of  Pavia," 
including  in  this  investiture  twenty-six  cities  and  their  territories, 
from  the  hills  of  Montferrat  to  the  lagunes  of  Venice*  To  the 
south  of  the  Apennines  he  held  Pisa,  Lucca,  Sienna,  Perugia 
and  Bologna.  Florence  was  the  only  city  that  stood  in  his 
way  to  universal  tyranny,  and  be  was  preparing  to  attack  it  with 
all  his  forces,  when  the  plague  carried  him  off  in  the  castle  of 
Marignano  in  September  1402. 

Under  the  first  Viscontis,  the  community  or  citizens  of  Milan, 
by  means  of  the  general  council  and   of  the  elders,  was  in  a 

*  Giovanni  MBria  Vtsconti,  son  of  Gio?an  Galeasxo,  used  to  give  up  hia  prisoners 
to  be  devoured  by  mastiffs,  and  he  enjoyed  tbe  sight  of  the  chace.  Squarcia  Giraroo 
was  bis  chief  huntsman.  Tliey  were  both  murdered  at  last  by  some  Milanese 
gentlemen,  but  with  no  great  benefit  to  the  people,  as  the  atrocious  although  not  quite 
so  insane  Filippo  Maria  succeeded  his  brother. 
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manner  co'sovereign  with  the  lord;  they  discussed  the  laws 
which  the  latter  proposed,  they  executed  the  decrees,  admi- 
nistered the  finances,  coined  money,  imposed  taxes,  and  exercised 
other  sovereign  rights.  But  from  the  time  of  Bernab6  and 
Galeazzo  II.  this  co-sovereignty  was  at  an  end.  The  Viscontis 
promulgated  their  statutes,  especially  the  penal  ones,  such  aa  that  of 
the  Lent,*  which  breathe  the  most  ruthless  ferocity,  without  consult- 
ing the  general  council,  and  enforced  them  by  their  own  fiat ;  they 
declared  war,  made  peace,  imposed  taxes,  farmed  the  different 
branches  of  the  revenue,  appropriated  to  themselves  the  mono- 
poly of  various  articles  of  first  necessity,  such  as  salt,  without 
consulting  any  one  but  their  own  privy  councili  whose  deliberations 
were  kept  secret.  The  general  council  of  900,  which  continued 
to  exist  pro  forma,  merely  registered  the  orders  of  the  dukes. 
The  latter  in  their  edicts  and  despatches  spoke  of  il  noitro  eomunej 
our  city  of  Milan. 

After  the  death  of  Duke  Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  the  Milanese 
made  an  attempt  to  recover  their  independence ;  but  Francesco 
Sforza,  the  son  of  Attendolo,  the  peasant  of  Cotignola,  and  who 
had  married  a  natural  daughter  of  Filippo  Maria,  partly  by 
artifice,  partly  by  force,  obliged  them  to  surrender,  and  acknow- 
ledge him  Duke  of  Milan  in  1450.  Francesco  showed  himself 
a  good  prince,  but  his  son  and  successor,  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza, 
was  a  monster  of  cruelty,  lust  and  perfidy.  He  was  at  last 
stabbed  by  Olgiati,  but  the  people  took  not  the  part  of  their 
deliverer,  who  expired  in  torments.  The  Sforzas  were  afterwards 
driven  out  by  the  French,  reinstated  by  the  Swiss,  turned  out 
again,  until  at  length  Charles  V.  brought  the  Duchy  of  Milan 
under  the*  sway  of  the  House  of  Austria.  The  Venetians  on 
their  side  had  by  degrees  taken  possession  of  the  whole  eastern 
country,  from  the  Adda  to  the  Alps  of  Friuli. 

The  cities  of  Lombardy  therefore  lost  their  liberty,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  their  independence,  not  through  foreign 
attacks,  but  by  their  own  intestine  dissensions,  which  made  the 
people  give  themselves  willingly  up  to  some  able  and  determined 
chief,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  peace  and  security.  The  chief 
himself  generally  ensured  these  blessings  to  them  for  a  season, 
but  his  successors  proved  tyrants,  and  their  irresponsible  power 
became  as  mischievous  as  the  former  popular  factions  had  been. 
The  want  of  a  balance  in  the  powers  of  the  state  is  the  great  evil 
of  both  single  republics  and  absolute  monarchies. 

If,  from  the  contested  field  of  Lombardy,  we  pass  over  the 
Apennines  into  Tuscany,  our  eye  is  first  arrested  by  Florence,  the 

*  See  Verri,  Sloria  dl  Mihino,  c.  xiit. 
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most  brilliant  specimen  of  an  Italian  free  city.  We  find  there 
a  higher  degree  of  intelligence  and  refinementi  a  greater 
approximation  to  general  principles  of  justice;  *'  her  judicial 
institutions/'  says  Sismondi^  '*  are  indeed  far  from  deserving  to 
be  held  up  as  models,  but  they  were  the  first  in  Italy  which 
afforded  any  security  to  the  citizen/*  And  yet  what  was 
the  career  of  republican  Florence?  Distracted  at  first  by  the 
factions  of  the  nobles,  she  took  the  bold  though  harsh  resolution 
of  extirpating  the  evil  by  the  root;  first  the  Ghibelines  were 
exiled,  and  then  the  Guelph  nobles  were  ostracised,  they  and 
(heir  descendants  being  declared  incapable  of  holding  office. 
At  any  fresh  out-breaking  of  violence  on  their  part,  their  houses 
were  razed,  their  property  confiscated,  and  their  persons  severely 
handled.  The  nobles  being  thus  disposed  of,  did  the  citizens 
manage  to  live  in  harmony  among  themselves?  By  no  means ; 
the  wealthier  burghers,  the  merchants,  the  higher  trades,  the  men 
of  education,  kept  the  offices  and  power  of  the  state  in  their  own 
hands,  and  the  lower  trades,*  the  artizans,  besides  that  inde- 
scribable class  called  populace,  which  is  an  unavoidable  super- 
fetation  of  every  city,  began  to  cry  out  against  the  new  or 
plebeian  aristocracy  of  ihepopolani  grassi,  i*  e.  the  "  fat  burghers." 
And  this  is  all  natural  enough.  M.  Sismondi  in  one  place 
asserts  the  plausible,  though  with  many  in  our  days  unpopular 
principle,  that  government  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
educated,  and  of  persons  of  property.  After  relating  the  revolt 
of  the  Ciompi,  or  lower  artizans,ne  observes  that 

''  False  ideas  of  equality  first  made  the  Florentines  insist  upon  every 
citizen  having  ao  equal  share  in  the  government  j  and  after  they  had 
experienced  the  violence  and  depredations  caused  by  the  anarchy  of  the 
Cioro{)i,  they  forgot  the  advantages  of  true  equality.  They  did  not 
sufficiently  seek  to  procure  to  all  equal  protection  and  equal  justice.*' 

And  then  he  thus  sums  up: — 

*'  Let  liberty  exist  for  all,  but  let  power  remain  with  those  who  can 
understand  its  objects,  with  those  who  are  too  proud  to  acknowledge  mot- 
/crv,  and  too  generous  to  %oUh  for  tuhjects^  with  those  who  possess  iba 

advantage  of  a  liberal  education Let  all»  however,  have  some 

share  of  political  power :  such  share  as  may  be  required  to  secure  thfta 
against  oppression   .....  .but  let  them  participate  in  this  political 

power  as  citizens,  not  as  magistrates." — Hist,  de  la  Liberte  Ital,  ch.  x. 
■^~ — I —   -  ■  ■-■- ^^^____^_____^.^.^^_ 

'  *  The  citicens  of  Florence  were  first  classed  into  It  arU  or  trades  in  1966  ;  there 
were  seven  higber  arts,  1st,  kiirjers  and  attorneys,  f  d,  dealers  in  foreign  cloth  and 
other  staffs,  called  also  caliraala,  3d,  bankers  and  money  changers,  4Ui,  icooUea 
manafactorers  and  drapers,  oth  pbjsicians  and  apothecaries^  6tfa,  silk  manufacturers 
lind  mercers,  7tbi  farriers.  The  lower  arts  were  nve,  retailers  of  cloth,  smiths,  shoe- 
makers,  batchers,  and  carpenters  and  masons*  In  progress  of  time  the  number  of  tbt 
minor  arts  was  increased  to  fourteen. 

y2 
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This  is  a  problem  which  yet  remains  to  be  solved.  In  bis  great 
work»  however^the  author  had  said,  that  the  "  merchant  aristocracy 
of  Florence  soon  became  odious  to  all  the  other  classes  of  the 
nation.  Prejudices  in  favour  of  birxh  may  appear  unreasonable, 
but  prejudices  against  birth  are  still  more  so."  And  yet  this 
merchant  government  "  was  neither  exclusive,  nor  careless  of  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  They  did  not  neglect  the  country  popu- 
lation, they  were  remarkably  favourable  to  agriculture."  But 
being  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  both  the  nobles  and  the  lower 
trades,  they  defended  themselves  by  the  most  arbitrary  measures, 
the  nobles  were  put  out  of  the  pale  of  the  laws,  justice  was  vio- 
lated by  summary  courts,  humanity  was  shocked  by  tortures  and 
executions.  Machiavel,  in  comparing  the  dissensions  of  his  own 
country  with  those  of  early  Rome,  observes,  that — 

''  In  the  latter,  the  disputes  between  the  nobles  and  the  plebeians  led  to 
the  passing  of  some  law  which  determined  the  rights  of  the  two  orders, 
while  at  Florence  they  ended  always  in  the  exile  or  death  of  a  number  of 
citizens.  The  contentions  at  Rome  strengthened  the  military  bravery, 
those  of  Florence  have  utterly  annihilated  it.  And  this  diversity  has 
been  owing  to  the  different  object  which  each  people  had  in  view. 
The  plebeians  of  Rome  wished  to  share  in  the  honours  and  offices  of  the 
state  in  common  with  the  patricians,  those  of  Florence  fought  in  order 
to  possess  the  government  alone,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  nobles. 
And  as  the  wish  of  the  Roman  people  was  the  most  reasonable,  the 
nobjes  felt  less  offended  by  it,  and  after  some  differences  a  law  was  passed 
which  satisfied  the  just  demands  of  the  people,  and  yet  left  to  the  patri- 
cians their  dignities.  But  the  object  of  the  Florentine  people  being 
unjust  and  mischievous,  the  nobility  fought  more  desperately  against  it, 
and  this  led  to  slaughter,  banishments  and  confiscations,  and  the  laws 
which  were  passed  after  the  struggle  was  over  had  not  for  their  object 
the  common  good,  but  only  the  advantage  of  the  triumphant  party.  '— 
Stone  Fiorentine,  proemio,  lib.  iii. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  modern  historian. 

"  In  all  the  quarrels  of  the  wealthier  citizens,  first  with  the  nobles 
and  afterwards  with  the  people,  (here  this  chameleon- word  means  the 
lower  trades  and  artizans,)  civil  liberty  was  frequently  violated,  per- 
sonal rights  and  security  were  often  overlooked,  but  while  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  disorder  civil  liberty  was  trampled  upon,  democratic  liberty 
reibained.  Democratic  liberty  consists,  not  in  security,  but  in  power;  it 
does  not  ensure  to  nations  either  tranquillity  or  order,  economy  or  prudence, 
but  it  carries  within  itself  its  own  reward.  It  affords  the  sweetest  en- 
joyment to  the  citizen  who  has  once  tasted  of  it,  in  the  gratification  of 
influencing  the  fate  of  his  country,  of  sharing  in  its  sovereignty,  not  ac- 
knowledging any  authorities  but  those  he  has  himself  created.*'* — Repub. 
Ital,  cb.  XXV.  p.  1 72. 

*  The  Florentines  contrived  roost  ingenioaslj  to  tatisfj  this  universal  craving  afler 
power:  by  the  constitotion  of  1S68,  they  had  IS  buonmini,  afterwards  called  pncri. 
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That  M.  Sismondi*8  picture  of  democratic  liberty  is  true  to  the 
life,  is  proved  by  all  the  historians  who  lived  during  its  prevalence 
at  Florence.  We  should  recommend  particularly  the  perusal  of 
the  Chroniclci  third  in  our  list,  which  has  been  lately  re*edited  with 
the  greatest  care.  The  writer,  Dino  Compagni,  himself  a  popu- 
lar  citizen,  and  a  member  of  the  government,  relates  honestly  and 
without  partiality  for  any  faction,  die  dreadful  dborders  that 
occurred  from  1280  to  1312.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
Giano  della  Bella,  a  well-meaning  man,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  continual  affrays  of  the  Guelph  nobles,  who,  after  expelling 
the  Ghibelines,  had  become  insolent  towards  the  citizens  and 
quarrelsome  among  themselves,  obtained  the  law  that  ostracized 
thirty-three  families,  and  placed  the  nobles  under  a  severe  surveil- 
lance. This  was  followed  by  plots  against  Giano,  in  which  some 
of  the  lower  trades,  headed  by  a  great  butcher  called  Pecora,  or 
*'  the  sheep,"  took  a  leading  part. 

"  Pecora  was  a  man  of  large  stature,  bold  and  of  consummate 
impudence,  a  great  talker,  follower  of  evil,  agitator  of  the  lower  6rders> 
ever  ready  for  plots  and  broils.  He  was  elated  with  his  mob  popularity, 
and  being  supported  by  the  Tosingbi  and  other  wealthy  bargherSj  he 
defied  the  Signoria  and  the  officers  of  justice." 

This  man  joined  Corso  Donati,  a  turbulent  Guelph  noble,  a 
sort  of  Florentine  Catiline,  and  after  a  tumult  they  drove  Giano 
out  of  the  city  in  1294. 

Then  followed  the  fatal  disputes  between  the  Cerchi  and  the 
Donati,  upon  which  was  afterwards  engrafted  the  feud  between 
the  Bianchi  and  the  Neri,  who  came  originally  from  Pistoja.  A(* 
ter  many  disorders,  the  Neri  asked  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  to  in- 
terfere, and  the  latter  sent  them  Charles  of  Valois,  brother  of 
Philip  le  Bel,  and  who  was  then  trying  his  fortune  in  Italy. 
Charles  came  in  November,  1301,  violated  all  his  promises,  sur- 
rounded himself  with  the  factious  Neri,  recalled  Corso  Donati 
and  the  other  outlaws,  who  began  to  plunder  and  murder  the 
Bianchi,  setting  fire  to  their  houses,  and  carrying  away  their 
daughters  by  force.  This  lasted  six  days.  The  Priori  receiving 
no  assistance  from  the  citizens,  who  were  '^  either  wicked  or  pu- 

taken  from  the  higher  tradesi  who  were  changed  tvery  two  niontht,  and  who  oonstU 
toted  the  execntive;  a  council  of  credenza  of  80  citizens,  a  council  of  the  people  com- 
posed of  180  members,  not  nobles.  These  two  coonciU,  whose  members  were  changed 
eTery  year,  deliberated  on  ail  matters  laid  before  them  by  the  iignoria  or  executive, 
aAcr  which  the  result  of  their  deliberations  was  laid  beK>re  another  coondl  of  ISO, 
composed  of  nobles  and  burghers,  which  gave  its  final  opinion.  Sismondi  adds  a  fourth 
cooncil,  which  he  calls  general,  consisting  of  300  citiaens  of  all  classes;  but  Machiavelli 
says  that  the  credenza  and  the  cooncil  of  the  people  united  constituted  the  general 
council.  Sismondi  observes,  that  with  all  this  multiplicity  of  councils  in  one  city,  thtt 
general  parliament  of  the  people  became  unnecessaryi  and  of  rare  occarrenoe. 
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•WaiiiiiioiiSt^  left  their  oflke,  and  were  suoceeded  b j  tke  worst  of 
tbe  trittaiph«Dt  party. 

"  The  families  of  Donati,  Rossi,  Tomaquinci,  Bosiichi,  committed 
great  depredatioos  and  atrocities.  The  young  men  of  the  latter  extorted 
money  even  from  their  intimate  friends^  under  pretence  of  guarding  their 
property  while  they  stole  it.  They  had  torture-instruments  in  their 
nouses^  in  the  new  market  in  the  midst  of  the  city^  with  which,  in  broad 
daJ^light,  they  tortured  people  in  order  to  extort  money  from  them." — 
DmOf  CfwuKa,  lib.  xi.  p.  107. 

Many  horrors  were  committed  against  women,  both  married  and 
Migle;  many  orphans  and  old  men  were  robbed  of  their  all,  and 
'  thim  exiled  from  the  city.  Men  were  accused  of  having  conspired 
and  made  to  confess,  and  then  fined  a  thousand  florins  each ;  and 
Ike  stupid  people  cried  out  "  death  to  the  traitors."  Charles  of 
Valois  filled  his  coffers  by  confiscations  or  forced  cootributioos, 
which  he  esctorted  from  many  citizens  by  threats  of  sending  tbem 
prisoners  into  Apulia.  In  April,  1302,  he  banished  a  number  of 
families  of  tbe  Bianchi,  and  among  others  the  Cerchi,  Petracco, 
Petrarch's  father,  and  Dante  Alighieri,  who  was  then  ambaasador 
at  Rome.  More  than  six  hundred  persons  were  at  that  time 
exiledi  and  reduced  to  wander  in  poverty  through  the  world. 

At  last  Charles  of  Valois,  the  "  peace-maker,"  went  away, 
gorged  with  plunder,  and  left  Florence  in  a  state  of  dreadful 
confusion.  Pope  Benedict  XI.,  a  good  and  sensible  man,  sent 
his  legate,  Cardinal  di  Prato,  in  1304,  to  endeavour  to  re-esta- 
blish peace  in  that  distressed  city,  but  after  some  desultory  nego- 
tiations with  the  leaders  of  the  various  parties,  the  legate  was 
obliged  to  leave  Florence,  his  life  being  threatened,  and  the 
reign  of  misrule  became  again  ascendant.  The  heads  of  the  Neri 
party  contrived  a  plan  to  set  fire  to  the  houses  of  the  Cavalcaati 
and  other  families  obnoxious  to  them.  The  fire  began  on  the 
10th  June,  and  spread  through  the  most  populous  part  of  the 
city,  destroying  warehouses,  palaces,  and  private  dwellings,  and 
no  exertions  could  stop  it.  Nineteen  hundred  houses,  says  Dino, 
were  reported  to  have  been  burnt.  Thieves  publicly  took  away 
the  property  before  the  eyes  of  the  owners,  who  did  not  dare  to 
prevent  them« 

Next  followed  the  siege  of  Pistoja  by  the  Florentines  and  those 
of  Lucca,  when  the  most  savage  cruelties  were  perpetrated 
upon  the  poor  inhabitants,  men  and  women,  who  had  left  the 
town  through  hanger.  They  had  their  noses  and  feet  cut  oflT, 
and  thus  were  left  to  perish  in  sight  of  the  walls.  Tbe  women 
were  abandoned  to  the  brutality  of  the  besiegers.  And  all  these 
pe6ple^  were  of  one  common  country,  Tuscans !    Talk  of  Barbft> 
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rosra  a  cmeltws  after  this  I    The  inlerference  of  the  pope  aioiM 
aared  Pistoja  from  utter  exterminatMm. 

Castruccio  Castracani,  the  Ghibeline  Lford  o1  Lucca,  threat- 
ened Florence  in  its  turn.  The  moveable  Signoria  or  executive 
of  the  latter  city,  which  was  changed  every  two  months,  was  not 
a  match  for  Castruccio,  who,  to  great  talents,  united  prompti- 
tude aod  secrecy  and  unity  of  design,  the  very  qualities  in  which  a 
democratic  state  like  Florence,  must,  from  the  nature  of  its  con* 
stitstion,  be  most  deficient.  The  Florentines  took  Cardona,  a 
mercenary  commander,  into  their  service,  but  their  tj'oops  were 
defeated  at  Alto  Pascio  in  September,  1325.  Completely  ter* 
rified,  they  then  applied  to  Charles,  Duke  of  Calabria,  son  of  King 
Robert  of  Naples,  who  made  them  pay  in  one  year  400,000  florins 
for  bia  protection*  Luckily  for  them,  both  Castruccio  and  Charles 
died  one  after  the  other.  Death,  as  Machiavelli  observes,  was  the 
beat  ally  the  Florentines  ever  had. 

Fresh  dissensions  and  an  unlucky  campaign  against  Pisa 
made  them  again  look  out  for  a  foreign  protector^  King 
Robert  sent  them  Gualtieri,  Duke  of  Atliens.  This  man  by  his 
oppressions,  exactions,  and  cruelty,  re4Mced  them  to  the  last  ex*- 
tremity.  At  last  they  drove  him  away  in  1343.  New  dissensions 
now  occurred  within  the  city,  a  battle  was  fought  in  the  streeta, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  the  remaining  noble  families  were 
finally  expelled.  Florence  now  remained  quiet  for  about  ten 
years,  when  a  feud  between  two  popular  families,  the  Ricci  and 
the  Albizzii  again  divided  the  city  into  two  factions  as  fierce  as 
the  former  ones  of  the  Buondelmonti  and  Uberti,  or  of  the  Cer- 
cfai  and  Donati.  The  Albizzi,  however,  had  the  advantage ;  they 
exiled  numbers  of  the  citizens,  and  formed  a  government  composed 
of  the  pcpohm  gram.  But  the  lower  arts  or  trades,  instigated 
by  the  Ricci,  the  Medici,  and  the  Alberti,  broke  into  insurree^^ 
tion  in  1378,  forced  the  palace,  burnt  the  archives,  and  after  three 
days  anarchy,  elected  a  woolcomber,  Michele  Lando,  chief  magis- 
trate. Lando  was  a  man  of  natural  sense,*  and  the  first  use  he 
wade  of  his  power  was  to  check  the  rioters,  and  re-establish  some 
sort  of  order,  in  which  be  was  successful. 

Several  years  were  passed  in  continual  tumults  and  bloodshed, 
until  at  hst  the  popolani  grassi,  with  the  Albizzi  at  their  head, 
resumed  the  ascendancy  in  1382,  and  administered  the  affairs 
of  the  republic  till  1434,  when  they  were  superseded  by  the  Me- 
dici, supported  by  the  lower  orders.  Sismondi  has  passed  a  high 
eulogium  on  the  administration  of  the  Albizzi. 

"No  triamjpb  of  an  aristocratic  faction  ever  merited  a  more  brilliant  place 
ni  history.  For  the  space  of  fifty-three  years  the  Albizzi  directed  the  re- 
pnbUtt  with  asoeoessiiU  then  nqexampM,  mainlaiaiDg  themselves  by  the 
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Mcendanqr  of  their  Ulento  and  virtues,  wilboot  ever  bBttakmg  vMk  the 
rights  of  the  other  citizens,  or  abosiog  a  prepoDderaoce  whidi  was  foaoded 
on  opinion." — Hiti.  Libert,  ch.  x. 

One  would  suppose  from  this,  that  Florence  enjoyed  perfect 
internal  tranquillity  for  this  half  century.  But  when  we  come  to 
examine  particulars,  we  find  a  different  tale :  frequent  tumults, 
conspiracies,  executions,  banishments,  until  the  year  1400.  Ma- 
chiavelli  says,  **  the  town  remained  internally  quiet  from  the  year 
1400  to  i4SS"  However,  even  this  was  to  Florence  a  long 
and  till  then  unexampled  period  of  internal  tranquillity,  and  of 
this  the  *'  merchant  aristocracy''  of  the  Albizzi  ought  to  have  the 
credit.  The  republic  was  all  fortunate  in  her  external  politics ;  ber 
two  most  formidable  enemies,  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  and  Ladis- 
laus.  King  of  Naples,  being  both  carried  off,  one  by  the  plague 
and  the  other  by  another  contagion,  just  as  she  was  threatened 
with  destruction.  She  acquired  the  possession  of  Cortona,  Arezzo, 
Montepulciano,  Leghorn,  and  last,  though  uot  least,  that  of  Pisa. 
Sismondi  has  given  an  account  of  the  fall  of  that  ancient  republic, 
from  one  of  the  families  of  which  he  is  himself  descended.  Machia- 
velli  says  nothing  on  this^last  transaction,  except  calliug  it  **  the 

Jlorious  conquest  of  Pisa."  But  it  was  a  conquest  attended  by 
agrant  injustice.  The  Pisans  had  bravely  driven  away,  in  July, 
1405,  the  troops  of  the  Duke  Visconti,  and  of  his  French  ally 
Boucicault.  The  latter,  however,  still  kept  the  citadel,  which 
be  agreed  to  sell  to  the  Florentines  for  1200,000  florins,  which  he 
was  to  share  with  Gabriel  Visconti ;  but  after  receiving  the  money, 
Boucicault  charged  Gabriel  with  being  party  to  a  plot  against 
the  king  of  France,  and  had  him  beheaded  I  Notwithstanding 
these  infamous  transactions,  the  Pisans  retook  the  citadel  from 
the  Florentines  in  September  of  that  year.  They  then  sued 
for  peace,  offering  to  reimburse  the  Florentines  the  money  they 
had  paid  Boucicault,  and  to  recall  their  citizen  Gambacorta,  who 
had  been  banished  for  his  attachment  to  the  Florentines.  But 
under  "the  virtuous  administration  of  the  Albizzi,"  all  these  offers 
were  rejected.  The  Pisans  defended  themselves  desperately  for 
more  than  a  year;  they  were  closely'  besieged  in  14(>6,  and  suf- 
fered from  famine  and  disease.  In  the  end,  the  wretched  Gamba* 
corta,  whom  the  confiding  Pisans  had  made  Captain  of  the  people, 
sold  bis  country  to  its  enemies  for  50,000  florins,  and  secretly 
opened  to  them  one  of  the  gates  in  the  night  of  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1406. 

'*  The  Florenthies  did  all  in  their  power  to  reconcile  the  Pisans  to  the 
yoke  3  their  army  was  preceded  into  the  famished  city  by  waggon-loads 
of  bread.  Gino  Capponi,  the  Florentine  commissioner,  promised  not 
only  the  strictest  regard  to  justice,  bat  privileges  and  favours  to  the  con- 
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qoered  people.  All  in  Taki !  The  moftt  ancient  and  opulent 
of  Pisa  emigrated  to  Lucca«  Sardinia^  and  Italy  ^  the  yonng  men  almost 
all  engaged  *  in  the  companies  of  adventure  }*  and  Pisa,  in  losing  its  in- 
dependence,  lost  its  commerce,  its  population,  and  every  remnant  of 
prosperity." — Hist,  de  Liberie  ItaU  ch.  ix. 

:    Such  was  the  treatment  one  republic  received  at  the  hands  of 
another. 

The  Albizzi,  after  banishing  Cosmo  di  Medici,  were  in  their 
turn  exiled  by  him.  Cosmo,  the  most  popular  man  in  Florence, 
governed  the  republic  from  1434  till  his  death  in  1464.  The 
Medici  rose  to  power  like  the  La  Torre  at  Milan :  first,  by 
courting  popularity  with  the  lower  orders,  and  then  by  depress- 
ing the  wealthier  families,  the  merchant  aristocracy,  by  which 
they  humoured  the  passions  of  the  people.  The  constitution  was 
not  .apparently  changed ;  the  republican  forms  continued,  but 
Cosmo  moved  his  puppets  under  the  board  as  he  liked.  Yet 
Cosmo's  administration  was  one  of  tranquillity  withiu  and  pros- 
perity without.  He  bore  his  faculties  with  moderation,  he  was 
generous  to  profusion,  he  was  a  patron  of  the  arts  and  letters,  and 
we  can  hardly  find  fault  with  the  title  of  Pater  Patrim  which  was 
bestowed  on  him  after  his  death. 

After  a  short  protectorate  of  the  weak  Piero,  Lorenzo, 
Cosmo's  grandson,  succeeded  to  the  authority.  We  think  Sis- 
mondi  has  not  been  just  towards  that  illustrious  Italian.  We 
do  not  subscribe  to  the  whole  praise  bestowed  on  Lorenzo  by 
his  eloquent  panegyrist  Roscoe,  but  we  approve  still  less  of  the 
attempts  which  have  been  made  of  late  to  lower  his  character. 
It  would  have  been  a  fortunate  thing  for  Italy  had  she  had  a  few 
more  Lorenzos  in  her  times  of  need.  Lorenzo,  in  fact,  had  not 
usurped  any  authority;  he  succeeded  in  1469  with  his  brother 
Giuliano,  not  yet  of  age,  to  that  influence  which  their  father  and 
grandfather  had  exercised  for  half  a  century  before,  and  at  the 
pressing  invitation  of  the  authorities  and  of  the  principal  citizens, 
and  by  the  universal  acclamations  of  the  people,  who  were  all  for 
the  Medici.  The  only  real  encroachment  Lorenzo  made  upon 
the  constitution  was  years  after,  in  1480,  when  the  conspiracy  of 
the  Pazzi,  the  hatred  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  and  Lorenzo's  hazardous 
journey  to  Naples  made  it  necessary  for  his  own  preservation, 
and  for  the  peace  of  the  state,  that  the  government  should  be 
established  on  a  firmer  basis.  He  then  assembled  a  parliament, 
which  elected,  according  to  a  precedent  sanctioned  by  the  Albizzi, 
a  balia  or  convention,  which  balia  transferred  its  own  extraordi- 
nary powers  to  a  permanent  council  of  seventy,  a  sort  of  senate, 
who  were  to  choose  the  citizens  qualified  for  the  magistracy. 
.    Sismondi  says  that  Lorenzo  was  not  only  a  bad  citizen  of 
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Flomcei  bot  also  *  bad  ItaHsn,  having  ailM  bims^f  wiflh  Per- 
dioaiici  of  Naples,  with  Sforza,  and  with  Che  pope.  He  did  so  be* 
cause  be  saw  the  necessity  of  an  Italian  league  against  foreign 
interference^  an  evil  which  he,  with  a  sort  of  prophetic  foresight, 
considered  impending  over  his  country.  In  averting  this  be  sue* 
ceeded  while  he  lived,  but  hardly  had  be  closed  his  eyes,  when  the 
storm  gathered  over  the  Alps,  and  the  French  invasion,  under 
Charles  VIII.»  let  loose  upon  unfortunate  Italy  a  loftg  traiit  of 
calamities,  which  desolated  it  for  the  next  half  ceHtury,  utterly 
destroyed  the  independence  of  the  Tuscan  republics^  and  paved 
Ibe  way  for  the  delegate  tyranny  of  Spain,  which  weighed  luce  an 
incttbtts  upon  the  Peninsula  for  no  less  than  two  bwidred  years 
after. 

To  assimilate,  as  Sismondi  has  done,  the  wicked  conspn 
racy  of  tbe  Paczi  and  their  unprincipled  associate  Pope 
Sistus  IV.,  against  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  de  Medici,  to 
that  of  Olgiati  against  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza,  is  to  confound 
principles  and  characters  of  tbe  most  opposite  description. 
Graieaaao  Maria  was  a  monster  of  lust  and  croelty,  of  whom 
OlgiaU  purged  the  earth,  although  his  countrymen  were  too  tm 
gone  in  servitude  to  profit  by  his  example,  and  assert  their  inde* 
pendence.  The  Pazxi  were,  on  the  contrary*  a  turbulent  am- 
bitious family,  who  had  shared  the  government  with  the  Medici, 
and  abused  their  power  under  Piero,  and  felt  disappointed 
because  Lorenzo  did  not  bestow  on  them  tbe  same  confidence  as 
hia  father.  They  intrigued  with  Sixtus  IV.,  who  had  a  spite 
againat  Lorenzo,  because  the  latter  had  prevented  him  from 
nsurpittg  the  possession  of  Citti^  di  Castello,  which  the  pope  in- 
tended to  add  to  the  dominions  of  one  of  his  nepliews.  And  the 
means  resorted  to  were  as  wicked  as  tbe  causes  that  impelled 
tbem.  An  archbishop  and  a  cardinal  were  privy  to  the  conspi^ 
racy  for  assassinating  the  two  brothers,  in  which  adventurers, 
bravoes,  and  profligate  characters  were  joined.  A  holy  day,  while 
b^h  mass  was  said  in  the  cathedral,  and  while  the  officiathug 
pnest  raised  the  consecrated  host,  which  Catholics  believe  con* 
tains  the  body  of  our  Saviour,  this  was  the  time  chosen  for  tbe 
murder!  Is  this  foul  conspiracy  to  be  compared  to  the  sincere 
enthusiasm  and  singleness  of  purpose  with  which  Olgiati,  Vis- 
conti,  and  Lampugnani,  after  strengthening  themselves  by  prayers, 
went  to  meet  the  tyrant  as  he  entered  St.  Stephen's  church,  and 
struck  him  with  their  daggers  in  tbe  midst  of  his  guards?  Let 
any  one  read  the  life  of  Galeazzo  Sforza,  and  say  whether  any 
cmnparison  can  be  made  between  such  a  monster  and  tbe  lofty- 
minded  Lorenzo  de  Medici. 

Bnt  Lorenao*s  memory  has  not  to  answer  for  the^deafruction 
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of  FhNWutiiie  independence.  Thirty^eigbt  years  aftor  his  death 
the  fepublic  of  Florence  still  existed;  it  fell  by  the  arms  of 
Charles  V.,  at  the  instigation  of  Clement  VII.,  the  illegitimate  son 
of  the  murdered  Giuliano  di  Medici,  ^le  struggled  hard  at  last^ 
and  her  fall  was  not  without  dignity.  Sienna  soon  after  under* 
went  the  same  fale. 

Three  Italian  republics  surviTed  the  calamities  of  the  sixteenth 
eentnry*  and  continued  to  exist  till  within  our  own  recollection 
"—Venice,  Genoa,  and  Lucca.  They  were  aristocracies,  but  they 
were  at  least  national  Italian  i^oTemments,  and  their  citisens 
enjoyed  peace  and  security ;  they  were  thriving,  wealthy,  and, 
generally,  contented  oommunities.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  these  three  states  fell,  in  their  turn,  smothered  m  the 
eaabfrnces  of  republican  France.  The  same  overbearing  perfidi* 
one  policy  devoted  to  destruction  the  democracies  of  Switzer* 
knd  and  the  aristocracies  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  and  always  in 
the  name  of  liberty  I  Venice,  with  her  fourteen  hundred  years 
of  independence,  and  her  lofty  recollections,  would  require  a  sepa- 
fate  article.  We  can  only  allude  here  to  the  partial  view  which 
SisflMHMli  takes  of  her  isll.  Indeed,  tbrougboat  his  work,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  Venice  is  no  fiavourite  with  him,  although  in 
several  passages,  he  acknowledges  the  protection  and  security 
which  her  citizens  enjoyed.  But  whatever  the  abnses  of  her 
government  nsight  have  been,  they  do  not  justify  tlie  double  deal* 
ings  of  Bonaparte  and  of  the  French  Directory— they  do  not 
jfMtiff  their  exciting  her  subjects  to  revolt — the  devastation  of  the 
country-— the  plunder  of  the  city—- the  dismemberment  and  the 
base  barter  of  her  territory.  The  whole  transaction  is  one  of 
the  blackest  character. 

We  have  been  lately  perusing  the  two  volumes  of  documents 
relative  to  the  fall  of  poor  Venice,*  and  our  indignation  at  the 
base  poKcy  and  the  cold»blooded  inhumanity  of  its  destroyers  is 
stronger  than  we  can  express  by  worde.  We  think  M.  Sismondi 
would  have  acted  more  wisely  had  he  abstained  from  makhig  any 
coflsmeats  on  that  catastrophe.  It  is  a  tale  that  does  not  bear 
extenuation  of  any  sort.  There  were  traitors  in  the  Venetian 
senate,  no  doubt,  and  verily  they  ha^e  had  their  reward.  But  we 
feel  for  the  citizens,  and  for  the  country  population,  who,  by  Sis- 
mondi's  own  acknowledgment,  had  lived  so  long  happy  under  the 
banner  of  St.  Mark.  Who  would  not  wish  to  see  that  banner 
still  floating  to  the  Adriatic  breeze  i  Who  would  not  rather  be- 
hold the  l>oge  and  the  senators,  antiquated  as  they  might  appear 
to  a  fastidious  leveller  of  the  present  day,  grachig  still  their 

*  PubSifaed  at  f  lorence  iir  tbe  jcar  ISOO. 
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marble  halls,  instead  of  either  foreign  regenerators  or  guardians 
of  social  order  listlessly  watching  the  crumbling  palaces  of  Ibe 
sea-girt  city?  All  lamentations  are  now  vain— renfzia  i  mortal 
— but  her  memory,  at  least,  ought  not  to  be  traduced,  nor  oblo- 
quy and  insult  added  to  irreparable  injury. 

By  the  fall  of  Venice,  Italy  lost  its  only  maritime  power,  its 
only  fleet,  and  its  remaining  possessions  beyond  the  sea.  These 
serious  losses  do  not  appear  to  us  to  have  been  sufficiently  no- 
ticed by  historical  or  political  writers.  By  the  Treaty  of  Campo- 
formio,  Dalmatia,  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  Albania,  and  the 
Ionian  Islands,  which  had  been  for  ages  annexed  to  an  Italian 
power,  were  detached  from  Italy,  and  for  ever.  The  Italians, 
who  were  foremost  in  the  career  of  discovery  both  in  the  East 
and  the  West,  have  not  now  a  single  colony,  not  a  foot  of  ground 
beyond  the  shores  of  the  Peninsula ;  they  who  once  covered  the 
coasts  of  the  Levant  with  their  settlements,  have  not  a  single 
factory  there.  The  Venetian  arsenal  and  fleet,  which  but  forty 
years  ago  ruled  over  the  Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  seas,  kept  in 
respect  the  Ottomans  and  the  Barbary  regencies,  and  upheld  the 
rank  of  Venice  among  the  naval  powers  of  the  Mediterranean, 
are  now  no  more.     They  were  annihilated  in  1797* 

Genoa,  the  other  maritime  republic  of  Italy,  fell  by  similar 
arts.  Bonaparte  first  invaded  its  territory,  disregarding  its 
neutrality ;  he  interfered  between  the  nobles  and  the  democrats, 
the  last  of  whom  he  had  secretly  encouraged ;  and  in  1 797*  after 
incorporating  it  in  the  new  "  Ligurian  Republic,'*  he  enforced 
upon  it  one  of  his  paper  constitutions.  This  constitution  he 
again  modified  in  1802,  and  at  last  abolished  altogether  in  1805. 
Genoa  was  then  united  to  the  French  empire,  to  partake  of  the 
blessings  of  the  couscription,  the  continental  system,  and  the  in- 
quisitorial police.  And,  as  if  more  effiectually  to  debase  his  vic- 
tims. Napoleon  obliged  the  members  of  the  government  them- 
selves, with  the  doge  at  their  head,  to  dance  attendance  on  bim, 
and  solicit  the  honour  of  being  united  to  the  Great  Nation. 

Lucca  likewise  received  its  new  constitution  in  1801,  and  in 
June,  1805,  "  it  demanded  of  Napoleon  (says  Sismondi)  a  sove- 
reign of  his  family."  He  gave  it  his  sister  Elisa,  married  to  Baci- 
occhi,  whom  he  had  before  made  Prince  of  Piombino. 

Thus  were  the  last  of  the  Italian  republics  swept  away;  thus^in 
the  name  of  liberty,  were  both  national  and  personal  indepen- 
dence destroyed.  San  Marino,  with  its  5000  inhabitants,  perched 
upon  a  mountain,  was  spared,  and  still  survives.  Its  insignifi- 
cance  saved  it  from  the  common  fate. 

We  must  conclude.  The  freedom  of  the  Italian  republics  in 
the  middle  ages  was  not  that  which  we  understand  in  our  days  by 
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the  name  of  liberty.  It  neither  secured  the  lives,  the  properties, 
nor  the  honour  of  the  citizens ;  nor  did  it  promote  their  peace 
and  happiness,  nor  guarantee  to  them  even  the  freedom  of  debate. 
Their  liberty  could  ally  itself  to  the  most  cruel  tyranny;  it  was 
nothing  but  absolute  power  taken  from  the  hands  of  one,  and 
placed  in  those  of  the  many.  Of  passive  or  civil  liberty  they  had 
no  idea.  Are  these  merely  our  own  assertions?  No  !  they  are 
copied  almost  word  for  word  from  M.  Sismondi's  concluding 
chapter  of  his  '^  History  of  the  Italian  Republics.*'  We  recom- 
mend this  chapter  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  the  reader. 

"  The  liberty  of  the  ancients^"  he  thus  proceeds^  **  being  the  property 
of  the  citizens^  it  was  not  necessary  to  examine  how  far  it  contriouted  to 
the  general  happiness The  liberty  of  the  moderns  being  under- 
stood to  be  a  means  by  which  governments  attain  the  object  for  which 
they  are  instituted^  namely,  the  happiness  of  all,  it  has  been  thought  fit 
to  examine  in  what  manner  liberty  constitutes  happiness^  or  how  far  it 
contributes  to  it.  The  result  of  this  investigation  has  been  a  conviction 
that  the  object  of  men  united  into  society  being  that  of  securing  to  each 
other  the  protection  of  their  persons^  pioperty  and  honour^  and  respect 
for  their  moral  sentiments^  any  government  which  should  wantonly 
sacrifice  or  expose  the  same^  which  should  oflFend  against  justice, 
humanity  or  puolic  decency^  would  be  utterly  deficient  in  its  object,  and 
ongbt  to  be  considered  as  a  tyranny,  even  if  established  by  the  will  or 
caprice  of  the  whole  community." — c.  cxxvi. 

The  exclusive  admirers  of  the  Italian  republics  appear  to  us  to 
have  fallen  into  the  error  of  viewing  that  which  was  only  a  stage 
in  the  progress  of  society  as  its  ultimate  end,  which  ought  to  have 
been,  like  that  of  every  other  nation,  the  consolidation  of  the 
country  either  by  an  union,  or  by  a  permanent  and  well-poised 
confederacy.  Tmce  has  Italy  seemed  to  approach  this  term ; 
once  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  again  in  the  eighteenth.  On 
both  occasions  foreign  invasion  has  rushed  in,  and  throwing  the 
elements  of  society  into  confusion,  has  removed  the  prospect. 
When  a  third  opportunity  may  offer  itself,  we  cannot  venture  to 
predict;  but  it  would  be  highly  impolitic  to  bold  up  to  the  Ita- 
lians of  the  present  day  a  return  to  the  democratic  spirit  of  the 
middle  ages  as  the  best  means  of  consolidating  them  into  a 
nation,  all  experience  having  proved  that  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of 
democracy  to  produce  a  contrary  effect. 
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Art.  III. — La  Grande^Bretagne  en  MilHnit  Cent  Trmte^Tnm. 
Par  M.  le  Baron  d'Haussez,  Dernier  Minisire  de  la  Marine 
•ous  le  Roi  Charies  X.    %  torn.  8vo.     Paris.   1833. 

This  work  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  well-known  passage  in 
Oxenstiem's  letter  to  his  son — "  You  know  not  by  bow  little  wis- 
dom the  world  is  governed."  We  have  only  to  substitute  *'  was** 
for  *•  is,"  and  **  France"  for  "  the  world,"  and  we  shall  find  a 
similar  intimation  indirectly  aiforded  by  the  work  before  us. 
M.  d'Haussez  was  one  of  those  colleagues  of  Prince  Polignac  who 
governed  France  under  Charles  X.,  and  be  has  produced  a  work 
which  we  must  regret  should  ever  have  been  published.  We  re* 
gret  it,  not  on  account  of  his  readers,  for  some  among  them  may 
be  amused ;  or  of  the  publishers  in  France  or  in  England,  (for 
we  doubt  not  the  work  will  excite  sufficient  curiosity);  or  of  either 
of  those  countries  generally,  or  of  any  particular  class  which 
either  of  them  contain;  but  simply  on  account  of  M.  d'Haussez 
himself.  His  having  been  a  member  of  the  Polignac  ministry 
was  a  circumstance  calculated  to  have  produced,  not  an  impres- 
sion favourable  to  him,  but  decidedly  the  reverse.  Why  sfaoaM 
he  have  confirmed  this  unfavourable  impression  by  sending  forth 
a  work  like  this?  Was  it  not  enough  that  his  participation  in  the 
ill-starred  ''  ordonnances"  should  have  exhibited  a  fatal  ignorance 
of  the  state  of  France?  Must  he  also  exhibit  a  written  proof  of 
consummate  ignorance  with  respect  to  England  i  That  a  man  is 
untaught  may  be  the  unhappy  consequence  of  adverse  circum- 
stances; but  if  he  values  public  opinion,  he  will,  indeed,  act  very 
unwisely  in  allowing  the  world  to  believe  that  he  is  unttachMe. 

M.  d'Haussez  appears  by  his  own  account  to  have  enjoyed 
peculiar  advantages  for  the  composition  of  his  work.  During  a 
residence  in  this  kingdom  of  more  than  two  years,  he  tells  us  that— 

''  one  alternative  continuelle  de  fr^quentation  d'une  80ci6t6  nom- 
breute  et  distingolie,  et  qai  paratssait  vouloir  se  llvrer  ^  mon  observation, 
ei  d'un  isolement  conoplet,  mettait  k  ma  disposition  des  matirtanx  pr6- 
cieuxj  du  temps  et  de  la  solitode  poar  les  ^udier  et  les  classer.  J*etais 
daos  une  situation  nouvelle,  stimule  parje  oe  sals  quoi  d'inaccoutum^* 
qui  s*etem]ait  k  mon  6conomie  morale  et  physique. 

''  Tout  cela  agissait  avec  force  sur  roes  sens,  reveillait  mes  espritt, 
leur  imprimait  une  direction  et  un  61an  qu'ils  n'avaient  jamais  eus.  Mes 
sensations  partaient  d'un  coin  de  mon  imagination  od  il  me  semblait  que 
je  n'avais  pas  encore  fouill6.  II  en  sortait  des  pensees,  des  id6es  que  je 
ne  connaissais  pas/'* — vol.  ii.  p.  242. 

We  are,  therefore,  not  required  to  grant  the  indulgence  demanded 

*  As  an  English  translation  of  the  book  has  appeared  simultaneously  with  the 
original,  w«  have  preferred  making  our  extracts  from  the  latter. 
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for  works  composed  under  circumstances  of  difficulty;  neither 
need  we  make  any  allowance  for  the  embarrassing  novelty  of  an 
altered  and  a  faUen  position.  This^  the  author  says,  is  an  ad- 
vantage. Hitherto  he  has  always  been  placed  too  high  to  take 
an  accurate  view  of  the  details  of  life. 

**  Jusqne-1^,  place  dans  dea  situations  6lev6es,  je  ne  les  avals  consi* 
d^es  que  comme  des  raoyens  de  voir  plas  loin,  d'embrasser  de  plus 
vastes  perspectives. 

*'  J'etais  alors  aux  premieres  leges  du  grand  spectacle  du  monde.  Je 
voyais  plus  k  I'aise :  peat-^ire  n'observais-je  pas  si  bien.  Desoenda  au 
parterre,  confondu  dans  la  foule,  coudoye,  presse  k  niou  tour,  regardant 
d  en  bas  la  sc^ne  sur  laquelle  naga^re  je  plongeais  d'en  haut^  les  objets 
ro'apparaissaient  sous  un  autre  aspect,  sans  que  le  drame  perdit  de  son 
intcrk."— vol.  ii.  pp.  242,  243. 

M.  d'Haussez  does  not  enter  into  any  detailed  account  of  the 
situations  he  has  filled ;  and  as  the  above  passage  contains  such 
allusion  to  long  continuance  in  high  station  as  might  almost  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  his  having  been  born  a  minister  of  state,  and  as 
moreover  such  allusions  may  perchance  have  piqued  the  curiosity 
of  our  readers,  we  will  therefore  give  what  the  author  has  failed 
to  supply^-a  very  brief  abstract  of  such  particulars  as  we  have 
been  able  to  collect  respecting  him.  It  appears  that  he  was  born 
at  Neufchatel,  in  Normandy,  in  1778:  that  in  1796*,  he^  being 
then  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  commenced  his  political  career  as 
a  secret  agent  of  the  exiled  Bourbons.  Becoming  suspected,  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  in  1799y  but  subsequently  returned  to  France, 
where,  in  1804,  he  was  again  suspected  of  being  implicated  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Georges  and  Picbegru.  Participation,  how- 
ever, was  not  proved,  and  bis  only  punishment  was  being  placed 
under  surveillance.  He  afterwards  attached  himself  to  the  service 
of  Napoleon,  and  as  a  reward  for  this  transfer  of  loyalty  was  created 
Baron  and  appointed  Mayor  of  Neufchatel.  On  the  first  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons  he  returned  to  his  former  party, and  remained 
faithful  to  Louis  XVIII.  during  the  Hundred  Days.  On  the  se- 
cond restoration,  in  1815,  he  was  nominated  President  of  the  Elec- 
toral College  of  Lower  Seine;  was  elected  a  Deputy  to  the 
famous  Chambre  Introi(vable ;  and  when  the  division  took  place 
between  the  Chamber  and  M.  Decazes,  he  adhered  to  the  latter. 
As  a  reward  for  this  adhesion,  he  was  appointed  to  the  prefecture 
of  the  Oard,  and  was  found  so  useful  in  that  capacity,  that  during 
the  various  changes  of  ministry  that  took  place  between  1817  and 
18^99  he  never  ceased  to  be  "  Monsieur  le  Pr6fet''  of  that  or  one 
or  other  of  three  other  departments — the  Landes,  the  Isire,  and 
the  Gironde.  In  August,  1829,  on  the  refusal  of  M.  de  Rigny, 
M.  d'Haussez  was  appointed  to  his  l^st  and  highest  post,  the  office 
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of  Mifiistre  de  la  Marine,  which  he  retained  not  qoite  a  year. 
These  are  the  ''  situations  ^lev^es*'  in  which  M.  d*Uaussez  had 
been  '^  ju8que-l4  plac£."  We  fear  our  readers  will  be  disap- 
pointed, and  may  consider  that  the  situation  of  pr^fet,  albeit  re- 
spectable, is  hardly  entitled  to  the  magnificent  designation  of  a 
place  "  aux  premieres  loges  du  grand  spectacle  du  monde/'  and 
IS  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  a  "  moyen  d'embrasser  de  vastes 
perspectives."  Besides,  granting  the  position  to  be  as  elevated  as 
he  pleases,  and  admitting  that  in  its  unmetaphorical  sense  a  high 
position  naturally  commands  an  extensive  view,  we  fear  the  asser- 
tion is  not  transferable  by  any  strict  analogy  to  official  life.''.  The 
routine  of  office  is  commonly,  and  we  apprehend  is  justly,  held  to 
have  a  tendency  to  narrow  rather  than  to  enlarge  the  mental  vision. 
Official  men  do  not  tiecessarity  see  more  of  the  circumstances  of 
life  because  more  is  laid  before  them.  That  which  they  see  for 
themselves  may  in  amount  and  value  be  very  little :  that  which 
they  see  through  the  eyes  of  others  may  be  only  error  and  delu- 
sion. It  may  instruct;  but  it  tnay  mislead  them.  They  may 
ground  their  judgments  upon  the  partial  representations  of  official 
underlings;  they  may  acquire  a  contracted  mode  of  viewing 
affairs;  may  set  up  a  self-constituted  official  rule  of  right,  and 
insist  upon  approving  or  condemning,  solely  according  to  con- 
formity with,  or  deviation  from,  a  standard  of  their  own.  But 
though  official  habits  may  have  tended  to  contract  the  mind  of 
M.  d'Haussez,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  in  his  observations  upon 
the  administrative  part  of  our  system,  he  shows  more  good  sense 
and  liberality  than  in  his  remarks  upon  other  matters — a  difference 
which  we  arc  perhaps  justified  in  attributing  to  the  circumstance 
of  his  better  understanding  what  he  writes  about.  Though  he  is 
surprised  at  the  unmeddling  character  of  our  government,  and 
seems  to  wonder  that  even  the  breeding  of  horses  is  not  made  a 
state  concern,  yet  he  is  willing  to  admit  that  some  how  or  other 
matters  go  on  as  well  as  if  the  government  pried  into  everything, 
and  interfered  at  every  step.  After  noticing  the  neglect  of  the 
government  in  the  metropolis  respecting  "  une  infinite  d*objets 
qui  dans  les  autres  pays  attirent  ^  bon  droit  Tattention  de  I'admi- 
nistration/*  he  adds — 

*<  En  revanche,  il  y  a  peu  de  capitales  ou  les  vols  soient  moins  nom- 
breux,  eu  les  volears  soient  plus  promptement  d^couverts  et  punis,  oCl 
les  mouvemens  populaires  op^res,  il  est  vrai,  par  une  populace  sans  cou' 
rage  et  sans  habitude  des  armes,  soient  plus  efficacement  reprimes ;  ou 
il  y  ait  moins  d'ev^nemens  f^beux  et  moins  de  collisions  entre  les 
diverses  classes  de  la  society,  et  oii  tous  ces  r6sultats  soient  obtenus  avec 
moins  de  g^ne,  de  vexations  et  de  bruit." 

Here,  we  should  have  supposed,  was  a  subject  deserving  the 
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inquiry  of  a  philosophic  traveller*  He  might  have  sought  to 
learn  under  what  singular  and  happy  combination  of  circum* 
stances  apparent  neglect  could  have  produced  results  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  only  from  unremitting  and  well-directed 
care.  He  might  have  sought  to  learn  whether  the  neglect  was 
real,  or  only  apparent;  and,  if  real,  what  resources  were  substi** 
tuted,  for  the  preservation  of  order^  by  the  efforts  of  individuals,  or 
the  peculiarities  of  the  national  character.  The  problem  was 
curious  and  important;  but  M.  d*Haussez,  who  devotes  eight 
pages  to  cock-fightingy  and  a  separate  chapter  to  each  of  the  foU 
lowing  subjects—"  Steeple-Chase,"  "  Le  Diner,"  "  Un  Salon,** 
"  Un  Bal,"  ''  Un  Concert  de  Soci6t6,"  and  "  Une  Soiree  au 
Vauxhair' — has  not  attempted  to  solve  it.  It  may,  however,  be 
observed,  that  something  which  may  serve  as  a  clue  is  dexter- 
ously insinuated  in  the  foregoing  passage.  Our  people  are  easily 
kept  in  order  because  they  have  not  the  courage  to  resist!  Though 
the  results  may  appear  favourable,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to 
redound  to  the  honour  of  England.  M.  d'Haussez  has  here  shown 
much  ingenuity.  He  is  compelled  in  the  course  of  his  work  to 
adduce  many  circumstances  which  tend  to  exhibit  in  an  honour- 
able light  the  country  which  afforded  him  an  asylum  when  ejected 
from  his  own.  He  must  know,  that  whether  he  gives  or  with* 
holds  his  sanction  from  the  unwelcome  truth,  we  are  still  gene- 
rally acknowledged  to  be  a  great  and  powerful  nation.  That  cir- 
cumstance cannot  be  denied.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  prove 
that  it  is  not  a  circumstance  of  which  we  have  any  reason  to  be 
proud — that  it  is  produced  by  no  merits  of  ours;  it  is  the  result, 
not  of  our  virtues,  but  of  our  vices.  That  we  may  not  be  sup- 
posed to  misrepresent  M.  d*Haussez,  we  shall  gladly  allow  him 
to  speak  for  himself. 

''  Le  caract^re  Anglais  a  cela  de  particulier,  que  les  defauts  des  indi- 
vidas  ou  des  classes,  loin  de  tirer  h  consequence  contre  Tint^r^t  g^nlral, 
tournent  h,  son  profit.  Ainsi,  de  la  14chet6  de  la  populace  r^sulte  le 
maintien  de  lordre;  de  Torgudl  des  gens  bien  Aleves,  la  fiert^  nationale; 
de  la  soif  de  I'or,  la  richesse  publique ;  de  la  paresse  d'imagination,  la 
haine  du  cbangement  et  la  stability  des  Institutions ;  de  la  manie  de  se 
singulariser,  de  bizarres  mais  d*utiles  etablisseroens}  du  rigorisme  reli- 
gicux»  des  nioeurs  sev^res;  du  propagandisme,  Textension  du  commerce 
sur  tous  les  poiuts  du  globe;  du  malaise  dans  le  pays  natal,  des  colonies 
utiles  h  la  metropole ;  de  la  v6nalit6  des  emplois,  de  celle  m&me  de  la 
representation  nationale,  pins  d  aptitude,  plus  de  garantie  chez  ceux  qui 
y  cousacrent  leur  fortune;  de  la  choquante  in(5gaUte  dans  la  division  de 
la  propri6te,  une  bierarchie  qui  remonte  de  la  famille  a  Tetat. 

'*  Cette  disposition  reagit  de  Tenscmble  de  Vordre  social  sur  ses  speci- 
alit^s,  et  fait  que,  malgre  Tincoherence  de  ses  institutions,  et  les  vices 
tr^-reels  et  tr^s-apparens  de  son  organisation,  I'Angleterre  occupe  un 
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rang  tr^-distinga^  parnii  les  pays  les  mienx  goovern^s  et  les  plas  heo- 
renx  de  Tepoqae  actaelle,  et  que^  si  bant  qn'ils  renumtent,  les  souvenin 
bfstoriqnes  tie  peuvent  trouver  de  points  de  comparaison  qui  ne  soient  k 
Mm  aTantage." — rol.  i.  pp.  64^  65. 

This  may  be  thought  ingenious,  but  it  is  not  original.  That 
"  private  vices  are  public  benefits/'  was  a  paradox  maintained 
with  plausible  cleverness  long  ago  by  Mandeville,  in  his  ''  Fable  of 
the  Bees.**  We  had  belie ved,  however,  that  the  paradox  was  dead, 
and  little  expected  its  resurrection  in  Uie  year  1833.  There  have 
been  two  Mandevilles  noted  in  our  literary  annals — the  essayist 
and  the  traveller.  Perhaps  M.  d'Haussez  had  never  heard  of 
either,  but  his  work  happens  to  remind  us  of  both. 

M.  d'Haussez*8  treatment  of  political  subjects  need  not  occupy 
much  of  our  attention.  What  shall  we  think  of  the  accuracy  and 
profundity  of  a  writer,  who  in  a  work  entitled  **  La  Grande- 
Bretagne  en  1833,'*  and  in  a  chapter  entitled  "  Une  Election/' 
states  that  the  poll  may  be  kept  open  fourteen  days,  and  makes 
no  allusion  to  the  important  changes  in  our  electoral  system 
which  came  into  operation  in  1832?  Are  we  to  regard  this  omis- 
sion as  a  piece  of  that  '^  complaisance  dont  je  me  suis  fait  une  loi 
en  ce  qui  touche  les  interets  politiques  de  la  Grande  Bretagne?** 
What  shall  we  think  of  the  respect  due  to  the  authority  of  a  ci- 
devant  statesman,  who  tells  that  in  this  country  "  les  lois  sangui- 
naires  d'Elizabeth  qui  condamnent  4  mort  le  pr^tre  surpris  die- 
brant  la  messe,  k  la  perte  de  leurs  biens  les  botes  qui  lui  donnent 
asile,  et  au  bannissement  les  fiddles  qui  prient  avec  lui^  ces  lois, 
quoique  tombies  en  desuetude,  subsistent  encore  f  What  shall  we 
say^  but  that  such  errors  and  omissions  lessen  our  surprise  on 
being  afterwards  seriously  told  that  the  prosperity  of  England  is 
based  upon  corruption? 

"  Malheur  h  rAnglcterre,"  says  M.  d*Haussez,  "  le  jour  oiX  ses  elec- 
teurs  seront  trop  honn^tes  gens  pour  ne  pas  se  vendre,  et  oiJl  les  candi- 
dats  seront  trop  sages  pour  ne  pas  les  acheterj  elle  toucbera  k  une  revo- 
lution :  les  Clemens  qu*elle  renferme,  et  qa*une  faction  d^sorganltatrice 
tient  en  reserve  pour  cette  oeuvre  terrible,  ne  sent  pas  nioins  redoat- 
ables  que  ceux  quij  depuis  qaarante  ann^es,  bouleversent  la  France." 

Among  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  M.  d'Haussez's  work, 
none  is  more  remarkable  than  the  feeling  of  rancour  which  it  in- 
dicates towards  this  country^  and  the  entire  absence,  through  the 
whole  course  of  the  work,  of  any  proof  of  that  gratitude  which  he 
professes  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  his  postscript — **  en 
echange  de  la  g6n6reuse  et  noble  hospitality  qu*elle  m'a  accord^e." 
He  cannot  even  refrain  from  saying  that  he  would  have  preferred 
to  seek  au  asylum  anywhere  else  if  he  could;  he  cannot  even 
attribute  to  us  amiable  and  disinterested  motives  for  the  attentions 
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which  he  confesses  he  received.  No !  even  our  hospitalities  most 
bd  explained  in  a  manner  at  once  mortifying  to  our  vanity,  and 
flattering  to  his  own. 

"  La  curiosite  qui,  en  ADgleterre,  a* attache  k  tout  ce  qui  sort  de  la 
r^le  commune,  aux  hommes  ainsi  qu*aux  choses;  la  vaoit6  qui  y  porta 
k  recbercher  ceux  qui  ont  joue  un  r61e  marquant,  se  sont  empar^es  d« 
tou8  les  vides  que,  dans  le  commencement  surtout,  laissaient  les  divers 
el6mens  dont  se  composait  mon  existence.  Elles  les  ont  lies  eotr'eux 
dc  mani^re  k  me  donner  une  iiiuation  ekvie  dans  la  societi,  et  k  refaire  dc 
moi,  en  d6pit  et  peut-^tre  k  cause  des  ev^nemens  qui  m*ont  renvers^,  uh 
penonnage  que  Von  est  convenu  de  reckerchert  dOnterroger,  de  conndttr^  i 
qui  la  premiere  place  est  partout  rUervie^  et  dont,  malgr6  ses  habitudes^ 
on  a  fait  une  espece  d'autorite politique" — vol.  ii.  p.  241. 

Many  a  traveller  would  have  been  pleased  and  obliged  by  a 
prompt  willingness  in  the  natives  to  point  out  whatever  was  most 
worthy  of  his  attention.  Not  so  M.  d'Haussez;  he  seems  to  re» 
gard  this  obliging  disposition  as  a  mere  national  peculiarity-^ 
**  une  espece  de  tic  national"^«and  by  no  means  a  pleasing  one. 

"  Les  Anglais  sont  montreurs.  Lorsqn'ils  ont  k  satisfaire  la  curiosite 
d'un  Stranger,  ils  la  fatiguent,  en  ne  lui  faisant  grice  d*aucun  des  details 
les  plus  minutieux  et  les  plus  insignifians.  Dans  une  ville,  il  n'est  pas 
de  quartier  si  sale,  d  edifice  si  mesquio,  qui  ^chappent  k  leur  ciceronerii, 
Dans  une  maison,  ils  prominent  de  la  cave  au  grenier,  et  appellent  Tat- 
tention  sur  tout  ce  qu*elle  renferme.  C'est  k  n'en  plus  finir  dans  une 
biblloth^que,  dans  un  mus6e,  dans  une  collection  d'objets  d*art.  lis 
vous  feront  feuilleter  jusqu'au  dernier  livre,  voir  jusqu'au  plus  mauvais 
tableau,  admirer  la  piece  la  moins  digne  d'attention.  II  n  y  a  pas  dans 
cette  habitude  le  sujet  d*une  critique ;  si  je  la  mentionne,  c'est  qu'elle 
peut-fetre  consid^r^e  comme  une  espece  de  tic  national.'* — vol.  i.  p.  66. 

Even  where  a  fault  is  not  evident,  he  is  charitably  certain  that  it 
must  exist.  Even  our  love  of  travelling,  for  which  he  cannot 
satisfactorily  account,  and  for  which  creditable  motives  might 
easily  have  been  assigned,  can,  in  his  opinion,  have  no  other  than 
a  discreditable  source.  "  II  faut  qu'il  y  ait  un  vice  quelconque 
dans  le  caract^re,  dans  I'organisation  domestique,  dans  les  habi- 
tudes des  Anglais ;  car  ils  ne  se  trouvent  bien  nulla  part :  ils 
paraissent  tourmentis  par  un  besoin  de  locomotion^ 

Of  what  he  calls  the  "  populace "  in  England  he'  gives  the 
following  picture: — 

''  La  population  Anglaise  a  une  recherche  de  grossi^rete  qui  la  ravale 
au*dessou8  de  celle  de  qaelque  nation  que  ce  soit.  Ses  moeura  sont  i^  la 
fois  deprttoies  et  firoces.  Son  instinct  la  dispose  k  un  etat  permanent 
d'agression  contra  le  reste  de  la  societe.  Quand  elle  n*a  pas  de  moyens 
plus  positifs  de  nuire,  cite  tnsulte  les  passans,  les  benrte,  leur  dispute  le 
passage.  Sa  mise  est  d'une  salete  degoAtante  ;  son  langage  est  ignoble; 
sa  d-marche  est  lourde  et  maladroite.    Ses  moeurs  de  famille  r^pondent 
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k  ses  habitudes  des  raes.  Des  coups,  voilk  pour  le  mari  le  naoyen  d'ex- 
ercer  sa  superiority ;  )X)ur  la  femme,  celui  de  faire  1  education  de  aes 
enfans.  On  ne  s'occupe  pas  de  corriger  par  les  principes  ni  m^nie  par 
les  pratiaues  ext6rieures  de  la  religion^  les  penchans  vicieux  de  la  popu- 
lace. L  instruction  qu*on  lui  donne  se  borne  h  des  elemens  de  lecture 
et  d'^criture.  La  seule  modification  qn*elle  procure^  c*est  de  faire  des 
▼oleurs  et  des  filous  adroits,  dMndividus  qui,  sans  elle,  n*auraient  ^te  que 
des  Hrei  abrutis  par  la  muire  et  la  plus  abjccU  debauche.  Bile  boit 
jusqu'k  IMvresse;  elle  mange  jusqu'2i  la  satiete,  sans  goilkt,  sans  ordre, 
tans  mesure.  Pour  elle,  Vamour  n*est  qu'un  complement  de  brutalitL 
Prise  collectivement)  elle  est  d^vne  remarquabU  IdchetS.  Sa  disposition 
turbulente,  toujours  pr^te  a  se  manifester,  est  toujours  aisement  com* 
prim6e  par  le  bdton,  souvent  m6me  par  la  seule  presence  de  quelques 
agens  de  police." 

Let  not  our  readers  waste  their  anger  on  this  libel.  The  Eng- 
lish people  can  afford  to  laugh  at  it.  They  have  been  libelled 
often  ere  now,  though  never  yet,  in  our  recollection,  by  one  who 
owed  them  gratitude — by  one  who  declares  that  his  expressions 
*^  n'auront  au  moins  rien  qui  d6mente  les  sentimens  que  j'ai  vou& 
A  la  nation  Anglaise  en  echange  dc  la  g6n6reu8e  et  noble  hospi- 
tality qu'elle  m'a  accord6e/*  Abuse  more  virulent  and  less  dis- 
creet may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  General  Fillet.  But  Fillet 
was  not  a  refugee — he  was  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  wrote  at  a  time 
when  national  animosities  had  been  inflamed  by  the  recent  hosti- 
lities of  many  years.  If  we  had  thought  it  worth  while — which 
we  do  not — to  defend  the  English  people  against  any  of  these 
charges,  M.  d'Haussez  would,  in  one  particular  at  least,  have  saved 
us  the  trouble.  After  saying  that  our  populace  '*  prise  collective- 
ment  est  d'une  remarquable  lslchet6,"  he  proceeds  as  follows:  — 
*'  II  faut  Tetudier  dans  ses  indivldus  pour  y  trouver  quelques  in- 
dices de  courage.  Les  combats  que  se  livrcnt  les  gens  des  peuple 
prouvent  une  grande  exaltation  dans  leur  colere,  une  forte  voIont6 
de  vengeance,  un  grand  mepris  des  consequences  de  la  lutte  qu'ils 
entreprennenty  beaucoup  de  ginirosili  dans  les  procedes  du  com- 
bat." After  describing  the  combat,  he  proceeds  to  say — "  Les 
combattans  s'en  vout  chez  eux,  apr^s  avoir  d^pens^  dans  un  igno- 
ble pugilat  dix  fois  plus  de  courage  qu'il  n^enfaui  a  des  dueliistes 
de  bonne  campa^nie"  M.  d'Haussez  does  not  explain  how  it 
happens  that  individuals  exhibiting  such  undeniable  evidence  of 
courage,  should,  when  collected  into  masses,  be  remarkably  cow- 
ardly. Let  him  be  spared  the  needless  trouble  of  explaining  the 
imaginary  paradox.  The  fact  is  not  as  he  represents  it.  Our 
populace  "  prise  coliectivement  *'  is  not  cowardly.  But  we  be- 
lieve we  can  understand  the  reason  why  M.  d*Haussez  has  assumed 
the  contrary.  Driven  from  his  country  by  a  sanguinary  tumult, 
which  was  followed  by  the  introduction  of  a  more  popular  s^stem^ 
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he  fled  hither,  where  he  finds  a  more  popular  system  also  intro- 
dtlced — a  change  which  he  is  told  is  equivalent  to  revolution ;  and 
he  witnesses  while  among  us  the  secure  completion  of  a  bloodless 
reform.  In  London  he  can  find  no  parallel  to  the  emeutes  of 
Paris.  With  the  utmost  ingenuity,  the  most  unpopular  byper« 
conservatives  could  scarcely  contrive  to  have  it  believed,  even  by 
women,  that  their  lives  were  in  danger;  and  though  high  pre- 
miums were  offered  for  a  victim,  no  would-be  hostage  for  expiring 
Toryism  could  hold  forth  to  sympathy  as  an  evidence  of  his  suf* 
ferings  any  nobler  document  than  a  glazier's  bill.  Whence  this 
moderation?  Whence  this  remarkable  difference  between  the  con- 
duct of  the  people  in  England  and  in  France?  To  have  attri- 
buted the  difference  to  our  respect  for  the  laws — to  our  love  of 
order — to  our  less  excitable  and  more  reasoning  minds — to  our 
confidence  in  the  power  of  obtaining  redress  by  safe,  legal  and 
constitutional  means — to  anything,  in  short,  that  would  have  im- 
plied a  compliment  to  the  national  character  or  the  institutions  of 
the  land,  was  foreign  from  M.  d'Haussez's  purpose.  He  looked 
around  for  some  other  reason,  and  '*  cowardice "  rewarded  his 
search.  "  Perhaps  the  people  are  quiet  only  from  want  of  cou-* 
rage/'  Happy  thought!  That  individually  they  are  brave  is  too 
notorious  for  denial ;  but  collectively ^  let  them  be  cowards.  It 
sounds  paradoxical;  but  never  mind  that!  Happy  the  arguer 
who,  to  suit  his  purpose,  can  always  find  a  ready  paradox  even 
half  as  |Ood  as  this ! 

Turnmg  from  M.  d'Haussez's  comments  upon  classes,  let  us 
next  see  how  he  treats  professions.  We  know  not  by  what  studies 
this  ci-devant  Pr6fet,  and  £x-ministre  de  la  Marine,  has  quali- 
fied himself  to  pronounce  with  oracular  confidence  upon  the  state 
of  medical  science  in  England.  That  he  has  bestowed  upon  it  a 
very  successful  attention  we  must  be  permitted  to  doubt,  from  the 
fact  of  his  having  confounded  surgeons  with  apothecaries,  and 
appearing  to  suppose  that  Sir  Aslley  Cooper,  or  Mr.  Brodie,  are 
remunerated  only  as  venders  of  drugs.  We  may  estimate,  by  this 
circumstance,  the  respect  due  to  the  authority  which  boldly  tells 
us  that  in  England 

'*  Tabsence  d'etudes  suivies  borne  k  des  donnees  tr^s-vagues  et  tres- 
8U|)er£icielIes  les  connaissances  niedicales.  Des  reiu^des  energiques,  pris 
a  peu  pr^s  an  kasard  dans  une  pbarmacie,  de  rempirisme,  voila  les 
moyens.  Une  guiuec  que  Ton  depose  sans  delicatesse  dans  la  main  de 
TEsculape  k  la  fin  de  cbaque  visite,  et  qu*il  rc^oit  sans  bonte,  voila  le 
r6sDltat. ' .  .  .  "  Nulle  part  enfin,  Tart  u*est  exerce  avec  un  mepris  plus 
complet  des  regies  les  plus  vufgaires,  avec  une  abnigaiion  plus  absolue  de 
ioute  isp^ce  de  raisonnement,'* ...  "  Les  remddes  6nergiques  forment  le 
fond  des  prescriptions  des  praticiens  Anglais.     L'alcool  entre  dans  hplH" 
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pari  detprtparatioMt  et  toojoure  de  la  mani^  Im  moim  rationoelle." . . . 
'' Je  conoais  nne  femme  qai,  par  le  coDseil  de  son  m^decio,  boit  tiii^  pintt 
iam-dt^  par  Jour;  et,  chose  inexplicable,  ce  regime  a  dej^  six  annees 
de  duree." 

'*  Chose  inexplicable!*'  Yes,  truly!  But  there  is  another  ''  chose 
inexplicable  '*  which  he  is  not  afraid  to  admit — "  Cependant  la 
long6vit6  est  ii  peu  pres  la  m&me  qu'en  France" — not  merely  ''  4 
peu  pr^s  mftme/*  but  much  greater.  It  is  but  the  other  day  that 
a  French  academician  published  a  table  of  the  rates  of  mortality 
in  the  different  states  of  Europe,  by  which  it  appears  that  while 
in  France  the  annual  mortality  is  1  in  39,  in  Efngland  it  is  only 
1  in  58;  in  Scotland,  I  in  59,  and  in  Ireland,  1  in  53. 

This,  one  would  have  supposed,  would  have  produced  some 
diffidence  in  the  justice  of  bis  sweeping  accusations.  Not  at  all — 
facts  may  be  stubborn  things,  but  they  are  not  so  stubborn  aa 
our  Baron's  confidence  in  his  own  correctness — "  Qu'en  con- 
clure,**  he  asks,  ''  sinon  que  la  science  du  m^decin  ne  contribue 
k  la  conservation  de  la  vie  que  dans  une  proportion  bien  faiMe, 
lorsque  son  ignorance  ne  I'abrege  pas  dans  une  proportion  plus 
forte?"  We  admit  the  inference  if  the  premises  were  correct; 
but  it  so  happens  that  a  comparison,  not  of  this  country  with 
others,  but  of  recent  with  distant  periods,  shows  a  marked  cor-^ 
respondence  between  diminished  mortality  and  improvements  in 
the  art  of  healing.  We  are  therefore  led,  not  to  that  which 
M.  d'Haussez  regards  as  the  only  possible  conclusion,  but  to 
another  much  easier  and  more  obvious — namely,  that  he  is 
utterly  and  ridiculously  mistaken,  and  has  written  a  chapter, 
which,  if  it  ever  meets  the  eyes  of  the  Dupuytrens  and  Majendies 
of  his  own  country,  will  in  all  probability  be  greeted  only  by  a 
contemptuous  smile. 

M.  d  Haussez  next  records  his  opinion  of  our  clei^y.  With  the 
confidence  of  one  who  has  been  accustomed,  as  he  tells  us,  to 
take  extensive  views  from  an  elevated  position,  he  thus  summarily 
proclaims  their  general  character.  In  answer  to  the  question 
*•  Qu'est-ce  qu'un  eccl^siastique  en  Angleterre?"  he  writes, 

**  C'est  un  bomme  d'une  grande  naissance,  entoure  d  uue  nonibreuse 
famille,  pourvu  d*un  ricbe  b^n^fice,  vivant  dans  le  luxe,  participant  k 
tons  les  plaisirs,  it  toutes  les  jouissances  du  monde;  joaant,  chassant^ 
daiisant,  se  montrant  aux  tb6atre8,  ne  se  piquant  pas  de  gravite  lorsque 
son  caract^re  personnel  ne  I'y  porte  pasj  6conomisant  sur  ses  revenus 
pour  etablir  ses  enfans ;  d6pensant  sa  fortune  en  paris,  en  chevaux,  en 
cbiens,  quelquefois  tntme  avec  une  maitresse,  lorsque  cette  prevoyance 
lui  manque;  dans  Tun  et  Tautre  cas,  donnaul  peu  aux  pauvres,  et  laissant 
le  soin  de  s'en  occuper,  comme  celui  de  remplir  des  functions  qu'ii 
d^daigne,  k  quelque  malfaeureux  d'une  classe  inferieare,  lequel^  pour  une 
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jDodique  retributioD,  est  oblig^  d'avoir  des  vertus,  et  d'accomplir  des 
devoirs  dont  le  titulaire  se  dispense." — vol.  i.  pp.  266,  267- 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  have  been,  and  still  may  be,  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England  to  whom  some  of  the  traits  here 
exhibited  may  be  applicable.     But  the  instances  are  very  rare. 
In  the  course  of  a  pretty  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  clergy, 
it  has  never  been  our  ill  fortune  to  meet  with  one  such  instance; 
and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  duriug  his  two  years*  residence 
among  us,  any  one  such  instance  should  have  been  discovered  by 
M.  d'Haussez.     Yet  he  confidently  brings  forward  this  coarse 
tissue  of  exaggerations  as  an  average  of  the  whole  English  clergy, 
and  oracularly  tells  us  *'  Ce  tableau  est  vrai !"  I,  ci-devant  Minis* 
ter,  Prefect  and  Mayor,  under  Napoleon  and  the  Bourbons,  have 
said  it!     Let  those  who  have  not  been  equally  elevated  and  con- 
sistent  hear  and  believe !     Believe  too,  on  my  assurance,  that  the 
English  clergy  never  attend  the  sick.     "  On  ne  les  voit  pas  quitter 
leurs  demeures  commodes  pour  aller  s'6tablir  au  chevet  d'un 
malade,  et  lui  porter  les  consolations  de  la  religion."     We  un- 
hesitatingly declare  this  to  be  a  gr(m  and  infamous  calumny.     We 
know  an  instance  in  the  West  of  England,  where,  in  the  summer 
of  1832,  during  the  most  frightful  ravages  of  the  Cholera,  an 
English  clergyman,  of  the  established  church,  exhibited  a  self- 
devotion,  a  courageous  attention  to  the  physical  and  mental  wants 
of  his  dying  parishioners  (and  in  a  parish  where  nearly  one  in  ten 
fell  victims  to  the  pestilence),  which,  since  the  time  of  '*  Mar- 
seilles' good  bishop,"  has  probably  never  been  exceeded.     We.. 
knofw  this  instance — we  have  heard  of  many  others.    M.  d'Haussez 
was  in  this  kingdom,  and  if  he  had  chosen  to  inquire  he  might  have 
heard  of  them  too.     Such  being  the  case,  in  what  terms  suf- 
ficiently strong  can  we  reply  to  the  slander  which  M.  d'Haussez 
flings  at  the  clergy  of  England  *'  en  ^change  de  sa  p6n£reuse 
et  noble  hospitality."     **  On  ne  les  voit  pas !"  that  is  to  say, 
M.  d'Haussez  never  saw   them — ergo^  nobody  ever  saw   them. 
How  can  we  reply  to  such  a  reasoner !    Perhaps  quotation  is  the 
best  exposure.     As  there  are  truisms  almost  too  simple  for  proof, 
so  there  are  falsehoods  almost  too  vague  and  monstrous  for  refu- 
tation.    M.  d'Haussez  seems  to  be  aware  of  this,  for  he  usually 
traduces  on  a  grand  scale.     It  seems  a  bolder  and  more  magni- 
ficent style  of  libelling  to  aim  at  classes  than  at  individuals;  more- 
over, it  is  a  safer  mode,  and  less  exposed  to  confutation.     Some- 
times, however,  M.  d'Haussez  inadvertently  furnishes  the  antidote 
as  well  as  the  bane.     He  introduces  some  specimens  of  ignorance 
which  can  be  promptly  exposed  by  a  reference  to  recorded  facts, 
and  by  which  we  can  afterwards  test  the  worthlessness  of  his  other 
concomitant  assertions.     Such,  for  instance,  is  his  statement  re^ 
#pecting  the  invariabie  wealth  of  the  English  clergymam 
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*  **  8a  carri^e  est  marquee  d'avance ;  il  en  connajt  le  terme  conime 
le  debnt ;  il  sait  si  tes  esperances  doiyent  se  reDfcrmer  dans  la  possession 
d*un  benefice  de  mille  oa  donze  cents  livies  sterling  de  rerenu,  on  si  son 
ambition  pent  s'elerer  josqu*a  Tepiscopat;  mais  il  sait  aussi  que  dans 
Fbypotb^  la  moins  favorable,  des  etudes  sur  le  resultat  desquelles  on  se 
moQtre  pea  exigeant,  suffiront  pour  lui  assurer  uue  position  bonorable. 
Sa  famille  ou  ses  amis  tlennent  en  reserve  pour  lui  uue  cure  richement 
dotee,  sur  laqnelle  il  resident  8*il  a  le  d6sir  et  Tespoir  de  s*elever  davantage, 
qall  fera  gerer  par  an  suppliant  ^  gages,  s*il  se  decide  4  sacrifier  son 
aTenir  aox  doaceors  de  sa  situation  presente." — vol.  i.  p.  269. 

Is  it  possible  that  M.  d'Haussez^  pretending  to  write  on  the 
subject  of  our  clergy,  should  have  neglected  to  inform  himself 
respecting  the  emoluments  of  the  English  church?  or  that  haviog 
ao  informed  himself  he  could  have  thus  written  ?  Either  sup- 
position is  difficult,  yet  one  of  them  must  be  true.  M.  d'Haussez 
might  have  known,  and  knowing  might  have  stated,  that  the 
average  value  of  English  livings  is  less  than  ^300/.  a-year — that 
out  of  10,421,  which  forms  the  total  number  of  benefices  in 
England  and  Wales,  4,.S6l  are  worth  less  than  150/.  per  annum ; 
that  in  2,274  the  annual  stipend  is  not  more  than  100/.;  that  in 
736  it  does  not  exceed  50/. ;  and  that  in  57  it  is  not  more  than 
20/.,  or  less  than  the  wages  of  a  day-labourer: — that  moreover, 
in  1831,  the  number  of  curates  of  non-resident  incumbents  was 
4,202 — that  of  each  of  these  the  average  annual  stipend  was  80/., 
but  many  had  only  SO/,  or  40/.,  and  some  as  little  as  20/.,  and 
even  as  10/.  Such  is  the  rich  remuueratiou  which  falls  to  tlie 
lot  of  the  majority  of  our  clergy  !  Such  are  the  brilliant  prospects 
of  those  who  euter  the  prpfession  of  the  church !  Such  is  the 
"  carriire  marquee  d'avance  de  Teccldsiastique  Anglais,"  who, 
according  to  M.  d'Haussez,  ''  sait  que  dans  rhypothise  la  moins 
favorable,  des  etudes,  sur  le  resultat  desquelles  on  se  montre  pen 
exigeant,  suffiront  pour  lui  assurer  une  position  honorable" 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  more  amusing  characteristics  of 
M.  d'Haussez.  It  is  so  little  worth  while  to  be  seriously  angry, 
that  we  may  as  well  smile  at  his  blunders  as  frown  at  his  libels. 
It  is  surely  pleasanter,  and  quite  as  profitable;  and  a  very  vain 
writer  must  be  dull  indeed  if  he  does  not  furnish  soipe  amuse- 
ment. One  of  M.  d'Haussez's  most  amusing  qualities  is  his 
omniscience — he  is  absolutely  the  most  intuitive  and  alUcom- 
prehending  gentleman  that  it  has  ever  been  our  good  fortune 
to  meet  in  print.  The  very  sight  of  his  table  of  conleuts  shows 
the  vast  expansion  of  his  mind.  We  find  distinct  essays  on 
almost  every  subject  that  any  traveller  has  ever  discussed : — on 
"  Justice,  Administration,  Marine,  Armee,  Vie  des  Chateaux, 
Bains  de  Mer,  Mariage,  Les  Feninies,  Relations  de  Famille, 
Une  Election,  Une  Siance  du  Parlement,   Clubs^  Journaux, 
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Beaux-Arts,  M^decins,  Clerg^/Instruction,  Emigration^  Pauvrrt, 
H6pitaux,  Prisons^  Cimetidres,  Commerce  et  Industrie,  R6gime 
des  Manufactures,  Agriculture,  Forfets,  Maniire  de  Voyager, 
Courses,  Routes,  Canaux,  Fonts  suspendus,  Raihvays,  Steeple- 
Chases,  Combats  de  Coqs."  On  every  one  of  these  subjects,  and 
others  too,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  he  delivers 
his  opinion  with  equal  confidence  and  decision ;  and  we  are  bound 
to  admit  that  there  is  no  appearance  of  his  having  bestowed  his 
attention  otherwise  than  impartially,  and  more  on  any  one  of 
these  subjects  than  on  any  other.  Indeed,  we  may  say,  that  there 
is  evidence  of  what  might  perhaps  be  considered  an  excess  of 
impartiality,  a  leaning  towards  those  subjects,  which,  from  their 
relative  slight  importance,  are  most  likely  to  be  neglected,  and  of 
which  a  lengthened  notice  was  least  to  be  looked  for  at  his  hands. 

Thus  the  £x-ministre  de  la  Marine,  who  devotes  eight  pages 
to  cock-fighting,  discusser  the  British  navy  in  three  and  a  half. 
The  Ex-deput6,  who  gives  twenty-three  pages  to  the  "  Beaux- 
Arts,'*  and  twelve  to  the  economy  of  the  stable,  gives  to  "  une 
Stance  du  Parlement"  only  six.  Thus,  like  some  professional 
men,  who  are  scrupulous  in  their  avoidance  of  whatever  might  be 
considered  to  *'  smell  of  the  shop,"  M.  d'Haussez  dilates  most 
largely  on  those  topics  on  which  he  would  be  presumed  least 
competent  to  offer  an  opinion.  The  information  which  he  gives 
on  these  manifold  subjects  is  frequently  novel  and  remarkable. 
In  speaking  of  our  horses,  he  says,  that,  "  a  I'exception  de  la 
course,  de  la  chasse,  et  du  transport  de  la  biire  et  du  charbon 
dans  les  villes,  tons  les  genres  de  chevaux  sont  employes  i  tons 
les  usages,  sans  egard  pour  Icurs  forces  relatives  et  leurs  formes/' 
Really !  nevertheless  we  never  saw  a  lady's  fine-limbed  palfrey  at 
the  plough,  nor  a  hairy-heeled  cart-horse  used  as  a  roadster.  In  the 
chapter  on  Agriculture,  we  are  told,  that  where  the  game  is  very 
abundant  *'  on  depose  le  h\k  dans  des  trous  faits  'A  la  main,  et  en 
le  recouvre  au  moyen  du  riteau" — an  expensive  method  of  sow- 
ing, but  found  advantageous,  **  en  raison  du  travail  qu'elie 
procure  k  des  bras  qui,  sans  elle,  resteraient  sans  emploi."  How 
pleasant  it  is  to  see  that  prodigality  of  ratiocination  which  can 
supply  good  reasons  even  for  circumstances  which  do  not  exist ! 
We  also  learn  that  our  clover  and  turnip  fields  are  appropriated 
exclusively  to  our  sheep,  which  are  fed  upon  them  all  the  year ! 
We  learn  that  **  ce  qui  manque  essentiellement  k  Tagriculture 
Anglaise,  c'est  Thabitude  et  Tintelligence  des  irrigations."  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  in  our  rainy  climate  irri- 
gation is  seldom  much  required,  and  that  it  is  commonly  more 
essential  to  practise  draining. 

We  have  a  good  many  pages  upon  the  **  Mani^re  de  Voyager," 
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in  which  he  says, ''  On  a  remarque  que  les  chevaux  qui,  en  Angle* 
terre,  trainent  les  diligences,  vont  plus  vite  que  ceux  affect^  au 
m&nie  service  en  France,  et  que  cependant  nos  voitures  ne 
mettent  pas  plus  de  temps  k  parcounr  une  distance  donn6e/' 
Are  we  then  to  understand  that  French  diligences  go  at  the 
rate  of  nine  miles  an  hour  including  stoppages? — because  it  is 
notorious  that  English  stage-coaches  are  every  day  doing  that  and 
more.  It  seemS|  however,  according  to  M.  d'Haussez,  that  our 
coaches  ought  to  travel  a  great  deal  faster.  Their  want  of  supe- 
riority over  the  French  in  expedition  is  accounted  for  by  their 
frequent  delays! 

''  Cette  anomalie,"  says  M.  d'Hanssez,  ^'  s'explique  par  Tordre  ap- 
portl  dans  ce  genre  de  service.  £d  Angleterre,  les  siatiotu  tomt  ffUu 
repStidf  soit  afin  de  procurer  aux  voyageurs  la  facility  de  satisfaire  le 
go&t  tout  national  des  repas  frequens,  soit  pour  favoriser  celai  non  moins 
prononce  des  conducteurs  pour  la  bi^re  et  les  liqueurs  fortes.** 

We  adduce  this  familiar  instance  as  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of 
accuracy  which  M.  d'Haussez  displays  in  matters  of  higher 
moment,  and  we  prefer  a  subject  thus  familiar,  because  the 
erroneous  absurdity  of  tlie  statement  will  be  at  once  evident  to 
every  one  of  the  many  thousands  who  have  travelled  in  stage* 
coaches*  If  M.  d'Haussez  ever  condescended  to  employ  such  a 
vehicle,  his  must  indeed  have  been  a  singular  lot  if  he  found 
reason  to  complain  of  the  too  great  frequency  of  meals  and  the 
too  ample  time  allotted  to  them.  We  doubt  if  it  would  be  easy 
to  find  many  public  conveyances  which  systematically  indulge  "  le 
"  goillt  tout  national  des  repas  frequens"  oftener  than  three  times 
in  the  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the 
*'  anomalie,"  like  many  other  "  anomalies''  in  this  book,  is  entirely 
of  M,  d'Haussez's  own  creation.  Like  the  pseudo-philosophers, 
who,  eschewing  the  vulgar  test  of  weights  and  scales,  sat  down  to 
inquire  why  a  dead  salmon  is  heavier  than  a  live  one — he  first 
conjures  up  a  difficulty  which  does  not  exist,  and  then  racks  his 
invention  for  facts  and  reasonings  in  order  to  account  for  it. 

We  have  mentioned  not  only  the  universality  of  his  knowledge, 
but  the  intuitive  quickness  of  his  perception.  No  where,  per- 
haps, are  both  these  qualities  more  amusingly  displayed  than  in 
his  visit  to  Sir  W.  Scott  at  Abbotsford.  We  must  premise  that 
M.  d'Haussez,  by  his  own  account,  does  not  speak  English,  and 
he  has  evidently  so  little  knowledge  of  the  language  as  to  talk  of  «it 
''  roast  beef,"  and  not  to  know  that  "  comfortable"  is  an  adjective.* 
This  word  is  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  chapter,  throughout 

*  There  is  scarcely  an  Englisli  word  or  proper  name  correctly  spell  through  the 
book.  We  hare  eatehs  and  cateU  for  catches;  JEolovkh  for  JVeolmeh;  greyhomid's 
for  grcgkmind  ;  tew,  htmk  for  hear,  hmr;  and  fifly  ottien  quite  •■  ridicakNu. 
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which  it  plays  the  part  of  a  noun  sul^stantive.  Thus  provided  with 
the  means  of  conversation,  M.  d'Haussez  went  to  visit  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who,  it  seems,  was  not  sufficiently  conversant  with  French 
to  talk  it.  All  the  conversation  which  passed  between  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  M.  d'Haussez  was  therefore  carried  on  in  two  languages, 
each  speaking  his  own.  Sir  Walter,  moreover,  was  at  that  time 
much  broken  in  health  and  spirits.  The  visit  too  was  of  short  dura- 
tion* The  guest  appears  to  have  come  one  day  and  returned  the 
next«  talked  during  the  evening  almost  exclusively  to  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Walter,  and  had  little  conversation  with  the  great  novellist 
himself  till  the  following  morning.  Means  less  promising  and 
opportunities  more  scanty,  we  should  have  thought,  could  scarcely 
have  been  imagined  for  appreciating  the  social  qualities  of  the 
distinguished  poet.  But  no — we  must  suspend  our  commiseration. 
The  means  and  opportunities  seem  to  have  been  amply  sufficient 
for  enabling  such  a  mind  as  M.  d'Haussez  to  fathom  such  a  mind 
as  Sir  Walter  Scott's.  Sir  Walter  showed  him  his  library  in  the 
morning  before  M.  d'Haussez's  departure,  and  then  says  the 
guest ; — 

*'  Ce  fat  dans  ceite  conversation  que  je  pus  juger  du  genre  de  son 
esprit,  et  m'assarer  que,  pour  briiler,  son  imagination  avait  besoin  de 
Tftide  de  sa  plume.  Avare  des  reflexions,  11  ne  les  exprimait  que  d'une 
maoicre  succincte  et  peu  relevee :  les  aper^us  de  quelque  etcndue  sem- 
blaient  lui  maoquer  absolumeut.  L'observateur,  qui  avait  si  babilemeiit 
etudt^  et  rendu  les  caract^res  de  Louis  XL,  d'Elizabetb,  de  Marie-Stuart, 
de  Jacques  1.,  les  usages  et  les  moeurs  des  temps  oii  vivaient  les  princi- 
panx  personnages  de  ses  romans,  paraissait  avoir  depense  ses  souvenirs 
dans  ses  Merits,  et  en  avoir  tout-^-fait  d6meubl6  sa  roeraoire;  en  un  mot, 
lauteur  de  Wacerley,  de  Rob^Roy^  de  Quentin  Darcaldt  de  VAntiquaire, 
et  de  tant  d*autres  productions  d'un  merite  fort  distingue,  ne  cbercbait 
pas  a  souteoir  dans  la  conversation  I'id^e  que  ses  ouvrages  avaient  donnee 
de  son  esprit,  non  qu*il  dedaigndt  de  faire  des  frais  d'espnt  de  d 'erudi- 
tion, mais  parce  qu  il  ne  paraissait  pas  en  avoir  la  faculte,  ou  au  moins 
rhabitude."— vol.  ii.  pp.  120,  121. 

M.  d'Haussez  complacently  flatters  himself  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  difficulties  of  a  bilingual  dialogue,  he  had  actually  dratmi  him 
out!  But  though  M.  d'Haussez  considers  the  conversation  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  to  have  been  thus  vastly  inferior  to  bis  writings, 
he  does  not  think  very  highly  even  of  them.  He  says  the  present 
generation, ''  avec  plus  d'engouement  que  de  saine  critique,  est 
convenue  de  s'amuser  de  tout  ce  qu'il  a  6crit."  He  thinks  that 
his  reputation  ''  a  peut-^tre  kik  port6e  au-delsL  de  celle  qu'une 
justice,  meme  tr^-favorable,  eftt  dii  lui  assigner ;"  and  solemnly 
counsels  us  to  mingle  with  our  enthusiasm  for  his  name 

''  an  peu  de  reflexion,  tenir  en  reserve  quelques  formules  d*admiration 
poor  [es  c^lebrit^s  d'un  autre  genre  et  a  uoe  autre  epoque,  et  ne  pas 
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donner  a  penser  que  le  g6nie  est  cbose  si  rare^  que  Ton  puisse  lui  pro« 
diguer,  d^s  qu*il  apparait,  des  cloges  que  de  bien  long*tetnps  on  n*aura 
pas  occasion  de  renouveler." 

What  M.  d*Haussez  cites  as  an  objection  happens  to  constitute 
one  of  our  motives!  It  is  partly  because  it  may  be  so  very  long 
before  we  have  an  opportunity  of  renewing  such  eulogiums  that 
we  have  a  pleasure  in  lavishing  them  now.  But  what  shall  we 
say  ify  after  all»  this  tranchant  critic  and  intuitive  inquirer  is  dis- 
covered to  be  lamentably  ignorant  respecting  the  distinguished 
man  whom  he  went  to  visit,  and  concerning  whom  he  has  deli- 
vered such  confident  opinions !  Here  is  the  proof.  He  tells  us 
that— 

**  Tout  en  affectant  d'attacber  beaucoup  de  prix  k  Tobscurite,  Sir 
Walter-Scott  est  parveuu  <i  s'assurer  une  grande  celebrity  et  k  Texploiter 
de  son  vivant.  II  a  cru  devoir  stimuler  la  curioist6  publique  en  cachant 
soigaeusement  son  nom,  et  en  laissant  aux  curieux  la  peine  de  le  chercber. 
Ce  nom  s*est  trouve  appartenir  it  un  honorable  Ecossais^  d'un  exterieur 
froidj  et  dont  Fair  simple  etait  en  effet  tr^s-convenable  pour  d^roi^ter  les 
pbysionomistes  qui  auraient  voula  demander  k  une  figure  fine  et  ex- 
pressive la  r6v6lat]on  du  myst^re  dont  s'enveloppait  Tauteur  de  tant  de 
productions  spirituelles.  Ausst  ftit*il|  assure-t-on^  oblige  d'aider  leur  pene- 
tration en  dcfaut,  et,  non  nioins  fatigu6  de  rinutilit^  des  recberches  que 
ceux  qui  les  faisaient,  de  trahir  enfin  son  incognito.'* — ^vol.  ii.  p.  1 1 1 ,  1 12. 

What  is  the  information  to  be  collected  from  this  passage? 
That  Sir  Walter  Scott,  previous  to  his  announcement  as  the  author 
of  Waverley,  enjoyed  no  high  reputation!  That  he  was  an 
obscure,  unnoticed  person,  and  was  long  willing  to  remain  so ; 
that  nobody  would  have  suspected  him  to  be  the  author — that  the 
curious  were  completely  at  fault — and  that  he  threw  aside  his 
disguise  piqued  and  wearied  by  the  fruitlessness  of  their  efforts  to 
discover  him!  Does  then  M.  d'Haussez,  who  has  spent  above 
two  years  in  this  kingdom  and  a  considerable  part  of  that  time  in 
Scotland,  who  goes  to  visit  Sir  W.  Scott,  and  writes  about  him 
more  than  a  dozen  pages  of  a  work  that  is  published  simulta- 
neously in  two  languages,  in  Paris  and  in  London,  for  the  benefit 
of  either  country ; — does  he  not  know  that  long  before  Waverley 
appeared,  Scott  was  the  most  popular  poet  of  his  day? — that 
when  Waverley  appeared  it  was  almost  immediately  attributed  to 
him — that  not  long  afterwards  a  book  was  published  to  prove  that 
he  and  none  but  he  could  have  written  it? — that  long  before  he 
acknowledged  himself  to  be  the  author  of  Waverley,  he  was  created 
a  baronet,  for  no  other  reason  than  as  a  tribute  to  his  literary 
merit? — that  instead  of  having  been  piqued  into  avowal  by  the 
world's  neglect,  and  wearied  by  the  fruitlessness  of  their  efforts  to 
discover  him,  he  was,  in  fact,  compelled  to  resign  a  secret  which 
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was  no  longer  tenable — which  (after  frequent  endeavours  to  wring 
it  ffQiD  him)  was  at  length  so  generally  assumed  to  be  knowu^ 
that  it  seemed  almost  needless  to  reveal  it^  and  the  announcement 
of  which  was  hailed  not  as  a  disclosure  but  merely  a  confirmation 
of  what  every  one  believed?  Is  M.  d'Haussez  ignorant  of  these 
facts?  If  so«  he  is  ignorant  of  that  which  is  known  to  almost  every 
school-boy  in  the  kingdom. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  a  superior  mind  is  the  power  of 
generalization.  M.  d'Haussez  generalizes  much,  and  in  cases 
where  persons  less  aspiring  would  be  repelled  by  the  difficulty 
of  the  attempt.  Take  for  example  his  general  description  of  an 
English  park.  There  are  many  who,  knowing  the  diversity  of 
scenery  which  our  parks  comprise,  would  feel  perplexed  in  at- 
tempting to  give  a  general  idea  of  their  characteristics*  But  no 
such  difficulty  occurs  to  M.  d*Haussez.  He  thus  succinctly 
describes  an  English  park,  and  holds  forth  his  specimen  as  a  re- 
presentative of  all. 

'*  Un  espace  immense,  entoure  de  murs  ou  cKune  palissade  en  planches, 
an  milieu  duquel  se  trouve  une  maison  ordinairement  situee  dans  la 
partie  la  moins  61evee  du  terraioj  et  de  mani^re  a  ne  pouvoir  etre  aper9ue 
da  dehors,  voiUt  ce  qu'en  Angleterre  on  appelle  un  pare.  La  cl6ture  e$t 
masquee  par  une  zone  de  melizes,  de  pins  et  d  autres  arbres  resiueux,  dans 
laquelle  est  pratique  un  cbemin  de  promenade.  La  disposition  de  ces 
plantations  est  telle,  que,  solt  de  rinterieur,  soit  de  Textcrieur,  elle  in- 
tercepte  la  vue,  et  donne  un  aspect  uniforme,  triste  et  monotone,  k  tous 
les  pares.**— vol.  ii.,  pp.  15 — 16.  * 

Out  of  some  hundreds  we  do  not  remember  one  to  which  the 
foregoing  description  is  strictly  applicable :  all  the  most  cele- 
brated parks  differ  from  it  in  many  respects.  Anybody  who  had 
travelled  twenty  miles  in  this  country  might  laugh  at  the  assertion 
that  a  house  in  a  park  is  seldom  visible  from  without,  and  that 
it  is  invariably  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  fir-trees.  But  simple  facts, 
on  which  a  plough-boy  could  have  set  him  right,  are  pompously 
mis-stated  by  M.  d'Haussez.  In  the  present  instance  it  suited 
bb  theory  to  denounce  every  thing  in  England  as  "  triste 
et  monotone ;"  and  he  has  regulated  his  facts  accordingly*  We 
should  not,  however,  have  noticed  his  ignorance  on  this  unim- 
portant subject,  if  he  had  not  actually  written  a  chapter  upon 
parks,  in  wnich  he  elaborately  proposes  a  system  of  his  own,  which 
shall  combine  the  best  features  of  French  and  English  landscape 
gardening*  Meanwhile  he  apparently  labours  under  a  happy  un- 
consciousness that  the  art  has  ever  been  studied  in  this  country, 
and  that  Price,  Gilpin  and  Repton,  had  ever  written — and  he 
speaks  of  "  Tabsence  complete  de  calcul  du  planteur  Anglais." 
In  a  subsequent  chapter  he  teaches  us  how  to  value  his  authority 
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on  the  subject  of  scenery •  We  scarcely  expected  that  the  hardK 
hood  of  partiality  'would  have  produced  an  unfavourable  com- 
parison in  point  of  picturesque  beauty  between  this  country  mud 
his  native  land  ;  but  so  it  is.  ''  Le  voyageur*'  he  says,  "  ne  d(»t 
pas  s'attendre  d  rencontrer  de  ces  vastes  perspectives,  de  ces  dites 
riansyde  ces  scenes  roniantiques^qui  si  fr^quemmeot,  dans  certaines 
parties  de  la  France,  viennent  jeter  de  la  variet6  sur  la  route  qii*il 
parcourt."  We  quote  this  passage  for  the  amusement  of  those 
who  have  toiled  over  roads,  which  even  M.  d'Haussez  finds 
indefensible,  through  some  hundred  miles  of  that  dullest  of  all 
imaginable  countries  which  is  ironically  termed  *'  la  belle  France.'* 
We  know  not  what  parts  of  England  M.  d'Haussez  has  seen*  A 
veil  of  diplomatic  reserve  is  thrown  over  his  personal  adventures. 
It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  seen  very  little  of  this  country  and 
tittle  more  of  his  own ;  for  the  French  are  not  habitually  loco- 
motive— but  he  has  vouchsafed  to  give  us  no  details.  We  gather 
from  his  book  that  he  has  been  at  London,  Brighton,  Windsor, 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh  and  Dublin.  Hence  may  be 
drawn  the  probable  inference  that  sleeping  or  waking,  by  night 
or  by  day,  he  has  traversed  the  intermediate  country,  though  we 
are  by  no  means  assured  that  his  progress  from  one  to  the  other 
of  some  of  these  places  was  not  performed  in  a  manner  more  ap- 
propriate for  an  Ex-Ministre  de  la  Marine,  namely,  by  sea.  He 
tells  us  indeed,  that  he  went  from  Edinburgh  to  Abbotsford,  (his 
visit  to  which,  however,  is  placed  in  ''  Angleterre");  and  we  have 
also  a  chapter  on  Melton,  which  one  might  presume  would  be  the 
result  of  personal  experience;  but  as  it  is  included  in  the  division 
of  the  work  entitled  '*  Ecosse,"  is  described  as  being  "  dans  un 
pays  monteux,  boi66,  coup6  de  vallons,  de  rivieres  profondes"  and 
the  author  never  distinctly  says  he  has  been  there,  we  will  take  the 
liberty  of  being  sceptical  on  this  point. 

Tliere  is  much  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Beaux-Arts,"  in  the 
course  of  which  M.  d'Haussez  praises  our  prints,  but  without 
seeming  to  know  that  the  substitution  of  steel  for  copper  has 
formed  an  epoch  in  the  art  of  engraving,  and  that  but  for  this 
our  cheap  and  beautiful  Annuals  would  never  have  existed.  He 
tells  us  that  the  price  of  a  picture  "  n*est  ordinairement  diter- 
min6  que  par  une  couleur  bien  noire,  et  qui  ne  laisse  presque 
rien  distinguer,"  an  assertion  which,  if  he  had  inquired  of  Messrs. 
Christie  or  Phillips,  (very  competent  judges  of  what  determines 
the  price  of  a  picture,)  he  might  have  learnt  is  diametrically  con- 
trary to  the  real  truth,  inasmuch  as  brightness  and  clearness  are 
found  to  enhance  the  saleable  value,  and  darkness  tends  to  lower 
it.  Having  thus  demonstrated  the  accuracy  of  his  researches,  he 
dismisses  us  with  the  comfortable  assurance  that "  KAngleterte 
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paratt  condaron^e  ii  rester  tribotaire  de  Tltalie  et  de  la  France 
pour  les  beaux-arts/'  having  ushered  in  his  remarks  with  the  as- 
sertion, that ''  quelque  pr^venu  que  Yon  soit  en  faveur  de  I'An- 
gleterre,  on  est  force  de  reconnaitre  son  inferiority  en  mati^re  de 
beaux-arts,  d  regard  des  nations  mfeme  les  moins  favorisees." 

We  might  extract  some  amusement  not  only  from  M.  d'Haussez's 
censures,  but  also  from  the  originality  of  his  commendations.  If  he 
finds  faults  to  which  we  cannot  plead  guilty,  it  is  but  fair  to  say 
that  he  endeavours  in  some  degree  to  balance  the  account  by  dis- 
covering advantages  of  which  we  are  equally  unconscious.  Such 
for  instance  is  his  discovery  that  the  faulty  education  of  our  young 
men  (the  defects  of  which  he  justly  notices)  is  mainly  corrected 
by — what  does  the  reader  suppose? — by  conversations  after  din- 
ner !  Without  encumbering  our  pages  with  the  passage  which 
conveys  this  opinion,  we  will  merely  refer  such  readers  as  may  be 
curious  to  see  it  to  the  230th  page  of  the  first  volume  ;  and  if  they 
will  afterwards  cast  their  eyes  upon  the  opposite  page,  they  will 
see  a  very  minute,  and  apparently  faithful  description  of  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  mental  peculiarities  of  M.  d'Haussez  him- 
self— given,  however,  not  avowedly  as  a  picture  of  himself,  but 
under  the  disguise  of  a  professed  delineation,  severe,  yet  just, 
of  the  English  character.  We  must  close  our  comments ;  we 
have  already  devoted  more  space  to  this  work  than  its  intrinsic 
merits  will  seem  to  have  warranted.  Our  lengthened  notice 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  tribute,  less  to  the  book,  than  to 
its  important  theme,  and  the  ''situations  4l6v6es*'  which  the  writer 
has  filled.  We  have,  however,  a  few  words  to  say  in  conclusion. 
We  care  not  how  many  works  like  this  are  fulminated  by  foreigners 
against  England.  To  be  told  of  our  real  faults  is  surely  for  our 
advantage;  and  false  imputations  rarely  injure  even  an  individual, 
much  less  can  they  hurt  a  nation.  It  gives  us  no  pain  to  be 
thus  attacked ;  but  it  would  give  us  pain  if  any  Englishman,  after 
a  residence  of  two  years  abroad,  were  to  send  forth  a  work  written 
in  a  similar  spirit  respecting  any  foreign  nation,  and  especially 
respecting  that  great  nation  whose  friendship  we  chiefly  value — 
France.  We  do  not  attribute  to  France  a  participation  in  those 
narrow  and  ungenerous  sentiments  which  are  professed  by  the 
man  whom  she  has  expel  ledfrom  her  bosom.  On  the  contrary  we  have 
reason  to  hail  with  satisfaction  the  appearance  of  an  increased 
desire  on  the  part  of  France  to  cultivate  the  goodwill  of  this 
country,  to  facilitate  communication,  and  to  gain  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  our  condition,  and  of  whatever  is  most  valuable  in 
our  institutions.  Frenchmen  of  enlightened  and  inquiring  minds 
have  prosecuted  investigations  in  this  country  with  even  more 
ability  and  success  than  our  countrymen  have  done  in  France. 
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The  more  frequently  and  extensively  such  inquiries  are  made  in 
each  country,  the  better  will  it  be  for  both.  Let  us  hope  too, 
that  the  civilizing  influence  of  commercial  freedom  will  tend  to  fur- 
ther the  happy  progress  of  union  and  assimilation.  Commerce  has 
ever  been  one  of  the  chief  cementing  powers  which  binds  togetlier 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  Though  sordid  and  selfish  in  its  details, 
it  is  elevating  and  humanizing  in  its  general  results.  An  un- 
unworthy  jealousy  has  hitherto  deprived  this  kingdom  and  France 
of  such  advantages^  mutually  derivable  from  this  bond  of  union, 
as  their  high  civilization  and  local  position  would,  a  priori^  have 
led  us  to  expect.  But  let  us  hope  that  augmented  intercourse 
will  tend  to  obliterate  this  injurious  jealousy,  and  that,  while  we 
strengthen  other  ties  of  honourable  friendship,  this  also  will  be 
added  to  the  rest.  Ignorance  of  each  other  will  then,  perhaps, 
become  rare;  and  few  will  find  it  possible  to  hope  that  they  will 
gain  credit  for  sense  or  patriotism  by  erroneous  dogmatisms  and 
illiberal  slanders  such  as  have  received  our  censure  in  the  present 
work. 


Akt.  Vf.—X.  Lettres  icriies  d^Egifpte  el  de  Nubie,  en  1628  et 
1829-  Par  Champollion  le  jeune.  Collection  complite,  aC" 
compagtiie  de  trois  Memoires  imdites  et  de  Planches,  Paris. 
1833.     8vo. 

2.  /  Monumenti  deW  Egitto  e  della  Nnbia^  disegnati  dalla  Spe- 
dizione  scientijico-letteraria  Tosmna  in  Egitto;  distribuiti  in 
ordine  di  tnaterie,  interpretati  ed  illustrati  dal  Dottore  Ippo- 
Hto  Rosellini,  Direttore  della  Spedizione,  &c.  Parte  Prima. 
Monumenti  Storici.  Tom.  I.  Pisa.  1832.  in  8vo.  With  an 
Atlas  and  30  Plates,  large  folio. 

3.  Examen  Critique  des  Travaux  de  fen  M.  Champollion^  sur  les 
Hieroglypkes,  Par  M.  J.  Klaproth.  Ouvragc  orne  de  trois 
P/anches.     Paris.     1832.     8vo. 

4.  Jncient  Fragments  of  the  Phanician,  Chald^ean,  Egyptian, 
Tyrian,  Carthaginian,  Indian,  Persian  and  other  Writers ;  with 
an  Introductory  Dissertation,  and  an  Inquiry  into  the  Philo- 
sophy and  Trinity  of  the  An£ients,  By  Isaac  Preston  Cory, 
Esq.  Fellow  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Second  edition. 
London.     1832.     8vo. 

5.  Excerpta  Hieroglyphica,  By  James  Burton,  Esq.  Numbers 
lto4.     Qahirah.  (Cairo).     1828—1830.     Folio. 

C.  Materia  Hieroglyphica,  containing  the  Egyptian  Pantheon, 
and  the  Succession  of'  the  Pharaohs  from  the  earliest  Times  to 
the  Conquest  by  Alexander,  and  other  Hieroglyphical  Subjects. 
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With  Plaies,  and  Notes  eiphn^tory  of  the  same.  By  J.  G. 
Wilkinson,  Esq*  Malta.  1828.  Accompanied  by  a  Voca- 
bulary and  Appendix. 

?•  Extracts  from  several  Hieroglypkical  Subjects  found  at  Thebes 
and  other  Parts  of  Egypt:  With  Remarks  thereon.  By 
J.  G.  Wilkinson,  Esq.     Malta.     1830. 

8.  Notes  on  Hieroglyphics,  By  Major  Orlando  Felix.  With 
Plates,  lithographed  at  Cairo,  8cc.     1828. 

9*  Hieroglyphics  collected  by  the  Egyptian  Society,  and  continued 
by  the  Royal  Society  y  Literature.  Arranged  by  Thomas 
Young,  M.D.  F.R.S.  and  others.  London.  1828—1830. 
In  large  Folio. 

If  the  results  of  a  discovery  which  has  restored  to  our  age  con« 
temporary  records  more  than  a  thousand  years  older  than  the 
reputed  father  of  profane  history,  have  been  exaggerated  by 
Champollion  and  the  more  enthusiastic  of  his  followers,  they  have, 
on  the  other  hand,  been  too  much  depreciated  by  criticism  which 
takes  its  stand  at  so  early  a  stage  of  the  inquiry  as  not  to  afford  to 
the  general  reader  a  fair  view  of  its  actual  progress  and  positive 
results.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  allude  more  particularly  to  the 
treatise  of  M,  Klaprotb,  founded  on  the  philological  difficulties 
which  embarrass  the  question,  and  on  the  inconsistencies  disco- 
verable in  the  writings  of  M.  Champollion  during  its  progress-— 
inconsistencies  which  ought  to  form  a  very  secondary  considera-* 
tion  with  the  critic  whose  object  is  to  elicit  the  truth  from  a  series 
of  discoveries,  the  grand  outline  of  which  must  be  investigated 
and  well  understood  before  we  can  be  qualified  to  seek  for  those 
minuter  harmonies  which  must  eventually  characterize  every  legi- 
timate system.  Objections,  however,  of  this  nature,  coming 
from  a  philologbt  of  such  unquestioned  powers  and  resources  as 
the  author  of  *'  Asia  Polyglotta,"  while  the  circumstances  and 
progress  which  are  independent  of  such  objections  are  unac- 
countably kept  in  abeyance,  are  calculated  to  give  impressions  to 
the  uninitiated,  injurious  to  the  cause  of  historical  truth,  and  to  the 
claims  of  those  who  have  laboured  so  successfully  in  promoting 
it.  To  disabuse  the  minds  of  our  readers  of  such  impressions  on 
the  subject  of  hieroglyphic  discovery,  and  on  topics  of  a  still 
higher  interest  which  are  connected  with  it,  and  to  lay  before 
them  the  actual  state  of  an  inquiry  as  interesting  as  it  is  import'- 
ant,  is  the  object  of  the  present  article. 

We  have,  therefore,  placed  at  the  head  of  it  all  the  original 
materials  which  are  necessary  to  direct  us  to  rational  conclusions; 
first,  with  regard  to  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Egyptian  nation, 
its  arts  and  institutions,  and  the  ages  to  which  these  phenomenii 
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are  referable; — themes  which,  taking  our  tone  from^  the  classic 
writers  of  antiquity,  we  are  too  apt  to  consider  involved  in  im- 
penetrable mystery,  and,  consequently,  fit  subjects  for  unbridled 
speculation ;  and,  secondly,  on  the  fragments  of  the  annsis  of  that 
country  which  have  descended  to  our  times,  and  the  extent  to 
which  its  mysterious  literature,  so  wonderfully  recovered,  is  avail- 
able for  illustrating  these  and  the  contemporary  history  of  nations. 
To  this  order  we  shall  adhere  as  closely  as  data  so  multifarious 
and  interwoven,  and  a  due  regard  to  perspicuity,  will  admit* 

At  the  head  of  all  ought  to  be  placed  the  book  of  Genesis, 
that  record  which  every  writer  of  sound  judgment  agrees  to  be  the 
most  ancient  in  existence ;  and  which  professing,  as  it  does,  to 
unfold  the  origin  of  all  nations,  forms,  apart  from  higher  claims, 
the  only  rational  starting  point  for  investigations  like  the  present 
The  work  next  in  order,  the  fourth  on  our  list,  contains  a  bod^  of 
analogous  historical  information,  drawn  from  the  most  ancient 
profane  sources,  which,  forming  no  part  of  our  usual  course  of 
study,  and  scattered  through  the  folios  of  extensive  libraries,  had, 
until  Mr.  Cory's  publication,  remained  inaccessible  to  the  general 
reader.    Those  who  have  been  engaged  in  searching  for  the  mate- 
rials here  brought  together  in  a  portable  and  well-digested  form, 
including,  with  few  exceptions,  all  the  copies  and  various  readings 
of  the  fragments,  can  best  appreciate  their  obligations  to  the 
gentleman  who  has  supplied  this  desideratum  in  European  litera- 
ture, at  a  crisis  when  the  recovery  of  the  contemporary  hierogly- 
phic records  has  rendered  facility  of  collation  more  than  ever 
desirable.     This  is  preceded   by  the  published   results  of  the 
French  and  Tuscan  literary  expedition  to  Egypt,  to  which  the 
learned  world  has  long  been  anxiously  looking  forward ;  together 
with  M.  Klaproth's  hostile  '^  Examen :"  and  followed  by  Ae  re- 
searches and  collections  which  are  exclusively  due  to  ourcountt}'- 
men  resident  in  Egypt  and  at  home,  since  hieroglyphic  inquiry 
has  assumed  a  consistent  form.     All  these  we  shall  endeavour  to 
place  before  the  public  in  the  light  to  which  their  respective 
claims  entitle  them.     But  previously  to  entering  upon  this  task, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  th^  progress  of  mankind  and  of  his- 
tory until  growing  civilization  gave  existence  to  the  gigantic  efforts 
here  illustrated,  which  have  caused  the  country  where  they  are 
found  to  be  unanimously  voted  the  parent  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  Greece,  Italy  and  modern  Europe.     This  forms  the  primary 
element  of  the  inquiry,  without  a  clear  elucidation  of  which  the 
inquiry  itself  is  not  worth  pursuing;  we  shall  thus  ascertain  what 
it  is  that  we  may  expect  to  be  illustrated  by  the  discoveries  before 
us — a  previous  question  too  much  overlooked — without  rushing 
headlong  on  a  subject  which  it  may  require  the  sagacity  and  learn- 
ing of  ages  fully  to  evolve. 
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I.  The  sun  of  Egypt  had  been  loag  on  the  decline  nrfien  her 
intercourse  with  the  Grecian  staten  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
Paammetichus ;  and  had  altogether  descended  below  the  horison 
before  the  father  of  Grecian  hiatorj  visited  that  extraordinary 
region  abont  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C«  Her  aaontt- 
menta^  history  and  institutions  were,  at  that  early  period,  objecte 
of  nearly  as  much  mysterious  wonder  and  s^dmiration  as  at  the 
commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  true  that  the 
twilight  of  her  political  and  literary  glories  continued  for  some 
hundreds  of  years  later,  and  that  monuments  were  raised  and 
adorned  with  sculptures,  in  the  ancient  hieroglyphic  charaeters  and 
laiiguagei  under  the  Ptolemies  and  Cs^ars,  and  until  the  time  of 
the  Septimian  family  of  Roman  Emperors.  Several  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  of  celebrity  visited  the  shores  of  Egypt  during  this 
interval,  and  have  left  posterity  all  that  anxioua  inquiry  could 
glean  from  the  priesthood,  who  appear  to  have  retained  in  their 
exclusive  possession  the  sacred  Hermaic  language  and  literature, 
and  to  have  been  sparing  in  their  communications  to  foreigners 
until  the  final  extinction  of  their  order.  The  historical  notioas 
thus  obtained,  although  in  many  instances  extremely  valuable, 
would,  however,  have  left  the  antiquities  of  Egypt  in  impenetra* 
Me  obscurity,  had  not  a  few  native  fragments  of  the  day-light  of 
her  history  remained  to  guide  our  researches. 

Of  these  fragments  preserved  by  native  historians,  and  whidi 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  investigate  at  some  length,  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  knew  little,  or,  at  all  events,  they  but  ill  un«> 
derstood  and  made  very  small  use  of  them.  As,  however,  it  is 
the  results  of  the  inquiries  of  the  latter  which  at  present  form  the 
chief  ground«work  for  antiquarian  speculation,  we  shall  devote  a 
few  pages  to  an  outline  of  what  has  thus  descended  to  us,  and  of 
the  prevailing  systems  founded  thereon  by  modem  theorists,  pre* 
▼iously  to  discussing  what  we  deem  the  more  legitimate  sources 
for  illustrating  the  great  body  of  original  information  brought  to 
Ught  by  the  progressive  discoveries  of  the  last  fifteen  years.  By 
this  course  we  hope  to  divest  the  subject  of  much  of  its  com*- 
plexity,  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  uninitiated  reader  to  accom* 
pany  us  through  a  most  interesting  field  of  research,  and  to  prove 
to  the  learned  that  much  light  yet  remains  to  be  derived  from 
seemingly  exhausted  materials. 

Herodotus  has  thrown  no  light  on  the  origin  of  the  Egyptian 
nation,  but  he  has  handed  down  by  far  the  most  perfect  outline 
of  its  history  from  the  commencement  of  the  intercourse  with 
Greece,  ascending  two  centuries  above  his  own  time,  and  in- 
cluding the  age  of  the  last  independent  dynasty  of  Pharaohs ; 
together  with   some  valuable,  though  disjointed,  historical  and 
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chronological  notices  of  the  earlier  and  'more  flourishing  periods. 
In-  common  with  other  writers  he  tells  us  that  the  Gods  first 
reigned,  and  that  Menea  succeeded  them  and  founded  the  mo- 
narchy, at  an  epoch  when  the  arts  of  civilized  life  were  already  far 
-advanced;  for  he  attributes  the  building  of  the  city  of  Memphis, 
the  foundation  of  the  great  temple  of  Phtha  or  Hephaestus,  and 
aeveral  other  works,  to  that  prince.  On  the  time  when  Menes 
flourished  he  throws  no  direct  light,  nor  on  the  history  of  his  330* 
immediate  successors,  includinff  Queen  Nitocris  and  eighteen 
Ethiopian  kings,  beyond  acquamting  us  that  an  hereditary  hie- 
rarchy was  co-existent  with  the  monarchy,  and  that  the  numbers 
of  successive  kings  and  high-priests  were  equal.  With  Moeris, 
the  last  of  this  portentons  catalogue,  the  connected  history 
of  Herodotus  commences.  This  prince  made  additions  to  the 
temple  of  Phtha,  begun  by  Menes,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  Egyptian  arts  and  sciences*  This  era  is  fixed 
with  considerable  exactness;  '^  not  quite  900  years  had  expired 
from  the  death  of  Moeris  until  the  time  at  which  the  priests  gave 
me  this  information."-«-(l.  ii.  c.  13.)  Eusebius  refers  the  recital 
of  bis  history  by  Herodotus  to  the  Athenians,  to  the  fourth  year 
of  the  eighty*third  Olympiad^  or  B.  C.  445,  This  was  the  twen- 
tieth of.  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  being  the  date  of 
Nehemiah*s  mission  from  the  Persian  court — a  circumstance 
which  we  mention,  because  it  brings  to  mind  the  remaricable  fact 
that  the  writer  who  has  been  universally  called  the  father  of 
profiine  history,,  and  the  most  recent  historian  of  the  sacred  Jewish 
canon,  were  contemporaries.  Ascending,  therefore,  900  years 
from  this  date,  we  find  that  the  death  of  Moeris  occurred  subse- 
quently to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  B.  C,  according 
to  the  priestly  authorities  of  Herodotus — ^a  date  in  remarkable 
coincidence  with  the  era  of  King  Menophres,  which  the  astro* 
aomer  Theon  refers  to  the  commencement  of  the  canicular  period, 
B.  C.  1385 — 1321,  ]605  years  before  the  reira  of  Diocletian ^f 
and  the  slightest  ac(]^uaintance  with  the  Coptic  nomenclature  of 
the  kings  of  Egypt  will  make  it  evident  that  both  accounts  refer 
to  the  same  prince.  Me-ra,  Me-phra  and  Me-no-phra  alike 
mean  •*  the  beloved  of  Ra  or  Phra" — the  sun,  the  genitive  sign  U 
being  indifierently  used  or  omitted.  We  are  aware  that  Meno- 
phres  has  been  by  Larcher  identified  with  Sesostris,  and  by 
ChampoUion  with  the  Menophis  or  Amenophis  of  Manetho's 
*"*— ~*  ■  I   ■     .«.,..    -I        ■■■■.■■.    ...^       ■■■■  I 

*  The  Cfs  royil  lines  descending  from  Menes  (Manetbo  ipod  Syncel.  p.  40.  ed. 
Fn*),  which  were  doubtiets  contemporary  for  several' ages,  will  explain  this  muaber, 
which  is  not  irreconcileable  with  the  kings  meniioned  in  the  first  seventeen  djnasties. 

t  Sec  the  passage,  fint  published  complete,  from  the  RoTal  Parisian  MS.  in  Cory^ 

»— — ♦  Fragmenu,  ^Sf9, 
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nioeteetitb  djnasly;  and  that  the  chronological  system  of  this 
savant  is  mainly  founded  on  the  assumed  coincidence  of  name — a 
coincidence  >vhich  raises  Moeris  four  centuries  above  the  age 
assigned  by  Herodotus^  but  so  imperfect,  that  Dr.  Young  pro* 
nounced  that  "  the  name  of  Menophres"  was  not  to  be  ^*  identified 
with  any  kind  of  certainty  among  Manetho's  kings/'^  Here, 
however,  we  find  not  only  a  complete  identity  of  names,  but  of 
dates;  and  there  is  no  reign  to  which  the  root  of  the  canicular 
cycle,  or  period  of  Menophres,  can  with  more  congruity  be  referred 
than  to  that  of  so  great  an  encourager  of  the  arts  and  sciences  aa 
Moeris. 

JNext  to  Mceris  appears  the  conqueror  Sesostris,  at  the  interval 
of  eleven  generations  above  the  death  of  Sethon,  who  was  followed 
by  the  twelve  contemporary  kings,  the  immediate  predecessors  of 
Psammetichus,  who  first  admitted  the  Greeks  into  Egypt.  Addihg 
the  fifteen  years  of  the  Dbdecarchy,  on  the  authority  of  Diodo- 
rus,  and  the  twenty  of  Taracus,  or  Tirhakah,  the  Ethiopian,  on 
the  authority  of  Manetho,  and  we  may  add,  of  the  hieroglyphic 
monuments — both  these  intervals  being  omitted  by  Herodotus-— 
to  that  historian's  fixed  era  of  Psammetichus,  B.C.  672*1,  we  find 
the  year  B.C.  707-6  for  the  death  of  Sevechus  or  Sethon;  and 
ascending  from  this  date  d66|.  years,  being  the  interval  of  eleven 
generations  according  to  the  Egyptian  calculation,  we  arrive,  at 
B.C.  1074-3  for  the  era  of  Sesostris,  the  last  great  Egyptian  con- 
queror. 

But  this  makes  an  interval  of  at  least  250  years  between  Moeris 
and  Sesostris,  on  the  showing  of  Herodotus,  who,  however,  does 
not  mention  them  as  father  and  son,  or  even  as  immediately  sue* 
ceeding  each  other.  In  conformity  with  this  gap,  we  find  ''  seven 
generations  of  kings"  interposed  between  the  Myris  and  Sesooais 
of  Diodorus — equal  to  9,SSi  years  according  to. the  technical 
.computation  of  the  priests — which,  added  to  B.C.  1074,  will  htitig 
US  to  B.  C.  1307  for  the  death  of  Moeris  or  Myris,  scarcely  dif- 
fering from  the  former  results.  It  is  thus  evident  that  Herodotus 
has  supplied  us  with  two  radical  epochs  of  great  value,  the  reigns 
of  Moeris  and  Sesostris,  which  form  the  boundaries  of  the  most 
splendid  age  of  Egyptian  art  and  power,  as  will  appear  in  the 
sequel,  from  the  monuments  of  those  princes.  Of  the  princes 
who  came   between    Sesostris   and    Setbon-r-Pheron,   Proteus, 

*  Yet  Br.  Young  might  have  recogoised  the  iiame  of  Meoophres  ia  tliat  of  Mesphtcs 
or  Me-phres,  the  fifth  king  of  Manetho*s  eighteenth  djnasty,  whom  all  hieroIogiaU 
have  admitted  to  be  the  Moeris  of  Herodotus.  '  It  is  the  same  name  with  the  omusion 
of  the  genitive  sign  as  before.  lo  the  Armenian  version  of  Euaebios  the  same  prince  is 
called  Me-m-pbrcs.  Here  the  genitive  sign  M  replaces  the  N  of  Thcoii.  Dr.  Young, 
wlio  refers  the  accession  of  Mephres  lo  the  year  B.  C.  1699f  admits  that  it  might  haye 
been  '*  perhaps  a  century  or  two  later.'^ 
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Rampsinittts*  Cbeops^  Cepfaren,  Myceiinns,  Asycbia,  Anym*  and 
Sabbacon  the  Ethiopian — the  list  is  obviously  imperfect*  tiie 
number  being  adapted  to  till  up  the  interval  resulting  from  the 
lystem  of  generations;  while  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  of  ihem, 
the  founders  of  the  pyramids,  would  appear  to  have  been  trails^ 
ferred  from  an  age  anterior  to  the  hieroglyphic  mottuments,  pr^ 
bably  that  of  the  Shepherd  domination  over  the  native  rulers. 
Herodotus,  wlio  mentions  a  report  that  the  erection  of  the  pyrar 
inids  was  by  some  attributed  to  Philitis  the  shepherd,  counto- 
saRces  such  a  supposition;  and  the  particatars  noted  in  Man^ 
tho's  fourth  dynasty  seem  to  confirm  it.  Diodorus,  who.folh>W8 
Herodotus  on  the  subject  of  the  founders  of  the  pyramids,  con- 
fesses similar  uncertainty. 

Next  in  order  follows  the  native  historian  Manetho,  the  Seben^ 
nyte,  the  High-Priest  of  Heliopolis,  who  translated  the  sacred 
records  of  his  country  into  Greek  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  PhUa^ 
"delphus.  He  likewise  commences  with  the  Uaks  of  the  gods, 
deducing  the  monarchy  from  Menes»  who  succeeded  them.  Of 
the  dynasties  of  this  historian,  which  are  more  immediately  illus- 
trated  by  hieroglyphic  discovery  than  any  other  Egyptian  record, 
we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  speak  very  fully. 

To  Manetho  succeeds  Eratosthenes  the  Cyrenian,  librarian  to 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  I.,  who  translated  the  royal  Theban  succession 
from  th^  sacred  writings,  but  of  whose  Chronicle  the  names  and 
years  of  the  first  thirty-eight  or  thirty-nine*  princes  only  are  extant 
in  the  pages  of  Syncellus.  This  list  likewise  commences  with 
Menes,  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon  (Aioviof),  and  its  authority  has 
never  been  disputed.  The  reign  of  Phruron  or  Nilus,  die  thirty* 
seventh  prince,  which  commences  in  the  1009th  year  of  the  Chro- 
nicle, is  connected  by  a  passage  in  Dicvarchus  with  the  Trcjan 
war;  so  that,  by  ascending  1006  years  from  the  Trojan  epoch  of 
Eratosthenes,  407  year^  before  the  first  Olympiad,  or  B.C.  1 183| 
we  are  directed  to  about  B.  C.  f  190  for  the  foundation  of  the  mo- 

*  Thirtj-eight  reigns  onlj  are  found  in  the  copy  of  Syncellus.  That  one  reign  is 
omitted  appears  from  the  follovring:— 1.  The  thiriy-second  prince  is  Starocnemes  II., 
yet  no  former  Stamenemes  appears^  9.  The  sum  of  the  reigns  it  1050  yeert,  yet 
fiyncdlos  twice  aeqaainta  ua,  on  Uie  authority  of  Apollodoms,  from  wliote  Chronicle  he 
took  the  list,  that  the  period  was  1076  yeara,  and  so  reckons  it  in  bis  Chronography, 
assigning  forty-two  years  In  the  dates  to  the  tlilrty-iirst  king,  Penteathyrns,  whose 
teign  is  stated  at  sixteen.  Thus  we  have  double  data  for  suppostag  the  omission  of 
Stamenemes  I.,  reigning  twenty-six  years.  9.  The  twenty-second  reign  is  Qneea 
Nitocris,  who  stands  the  twenty-third  in  the  corresponding  list  of  Manetho.  It  follows 
that  the  omission  precedes  this  reign.  4.  The  sum  of  the  reigns  to  Nitocris  fs,  ih 
Eratosthenes,  676  years;  in  Manetho,  70].  Here  again  we  have  twenty-five  years 
for  the  omitted  reign,  which  seems  to  answer  to  Methusuphis,  the  twentieth  io  Mane- 
tho's  list;  for  although  the  correspondencies  between  the  Theban  and  Mempbite  re- 
cords of  this  time  are  quite  sufficient  to  identify  them,  the  ?ariation  in  many  names  is 
considerable. 


iwrcby.  Of  this  record,  which  has  been  here  described  in  conse*- 
quence  of  its  connection  with  what  immediately  follows,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  more  at  large,  and  will  now  advert  to  die 
particulars  obtained  by  Diodonis  the  Sicilian  from  the  priests  of 
Thebes  in  the  180th  Olympiad,  about  B.  C.  60,  which  are  ex<o 
tiemely  valuable,  and  have  acquired  more  credit  from  the  learned 
tfaaa  most  other  firagments  of  primitive  history. 

Diodorus  also  refers  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  to  Meoes, 
a  civilised  and  luxurious  prince,  who  was  preceded  by  a  line  of 
divinities;  and  is  more  dear  as  to  the  origin  of  the  nation  than 
any  writer  we  have  yet  named.  The  tradition  preserved  by  him 
b^ra  that  the  Egyptians  were  a  colony  drawn  out  of  Ethi« 
opia  by  Osiris  or  Jupiter  Ammon,*  who  laid  the  foundations  of 
Thebes,  erected  several  temples,  and  instructed  his  people  in  the 
aits  of  civilized  Itfe.f  The  Ethiopians  are  by  die  saine  historian 
spoken  of  as  die  first  created  of  men;  and  the  religious  veneration 
in  vriiich  this  nation  was  held  from  all  antiquity  is  abundantly  clear 
from  Homer  and  other  writers,  who  speak  the  sentiments  of 
nuinkind. 

Such  is  the  ground* work  of  the  interesting  but  dreamy  specula- 
tions which  refer  the  origin  of  the  Egyptian  people,  their  civiliza- 
tion and  religious  and  political  institutions,  arts  and  sciences,  to 
the  Qpper  regions  of  the  Nile;  and  assume  diat  the  Troglodytes, 
to  adopt  the  language  of  an  elegant  scholar,  *'  but  emerged  from 
their  caves  to  enlighten  and  civilize  nations."  The  ingenious  spe- 
culations allnded  to,  which,  from  their  very  general  reception,  v?e 
almost  fear  it  will  appear  to  the  reader,  until  he  has  advanced 
farther  in  our  pages,  heterodox  to  oppose,  were  advanced  and 
advocated  by  several  of  the  best  and  most  accomplished  writers-^ 
Jones,  Pococke,  Bruce,  Zoega,  Hamilton,  Heeren — up  to  the 
time  when  hieroglyphic  discovery  began  to  dissipate  the  clouds 
which  had  so  long 'obscured  Egyptian  antiquity;  and  they  con- 
tinue to  be  adopted  by  many  of  the  literati  of  the  day,  in  apparent 
unconsciousness  of  the  progress  in  the  discoveries  in  question,  and 
of  the  existence  of  written  authorities  1000  and  1500  years  older 
than  Diodorus,  which  speak  a  very  different  language  from  that 

*  For  tlie  identity  of  the  historical  Osiris  and  Jupiter  AmmoD,  we  have  the  authority 
of  Diodorus  himself,  confirmed  by  Plato,  and  Bachos,  an  ancient  writer  cited  by  Non- 
nils,  &c.  Tliebes,  the  city  of  Osiris,  is  moreover  known  in  Scripture  as  the  city  of 
Aramon;  and  the  dominions  of  Osiris,  as  god  of  the  infernal  regions,  were  named 
Amaoti* 

■\  The  tradition  goes  un  to  inform  us,  that  thence  it  came  to  pass  that  tlie  Inws  of 
Egypt  and  £thiopia  were  the  same,  and  that  the  Egyptians  learned  from  the  Ethiopians 
the  custom  of  deifying  their  kings,  together  with  hieroglyphic  writing  and  sculpture, 
the  practice  of  embalming  the  dead,  and,  in  a  word,  their  whole  sacred  ritual.  Ueliodo- 
rus  affirms  that  the  royal  letters  of  the  Ethiopians  were  the  same  with  the  hieratic  of 
the  Egyptians. 
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attributed  to  this  historian,  the  true  import  of  whose  statemtets 
Vie  hope  to  restore  aud  vindicate.  But  we  must  first  proceed  to 
notice  his  outline  of  Egyptian  history,  which,  although  very  gene- 
rally adopted,  we  believe  has  never  yet  been  appreciated  as  it 
deserves. 

Diodorus  acquaints  us  that  Menes,  the  first  monarch,  was 
succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  by  fifty-two  of  his  descendants, 
Yfhp  reigned  more  than  1400  years.  The  reign  of  Menes,  which 
is  not  here  stated,  is  fixed  at  from  sixty  to  sixty-two  years  by  the 
various  copyists  of  Manetho  and  Eratosthenes;  so  that  the  least 
period  that  can  be  assigned  to  this  line  is  1460  years.  Ail  will 
admit  that  the  line  of  Menes  continued  until  the  power  of  the 
Pharaohs  sustained  its  first  great  overthrow  by  the  Ethiopians 
under  Sabbacon,  who  founded  the  twenty-fifth  dynasty  about  the 
year  B.C.  730,  as  fixed  by  the  general  consent  of  original  autho- 
rities. From  this  date  the  throne  of  Egypt  was  filled  either  by 
foreigners  or  ambitious  aspirants,  and  its  political  importance 
confined  to  the  times  of  the  Ethiopian  and  Saite  families.  In  the 
language  of  the  prophets  of  the  Ethiopian  and  Saite  ages,  Pha- 
raoh, **  the  son  of  ancient  kings,"  (Isaiah,  xix.  1 1,)  had  "  passed 
the  time  appointed,"  (Jerem.  xlvi.  17.)  Ascending,  therefore, 
1460  years  from  the  Ethiopian  epoch,  B.C.  730,  we  arrive  at 
about  B.C.  2igo  for  the  accession  of  Menes,  on  the  authority  of 
JOiodorus;  this  being  the  actual  epoch  which  had  before  resulted 
from  the  data  supplied  by  Eratosthenes  and  Dicaearchus.  Again ; 
the  interval  between  the  foundation  of  Thebes  by  Osiris,  and  the 
foundation  of  Alexandria  by  the  Macedonians,  was  reported  to 
be  nearly  23,000  years — an  immense  period,  expounded  by  the 
priests  to  import  lunar,  and  not  solar  revolutions.  But  S3,000 
lunations  amount  tq  1839i  solar  years:  hence,  ascending  from 
the  Alexandrian  era,  B.  C.  ^31,  this  period  again  conducts  us  to 
the  year  B.C.  2190 — an  epoch  which  the  most  learned  Varro, 
who  lived  in  the  first  century  B.  C,  appears  also  to  have  had  in 
view,  when  he  speaks  of  the  Ogygian,  or  most  ancient  Thebes,  as 
having  been  founded  2100  years  before  his  own  age;  as  well  as 
the  Byzantine  writer  Constantine  Manasses,  who,  in  his  historical 
poem,  acquaints  us  that  the  Egyptian  monarchy  had  stood  1663 
years  when  overthrown  by  Cambyses,  B.C.  525.  This  last-men- 
tioned element,  imperfect  (as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Ma- 
nasses) except  from  its  coincidence  with  the  more  ancient  autho- 
rities, is  that  made  use  of,  and  the  only  one,  by  our  biblical 
cbronologists  Ussher  and  Loyd,  for  fixing  the  Egyptian  era*  It 
is,  however,  important  to  our  views  to  have  the  concurrence  of 
such  writers. 

After  some  interval  from  Menes,  as  our  historian  acquaints 
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us,  reigned  Busiris  I.;  then  eight  of  his  descendants,  seven  of 
whom  are  nameless,  but  the  last  was  Busiris  II.  To  this 
prince  is  attributed  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Diospolia  or 
Thebes,  or  more  correctly  its  enlargement  or  adornment,  for  the 
foundation  belongs  to  Osiris,  or  Jupiter  Amnion^  the  father  of 
Menes.  Again;  Busiris  II.  is  succeeded  by  eight  descendants, 
six  of  whom  are  nameless,  and  the  seventh  and  eighth  are  both 
called  Ouchoreus,  to  the  latter  of  whom  is  attributed  the  bdild- 
ing  of  Memphis,  or  more  properly,  the  rebuilding  or  enlarge- 
ment of  that  city,  the  foundation  of  which  is  clearly  the  property 
of  Menes,  as  all  anthoriti^s  agree? — the  case  here  being  analogous 
to  that  of  Busiris  II.  and  Osiris  with  reference  to  the  building  of 
Thebes.  Such  examples  of  the  confusion  of  the  original  founders 
with  the  rebuilders  of  ancient  cities  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
writings  of  antiquity.  The  two  in  question  are  highly  important, 
as  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  consider  the  hieroglyphic  regis* 
lers.  To  Ouchoreus  II.  succeeded  twelve  princes  whose  names 
are  omitted.  Next  comes  Myris,  who  is  again  followed  by. seven 
anonymous  generations  of  kings,  to  whom  succeeds  the  great 
Sesobsis. 

Let  us  compare  this  skeleton  of  the  Theban  succession  with 
the  more  perfect  list  of  Eratosthenes — the  one  resulting  from  the 
verbal  communications  of  the  priests,  the  other,  translated  from 
tfarir  chronicles.  According  to  Eratosthenes,  the  Theban  branch 
of  the  line  of  Menes  reigned  during  five  descents,  to  whom  sue*- 
ceeded  the  Memphite  branch,  commencing  with  Tccgar  Amachus 
or  Toegaramus,  the  sixth  king  of  Thebes,  who  appears  under  the 
name  of  Tosirtasis  in  the  Memphite  succession  of  Manetho,  pre- 
ceded by  five  princes  of  different  names  from  his  Theban  prede- 
cessors. From  this  union  of  the  families  to  Queen  Nitocns,  the 
twenty-second  in  the  series,  both  successions  are  the  same,  with  the 
exception  of  variations  and  transpositions  of  names,  and  numerical 
errors,  which  are  easily  detected.  Now  a  comparison  of  the 
outline  of  Diodonis  with  the  lists  of  Eratosthenes  and  Manetho 
will  show  that  the  accession  of  the  first  Busiris  corresponds  with 
the  union  of  the  Memphite  and  Theban  branches  in  the  sixth 
reign.  1.  The  name  B'ousiris  is  agreed  to  differ  from  Osiris  only 
in  the  article,  or  sign  of  the  genitive  case  prefixed,  while  TWr- 
tasis  is  as  clearly  identical  with  a  hieroglyphic  name  of  frequent 
occurrence — we  mean  Osirtasen — the  initial  T  being  the  sign  of 
the  genitive,  which  is  found  repeated  in  the  middle  of  the  name 
— importing  '*  the  son"  or  "  brother  of  Osiris  "*     We  find  a  hie*- 

*  #»  and  Qa  in  Uie  Coptic,  and  Ila  and  Ta  in  the  Basbniuricj;  are  genitife  aigns,  in 
common  with  others. 
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roglyphk  exampie,  analogous  to  T'osirtasis,  in  a  Qoeen  Ta-asira. 
2.  Busiris  II.,  the  eighth  from  Bosiria  I.,  will  then  atand  the 
fourteenth  in  the  list  of  Diodorus,  and  correspond  with  Biaria^ 
the  fourteenth  in  Eratosthenes.  Bicheres,  the  corresponding 
name  in  Manethoy  stands  the  fifteenth*  5.  Oucfaoreus,  the  eighth 
fiom  Bosiris  II.,  will  be  the  twenty««econd  in  Diodorus,  and 
agree  with  Ocaras,  the  twenty-aecond  in  Eratosthenes  (the  first 
Statnenemes  being  restored  to  tfaaft  catalogue.)  4.  Myris»  the 
thirteenth  from  Ouchoreus,  will  stand  the  thirty-fifth  in  Diodorua, 
while  Mosris  is  the  thirty-fifth  in  Eratosthenes.  Onr  means  of 
colhtion  here  cease,  because  the  list  of  Eratosthenes  descends 
four  reigns  only  below  Mocris,  or  to  the  thirty-ninth ;  while  in 
Diodonis  seven  nameless  kings  supceed  Myria,  followed  by 
Sesoosis  I.,  who  thus  becomes  the  forty^third  in  the  catah^ue. 

The  four  points  of  connection  adduced  are,  however,  so  pr»- 
oi8e»  that,  combined  with  the  facts  of  both  series  originating  from 
Menes,  and  of  both  having  resulted  from  the  same  arehives,  no 
doubt  can  exist  as  to  their  identity,  nor  of  the  integpity  of  the 
communications  of  Diodorus^  thus  tested.  Had  we  the  remaining 
fifty-three  reigns  of  Eratosthenes,  which  Syncellus  confesses  to 
having  suppressed,  it  is  evident  that  the  problem  of  Egyptian  chro- 
nology would  be  solved. 

Neat  follows,  in  the  record  of  Diodoras,  Sesoosis  IL,  the 
forty«>fourth  king;  then  an  undefined  number  of  reigns,  and 
lastly,  Amasis,  who  was  conquered  by  Actisanes  the  Ethiopian, 
the  two  last  being  manifestly  the  Anysis  and  Sabbacon  of  Heio- 
dottts,  as  Marsham  and  Newton  long  ago  concluded.  Amasis, 
the  last  of  the  legitimate  line,  being  the  fifty-third,  inclndi^g 
Menes,  as  above,  stands  the  eleventh,  inclusively,  from  Sesoiisis 
L,  the  forty-third  in  the  list;  a  result  which  d^ers  not  muck 
from  the  place  of  Anysis,  who  stands  the  ninth  from  Sesostris  in 
Herodotus.*  But,  as  before  observed,  the  obscure  reigns  whteb 
follow  Sesoosis  or  Sesostris  are  accommodated  to  the  system  of 
generations;  and  similar  uncertainty  prevails  in  Manetho,  as 
well  as  in  the  monumental  succession,  with  regard  to  this  period^ 
while  all  is  clear  before  it,  as  will  appear. 

A  very  important  consequence  of  the  collation  of  these  lists  is, 

*  We  have  alrendy  seen  that  the  interval  of  eleven  generations  from  the  accesskm 
of  Sesottris  to  the  death  of  Setbon^  referred  the  em  of  the  forner  to  the  year  B.C1074« 
according  to  Herodotus.  Here  tlic  like  number  ol  generatbns,  equal  <o  366^  years, 
ending  with  the  Ethiopian  invasion,  B.  C.  750,  directs  us  to  B.  C.  1097  for  the  acces- 
stnnof  Sesodsis  L,  whose  reign,  33  years,  assigned  by  Diodorus,  supposes  the  technical 
computation  of  three  generations  or  reigns  to  a  century.  If  to  this  date  we  add  the 
seven  generations,  or  255|  years,  from  Myris  to  Sesoosis,  we  shall  have  the  year  B.  C. 
iSSOlor  the  death  of  Myris,  according  to  Diodorus.  The  agreement  of  these  results 
with  the  dates  before  obtained  from  Herodotus  and  Theon,  is  very  strikbg. 
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tb»t  it  determineffdie  phce  of  the  great  Sesoiitis  or  Seaostria  with 
reference  to  the  catalogue  of  £rato8theoe8 — that  is,  at  the  interval 
of  foor  reigns  below  the  GODclusion  of  this  catalogue.  For  the 
number  of  reigns  or  generations  which  separates  the  kings  men** 
tiotted  by  Diodoms,  being  demonstrably  correct^  so  long  as  we 
have  the  parallel  list  of  Eratosthenes  to  collate,  this  affords  a 
strong  presumption  that  the  next  interval  of  seven  reigns  or  gene- 
rations between  Myris  and  Sesoiisis,  is  also  rightly  stated.  The 
importance  of  this  result  will  be  obvious  to  all  who  have  at- 
tempted  to  reconcile  the  dynasties  of  Manetho  with  Eratos- 
thenes ;  because  the  history  of  Sesoiisis  or  Sesostris  being  that  of 
Sethos,  the  first  prince  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  it  becomes 
evident  that  tbe  preceding  eighteenth  dynasty^  which  Sir  John 
Marsham,  and  we  should  add,  Mr«  WilkinsoUi  have  placed  in 
immediate  sequence  to  tbe  catalogue  of  Eratosthenes^  was  con- 
temporary with  the  latter  part  of  that  succession.  Farther  evi- 
dence in  confirmation  of  this  will  be  hereafter  adduced. 

The  Sicilian  annalist  having  disposed  of  the  line  from  Menes  to 
the  Ethiopian  conquest,  reverts  to  a  contemporary  succession 
commencing  with  Mendes,  the  builder  of  the  labyrinth  at  Aby^- 
dos,  and  likewise  terminating  with  the  Ethiopian  invasion.  This 
Mendes  he  elsewhere  names  Osimandes  or  OsymandyaSi  in  de- 
scribing the  Theban  palace  of  that  conqueror  (the  Memnonium) 
firom  HecatseuB.  Strabo  leaves  as  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity 
of  Mendes  and  Osimandes ;  for  he  acquaints  us  that  the  palaces, 
labyrinths,  or  Memnonia  at  Abydos  and  Western  Thebes,  were 
the  works  of  a  prince  who  was  known  as  Memnon,  Mandes, 
Imandes  or  Ismandes.  He  again  appears  as  Smendes,  at  the 
head  of  Manetho's  twenty-first  dynasty,  and  as  Amendes  in  the 
eatalogue  of  Syncellus ;  and  the  whole  is  fully  confirmed  and  elu-^ 
cidated  by  monumental  discovery,  which  assures  us  that  the  great 
palace  of  Western  Thebes,  the  remains  of  which  answer  best  to 
tke  description  of  Hecateus,  and  the  palace  of  Abydos,  were  the 
works  of  one  and  the  same  great  prince,  whose  hieroglyphic  name 
is  Amon<*me^Ramse8,  and  in  whom  we  suspect  we  have  found  the 
true  Memnon  of  Homer  and  the  more  ancient  writers.  Hiero»- 
glyphic  names,  we  should  remark,  fortunately  stand  unimpugned, 
even  by  the  sharp-set  critical  sagacity  of  M*  Klaproth. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  anticipate.  It  is  well  known  that  the  reign 
of  this  monarch  marks  the  culminating  point  of  Egyptian  splen«> 
dour  in  the  arts  of  both  peace  and  war,  and  that  hierologists  have 
universally  identified  him  with  the  Sesostris  of  Herodotus  and  the 
Sesobsis  of  Diodorus,  and,  Mr.  Wilkinson  excepted,  with  Ra- 
messes  Sethos,  the  leader  of  Manetho's  nineteenth  dynasty.    The 
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original  hieroglyphic  catalogues   published  by  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
Mr.  Burton,  Major  Felix^  and  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature, 
compared  with  the  lists  of  Manetho,  have  long  shown  the  last- 
mentioned  point  to  be  wholly  untenable;  and  it  affords  us  no 
little  satisfaction  to  observe,  from  a  note  appended  to  his  eigh- 
teenth letter  from  Egypt  (see  the  collected  JLetters  prefixed),  that 
M.  Champollion  had  relinquished  it  before  the  lamented  close  of 
his  career,  with  a  candour,  highly  creditable  to  his  memory; 
for  the  assumed  identity  of  Amon-me-Ramses  the  Great  with 
Ramesses  Sethos  formed  the  grand  historical  pivot  of  his  ori- 
ginal system.     We  also  observe  that  this  point  forms  no  part  of 
die  system  of  Signor  Rosellini.     In  the  note  alluded  to,  Cham- 
pollion identifies  Ramses  III.,  the  last  great  conoueror  of  the 
monuments,  and  the  fourth  successor  of  Amon-me-Ramses,  with 
Manetho's  Ramesses  Sethos;  and  the  naval  exploits  found  sculp^ 
lured  in  the  palace  of  Ramses  III.  at  Medinet  Abou — the  only 
known  example  of  the  sort  in  the  hieroglyphic  sculptures^den* 
tify  the  history  of  this  prince  with  Manetho's  record  (Joseph, 
contr.  Apion.  1.  1,  cited  in  Anc.Frag.  p.  174),  as  well  as  with 
the  conqueror  Sesostris  or  Sesobsis,  the  only  prince  in  the  Greek 
annals  of  Egypt  who  carried  on  naval  wars.  In  fact,  the  accounts 
of  Sesostris,  Sesobsis,  and  Sethos,  are  so  much  the  same  in  almost 
every  respect,  that  no  writer  has,  we  believe,  questioned  their  com* 
plete  identity,  except  hierologists,  who,   so  far  as  we  are  ao- 
.quainted  with  the. details,  continue  unanimous  in  insisting  that 
Sesostris  or   Sesobsis  is  represented  by  Amon-me-Ramses  the 
Great.     This,  however,  manifestly  confuses  the  written  history 
without  assisting  the  monumental.     But  if  we  admit,  that  Amon- 
me-Ramses  represents,  the  Osimaudes  or  Mendes  of  Hecata^us 
and  Diodorus,  as  his  works  at  Thebes  and  Abydos  above-men- 
mentioned  render  self-evident;  then,  Sesostris,  Sesobsis,  or  Ha- 
rnesses Sethos,  will  remain  to  be  represented  by  Ramses  ill., 
and  the  agreement  between  the  monumental  and  written  history  of 
these  reigns  will  be  complete.     Here  Mr.  Wilkinson's  reference 
of  Amon-me-Ramses  to  Ramesses  Meiamoun,  the  last  prince  but 
one  of  Manetho's  eighteenth  dynasty,  comes  in  to  our  assistance^ 
for  these  names  are  clearly  the  same.     We  shall  find,  first,  the 
Amon-me-Ramses  of  the  monuments,  the  Ramesses  Meiamoun  of 
Manetho,  and  the  Osimandes  or  Mendes  of  Hecatssus  and  Dio- 
dorus, to  represent  one  and  the  same  king;  and  Ramses  III.  of 
the  monuments,  the  Ramesses  Sethos  of  Manetho,  and  the  Sesos- 
tris or  Sesobsis  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  to  represent  another, 
both  of  them  in  the  right  order  of  succession,  although  separated 
by  one  reign  less  in  Manetho  than  in  the  hieroglyphic  tablets,  a 
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difference  that  amounts  to  nothing  in  reference  to  ages  so  re- 
mote.* These  observations  will  prepare  the  reader  for  what 
remains  to  be  developed.  We  now  revert  to  the  subject  more 
immediately  in  hand. 

Descending  from  Osimandes  or  Mendes,  we  find  Cetes  or 
Proteus,  at  an  interval  of  five  reigns  or  generations,  and  next  to 
to  him  Remphis,  in  the  record  of  Diodorus.  But  Proteus  and 
Remphis,  or  Rampsinitus,  immediately  follow  Pheron  (or  Sesoosis 
II.  of  Diod.)  the  son  of  Sesostris,  in  the  account  transmitted  by 
Herodotus.  This  connection,  therefore,  raises  Osimandes  just 
three  reigns  above  Sesoosis  I.  or  Sesostris,  which  is  precisely  the 
monumental  interval  between  Amon-me-Ramses  and  Ramses  III. 
as  before.  So  that  here  we  find  another  coincidence  of  great 
historical  importance,  and  perfect  demonstration  of  the  existence 
of  two  collateral  lines  in  the  record  of  Diodorus.  Next  to 
Remphis  come  seven  insignificant  princes,  of  whom  the  only 
name  given  is  that  of  Nileus;  and  then  follow  Chembes  or 
Chembres,  Cephrenes,  Mycerinus  or  Cherinus — the  Cheops, 
Cephrenes,  and  Mycerinus  of  Herodotus.  Lastly  come  Tne- 
phachthus  and  Bocchoris,  who  correspond  to  the  places  of  Asy- 
chis  and  Anysis  in  Herodotus;  and  Bocchoris,  like  Anysis,  is 
conquered  by  Sabbacon  the  Ethiopian,  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  Anysis  of  Herodotus,  who  is  replaced  in  the  present  list 
by  Bocchoris,  appears  in  the  Amasis  of  the  other  line  of  Diodo- 
rus, who  was  subdued  by  the  Ethiopian  Actisanes.  We  solicit 
the  attention  of  the  learned  world  to  these  remarks  on  the  skeleton 
of  Egyptian  history  handed  down  by  Diodorus ;  trusting  it  will 
be  found  that  we  have  vindicated  his  integrity  and  accuracy  by 
the  collation  with  Eratosthenes,  and  cleared  up  his  apparent  dif- 
ficulties with  regard  to  the  disputed  place  of  Osimandes,  &c.,  by 
our  comparison  with  Manetho  and  the  monumental  succession. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  important  points  which  must  not 
be  omitted.  We  have  seen  that  Sesoosis  i.,  the  forty-third  in  the 
outline  of  Diodorus,  stands  the  fourth  in  order  below  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  table  of  Eratosthenes,  which  ends  with  the  thirty- 
ninth  reign — the  place  of  Mendes  or  Osimandes,  in  relation  to 
Sesoosis,  according  to  the  foregoing  determination.  The  thirty- 
ninth  king  of  Eratosthenes  is  Arauthantsus,  whom  we  are  there- 
fore disposed  to  identify  with  Mendes  or  Osimandes ;  and  the 
reign  of  Amuthantaeus,  sixty-three  years,  agrees  sufficiently  with 
the  sixty-six  of  Ramesses  or  Armesses  Meiamoun,  the  Amon-me- 
Ramses  of  the  monuments,  whose  works  prove  him  to  be  the 

*  We  ought  not  to  omit  noting,  that  in  the  monoroentaJ  catalogues  Pbtha-Menoph 
•iicceeds  his  father  Amon-me-Ranises,  anaweriog  to  Ameuopb,  the  successor  of  Raroesies 
Meiamoun. 
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Mendes,  Osimandes,  or  Ismandes  of  Hecataeus,  DiodoniSj  and 
Strabo.  The  Theban  Chronicle  of  Eratosthenes,  as  it  novr 
stands,  would  then  appear  to  have  the  same  termination  with  the 
celebrated  record  of  Amon-me-Ramses,  the  monumental  tablet 
c^  Abydos. 

According  to  this  reasoning,  Amuthantseus  will,  in  common 
with  Mendes,  Osimandes  or  Ismandes,  and  Raroesses  Meia- 
moun,  &c.,  be  found  in  the  Smendes  or  Amendes  who  stands 
at  the  head  of  Manetho's  twenty-first  dynasty.  A  point  of  con- 
nection is  thus  obtained  for  regulating  and  reconciling  the 
systems  of  Eratosthenes  and  Manetho.  The  twenty-first  and  fol- 
lowing dynasties  will  immediately  succeed  the  present  list  of 
Eratosthenes,  and  the  dates  stand  thus: — The  periods  of  the 
twenty-first,  twenty-second,  twenty-third,  and  twenty-fourth  dy- 
nasties, which  are  followed  by  the  Ethiopians,  sum  up  383  years* 
Adding  this  period  to  the  Ethiopian  era,  B.C.  730,  we  arrive  at 
B.C.  1 113  for  that  of  Smendes,  Ismandes  or  Osimandes,  and  of 
the  twenty-first  dynasty.  To  this  date  if  we  add  the  sum  of  the 
Theban  catalogue,  1076  years,  we  arrive  at  B.C.  2189»  for  the 
accession  of  Menes,  before  determined  from  Eratosthenes  and 
Diodorus,  &c.,  to  the  year  B.C.  2190«  This  result,  we  admit, 
makes  the  Amuthantseus  of  Eratosthenes,  and  the  Smendes  or 
Amendes  of  Manetho,  to  have  been  predecessor  and  successor, 
rather  than  the  same  person.  It  however  brings  them  together, 
and  we  can  scarcely  hope  for  greater  exactness  in  snch  remote 
epochs. 

Again,  if  the  identity  of  Armesses  Meiamoun,  the  sixteenth 
prince  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  with  the  monumental  Amon- 
me- Ramses,  and  consequently  with  Osimandes,  Mendes,  Smendes 
or  Amendes  and  Amuthantasus,  be  allowed--*and  we  do  not  aee 
how  it  can  be  disputed — it  will  follow  that  the  dynasties  of 
Manetho  branch  out  into  two  successions  from  the  death  of  thb 
great  prince,  who  appears  in  every  list ;  and  that  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth,  togetner  with  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  Dioa* 
polite  dynasties,  were  contemporary  with  the  twenty-first,  twenty* 
second,  twenty-third,  and  twenty-fourth  dynasties  of  Tanites,  Bu* 
bastites,  and  Saites, — both  successions  terminating  at  the  Ethio- 
pian conquest — agreeably  to  the  former  results  from  Diodoros. 
One  line  consists  wholly  of  the  house  of  Thebes ;  the  other  of 
families  from  lower  Egypt,  reigning  probably  at  Heliopolisor 
Tanis,  and  occasionally  extending  their  dominion  into  Thebaia 
in  the  decline  of  the  Diospolite  line,  (as  was  the  case  with  the 
twenty-second  or  Bubastite  family,  whose  sculptures,  those  of 
Shisbonk,  Osorkon,  8u:.,  appear  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  of 
Karnak,)  though  generally  confined  to  Liower  Egypt. 
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Apparenl  confirmation  of  this  view  is  to  be  found  in  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  Pharaohs  who  lie  buried  in  the  Necro- 
polis of  Thebes,  are  wholly  confined  to  the  Diospolite  race,  de- 
scendii^  to  the  kings  of  the  twentieth  dynasty  and  no  lower,  as 
Champollion,  Wilkinson  and  all  authorities  agree*  Does  not 
this  fact  exclude  the  Tanites  and  Bubastites  from  the  place  as- 
signed them  by  Champollion  and  the  majority  of  critics,  as  suc- 
cessors to  the  I)iospolites  on  the  Theban  Throne  ?  Does  it  not 
force  their  reign  into  some  other  part  of  £gypt,  as  a  collateral 
succession?  All  this  is  in  agreement  with  the  double  termination, 
determined  by  Herodotus  and  Diod(H*us,  in  the  conquest  of  both 
Anysb  and  Bocchoris  by  Sabbacon,  and  with  the  kings  of  the 
£gypttans  who  reigned  at  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  century 
B«  C,  as  fixed  by  2  Kings,  vii*  6, 

Finally,  the  periods  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  dynasties 
of  Diospolites  sum  up  S44  years  in  the  oldest  copy,  that  of 
Africanus.  Ascending  therefore  344  years  from  the  Ethiopian 
epoch,  B.  C.  730,  we  arrive  at  B.  C.  1074  for  that  of  the  nine- 
teenth dynasty,  commencing  with  Ramesses'Sethos,  or  Sesostris, 
Now,  reference  to  the  preceding  observations  will  show  that  this 
is  the  identical  epoch  of  Sesostris  determined  by  the  oldest  au- 
thority on  this  subject,  Herodotus.  Again,  if  to  this  date  we  add 
the  reign  of  Amenopbis,  the  last  king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty, 
nineteen  years  and  a  half,  we  obtain  B*  C.  1094  for  the  death  of 
Armesses  Meiamoun,  whose  accession,  sixty-six  years  higher, 
will  fall  B.C.  1160.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Theban 
and  Tanite  catalogues  unite  in  Amuthantams  and  Smendes,  in 
the  year  B.  C.  1113,  an  intermediate  date.  Are  not  such  results 
irresistible?  We  have  thus  a  clear  double  line  descending  from 
Ramesses^  Meiamoun,  or  Amon-me- Ramses  as  we  had  formerly 
seen  a  double  line  resulting  from  Manetbo's  eighteenth  dynasty, 
and  the  successions  of  Eratosthenes  and  Diodorus  termmating 
and  originating  in  the  same  great  prince,  who  was  probably  the 
only  monarch  of  the  ages  before  the  Ethiopian  overthrow  who 
ever  held  undivided  sway  over  Egypt.  We  admit,  however,  that 
there  was  in  every  age  a  paramount  king,  having  the  title  of  Phra 
or  Pharaoh, "  the  Sun.'** 

*  That  the  form  of  tlie  Egyptian  gOTernment  was  in  the  firtt  agea  Pentarchal,  we 
think  maj  be  inferred,  1st,  from  the  five  families  of  wliich  Manetho  composed  the 
history  (Syncel.  uhi  supra).  These  appear  from  the  dynasties  to  have  consisted  of 
Thinites,  Memphitea,  Heracleot%  Diospolites  and  Tanltesi,  all  of  which  may  be  proved 
to  have  been  at  first  contemporary,  and  to  have  progressively  merged  into  a  monarchy. 
9d,  The  geographical  nomenclatore  of  ancient  Egypt  proves  that  the  several  divisions 
of  the  countrv  were  separately  planted  by  the  sons  of  Mizraim,  as  Pathros,  Caphtor, 
Noph,  &c.  3a,  The  government  of  the  Philistines,  an  Egyptian  colony  of  an  age  anterior 
to  Abraham,  was  pentarchal,  one  of  the  five  lords  holding  the  kingly  imot  under 
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We  have  already  seen  that  to  B'ousiris  11./ the  fourteenth  of  the 
most  ancient  Tbeban  line,  Diodorus  attributes  the  rebuilding  or 
enlargement  of  Thebes ;  and  that  this  name  is  closely  allied  to 
the  monumental  Osirtasen — B'ousiris  II.  standing  as  Bicberes, 
the  fifteenth  of  the  corresponding  list  of  Manetho.  Now  it  is 
a  most  remarkable  fact,  that  the  hieroglyphic  praenomen  or  signet 
of  Osirtasen  I.  (a  name  of  similar  import)  stands  the  fifteenth  in 
the  tablet  of  succession  discovered  by  Messrs.  Wilkinson  and 
Burton  in  1825,  in  a  chamber  of  the  Theban  temple  of  Kamak. 
To  his  reign,  moreover,  belong  the  oldest  monuments  whose 
founders  can  be  identified.  He  appears  as  the  first  restorer 
of  the  temple  of  Karnak,  and  his  works  abound  in  upper,  middle  and 
lower  Egypt.  Although  we  possess  the  signets  of  his  predeces- 
sors, yet  nothing  more  than  obscure  inscriptions  can  be  traced  to 
any  of  .them.  It  follows  that  the  reign  of  Osirta^en  marks  a.  de- 
cided epoch  of  art,  in  agreement  with  the  notice  of  B'ousiris  pro- 
duced by  Diodorus.  The  accession  of  Biuris,  the  fourteenth 
in  the  list  of  Eratosthenes,  corresponding  with  B'ousiris  II.  in 
.  Diodorus,  falls  in  the  d9dth  year  of  the  Theban  Chronicle,  a  date 
synchronous  with  B.C.  1795;  and  accordingly,  to  this  period, 
and  no  higher,  can  the  hieroglyphic  calendar,  in  which  the  in- 
scriptioBS  from  Osirtasen  L  to  Caracalla  are  dated,  be  referred. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  epoch  of  the  revival  of  the  arts  and  restoration 
of  the  temples,  after  their  desecration  by  the  Shepherd  spoilers,  and 
agrees  fully  with  the  rebuilding  of  Thebes  ascribed  to  B'ousiris. 
The  absence  of  previous  hieroglyphic  monuments  bespeaks  the 
Shepherd  period,  and  their  sudden  appearance  at  this  time  is 
itself  indicative  of  some  great  political  change — doubtless  oc- 
casioned by  the  recovery  of  the  liberties  of  Egypt.  This  change 
we  cannot,  with  Champollion  and  his  followers,  consent  to  refer 
to  the  age  of  Amos,  the  seventh  successor  of  Osirtasen,  and 
founder  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty ;  because  such  a  supposition 
places  the  Shepherd  domination,  under  which  the  temples  of 
Egypt  were  desecrated  and  overthrown,  (as  we  learn  from  Ma- 
netho,) in  a  flourishing  age  of  the  arts.  We  therefore  adopt  the 
older  system  of  Josephus*  and  Africanus,  who  refer  the  Shepherds 


tlie  title  of  Abiinelech*  Vie  think  it  fair  to  derive  this  form  of  gOTeroment  from  the 
'  parent  stete,  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh  being  the  prototype  of  the  Philistine  Abimelecfa. 
The  Fhilistiaes  borrowed  much  from  the  Egyptians.  The  mouse,  as  the  symbol  of 
destruction,  was,  for  example,  common  to  both.  This  view,  we  conceive,  will  explain 
the  supremacy  of  Pharaoh  in  the  age  of  Joseph,  otherwise  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
,  the  early  coliuteral  dynasties.  It  will  lessen  Uie  difficulties  which  many  learned  men 
raise  against  the  idea  of  contemporary  successors  in  later  ages.  The  rank  of  Abime- 
lech  was  berediUry  as  well  as  that  of  Pharaoh,  and  remained  with  the  most  powerfol 
family,  as  appears  from  many  places  in  Scripture* 

*  The  Jewish  historian  supposes  the  irruptiou  of  the  Shepherds  to  have  occurred 
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to  the  fifteenth  dynasty,  rather  than  the  more  popular  theory  of 
£usebuis  aud  SyncelluS|  which  places  them  in  the  seventeenth. 

Again^  the  second  Ouchoreus^  the  rebuilder  of  Memphis, 
stands  the  twenty-second  in  Diodorus*  outline,  corresponding 
with  Ocarasy  the  twenty-second  in  Eratosthenes.  Now  Amos, 
the  seventh  from  Osirtasen  I.,  stands  the  twenty-second  in  the 
monumental  series  resulting  from  a  collation  of  the  tablets  of 
Karnak  and  Abydos — these  being  irrefragably  connected  by  the 
series  of  reigns  from  Beni  Hassan  produced  by  Major  Felix. 
The  immediate  predecessor  of  Amos  was  Hakor,  whose  signet, 
found  with  his  name  attached,  contains  the  symbolic  characters 
expressive  of  the  name  of  the  goddess  Sme  or  Tme,  which  is 
phonetically  expressed  in  the  signet  preceding  that  of  Amos  in 
the  tablet  of  Abydos — a  mode  of  variation  common  on  the  mo- 
numents, and  which  has,  in  this  instance,  occasioned  Hakor  to 
be  still  referred  to  the  lists  of  unplaced  kings  by  all  the  hierolo- 
gists.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  signet  which  we  refer  to  Hakor 
lias  remained  unappropriated — the  only  example  in  the  series 
from  Osirtasen  I.  to  Ramesses  III*  Our  view  is  confirmed  by 
the  corresponding  name  Ouchoreus,  or  Ocaras,  in  tlie  lists  of  Dio- 
dorus  and  Eratosthenes,  and  Hakor*s  inscriptions  are  found  in 
both  the  hieroglyphic  and  enchorial  characters  in  the  quarries  of 
Massafa  close  to  the  site  of  Memphis — no  unimportant  coinci- 
dence with  the  rebuilding  of  Memphis  ascribed  to  Ouchoreus.* 
Diodorus  moreover  acquaints  us  that  Ouchoreus  adopted  the  sir- 
name  of  his  father,  (Cory,  p.  151.),  that  is,  hieroglyphically 
speaking,  his'prasuomen  or  signet.  Now  it  most  remarkably 
happens,  that  the  signet  immediately  before  that  of  Hakor  in  the 
tablet  of  Abydos  scarcely  varies  from  Hakor's  signet,  both  con- 
taining the  same  phonetic  name,  a  circumstance  of  which  we 
know  no  other  example, — we  mean  in  regard  to  signets  in  imme- 
diate succession.     Can  such  proofs  be  resisted  ? 

We  likewise  find  Amos,  who  followed  Hakor,  to  have  been  a 
worker  of  the  quarries  of  Massara.i* 

51 1  years  before  the  reign  of  Amotis,  or  Tethniosis,  at  whose  era  the  Jews  led  Egypt ; 
and  the  Shepherd  tyranny  to  have  lasted  360  years,  under  six  princes.  This  arrange- 
mcnt  supposes  au  interval  of  1151  years  between  the  era  of  liberty  and  the  Exodus ; 
during  315  of  which  the  family  of  Jacob  dwelt  in  Egypt ;  and  explains  the  detestaiioii 
in  which  the  Sheplicrds  were  held  in  the  age  of  Joseph.  (Gen.  xlii.  S^,  xlvi.  34.) 

*  In  the  Chronicle  of  Kusetiius  the  rebuilding  of  Memphis  is  ascribed  to  Epaphus, 
(Chron.  sub  unro.  525).  The  immediate  predecessor  of  Ouchoreus  or  Ocaras  was, 
according  to  Eratosthenes,  A  pappus.  The  Eusebian  date  corresponds  to  B.C.  1491. 
Apappus  died,  accordhig  to  Eratosthenes,  amio  Menis  695,  about  the  year  B.C.  1493. 

t  We  arc  not  aware  that  his  nume  has  been  discovered  at  Thebes,  and  should,  pro< 
vided  our  information  is  good  on  this  point,  hence  infer  that  he  reigned  at  Memphis, 
and  that  Mvrtteus,  who  stands  next  to  Ocaras  in  Eratosthenes,  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Tliebes.    I'or  the  monamefital  lists  decide  the  connection  between  the  orig^in  of  the 
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With  regard  to  the  age  of  Ocaraa  aod  Amos,  which  ahookl 
correspond  with  that  of  Moses,  we  have  seen  that  700  years  of 
the  Tbeban  era  had  elapsed  in  the  time  of  Ocaras.  This  brings 
us  from  B.  C«  £190  to  aboat  B.  C.  1490.  The  biblical  epodi 
of  the  departure  of  the  Jews  is  149 1«  Again,  Josepbus  acquaints 
us,  in  the  seventh  book  of  his  Antiquities,  that  between  the  found- 
ation of  Memphis  by  Minseus  or  Menes,  and  the  marriage  of 
Solomon  with  the  Egyptian  princess,  the  period  exceeded  1300 
yearsu  This  marriage  occurred  591  or  611 — mean  600  yeara^* 
after  the  exodus  and  the  accession  of  Amos,  as  Josephus  com- 
puted ;  and  600  deducted  from  the  full  period  of  ISOO  years, 
will  leave  700  for  the  interval  between  the  accessions  of  Menes 
and  Amos,  as  before.  This  calculation  supposes  an  interval  of 
about  4l6  years  from  the  accession  of  Amos,  the  founder  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty,  to  that  of  Ramesses  Sethos,  the  founder  of  the 
nineteenth,  the  date  of  the  latter  falling  B.  C.  1074 — 3,  as 
fixed  by  Herodotus  and  Manetho.  The  period  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  stands  393  ^ears  in  Josephus,  but  416  in  the  list  of 
Syncellus;  and  allowmg  the  difference  for  the  reign  of  the  usurper 
Armais  (Joseph,  contr.  Apion.  ubi  supra)  the  brother  of  Ramesses 
Sethos,  which  Josephus  has  not  stated,  the  latter  is  peihaps 
nearest  the  truth.  The  di£ference,  23  years,  would  raise  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  and  usurpation  of  Armais  to  B.  C.  1097* 
the  era  of  Sesoosis  or  Ramesses  Sethos  before  obtained  frona 
Diodorus.  The  accession  of  Ramesses-Meiamon  would  like- 
wise be  raised  from  B.  C.  1 160  to  B.  C.  1 183,  the  date  of  the 
taking  of  Troy,  as  fixed  by  Eratosthenes  and  Diodorus.  This 
falls  in  with  our  supposition,  that  Ramesses-Meiamon,  Amon- 
me-Ramses,  or  Osimandes,  the  Memnon  of  Strabo,  is  also  the 
Memnon  of  Homer.    The  names  Mei-amon  and  Memnon  are 

eighteenth  djrnasty  and  the  Theban  catalogue,  not  odI^  by  the  preoedioe  parallel  aeries 
of  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  reigns,  but  more  conclusively,  by  gWing  us  Hakor,  Oucho- 
reaS)  or  Ocarat,  m  the  inmediate  predeeesaor  of  Amos.  l/ow  the  tablets  of  Kamak 
and  Abydos  branch  off  into  distinct  suocMiions  fiom  the  reign  of  Hakor»  again  vnatii^ 
in  Thothroos  111.,  or  Mera — Amos  appearing  the  next  at  Abydos,  and  a  prince  named 
Tbaiitoph  at  Kamak  i«i  Thebes.  The  names  Tltantoph  and  Mnrtaios,  the  corre- 
apooiling  naiae  In  £nitottbeiiaa»  do  not  at  first  seen  alike;  we  boweter  find  n/inajfai 
««i«Ci  the  thirty-ninth  of  theChnnicle  of  Eratosthenes,  called  AfA9iy$tH  in  the  copy  of 
Scaliger.  Thontoph  and  Uvfrmtn  bear  nearly  the  same  affinity.  What  foHows  is  bow- 
eter  more  to  the  purpose.  In  proof  that  Thebes  was  the  seat  of  Thantopli's  government, 
Mr.  Wilkinson  saw  there  a  small  pyramidion  wltli  his  name ;  and  there  is  now  a  simitar 
one  in  the  ▼aloahle  and  extensive  Egyptian  collection  of  Mr.  Sams  of  Great  Queen 
Street.  We  have  ourselves  very  lately  seen  it,  together  with  many  other  precioua  an- 
tiquities, including  an  alabaster  vase  of  a  reign  which  the  tablet  of  Karnak  proves  to 
be  at  ieasi  six  generations  anteiior  to  Osirtasen  I. ;  and  several  Coptic  papyri,  winch 
strike  us  as  being  partkuUrly  valuable,  under  the  circumstance  of  the  paucity  of 
works  in  that  language,  and  perhaps  likely  to  exhibit  a  nearer  approach  to  tlie  old 
Egytian  tongue  than  any  of  the  known  books  or  MSS.  This  collection  is  particularly 
rich  ia  geas  and  saicophagi,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  in  our  National  Bitttenm. 


not  far  reiaoved,  aUd  tbe  Anatio  wars  of  the  Amaery  related  by 
Hecat«us,  and  confirmed  by  the  monuments,  seem  to  eomplete 
the  chain  of  evklence.  One  more  chronological  point. — ^We  nafe 
seen  that,  according  to  Josephus,  the  Sbephenl  tyranny  ended 
about  250  years  before  the  reign  of  Amo8«  This  interval  added  la 
B.  C«  1490»  will  refer  the  recovery  of  Egyptian  liberty  to  about 
the  year  B.  C.  1740,  a  date  but  little,  if  at  all  removed  from  the 
age  before  obtained  for  B'ousiris  II.  or  Osirtasen,  the  restorer  of 
the  arts.  These  accumulating  coincidences  cannot  certainly  go 
for  nothing. 

We  must  not,  however,  exhaust  the  patience  of  our  reader^ 
by  dwelling  too  long  on  this  branch  of  the  subject:  enough 
has,  it  is  hoped,  been  said  to  satisfy  the  most  sceptical,  that  the 
daylight  of  historical  truth  has  more  than  begun  to  dawn* 

II.  It  now  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  Ethiopian  original 
of  the  Egyptians,  their  arts,  literature  and  institutions,  reported 
by  Diodorus.  1.  Assuming  the  hieroglyphic  edifices  and  sculp- 
tures to  have  originated  firom  the  black  Troglodytes  of  Southern 
Ethiopia— in  other  words,  with  the  Negro  race, — ^we  might  rea- 
sonably hope  to  find  some  indication  of  it  in  the  sculptures,  which 
have  been  now  completely  examined  from  above  Meroi,  the 
ancient  capital  of  that  race,  to  the  moudis  of  the  Nile*  Yet  in 
no  instance  do  they  appear  as  the  predominant  caste,  although  very 
frequently  either  as  enemies  or  captives,  in  the  triumphal  scul^^ 
tnres  of  the  kings  of  Eeypt  which  are  scattered  over  this  whole 
region.  £•  The  predommant  race  is  the  same  in  every  sculpture 
of  times  before  the  Ethiopian  conquest;  and  this  race  is  what  has 
always  been  understood  as  representing  the  native  Egyptian. 
Consequently,  the  Ethiopians  who  peopled  Egypt  and  gave  birth 
to  her  arts,  if  Ethiopians  they  were,  must  have  been  a  race  alto- 
gether different  from  the  Troglodytes  to  whom  modern  theory 
refers  tfiose  circumstances.  These  are  difiiculties  which  the  acU 
locates  of  the  Troglodyte  system  have,  so  far  as  our  opportunities 
of  information  extend,  made  no  attempt  to  solve.  3.  There  is  no 
monument  of  the  ages  in  question  of  any  importance,  from  Meroi 
to  Alexandria,  which  cannot  be  referred  to  an  Egyptian  monarch 
whose  place  in  order  of  time  is  determined  from  the  hieroglyphic 
catalogues.  It  follows  that  this  whole  region  was  subject  to  the 
native  kings  of  Egypt,  from  the  remotest  known  ages  of  hieroi- 
glyphic  sculpture.  4.  All  this  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  what 
the  ancients  have  left  us  on  the  subject,  "  There  was  formerly  a 
time  (larchas,  an  Indian^  addresses  Apollonius  of  Tyanae,  PAi* 
lostrat,  lib.  S,  cap.  6,)  when  the  Ethiopians,  an  Indian  nation, 
peopled  those  regions ;  for  Ethiopia  as  yet  had  no  existence,  but 
Egypt  extended  above  Mero6  and  Catadtipa,  and  included  the 

bb£ 
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fountains,  as  well  as  the  mouths  of  the  Nile."  This  eastern 
origin  of  the  Ethiopians  is  assented  to  by  Homer,  Herodotus, 
Strabo,  and  the  whole  of  profane  antiquity.  Xerxes  had  in  his 
army  Ethiopians  of  both  Asia  and  Africa.  Besides,  the  migra- 
tion of  the  Ethiopians  into  Africa  is  referred  to  ages  long  poste- 
rior to  the  origin  of  the  Pharaonic  sculptures.  Eusebius,  in  his 
extracts  from  Manetho,  as-well  as  Syncellus,  under  the  reign  or 
Amenophis  II.,  the  received  Memnon,  observe  that  '^  the  Etliio- 
pians,  coming  from  the  river  Indus,  settle  themselves  in  the  vicinity 
of  Egypt.*'  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  proved  from  the  monuments,  that 
the  brother  of  Amenophis,  Memnon,  married  a  black  Ethiopian 
princess.  {Mat  Hier.  No.  U.  p.  87*)  This  agrees  with  the 
date  of  the  migration  assigned  by  the  chronographers.  But  it 
appears  that  Amos,  the  fouuder  of  the  dynasty,  had  also  a  black 
queen,  since  his  daughter,  who  was  queen  to  the  first  Amenopbis, 
is  uniformly  represented  of  that  complexion  in  the  tombs  of 
Thebes  (ibid.  p.  76).  This  fact  raises  the  time  of  the  Ethiopic 
migration,  and  seems  to  agree  with  the  evidence  of  Scripture, 
which  assigns  a  Cnshite  or  Ethiopian  wife  to  Moses,  (Numb, 
xii.  I),  the  contemporary  of  Amos  according  to  Josephus,  Afri- 
canus,  and  all  original  writers:  a  war  between  the  Egyptians 
and  Ethiopiansi  in  which  Moses  was  engaged,  is  reported  by 
Artapanns  and  Josephus.  Herodotus  speaks  of  eighteen  Ethi- 
opian rulers  of  Egypt  iu  the  times  preceding  Moeris,  but  this 
is  confuted  by  the  evidence  of  history.  Diodorus,  on  the  au* 
thority  of  the  Theban  priests,  which  we  have  seen  is. entitled  to 
credit,  limits  the  number  to  four,  without  assigning  their  age; 
and  such  is  the  number  of  the  kings  of  the  twenty-fifth  or  Ethi- 
opic dynasty,  agreeably  to  the  Eusebian  copy  of  Manetho.  5.  It 
thus  appears  from  the  harmonizing  evidence  of  monumental  and 
written  history,  that  the  black  Ethiopians  were  not  a  primitive 
African  nation,  and  that  their  settlement  southward  of  Egypt,  or 
rather  within  the  confines  of  that  country,  whenever  it  occurred, 
must  iu  any  case  be  dated  subsequently  to  the  peopling  of  Egypt 
and  the*  setting  up  of  that  monarchy.  From  whence  then  did 
Osiris  draw  his  Ethiopian  colony?  We  answer  without  fear  of 
confutation, — undoubtedly  from  the  primitive  Ethiopia,  Cush,  or 
Susiana,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  the 
birth-place  of  nations,  and  where  the  raccipf  Cush,  the  earliest 
umpires  of  supremacy,  probably  remained  congregated  long  after 
the  departure  of  the  Egyptian  and  other  races,  as  would  appear 
from  the  fact  of  the  Ethiopic  tongue  being  allied  (we  quote  Pro- 
fessor Lee,)  '•  to  the  Hebrew,  the  Arabic,  the  Syriac,  the  Ciialdaic, 
the  Samaritan^  and  in  a  great  degree  to  the  Persic'' — these  being 
the  languages  of  the  people  immediately  surrounding  the  piimi- 
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live  settlement ;  while»  for  any  thing  we  know  of  tiie  language  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  no  such  analogy  eiisted, — a  point  eluci<« 
dated  by  Genesis,  xli»,  and  Psalm  Ixxxi.  5.*  Thus  we  see  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  tradition  of  Diodorus  at  issue  with  the 
truth,  as  it  is  forced  upon  us  from  all  quarters;  so  that  this 
writer's  evidence  here  stands  unimpeached,  as  in  all  other  cases* 

Let  us  now  briefly  advert  to  authorities  of  another  description, 
many  centuries  older  than  Diodorus,  and  see  what  language  they 
speak  on  the  origin  of  the  people  of  Egypt,  their  civilization,  arts 
and  sciences.  VVe  mean  the  Mosaic  and  the  Hermaic  writings, 
in  tlie  translation  of  which  from  the  respective  sacred  languages 
into  Greek,  the  seventy  Jewish  interpreters  were  occupied  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Manetho,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  on 
the  other,  at  the  same  period*  The  latter,  if  we  may  jtidfe 
from  the  fragments  of  his  works  that  have  descended  to  us, 
but  slightly  touched  on  the  ages  preceding  the  foundation  of  the 
monarchy,  which  he  assigns  to  the  dominion  of  the  gods,  the 
record  of  which  was,  however,  contained  in  the  Hermaic  Genesis. 
Of  the  substance  of  this  primitive  record  a  very  clear  outline 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fragments  of  the  Phoenician  historian  Saa* 
dioniatho,  which  have  reached  us  through  Philo  Byblius,  Por- 
phyry, and  Eusebius.  Sanchoniatho  is  reported  to  have,  dedicated 
his  work  to  Abibalus,  king  of  Tyre,  who  was  the  father  of  Ijliram, 
the  friend  of  David  and  Solomon;  and  the  primitive  simplicity  of 
his  style  is  quite  in  keeping  with  so  high  an  age.  As  to  the 
original  author  of  this  Genesis,  whom  Manetho  calk  the  second 
Hermes,  alleging  that  his  writings  were  transcribed  from  the 
sculptured  records  and  symbols  of  the  first  Hermes  or  Thoth, 
(Syncel.  p.  40,  in  Cory's  Fragments,  p.  168,)  he  is  by  the  eccle- 
siastical chroniclers  referred  to  the  age  of  the  Jewish  l^islator.  In 
both  the  records  alluded  to,  the  Sacred  and  the  Hermaic  Genesis, 
not  only  the  growth  and  multiplication  of  mankind  from  the 
original  stem,  but,  what  is  equally  necessary  to  the  purpose  of  the 
present  inquiry,  the  growth  of  the  arts  of  civlliaed  life,  is  carefully 
had  in  view.  Both  are,  in  fact,  records  of  the  benefactors  of 
mankind :  the  primary  object  of  the  first  being  the  growth  of  reli- 
gion, aud  of  the  second  that  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  main 
line  of  the  Mosaic  record  consists  of  the  generations  through 
whom  not  only  the  whole  race  of  man,  but  instruction  in  divine 
knowledge  was  propagated.     It  is  equally  clear,  that  it  is  to  the 

*  Indeed  we  apprehend  iliat  less  is  known  of  the  language  of  the  Enchorial  inscrip- 
tions than  even  M.  Kiaproth  is  disposed  to  admit, — a  subject  which  is  well  touched 
upon  in  an  excellent  paper,  in  the  3d  number  of  the  Dublin  University  Magaxine,  The 
writer  of  this  paper  (Mr.  Hincks,  we  believe)  seems  to  bo  one  of  those  few  pertOBt 
whose  minds  are  calculated  to  disentangle  this  philological  web« 
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second  Une/tbat  of  Cain,  that  the  growth  and  coltivatioo  of 
human  knowledge^  and  probably  of  idohitry*  is  attribotad;  for  we 
ind  this  line  brought  down  to  die  point  at  which  the  arts  of  civi- 
lized life  had  arrived  at  that  pitch  of  advancement  which  vras 
necessary  to  furnish  agencies  for  the  transactions  that  foUow,  and 
no  lower.  In  the  eighth  generation,  the  sons  of  Lamech  are  in- 
troduced as  the  instructors  of  mankind  in  pasturage,  musicy  and 
the  working  of  metals,  (Gen.  iv.  £0-^2€).  The  latter  of  these 
waif  an  indispensable  agency  for  the  construction  of  the  ark  in  the 
tenth  generation  of  die  priestly  line,  (vi.  14 — 16),  as  well  as  to 
tbe  erection  of  Cain's  city  of  Enoch,  (iv.  17) ;  for  according  lo 
ihe  contemporary  lives  of  the  line  of  Setb,  as  stated  in  the  Hebrew 
and  Samaritan  texts,  Cain  was  living  in  the  eighth  generation ; 
and  the  bailding  of  a  city  implies  a  growth  of  popuhtion  which 
could  not  have  belonged  to  a  much  earlier  period.  Tliese  points 
will,  perhaps,  afford  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  diis  line  in  sacred  history. 

The  Hermaic  record  does  not  profess  to  give  generations  of 
descent,  but  only  those  who  are  most  conspicuous  in  each  following 
generation  for  promoting  the  arts  of  life;  and  these  clearfy  be- 
longed to  the  line  of  Cuin.  I.  Protogonus  (the  first  begotten) 
and  JEoB.  Food  from  trees  discovered — an  evident  allusion  to 
the  transactions  mentioned  in  Genesis,  iii.  1 — 6.  II.  Genus  and 
Qenea.  Sun  worship  invented.  This  may  have  reference  to  what 
is  stated  in  Genesis,  iv.  26.  III.  Phos,  Pur  and  Phlox.  The 
art  of  prodticing  fire  by  rubbing  pieces  of  wood  together  disco- 
vered. IV.  Casius,  Libanus,  Anti-libanus  and  Brathu.  This 
was  a  race  of  giants,  whose  names  were  conferred  upon  riie  moun- 
tains where  they  resided.  Immorality  at  a  high  pitch.  V.  Mem- 
rumus,  Hypsuranius  and  Usons,  the  incestuous  offspring  of  the 
preceding  generation.  The  construction  of  huts  from  reeds, 
rushes,  and  the  papyrus,  found  out.  Mankind  begin  to  quarrel. 
Clothing  firom  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  introduced.  Canoes  made 
from  the  trunks  of  trees.  Pillars  consecrated  to  fire  and  wind 
~m)gt  xai  irnvfuxn — and  wild  beasts  sacrificed  on  them.  The 
history  of  this  and  the  preceding  generation  has  an  evident  alhiston 
to  the  events  mentioned  in  Genesis,  vi.  I — 5.  The  clothing  with 
skins  was  introduced  in  the  lifetime  of  the  first  pair,  (iii.  21,)  who 
were  sttil  living.  VI.  The  people  of  this  generation,  of  whom 
no  names  are  given,  consecrated  rods  and  pillars  to  the  deceased 
of  the  preceding  generation,  and  held  anniversary  feasts  in  honour 
of  them.  VII.  Agreus  and  Halieus.  These  were  of  the  race  of 
Hypsuranius,  and  the  inventors  of  the  arts  of  hunting  and  fishing, 
Vlll.  Cbrysor,  or  Hepboestus,  who  was  deified  after  his  death  by 
the  name  of  Diamicbius,<M-  the  god  of  inventions,  and  his  brother. 
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These  disoovexed  iron  and  tke  art  of  foip^.  Charms  and  divinar 
tioBs  introduced*  The  hook,  bait,  fishing^iine,  and  boats  of  light 
conatruGtion  invented.  The  art  of  conatructing  walls  with  bricki^. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  discovery  and  working  of  metals  are  thua 
Inferred  to  the  same  generation  in  both  the  sacred  and  the  Her- 
maic  writings*  iX.  Technites  and  Geinua  Autochthon.  The 
art  of  SDii^ling  stabbk  wkh  the  Umud  of  bricks,  and  of  baking 
Ifacm  io  the  son,  discovered.  Tilinf(  invented.  Cain,  who  erected 
the  first  city,  was  still  aiive,  according  to  the  Hebrew  and  Sam»- 
vican  standarda.  X.  Agros  and  Agronerus  or  Agrolea.  The 
latter  was,  after  his  death,  worshipped  as  the  greatest  of  the  gods, 
and  had  a  atatue  erected  to  him  and  a  temple  drawn  bj  yokes 
of  oxen.  Courts,  porticoes  and  crypts  added  to  the  hoases. 
Husbandry  and  hunting  with  dogs  invented.  XI.  AoMin. 
The  construction  of  villages  and  tending  of  flocks  introduced. 
XII.  Misor.  The  use  of  salt  discovered.  XIII.  Taa«t,Thoot, 
Thoth,  or  Hermes.  He  invents  ''  the  writii^  of  the  first  elements 
or  letters  ;*  he  pourtraya  Uranus,  and  typifies  the  conatenances 
of  the  gods  Cronus  and  Dagon,  and  the  sacred  chsffaclera  of  the 
other  elements."f  He  invents  the  sacred  symbols;  and  by  his 
orders  events  begin  to  be  recorded  by  the  Cabiri.  Taaut  be- 
coBMs  king  of  Egypt. 

In  4his  simple  account  of  the  pristine  growth  of  the  arts  of  life 
there  is  nothing  incongiiious.  Its  coincidence  in  so  many  points 
vrith  the  Mosaic  narrative  entitles  it  to  our  respect ;  and  shows, 
that  if  not  derived  immediately  from  Moses  by  Hermes  himself, 
dieie  were  more  ancient  chronicles  to  which  both  the  inspired 
and  uninspired  v^ter  had  access ;  in  agreement  with  Sanchonia- 
tho's,  as  well  as  Manetho's,  allusions  to  the  records  of  Taaut,  the 
firat  Hermes. 

The  reason  why  the  primitive  Ethiopia  was  held  in  so  much 
veneration  by  all  antiquity  as  the  parent  region  of  population  and 
civiltzation,  has,  we  trust,  by  this  time  become  fully  apparent.  It 
is  the  general  assent  of  nations  to  the  common  origin,  and  to  the 
self-evident  fact  that  the  Noachic  colonies  carried  with  them  the 


*  Timiinttt  •(  Iff*  fvt  T«y  wfoirm  a^^i^im  yf»^,  m  AiymrriM  fifv  %cmA, — (Anc, 
Frug,  p.  9.)    Thus  pacaphfMcd  by  Pbilo  fijrbliiis,  the  tramlator  of  SaochoniaUie, 

yt*^  KATo^ai,  M  AiyuwTM  Oflwd. — (£u«6.  Pr,  Evang.  lib.  1.  c.  10.)  These  passage* 
which  ha?e  been  onaccoontably  overlooked  by  critics  on  the  liierogtypliic  qaescion, 
form  a  clear  commentary  on  the  mysterioos  phrase  of  CleineBS — h»  *rm  9fttnm 
rrofj^MNT  Mi^oyuui— discussed  lo  No.  VIU.  of  this  Review,  p.  443*  st  srg.,  and,  in 
oor  apprehension,  prove  that  it  is  neither  so  "  obscure"  nor  "  inexplicable,'*  as  the 
learned  I>r.  Young  pronounced  it  to  be.    We  shall  again  advert  to  the  subject. 

t  Tmvvoc  fcifturwfiifsc  t»  9&fasm,  rm  Btm  o4f«<  Rfofotf  tv  *m  /^Mymfoft  mi  rm  Xsi«w 
hMrtmma»  ve««  isjevf  rm  ar9ixum  j(af»Mfnff^,—{^Ane,  Frag,  p,  16.)  This  passa^ 
deserves  attention  in  connection  with  those  cited  in  the  preceding  note ;  and  for  its 
bearing  on  the  nv^ulkoytirtu  nwrtk  fMfAwvf  of  Clemens. 
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seeds  of  cultivation  in  the  arts^  sciences  and  religion,  all  of  which 
were,  in  the  progress  of  ages,  subjected  to  local  variations  and 
corruptions,  but  which  in  few  instances  lost  the  characters  which 
point  out  a  unity  of  origin. 

In  a  former  part  of  these  pages  it  was  shown  how  the  apparent 
difficulties  in  the  history  of  the  ages  after  the  settlement  of  king- 
doms, gave  way  before  dili^nt  comparison,  and  that  the  material 
discrepancies  between  ancient  authors  are  much  fewer  than  has 
been  generally  supposed;  while  the  statements  which  we  have 
been  now  collating,  drawn  from  native  sources,  Jewish  and 
Egyptian,  of  undoubted  antiquity,  and  but  little  removed  from  the 
ages  to  which  they  relate,  are  sufficiently  alike  to  establish  beyond 
the  possibility  of  mistake,  the  grand' outline  of  events  which  pre- 
ceded the  origin  of  nations,  yet  sufficiently  different  both  as  to 
construction  and  detail,  to  render  the  supposition  of  collusion 
altogether  inadmissible. 

The  conclusions  thereby  forced  upon  us  are,  that  the  arts  of 
civilized  life  were  progressive  from  the  beginning,  and  suffered  no 
reaction  until  the  origin  of  those  monuments  of  human  industry, 
whose  remains  still  strike  us  with  wonder,  and  which,  according 
to  the  Egyptian  historian,  were  coeval  with  that  of  the  monarchy ; 
that  the  birth  of  cities  and  states,  more  particularly  in  reference  to 
Egypt,  was  so  little  removed  from  the  renewal  of  mankind  as  to 
render  any  such  reaction  inconceivable ;  and  that,  however  the 
particular  circumstances  connected  with  these  events  are  disposed 
of,  the  origin  of  kingdoms  can  only  be  referred  to  colonies 
branching  off  from  a  common  centre  situated  in  the  south-west  of 
Asia,  whose  courses  are  imperishably  registered  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  sacred  and  profane  geography.  This  last  remark  is 
especially  applicable  to  the  case  of  Ham,  whose  colonies,  detailed 
in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  tracing 
from  the  region  where  the  I'igris  and  Euphrates  unite  into  a 
common  stream,  westward  across  northern  Arabia  to  Phoenicia 
and  Palestine,  and  thence  into  Egypt  and  Lybia,  where  we  find  the 
names  of  Ham  and  of  his  descendants — the  Mizraim»  the  Naph- 
tuhim,  the  Pathrusim,  the  Caphtorim,  the  Lehabim — perpetuated 
in  the  geography  of  these  countries.  It  were  waste  of  words  to 
impress  on  the  reader,  that  during  the  slow  and  fortuitous  course 
of  colonization  whereby  modern  speculation  has  replaced  historical 
testimony,  races  must  necessarily  have  been  commingled,  and  their 
patronymics  lost  in  oblivion. 

in.  LfCt  us  now  see  how  the  recognised  principles  of  time, 
which  must  be  the  ultimate  test  in  inquiries  of  this  nature,  qua- 
drate with  the  accelerated  growth  of  population  and  civilization, 
which  the  foregoing  results  suppose.  The  tortuous  courses  ima- 
gined by  many  of  the  best  modern  writers,  both  in  this  country 
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and  on  the  Continenty  for  explaining  the  origin  of  nations,  in  pre- 
ference to  taking  their  stand  on  the  firm  ground  devdoped  in  the 
original  record  on  the  subject,  have  forced  on  them  the  adoption 
of  the  highest  possible  epochs  for  the  renewal  of  the  human  race. 
This  has  been  done  in  order  to  gain  time  for  the  progress  of 
population  and  colonization,  for  the  rise  and  fall  of  hierarchies 
unknown  to  primitive  history,  and  for  the  gradual  development 
of  civilization,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  of  religious  and  political 
institutions.  The  more  capacious  Greek  and  Samaritan  systems 
6f  time  have  therefore,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  been  preferred 
to  that  of  the  Hebrew  version  of  the  Pentateuch.  As  instances 
of  this  we  refer  to  ChampoUion's  era  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy, 
B.  C.  2782,  and  Rosellini's  B.  C.  2712,  both  of  which  are  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  tho.  Hebrew  era  of  the  Deluge,  B.  C. 
2348 — 7»  but  within  the  limits  with  the  Greek  and  Samaritan, 
which  ascend  from  six  to  eight  centuries  higher.  There  is,  how- 
ever,  another  element  as  necessary  to  be  taken  into  account  as 
the  date  of  the  Flood,  by  all  who  adopt  the  Mosaic  record  for  their 
standard  of  calculation,— *we  mean  the  lifetime  of  Peleg,  **  in 
whose  days  the  earth  was  divided ''  (Gen.  x.  25)  and  colonized; 
an  element  which  directly  bears  upon  the  foundation  of  kingdoms, 
the  former  being  but  tlie  prelude,  and  which  materially  limits  the 
advantages  which  inquirers  have  supposed  they  derive  from  an 
elevated  diluvian  era.  In  order  to  make  this  subject  clear,  we 
here  insert  a  table  of  the  dates  of  the  Deluge  and  of  the  birth  and 
death  of  Peleg,  together  with  the  mean  date  of  his  life  according 
to  the  Hebrew,  the  Samaritan  and  the  Greek  authorities,  adding 
the  mean  date  of  the  Flood  fixed  on  by  Klaproth  in  his  **  Asia 
Polyglotta,"  from  a  comparison  of  the  Samaritan,  the  Chinese, 
and  the  Hindu  elements*  We  also  insert  the  Egyptian  eras  of 
Champollion  and  Rosellini  in  their  proper  places,  adopting  the 
received  and  demonstrable  date  of  the  birth  of  Abraham,  6.  C. 
1996,  as  fixed  by  all  the  versions  and  subscribed  to  by  Cham- 
pollion, for  the  basis  of  the  whole. 


Tlic  Deluge  ceases 
EgjpUan  era  of    \ 

CbanipoUion 
Egjrptian  era  of 

Koseilini 
Birth  of  Peleg 
Mean  dale  of 

Pe]eg's  life 
Death  of  Pelcg 
Birth  of  Abraham 


I 


B.C. 


•  • 


Hflbr. 

Sam. 

2347 

2997 
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ReferrMg  to  this  Uble,  the  first  p<Mnt  to  which  we  woold  direct 
the  attentioo  of  our  readers,  is  the  eiiceoMtenoe,  that  although 
the  higher  dates  of  dw  Deluge  add  seven  centauries  to  the  period  to 
which  the  origin  of  nations  belongs,  this  apparent  advantage  is 
reduced  to  four  centufies  when  the  second  element,  die  Itfetioie 
of  Peleg,  is  taken  into  acoonnt;  becimse  three  of  die  centenary 
diffsrencee,  by  which  the  patrimrchal  generations  have  been  either 
increased  or  diminished,  Mong  to  the  interval  preceding  his  birth, 
an  event  which,  according  to  the  highest  scnptoral  limits,  our 
readers  wiH  perceive  fails  considerably  below  the  dates  fixed  on 
by  the  hierologists  for  the  foundation  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy 
I — a  circumstance  which  of  itself  becooMs  fatal  to  those  dates,  or 
to  the  biblical  system  of  time  which  their  originatore  profess  to 
recognise.  Independently  of  this,ftthe  system  of  ChampoHion 
anpposes  an  undefined  interval  from  the  first  peopling  of  Egypt 
to  the  accession  of  M eues,  during  which  the  nation  was  progrea- 
aively  civiKzed  nmler  a  theocratic  form  of  government.  Yet  he- 
tureen  the  earliest  date  for  the  renewal  of  mankind— diat  of  the 
Alexandrine  version  of  the  LXX.  B.  C.  3127— -end  the  reign  of 
Menes,  B.  C  2792,  as  fixed  by  Champoilioa,  the  period  is  346 
years  only.  RosetKni,  who,  adopting  the  system  of  SynceUns, 
vrith  some  BM>dificatioa,  rightly  makes  the  age  of  the  Egyptian 
gods  to  have  preceded  the  Dispersion,  partially  escapes  this  di- 
lemma. 

That  the  origin  of  nations  cannot  even  be  dated  from  Peleg^ 
birth,  agreeably  to  the  theory  of  the  Fathers,  foHovred  by  Sig.  Ro- 
sellini,  (who,  to  make  out  the  synchronism,  has  nnwarrantabfy 
lengthened  the  period  between  Abraham  «id  the  exodus,  as  al- 
ready adverted  to),  appears  first,  from  the  fact  that  this  patriarch 
was  one  of  the  seventy  leaders  of  the  colonies  by  whom  the  earth 
vras  re-peopled  (Gen.  x.  26),  and  secondly,  because  the  thirteen 
of  die  sons  of  his  brother  Joktan  were  also  leaders  of  colonics 
(ver.  2&— 29).  This  supposes  that  all  these  parties  were  of 
mature  age  at  the  date  of  the  dispersion,  which  we  shall  prcribaMy 
not  materially  displace,  if  we  refer  to  the  middle  year  of  Peleg's 
lifetime,  his  age  being  then  120  years  according  to  the  Hebrew 
and  Samaritan,  or  170  if  we  follow  the  Greek  texts  of  Genesis. 
The  limits  resulting  from  the  different  versions  for  the  settlement 
of  nations  will  then  be  the  four  centuries  between  the  years  B.  C. 
2527  and  2127,  as  our  table  will  show, — the  latter  date  corre- 
sponding with  the  time  of  Terah's  birth  by  the  common  consent 
of  the  texts.  It  is  thus  manifest,  that  the  variations  in  the  com- 
putation of  these  ages,  presented  by  the  different  versions  of 
Genesis,  furnish  but  little  latitude  for  the  indulgence  of  specula- 
tion, and  that  the  latitude  so  obtained  is  far  too  limited  for  any 
theory  which  assumes  a  slow  progress  in  the  multiplication  and 
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civiliiatioii  of  mankiiML  If  we  adopt  the  only  cootemporary 
record  of  time  for  our  standard  at  all^  uoless  we  at  Uie  same  time 
adopt  its  general  pnaciples^  we  vitiate  the  authority  on  which  we 
rest;  adnuttiog  its  daioM  to  credibility  on  the  one  handyand 
denying  tbem  on  the  other.  That  profane  hbtoiy  presents  no 
fact  at  issue  with  these  principles  will  appear:  and  that  science 
itself  fumishes  an  important  corroboration  of  tbem  may  be  shown 
from  the  univerBal  tradition  of  observations  of  the  equinox  when 
die  cobire  intersected  the  little  constellation  Pleiades — a  tradition 
common  to  the  Chinese^  the  Hindus,  the  ChaldsBans,  the  He» 
brewsy  the  Egyptians,  the  Grreeks»  and  Romans.  Hence,  ^  the 
sweet  influences  of  Pleiades,"  as  the  harbingers  of  spring,  in  the 
book  of  Job  (zxxviii.  31,)  and  hence  the  VergUia  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers.  Calcnlation  shows  that  the  passage  of  the 
equinoctial  eolnre  through  Pleiades>  occurred  duving  the  period 
United  by  the  several  versions  for  the  mean  date  of  Pefeg^s  life. 
Dr.  Brinkley  refers  the  intersection  of  Lucida  Plekukun  to  the 
year  B«  C  d3S8,  and  a  French  writer  to£td6;  both  these  dates 
felKng  within  the  assigned  limits.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  the 
observations  on  vibkh  the  universal  tradition  in  question  was 
founded,  must  have  been  effected  when  mankind  formed  but  a 
single  community.  The  universal  notation  of  this  particular 
ptmomenon  is  otherwise  unacoonntable.  It  is  abo  manifest 
that,  however  rude  the  observations  in  these  early  ages,  they  must 
have  been  made  at  a  time  not  fer  removed  from  the  actual  occurs 
rence  of  the  phenomenon ;  and  hence  that  the  date  of  the  general 
separation  could  have  been  but  little,  if  at  all,  anterior  to  that  as- 
tronomical event.* 

The  next  point  to  which  we  wish  to  draw  our  reader's  attention, 
is  the  supposed  advantages  which  the  longer  reckonings  would 
allow  to  the  progress  of  primitive  population.  Without  assuming 
to  be  arbiters  between  these  and  the  Hebrew  numbers,  we  will 
merely  remark  that  the  book  of  Genesis,  as  we  said  before,  consists 
of  the  history  of  the  generations  of  .a  priestly  line  from  Adam  to 
Joseph,  and  that  those  who  either  enlarged  or  contracted  the 
period  to  which  this  history  belongs,  effected  their  ob^ct,  not  by 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  number  of  generations,  but  by 

*  It  is  toa  srttgttlar  a  coincidence  to  pass  mmoticed,  that  the  intersection  of  Pleiades 
by  the  eqainoctial  colore,  is  in  the  Chinese  amiah  referred  to  the  26th  year  of  the  pa- 
triarchal emperor  Yao«  in  whose  reign  a  partial  deluge  is  likewise  mentioned  to  have 
occarred,  answering  to  B.  C.  $338,  the  date  to  which  Dr.  Brinklcy's  calculation 
ascends.  This  and  the  other  ealcitlation  noticed  were  made  with  a  view  to  determining 
the  age  of  the  patriarch  Job.  That  JobMred-  when  the  obserratiotts  were  made,  how- 
ever, no  more  follows  than  that  Aratus,  Livy,  Cicero,  Censorinos,  or  any  other  writers 
who  have  recognised  the  Pleiades  as  the  vernal  harbingers  of  the  year,  were  contem- 
poraries of  that  patriarch  or  of  each  other. 
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adding  or  subtracting  a  century  in  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs, 
supposed  by  each  of  them.  Seven  of  these  alterations  occur  be-- 
tween  the  Deluge  and  the  nativity  of  Abraham,  or  eight,  if  die 
second  Cainan  of  the  Alexandrine  copy  of  the  Seventy  be  ad- 
mitted. Now  the  number  of  the  natural  generations  being 
alike,  whichever  system  we  follow,  we  insist  that  whether  these 
periods  involve  thirty  years  each,  as  the  Hebrew  has  it,  or  130, 
as  the  Samaritan  and  Greek,  the  progress  of  population  in  the 
ages  to  which  they  belong  was  the  same ;  for  one  of  the  principal 
arguments  advanced  against  the  Hebrew  numbers,  is  the  alleged 
disproportion  of  the  generations  of  the  patriarchs  to  their  long 
lives — an  argument  which  supposes  the  longer  generations  of  the 
Samaritan  and  Greek  to  be  natural  periods  of  procreation.  So 
far  it  is  plain  that,  as  regards  the  question  of  population,  the 
inquiry  is  neither  advanced  nor  retarded  by  the  adoption  of  any 
particular  system :  but  descending  a  little  lower,  we  shall  find  a 
material  difference.  All  the  versions  agree  in  the  interval  from 
the  birth  of  Terah  to  that  of  Abraham — 70  or  ISO  years  as  the 
text  is  explained.*  This  period,  therefore,  involves  ^either  two  or 
four  natural  generations  of  about  SO  years  each,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  standard,  as  fixed  by  the  time  of  the  preceding  patri- 
archs; while  it  is  within  the  limits  of  one  such  period  according 
to  the  standard  of  the  other  texts.  The  consequence  is  obvious. 
At  the  date  of  Abraham's  birth  the  population  of  the  world  gains, 
according  to  the  Hebrew  system,  either  one  or  three  natural 
generations  upon  the  progress  supposed  by  the  Samaritan  and 
Greek — an  important  difference  in  the  history  of  ten  generations 
of  men,  and  particularly  so  with  the  fact  before  our  eyes  of  the 
American  population  doubling  itself  in  a  quarter  of  a  century — 
considerably  less  than  the  space  of  a  mean  Hebrew  generation.t 
Again,  the  next  period,  or  that  from  the  birth  of  Abraham  to  the 

*  The  first  sopposes  Abraham  and  his  two  brothers  to  have  been  born  in  the  same 
j^ear  (Gen.  x'u  36).  The  iaii|iiago  is  the  same  i»  the  case  of  Noah  and  hb  sons  (T.St), 
^ct  the  history  cxplahis  Uiat  it  only  rcfbrs  to  the  birtli  of  the  eldest.  Besides,  TeraJi 
died  Hged  205  (zi.  32),  in  or  before  the  75th  of  Abraham's  lifc(sii.  4,  Acts,  r\u4),  which 
supposes  the  age  of  the  former  to  have  been  130  at  the  birth  of  tlie  latter,  and  that 
Abraham  was  the  young^l  of  the  tliree  brothers  is  evident  from  the  history.  The  Sama- 
ritan text,  it  is  true,  replaces  the  305  years  of  Tcrah  by  145,  making  his  age  exactly  70 
when  Abraham  was  bom.  To  this,  however,  the  Hebrew,  all  the  copies  of  tlie  Greek, 
and  Josephos,  are  opposed :  while  the  inconsistency  of  the  ante  and  post-diiuvian  chro- 
nology is  conclusive  for  the  corruption  of  its  nombers.  Hence  most  chronologers  adopt 
the  larger  period. 

f  Eupolcrous  CEuseb.  Pr.  £v.  9.  Anc.  Frag.  p.  56)  has  a  curious  passage,  pur- 
porting that  Abraham  lived  in  the  (cntA  generation,  iijucn  h  >fN«,  yet  was  the  tkirtecntk 
in  descent,  u  Tftctuuhiuim  ytnv^ai  Afifoofui,  It  is  very  remarkable,  tliat  the  dif- 
ference between  the  historical  and  the  natural  generations  of  the  Hebrew  text  is  here 
expressed,  llie  mean  time  of  the  latter,  about  three  to  a  ceutury,  as  the  Egyptians 
calculated,  does  not  appear  to  have  varied  from  the  Delnge  to  the  present  time* 
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birth  of  Isaac,  stands  100  years  in  all  the  copies,  and  according 
to  ail  of  them,  the  Hebrew  excepted,  this  is  within  the  limits  of  a 
natural  generation  of  those  ages.  The  Hebrew  standard,  howe- 
ver, supposes  three  such  generations  to  a  century,  so  that  here 
again  the  population  of  the  world  gains  two  generations  on  the 
system  supposed  by  the  former.  It  is,  from  all  this,  unnecessary 
to  insist  that  the  shorter  reckoning  of  Scripture  is  considerably 
more  favourable  to  an  accelerated  progress  of  mankind  than  the 
more  expanded.  There  is,  however,  another  argument  which 
must,  we  tliink,  be  conclusive  in  the  minds  of  all  who  believe  the 
Mosaic  narrative.  The  birth  of  Isaac,  when  his  father  was  a 
hundred  and  his  mother  ninety,  is  treated  as  a  miracle  out  of  the 
course  of  nature,  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Isaac's 
birth  was,  however,  perfectly  within  the  course  of  nature,  if  we 
follow  the  Greek  and  Samaritan  numbers ;  whereas  his  father's 
age  then  involved  three  natural  generations  according  to  the- 
Hebrew ;  so  that  the  chronology  and  the  history  are  there,  and 
there  alone,  consistent. 

But  the  time  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  powerful  states, 
and  the  erection  of  magnificent  cities,  both  of  which  it  is  evident 
existed  in  the  days  of  Abrahami  must  also  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion* We  may  however  be  certain,  that  whatever  interval  is 
found  adequate  to  the  progress  of  population  and  civilization, 
will  likewise  be  adequate  to  such  results  as  these.  Here  again 
tlie  example  of  the  United  States  of  America  assists  us.  The 
mean  date  between  the  planting  of  Virginia,  the  first  state 
colonized  by  the  mother  country,  in  16 1 6,  and  that  of  Carolina, 
the  last,  in  1713,  is  the  year  lG65;  yet  within  120  years  these 
states  were  powerful  enough  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  one  of  the 
first  empires  in  the  world.  Yet  this  is  but  half  the  interval  from 
the  Deluge  to  the  middle  date  of  the  life  of  Peleg  supposed  by 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  not  one-third  of  that  which  preceded  the 
birth  of  Abraham.  This  analogy  supposes  the  colonists  from 
Shinar  to  have  been  highly  civilized,  and,  like  those  from  Great 
Britain,  to  have  carried  with  them  the  knowledge  and  materials 
necessary  for  the  immediate  erection  of  states  and  cities;  and  the 
Mosaic  account,  as  we  have  seen,  admits  of  no  other  construction. 
It  furnishes  us  with  the  discovery  of  the  metals  and  the  useful 
arts  in  the  days  of  the  sons  of  Lamech,  and  with  their  application 
in  the  times  of  Noah  and  of  Nimrod;  while  no  system  admits  of 
time  for  these  iu*ts  to  have  degenerated  and  revived,  before  we 
find  the  world  planted  with  cities  and  kingdoms;  because  the  dif- 
ference of  time  in  the  several  systems  becomes  a  cypher  in  conse- 
quence of  the  principles  on  which  they  are  constructed.* 


*  The  only  department  of  inqairy  in  which  tho  differences  in  question  coold  lie  in 
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As  regtrds  the  actual  progfess  of  populatba  in  tbe  prinutife  agas, 
the  example  of  the  U  nited  States  furnishes  a  mery  important  expeti> 
mental  parallel.  The  white  population  of  those  profinces  amounted 
in  1790  to  8,200,000,  and  has  been  ascertaiiwd  bj  the  censuses 
of  1800,  1810,  18^0,  and  1830,  to  have  doubled  itself  widiin  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  to  be  still  proceeding  at  that  rate;  as 
appears  by  the  American  almanac  for  1832.  Mr.  Malthus  had 
arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion  before  the  census  of  1890.  ShouM 
this  progress  continue  unabated  for  I60  years  longer,  tbe  num- 
ber would  be  820|000,000,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  estimated 
population  of  the  world;  whiks  reverting  to  the  mean  date  of 
planting,  A.D.  l665,  the  same  principle  of  increase,  which  the 
last-mentioned  writer  (an  undeniable  authority  for  information 
and  data,  however  we  may  be  disposed  to  disagree  with  his  gene- 
ral system)  concludes  to  have  been  in  force  for  a  century  and  a 
half  preceding  the  year  1800,  would  suppose  a  population  of 
}OOfiOO  only  at  that  period :  and  ascendmg  fdr  the  sake  of  the 
parallel,  3^6  years  higher,  we  should  arrive  at  the  number  twelve, 
being  that  of  the  sons  of  Noah  with  their  wives,  supposing  their 
number  to  have  been  doubled  in  agreement  with  the  principle 
we  are  speaking  of,  within  two  years  after  the  Flood,  the  date  of 
the  birth  of  Arphaxad  (Gen*  xi.  10). 

Thus  it  appears  that,  according  to  the  American  progress, 
twelve  males  and  females  might  increase  to  100,000  in  Sft5  years, 
to  3,200,000  in  460  years,  and  to  880,000,000  in  650  years. 
But  supposing  the  primitive  population  to  have  doubled  itself  in 
fifteen  years,  of  which  we  are  not  without  examples  in  modctm 
states-^such  has  been  the  progress  in  the  back  settlements  of 
America  according  to  Dr.  Price — ^then  mankind  might  have 
arrived  at  the  number  of  400,000  in  285  years,  the  interval  which 
the  Hebrew  account  supposes  between  the  Deluge  and  the 
middle  data  of  Peleg's  life,  and  have  increased  to  the  maximum 
of  880,000,000  in  390  years,  when  Abraham  was  about  forty 
years  old. 

Taking  into  account,  however,  the  numbers  of  recorded  births 
in  the  patriarchal  ages,  the  acceleration  of  primitive  population 
would  appear  to  have  been  considerably  greater;  and  according 
to  Malthus,  we  are  not  without  examples  of  this  in  modem  times, 
instances  of  doubling  having  occurred  in  the  short  space  of  twelve 
years.  Sir  William  Petty  calculated  that  the  same  phenomenon 
might  occur  in  ten  years;  and  applying  this  principle  to  the  first 
post-diluvian  ages,  we  shall  find  that  Noah's  descendants  would, 

the  lent  avaUable,  is  regiu^ing  the  deposition  of  msriltme  districtf.  Cuvier,  for  enm* 
pie,  calculated  '*  that  2000  jean  before  Christ  the  whole  of  Lower  Egypt  had  no  exist- 
ence." Its  metropolis,  Zoon  or  Tanis,  was,  however,  at  least  as  old  as  Abraham  (Gen. 
zlU,  18 }  Nsm*  xiiL  tf ). 
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m  the  space  of  2fl0  years,  when  half  the  life  of  Peleg  had  expired, 
according  to  the  Hebrew,  have  amounted  to  25,000,000,  (a  number 
perhaps  far  too  great  to  be  reconcileable  with  the  history  of  the 
dispersion,)  and  that  in  half  a  century  noore  the  world  might  have 
been  fully  peopled. 

With  regard  to  the  numbers  at  the  time  of  the  dispersion,  in 
probably  the  seventh  or  eighth  generation  from  the  Deluge,  they 
mast  have  been  very  limited  according  to  the  sacred  account  of 
that  event,  which  supposes  the  whole  human  race  to  have  been 
assembled  in  one  country  and  occupied  in  one  great  undertaking, 
and  to  have  diverged  in  small  colbnies  to  their  several  allotments; 
an  account  which  is  vindicated  by  the  universal  voice  of  tradition 
and  by  the  analogies  of  language,  the  religious  and  political  insti- 
tutions, the  arts  and  sciences  of  all  primitive  nations,  and  even  by 
the  results  of  scientific  calculation,  as  we  have  seen.    And  hence 

it  may  be  shown,"  as  Mr.  Cory  well  observes,  (Preface,  p.  7>) 

independently  of  Scripture,  that  the  primitive  settlements  of 
mankind  were  in  such  placed,  and  attended  with  such  circum- 
stances, as  the  Scripture  instructs  us  was  the  case/'  M.  Klap- 
roth  subscribes  to  the  same  doctrine,  admitting  that  '^  the  com<* 
munity  of  words  in  languages  separated  by  immense  distances 
seems  inexplicable  except  as  remains  of  an  original  language/' 
Yet  tliis  able  writer,  while  he  elates  the  history  of  mankind  from 
the  Mosaic  diluvian  era,  referring  it  to  the  year  B.  C.  8076,  con-* 
tendS|  with  Cuvier  and  others,  *'  that  at  that  time  some,  men  were 
saved  in  different  countries;  as.in  India,  in  Armenia,  and  in  Ame* 
rica;"  and  that  "  the  'original  tribes,  and  with  them  the  original 
languages  descendedf  after  the  Flood,  from  the  highest  mountains," 
8u:«  1  his  inconsistency  we  notice  to  show  the  danger  of  departing 
from  our  legitimate  guide  in  the  present  field  of  inquiry. 

Lastly,  it  is  commonly  urged  that  the  times  of  the  gods,  heroes, 
priests,  or  by  whatever  other  names  they  were  called,  which  are 
found  prefixed  to  the  histories  of  all  primitive  nations,  and  to 
whom  the  foundation  of  cities  and  kingdoms  is  too  commonly 
attributed,  requires  the  utmost  latitude  which  the  biblical  compu- 
tation of  time  will  allow.  Such  is  the  theory  which  assumes, 
without  a  shadow  of  authority  from  any  ancient  writer,  that  suc- 
cessive hierarchies,  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Hephowtus,  Helius, 
Cronus  and  Osiris,  laid  the  foundation  of  Thebes,  and  erected  its 
most  enormous  edifices  in  a^es  long  preceding  Menes  and  the 
Egyptian  dynasties.  These  views,  originally  the  offspring  of  in** 
fidelity,  but  unaccountably  sanctioned  by  too  many  enlightened  in- 
quirers, are,  as  we  have  shown,  opposed  by  tlie  concurrent  evidence 
of  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  writers  of  the  first  ages,  and  they  are 
for  ever  annihilated  by  the  important  series  of  discoveries  which 
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has  distinguished  our  times.  Not  only  the  Jews  and  Egyptians, 
but  the  Chinese,  the  Hindus,  the  Persians,  the  ChaldsMins,  atnl 
other  nations,  have  prefixed  this  priestly  succession,  under  different 
names,  to  their  annals — a  community  of  system  that  at  once  re- 
solves itself  into  the  patriarchal  stem  from  whence  all  nations 
radiatedi  and  which  recognises  the  monarchical  as  the  common 
form  of  government  adopted  by  mankind  when  separated  into  dis* 
tinct  societies.  The  last-mentioned  fact*  conspicuous  in  the 
Mosaic  record,  is  rendered  indisputable  by  the  almost  identical 
epochs  of  primitive  monarchies  so  far  as  history  or  tradition  has 
preserved  them.  All,  however  widely  separated,  have  reference 
to  a  common  epoch ;  and  all  are  preceded  by  one  or  more  eras 
belonging  to  the  priestly  or  patriarchal  ages,  which  identify  them- 
selves with  the  Mosaic  accounts  of  the  same  series  of  events. 
This  will  clearly  appear  if  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to 
compare  the  following  table  with  the  former  one. 
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The  circumstance  most  worthy  of  notice  in  reference  to  diese 
dates,  and  a  most  important  one,  is^  that  all  the  epochs  of  primitive 
kingdomsi  from  China  to  Peloponnesus*  fall  in  with  Peleg's  life- 
time according  to  the  Hebrew.  It  hence  becomes  self-evident 
that  all  have  reference  to  the  common  stem  and  common  era  of 
kingdoms ;  and  this  furnishes  another  powerful  argument  that  the 
Hebrew  numbers^  thus  confirmed  by  widely  separated  witnesses, 
contain  the  original  computation  of  sacred  history. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  the  independent  authorities  on  which 
this  remarkable  and  consistent  series  of  dates  is  grounded.  I. 
The  epoch  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon*  which  we  venture  to  call 
the  Chaldsean  era  of  the  dispersion,  results  from  the  1903  years' 
observations  which  Simplicius  tells  us  were  discovered  on  the 
taking  of  Babylon  by  Alexander,  and  transmitted  by  Callisthenes 
to  his  preceptor  Aristotle*  compared  with  the  7^0,000  days,  or 
1971  years  of  observations*  inscribed  on  tiles,  which*  according 
to  Epigenes  cited  by  Pliny,  were  noted  in  the  Chaldsean  annals. 
These  annals  were  dedicated  by  their  author*  Berosus*  to  Antiochus 
Theos,  whose  reign  commenced  B.  C.  262;  and  ascending  from 
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that  date,  the  series  of  Epigenes  point  to  the  same  commence- 
ment  with  that  of  Callisthenes  reckoned  upwards  from  B.  C.  830. 
The  earlier  Chaldaean  dates,  which  suppose  an  intercalary  cycle 
of  1440  years  to  have  preceded  the  astronomical  era  of  Babylon, 
are  given,  on  the  authority  of  Alexander  Polyhistor,  a  copyist  of 
Berosus,  cited  by  Syncellus,  (p.  32  and  78,  Ed.  Par.)  He  estimated 
the  ten  ante*diluvian  reigns  at  1 183  years,  and  an  interval  of  257 
years  between  the  Deluge  and  the  renewal  of  the  kingdom  under 
Evechous,  or  the  second  Belus.  II.  The  Chinese  series  are  from 
the  annals  produced  by  the  fathers  Martinius  and  Couplet,  which 
are  invariably  dated  in  the  years  of  the  sexagenary  cycles,  of  which 
the  series  is  complete.  These  annals  mention  a  partial  deluge  in 
the  reign  of  Yao,  (the  contemporary  of  Noah,  Xisutbrus  and 
Cronus,  according  to  the  Hebrew,  the  Chaldaean  and  the  Egyptian 
systems,)  from  whom  their  authentic  history  is  supposed  by  the 
Chinese  literati  to  commence.  III.  The  first  series  of  Indian 
dates  are  those  which  are  stated  in  the  Graha  Munjari  quoted  by 
Mr.  Bentley,  (Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  viii.)  The  first  supposes 
the  renewal  of  the  world  at  the  expiration  of  a  great  cycle,  and 
the  second  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Megadha,at  the  end 
of  the  historical  Satya  age  of  960  years.  IV.  The  second  series 
represent  the  commencement  of  the  Cali  Yuga,  the  admitted 
Hindu  era  of  the  Deluge,  and  the  epoch  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ayodhya  or  Oude,  and  of  the  appearance  of  the  first  Buddha 
when  1000  years  of  the  Cali  age  had  expired*  This  latter  will 
be  found  to  fall  in  with  the  time  of  Thoth  or  Athothes,  the  son  of 
Misor,  the  first  Hermes  of  the  Egyptians,  who  may  have  been  the 
same  with  the  first  Buddha — a  synchronism  in  connection  with 
the  origin  of  the  most  ancient  Egyptian  and  Indian  temples,  on 
which  our  present  limits  will  not  allow  as  to  dilate.  V.  The 
Assyrian  era  is  that  of  the  ancients  generally — 1995  years  before 
the  conquest  of  Antiochus  the  Great  by  the  Romans,  B.  C.  190, 
accordiag  to  iBmilius  Sura,  cited  by  Paterculus ;  and  1342  years 
before  the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  empire  byArbaces  the  Mede, 
according  to  Castor  Rhodius;  the  first  year  of  Arbaces  being  fixed 
to  B.  C.  843,  by  Paterculus,  Africanus  and  Cedrenus.  Ctesias 
and  Cephalion  make  the  foundation  of  this  empire  to  have  pre^* 
ceded  the  taking  of  Troy  1000  years.  All  these  reckonings  point 
to  B.  C.  2185-3  for  the  accession  of  Belus  Assyrius,  the  Assur  of 
Gen.  X.  1 1.  VL  The  Greek  series  results  from  the  date  of  the 
Ogygian  flood,  as  fixed  by  Varro,  sixteen  centuries  before  the  first 
Olympiad,  and  the  era  of  the  little  kingdom  of  Sicyon,  with 
whose  monarchs  Varro  commenced  his  chronology,  as  we  learn 
from  Augustin.  The  latter  is  referred  by  Castor,  cited  by  Euse- 
bius,  to  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  Affsyrian  empire.    This  state 
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ended  iniinedt«tely  before  liie  Trojan  w6r^  at  appears  by  comparmg 
the  notices  of  Homer  and  Pausanias ;  and  its  period*  961  years^ 
according  to  Castor,  exactly  coincides  with  this  account*  We 
introduce  the  era  of  Sicyon  in  consequence  of  its  Consistency^  and 
becanse  it  is  the  only  Japhetian  date  which  applies  to  the  general 
origin  of  kingdoms.  iEgialeus*  to  whom  the  foundation  of  Sicyon 
and  the  earliest  name  of  the  Morean  peninsula  are  ascribed,  may 
fairly  be  supposed  to  represent  the  Elishab  of  Gen.  x.  4,  &€• 
Vlf.  The  Egyptian  dates  of  the  gods,  demigods  and  monarchy, 
result  from  the  fragment  of  the  old  Egyptian  chronicle  preserved 
by  Syncellus.  The  author  of  this  work,  probably  the  contem- 
porary of  Manetho,  professes  to  have  deduced  it  from  the  Hermaic 
books,  the  source  of  Manetho's  history;  and  on  that  authority, 
refers  the  dynasties  to  the  years  of  the  canicular  period^  regarding 
the  epochs  of  which  Censorinus  and  Theon  have  left  as  in  no 
doubt.  The  correspondence  of  the  Egyptian  era  thus  obtained, 
with  our  former  results  from  Diodorus,  Eratosthenes  and  other 
writers,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  on  this  head. 

We  have  now  accomplished  the  most  arduous  part  of  our  un*- 
dertaking,  and  we  trust  laid  a  solid  foundation  for  elucidating  the 
disentombed  history  of  Egypt.  We  have  shown  that,  instead  ol 
the  assumed  impenetrable  obscurities  and  irreconcileable  contra- 
dictions, on  which  speculations  have  been  founded,  alike  hostile  to 
inquiry  and  inconsistent  with  reverence  for  that  record  to  the 
troth  of  which  all  antiquity  bears  witness,  we  possess  the  light  of 
eonsistetit  history  to  guide  us  in  our  researches. 

In  the  remaining  portion  of  this  inquiry,  which  must  be  re- 
served for  a  futvre  Number,  we  propose  to  trace  the  progress  of 
hieroglyphic  discovery,  from  Dr.  Young's  detection  of  the  names 
of  Ptolemy  and  Berenice  in  the  pillar  of  Rosetta,  to  its  present 
advanced  state;  confining  ourselves  to  the  solid  and  useful  results 
of  the  phonetic  system,  so  far  as  those  results  are  capable  of 
proof|  and  passing  lightly  over  the  unimportant  details  and  incon- 
sistencies which  are  inseparable  from  the  progressive  development 
of  such  a  subject,  we  shall  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  every 
claimant  for  the  palm  of  original  discovery,  and  to  place  those 
extraordinary  tablets  and  records  which  have  survived  the  ravages 
of  time  upon  a  footing  of  clear  historical  reference  to  every 
reader.  We  are  thus  not  without  hopes  of  serving  the  cause  of 
the  sacred  and  profane  literature  of  antiquity,  and  of  rendering 
popular  a  subject  as  useful  as  it  is  interesting,  but  which  pro- 
fessed scholars  and  critics  have  hitherto  in  a  great  degree  mono- 
polised. 

The  select  and  methodical  researches  of  our  countrymen,  Wil- 
kinson, Burton  and  Felix,  having  enabled  us  to  anticipate  the 
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grand  outline  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  French  and  Tuscan 
expedition  to  £gypt»  we  shall  be  enabled  to  simplify  the  profuse 
details  of  Champollion,  and  to  reduce  the  long  hieroglyphic 
succession  of  Pharaohs,  set  forth  in  Sig.  Rosellinrs  splendid 
work,  within  the  limits  of  history,  from  the  unimpeachable  evi- 
dence of  the  monuments:  while  the  demonstrable  results  of  the 
inquiry  sre  of  so  decided  a  nature,  that  we  shall  be  little  inclined 
to  cnrtail  the  objections  of  M.  Klaprolb,  grounded  on  philolo* 
gical  difficulties,  of  an  iota  of  their  full  force.  Tbe  geogmphicai 
tabiea  of  the  conquests  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  the  hieroglyphic 
calendar — (which,  while  it  extends  the  limits  of  authentic  profane 
history,  most  effectually  bridles  the  speculative  spirit  which  would 
ascend  into  the  clouds  for  origins  which  are  clear  and  determi- 
nate)— will  also  form  objects  of  discussion ;  and  we  hope  to  satisfy 
the  learned  world  that  the  support  which  has  hitherto  been  sup-> 
posed  to  be  wanting  to  the  phonetic  system,  in  consequence  of 
tbe  assumed  absence  of  the  direct  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  is 
clearly  and  demonstrably  in  their  possession. 


Art.  V* — Memaires  de  Madame  la  Duchesse  d'Abrantes,  au 
Souvenirs  Historiques  sur  Napoleon,  la  Revolution,  h  Dinsc- 
toire,  le  Consulat,  C Empire,  et  la  Restauration^  Tom.  VII. — 
XII.     8vo.     Paris.    1833. 

Whbn  we  dispatched  the  first  six  voiames  of  Madame  la  Do- 
chesse  d'Abrantes,**  we  proposed  to  ourselves  the  comprising  the 
whole  of  the  remainder  in  another  article,  but  aratn  we  are  foiled. 
The  lady  has  put  forth  six  more  volumes,  reaching  only  to  some 
early  period  of  the  Peninsular  war, — we  suspect,  for  she  still 
despises  dates,  the  beginning  of  the  year  1810, — but  containing 
matter  well  entitled  to  notice ;  and,  as  the  bookmaking  propensity, 
of  which  the  former  volumes  discovered  few  traces,  appears  to  bp 
rapidly  gaining  upon  the  fair  and  noble  authoress,  we  are  appro* 
hensi?e  that,  should  we  await  the  completion  of  her  task,  this 
middle  portion  of  her  labours  might  be  altogether  forgotten,* ere 
we  could  sit  down  to  review  it.  We  must  therefore  proceed 
with  these  memoirs,  as  we  began,  piecemeal. 

Great  as  was  the  political  importance  of  the  period  comprised 
in  the  six  volumes  now  before  us,  their  chief  interest  lies  in  the 
writer's  personal  reminiscences  of  Bonaparte,  and  to  these  we 
shall  principally  confine  our  extracts.  Some  few  other  matters 
are,  however,  too  remarkable  to  be  altogether  passed  over ;  and, 
amongst  these,  are  the  feelings,  the  regrets,  of  those  who  had 

•  Vol.  z.  p.  454. 
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once  been  that  extraordinary  man's  comrades,  upon  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  republic  into  an  empire ;  touching  which  she  says — 

"  I  have  seen  my  husband  weep  over  this  farewell  to  all  the  customs, 
to  all  that  so  thoroughly  constitutes  what  the  French  have  ever  desired 
far  more  really  than  liberty — equality.  *  *  *  But  these  regrets  had 
nothing  hostile  to  the  Emperor.  How  often  have  I  heard  men,  several  of 
whom  are  still  livings  acknowledge  that  Napoleon  alone  could  govern  us, 
and  take  charge  of  the  vessel  in  those  moments  of  tempest  I  yet  they 
were  republicans,  and  pure  republicans,*^ 

We  have  extracted  this  passage  principally  on  account  of  the 
opinion  it  enounces,  in  which  we  fully  concur,  upon  the  relative 
value  of  liberty  and  equality  in  French  eyes.  But  a  few  pages 
afterwards  we  find  another  opinion  upon  the  same  subject,  corro- 
borative  of  the  Duchess's  and  ours,  which  the  reader  may  proba- 
bly esteem  of  more  value  than  either,  and  which  is  further  curious 
88  showing  the  confusion  of  ideas  of  a  great  man  upon  a  subject 
that  he  did  not  understand,  because  he  hated  it,  viz.  liberty.  The 
advantages  ascribed  by  Napoleon  to  equality  were,  it  will  be 
seen,  only  equal  legal  rights,  and  these  liberty  insures  in  Eng- 
land, which  was  traduced  by  him,  and  indeed  still  is  by  most  of 
the  liberal  continental  authors,  as  feudal,  and  therefore  enslaved. 
Madame  Junot  tells  us : 

"  I  have  often  heard  the  Emperor  speak  on  this  subject  (equality,) 
and  all  his  words  are  still  present  to  me.  Even  his  nobility,  a  creation 
which  he  looked  upon  as  one  of  his  grandest  conceptions,  his  nobility 
had  been  instituted  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  this  equality,  the 
true  main-spring,  as  he  said,  of  all  that  the  French  have  done,  and  asked 
for,  during  the  last  twenty  years.  '  Liberty,*  observed  Napoleont  '  was 
undoubtedly  the  first  cry  of  the  people,  when  the  Revolution  projected 
the  first  rays  of  its  light,  but  it  was  not  the  correct  expression  of  their 
thought.  Let  Russia  revolutionize  herself,  and  liberty  will  be  the  first 
word  to  escape  from  those  really  enslaved  mouths,  that  so  frequently 
^sfpok  to  shriek  under  the  lash  of  a  barbarous  master.  Liberty  is  the 
real  good  which  the  Russian  people  will  desire,  so  soon  as  they  have  a 
wish  to  express ;  they  cannot  yet  understand  equality.  But  amongst 
us  it  is  a  different  afiair,  and  the  first  flash  of  our  revolution  showed  what 
abundance  of  talent  existed,  which  the  levelling  principle  restored  to 
society  for  the  good  and  the  glory  of  the  state.  Accordingly,  it  is  eqtfa- 
lity  that  the  French  people  have  always  wanted.'  " 

How  curious  is  the  accurate  relation  of  action  and  reaction  ! 
The  French  noblesse  held  a  monopoly  of  office,  civil  and  military, 
and  the  people  therefore  could  not,  and  still  cannot,  conceive  their 
fair  share,  in  proportion  to  merit,  attainable  without  the  abolition 
of  all  distinction  of  ranks.  And  the  same  cause  having  existed, 
and  in  some  places  still  existing,  all  over  the  continent,  explains 
the  difficulty  experienced  by  modern  liberals  in  comprehending 
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the  amalgamation  of  aD  unprivileged  order  of  nobility  with  real 
liberty  in  England.  But  to  reti^rn  to  the  Duchess  and  the  Em- 
peror. We  must  here»  though  it  be  somewhat  anticipating,  if  not 
upon  chronology^  yet  upon  the  sequence  of  the  lady's  volumes, 
subjoin  Napoleon's  further  explanation  of  these  very  original 
views  about  his  nobility,  given  or  recorded  upon  a  different  occa- 
sion, and  shall  introduce  it  as  introduced  by  Madame  Junot, 
seeing  that  the  prefatory  matter  is  both  characteristic  and  comic. 
We  must  premise  that  Madame  Junot  was  dame  pour  accotnr 
pagner  (lady  in  waiting,  we  presume,  to)  Madame  Mire^  as 
Napoleon's  mother  was  denominated. 

"  I  was  in  attendance  upon  Madame,  and  accompanied  her  to  the 
Tuileries,  to  t^e  family  dinner  that  took  place  every  Sunday.  On 
reaching  the  salon  de  service  (the  saloon  allotted  to  the  lady  and  gen- 
tleman attendants  upon  the  imperial  family)  of  the  Pavilion  de  Fhref 
for  Madame  almost  always  went  to  the  Emperor's  apartments,  I  saw 
Savary  coming  towards  me,  exclaiming, 

*'  '  Give  me  a  kiss,  I  have  good  news  for  you.' 

**  *  Tell  your  news  first,  and  the  kiss  shall  follow,  if  yonr  news  be 
worth  one.* 

'  Well,  then,  I  am  a  duke  V 

*  That  is  astonishing  enough,  certainly,  but  what  reason  is  it  for 
my  giving  you  a  kiss  V 

**  * And  I  am  entitled  the  Duke  of  Rovigo.'   He  went  on,  walk*- 

ing  about  the  room,  so  inflated  with  joy  that  he  might  have  risen  up  in 
the  air  like  a  balloon. 

'*  '  But  what  are  your  title  and  your  ridiculous  name  to  me?'  said  I, 
at  length,  for  he  put  me  out  of  all  patience. 

''  '  If  he  had  told  you  that  you  are  a  duchess,'  said  Rapp,  coming  up 
to  me,  and  affectionately  taking  my  two  hands, '  I  am  sure  yon  would 
have  given  him  a  kiss,  as  you  are  going  to  give  me  one.' 

*' '  And  with  all  my  heart/  I  replied,  offering  my  cheek  to  the  excel- 
lent man,  and  quite  delighted  with  his  frank  and  cordial  friendship. 

"  *  And  another  for  Junot  V  said  he. 

"  '  And  another  for  Junot,  willingly.  And  I  promise  yon  to  write 
him  word  that  you  were  the  first  to  tell  me  the  grand  news.' 

<^  *  And,  moreover,'  said  Rapp,  *  that  you  have  the  prettiest  name  of 
the  batch.    You  are  Duchess  or  Abrantes.* 

**  I  understood  at  once  that  the  Emperor  had  sought  to  gratify  Junot 
by  naming  him  Duke  of  Abrantes,  (Junot  was  then  Imperial  Lieutenant 
of  Portugal^)  and  I  was  doubly  happy  in  this  new  honour.  Junot  af^r- 
wards  told  me  that  on  learning  this  spontaneous  mark  of  the  Emperor's 
favour  he  had  been  moved  to  tears. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  Our  Sunday  evenings  were  passed  differently  from  the  others  at  tte 
Tuileries.  We  went  up  again  to  the  Emperor's  apartments  to  wait  for 
our  respective  princesses,  and  sometimes^  when  the  Emperor  was  in  good 
humour,  and  the  ladies  in  waiting  were  to  his  taste,  be  had  them  called 
in.    This  was  the  case  on  the  day  in  question. 
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^' '  Wel^  Madame  la  DuchesK-Omtoemeusef  be  excAaimed,  tin  90oa  m 
be  8«w  me,  (f  noot,  though  in  Portugal,  was  stiH  Oovernor  of  Paris,)  *  am 
yoa  pleased  with  your  fiame?  UAbranUt!  And  tbea  Jusot  miMt  he 
pleaMd  with  it ;  be  will  see  la  it  a  proof  of  my  satisfactioD.*  Aad  what 
will  they  say  of  this  m  your  9duM  of  the  Faub<»trg  St,  Germain  f  Th^ 
HMist  he  a  Utde  startled  at  the  rdnforceneot  I  aaa  giving  them  V  Then, 
tamiBg  to  the  .Afcb-CbaDcelior, 

"  *  Well,  M(msUur  VArchkhanceUar,  it  is  a  positive  fact  that  I  have 
QeTer  yet  done  anything  more  truly  in  the  spirit  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion than  this  re-establishment  of  bigh  dignities.  The  French  never 
fou^t  but  for  one  thing — equality  before  the  law,  and  the  power  of 
attaining  to  the  highest  posts  in  the  administration.  What  will  be 
called  m/  «0Mf«l{y,--bat  which  is  not  a  nobility,  becaose  none  oan  exist 
wiAiont  prerogatives,  and  without  being  hereditary  $  and  this  has  sie 
prepogiittve  except  a  fortune  given  as  the  reward  of  servioes,  civil  or 
milkary;  and  is  no  further  hereditary  than  as  the  sovereign  may  be 
pleased  to  confirm  the  succession  to  a  son  or  a  nephew  $•— 4wdl,  wlwt 
will  be  called  my  nofnUty  is,  do  yon  see,  one  of  my  grandest  creations.'^ 

We  peed  scarcely  pause  to  observe  how  admirable  a  creation, 
for  the  purposes  of  despotism,  was  indeed  such  a  nobility,  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  for  the  traosmisaion  of 
ihe  Other's  hpnoiurs  to  liis  children.  It  is  self-evident.  Besides, 
we  still  are  as  desirous,  as  we  professed  ourselves  upon  a  foimekf 
occasioD,  of  afioiding  political  discuaaion  with  a  iady,  and  that  for 
navy  veaaons.  To  say  nothing  of  any  private  notions  of  onr  own 
respecting  the  unsuitableness  of  such  topics  to  the  sofiter  s^, 
^which  notions,  by  the  way,  seem  to  be  Madame  Junot's,  inasmuch 
as  she  often  disclaims  the  power  of  judging  upon  political  ques- 
tions^  even  wlien  giving  us  her  own  opinions  as  incontrovertible, 
we  may  observe,  that  as  a  petticoated  politician  was  Bonaparte's 
kite  nohe^  or  antipathy,  and  as  J  unot,  though  always  a  kind,  soon 
ceased  (to  be  a  faithful  and  devoted  husband,  our  memoirist  could 
know  nothing  be^^ond  the  gossip  of  the  court.  We»  therefore, 
sannot  lo€»k  in  her  pages  for  new  facts  of  importance,  and  shall 
not  dispute  her  positions  as  to  Napoleon's  moderation,  all  liis 
•wars  having  been  purely  defensive,  and  others  of  the  same  cha- 
racter. Neither  shall  we  enter  into  the  history  of  Junot's  em- 
bassy to  Portugal,  but  content  ourselves  with  extracting  part  of 
Napoleon's  instructions  to  the  newly  appointed  ambassador's 
wifcj  as  peculiarly  illustrative  of  this  extraordinary  man's  frequent 
combination  of  the  least  means  with  the  greatest  ends. 

"  '  An  ambassadress,*  said  he,  '  is  a  more  important  member  of  an 
'«Oibas^  than  people  fancy.    This  is  so  everywhere,  but  most  especially 

"  '1  would  haye  named  hhnDake  of  Nazareth/  said  the  Emperor  to  me^  (Nacareth 
the  Mene  •£  one  of  Jaaot'a  Asiatic  eiploiti,)  «  but  people  would  have  caUed  bin 

Junot  of  Nazareth,  as  the^  used  to  say  Jews  of  Nanratb.'  '*    We  iowrt  this  note  ea 

thoracteiistic,  though  with  some  reluctance» 


wkb  m,  by  icMon  of  (he  flBUfting  prejudieQi  agaiaai  Fnupc^.  It  adrill  be 
y«Mur  bnaialws  io  give  ibe  Portuguese  ladies  41  just  notion  of  the  uej^oe^ 
oi  the  innperiftl  court.  Be  not  haughty^  he  not  vain,  atili  less  irritable, 
*  *  *  Above  aU,  beware  of  laughing  at  the  usages  of  the  country, 
when  you  do  not  understand  them,  or  at  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
court.  It  18  said  that  they  are  open  to  ridicule  and  to  scandal.  If  vou 
cannot  refrain  from  both,  abuse,  but  do  not  laugh  at  then?.  Recollect 
that  sovereigns  never  forgive  ridicule.  *  •  •  • 

"  *  The  queen  of  Spain  will  question  you  alxnit  the  Empress,  the 
Princess  Louis,  the  SVincess  Caroline,  the  Princess  Joseph.  It  is  your 
part  to  know  how  to  Boeasure  your  words.  My  family  cirde  may  he 
laid  open  to  aU  eyes  i  yet  k  would  not  be  agceeable  to  me  that  my 
aislers  shoold  be  pouitrayed  by  a  bad  painter.  *  *  *  The  queen  law 
•sk  OMmy  qucstioos  about  the  emfvess  aad  the  cour^.  As  long  as  they 
nelate  to  tbe  mode  of  wearing  a  gown,  well  and  good.  But  so  soon  as 
the  conversation  shall  take  a  more  serious  turn,  which  it  will,  because 
Maria  Louisa  is  clever  and  sly,  be  upon  your  guard.  As  for  me,  you 
know  that  my  name  is  to  be  pronounced  only  as  it  appears  in  the  Most- 
teur.* 

**  Another  time  he  said  to  me, '  One  person  at  Madrid  is  reported  tp 
detest  me;  it  is  the  Princess  of  the  Asturias.  Take  care  what  yon 
say  before  her.  She  speaks  French  as  well  as  you  do.  But  you  speak 
Italian,  do  .not  you?  That's  good.'  And  be  waKkied  about  smiling — 
*  Tbat'a  veiy  good.    Let  us  bear  bow  you  acquit  yourself.'  " 

The  youthful  ambassadress  declaimed  Petrarch,  Tasao, 
and  Dante,  and  the  Emperor  approved.  He  then  inquireil, 
with  some  circumlocution,  as  to  what  terms  she  was  upon  with 
the  friends  of  her  girlhood,  his  sisters;  the  ticklish  part  of  tbe 
family,  according  to  Madame  Junot,  who  more  than  hints  that 
the  princesses  in  general  were  less  correct  in  their  deportment 
tban  their  imperial  brother  hoped,  and  ^ives  a  pretty  explicit  ac- 
•CQUot  <^  an  intrigue  of  Princess  Caroline  with  Junot,  of  which 
abe  speaks  as  eventually  the  cause  of  his  death.  But  this  oc- 
curred subsequently,  and  indeed  never  seems  to  have  interrupted 
the  friendship  of  the  two  ladies.  Napoleon,  being  satisfied  upon 
this  material  point,  proceeded  to  direct  the  representative  of 
French  femininity  in  Portugal  to  make  her  house  agreeable,  and 
concluded  as  follows : — 

"  Live  in  harmony  with  your  diplomatic  sisters,  but  form  intimacies 
with  none  of  them 3  little  female  rivalries  ensue;  the  husbands  intei^rC) 
and  sometimes  two  states  are  on  tbe  point  of  destroying  each  otber^ 
because  a  couple  of  silly  jades  have  squabbled,  qr  Uie  one  has  had  a  more 
«legant  hat  than  tbe  other." 

We  were  proceeding  with  these  original  diplooiatic  instructions, 
but  find  ourselves  compelled  to  stop,  or  to  follow  the  example  of 
our  lady  author  and  her  Emperor,  by  invading  with  an  absurd 
sneer  the  privacy  of  a  respectable  EnglishwomaOj  for  no  better 
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reason  than  that  her  husband  was  appointed  to  represent  his 
country  at  the  court  of  Lisbon.  The  allusion  to  this  sneer,  how- 
ever^  necessarily  leads  to  the  mention  of  that  which  we  cannot 
leave  quite  unnoticed,  though  we  propose  not  to  invest  it  with  a 
consequence  that  it  does  not  deserve ;  we  mean  the  extravagant  de- 
testation of  every  body  and  every  thing  English,  happily  rendered 
innoxious  by  an  ignouince  equal  to  the  malevolence,  (both  evi- 
dently imbibed  from  Bonaparte,)  that  is  betrayed  at  almost  every 
opportunity  throughout  these  memoirs.*  Lady  Robert  Fitz- 
gerald (whose  lord  is  here  called  the  iiitc/e  of  his  unfbrtuuate 
brother,  liord  Edward)  cannot  be  much  disturbed  by  the  idle 
abuse  thus  engendered  and  thus  attempered,  that  she  shares  withy 
amongst  others.  Lord  Strankford,  as  the  Duchess  is  pleased  to 
improve  Lord  Strangford's  name — with  George  IV., — with  JLiord 
Beresford,  whose  manners  have  not  the  good  fortune  to  meet  her 
approbation — with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whom  she  calls  k 
heros  du  hazard,  and  whose  success  in  his  first  Portuguese  cam- 
paign against  Junot,  the  only  one  yet  mentioned,  she  very  natu- 
rally depreciates  and  endeavours  to  disprove — and  finally  with 
Mr.  Pitt.     Of  this  last  she  says — 

*'  Mr.  Pitt  and  General  Bonsparte  were  personal  enemies.  *  *  *  Gei> 
neral  Bonaparte,  upon  attaining  to  the  Consulship,  made  some  attempts 
to  gain  over  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  French  interest.  The  proposals  were  ill- 
managed,  (the  only  cause  of  their  failure,  we  presume,  in  our  authoress's 
opinion,)  although  skilfully  enough  not  to  commit  the  First  Consul, 
who  however  felt  the  annoyance  m  a  rebuff.  •  ♦  ♦  Napoleon  saw  but 
one  real  obstacle  to  his  schemes,  and  this  was  Mr.  Pitt.  *  *  *  In  vain 
Napoleon  often  said  of  him,  '  William  Pitt  is  a  great  minister  as  far  as 
Dover :  at  Calais  I  do  not  fear  him.* 

''  Fear  him  he  did  not,  because  Napoleon  feared  nothing,  but  he 
hated  and  dreaded  him,  as  one  hates  and  dreads  an  able  man  who  is 
one's  enemy.  And  yet  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  a  great  man.  *  •  *  '  Plans 
of  attack,'  Napoleon  was  wont  to  say,  laughing,  and  the  thing  was  tme, 
*  arc  not  the  Jorte  of  ihejiscaljinancier,  the  tactician  of  the  wool-sack.'  " 

Apparently  confounding  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with 
the  Lord  Chancellor. 

But  we  must  not  let  ourselves  be  betrayed  into  the  field  of  po- 
litics, and  turn  to  that  subject  which  will  be  naturally  expected 
to  occupy  a  considerable  share  of  the  attention  and  the  pages  of 
a  female  writer  of  Recollections  concerning  Napoleon,  namely^ 
his  feelings  and  his  conduct  towards  women.  And  here  we  must 
say,  that  the  pet  widow  of  the  devoted  and  justly  favourite  aide- 

*  We  are  reloctant  to  loggett  a  personal  caone  of  liostility  to  England,  but  wc  have 
heard  that  FiDgli»h  ladies,  who  had  frankly  met  the  advances  of  our  very  agreeable 
authoress,  have  found  it  necessary  to  drop  her  acquaintance,  from  the  character  of  the 
company  they  met  at  her  house. 
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de^camp,  who  frankly  professes  her  participation  in  her  husband's 
worship  of  Bonaparte,  cannot  be  accused  of  partiality,  for  she 
places  her  hero  in  a  light  to  the  full  as  offensive,  to  English  eyes 
at  least,  as  any  of  his  detractors,  certainly  as  Bourrienne,  whose 
revengeful  malice  she  so  bitterly  reprobates.  We  do  not  allude 
to  the  coarse  language  which  she  charges  Napoleon  with  using 
before  women,  for  that  seems  to  have  been  the  French  fiashion  of 
the  day,  if  we  judge  from  the  frequent  blanks  left  by  Mad.  Junot 
in  recording  conversations  held  in  her  presence  by  her  own  and 
her  husband's  friends,  when  the  words  used  were  such  as  could 
not  well  be  printed ;  and  some  of  the  effects  of  the  revolution  may 
fairly  enough  explain,  though  nothing  can  justify,  such  a  relaxation 
in  the  decencies  of  polished  society.  If  Bourrienne  and  others  have 
shown  that  poor  Josephine's  jealousy,  however  unwise,  was  by 
no  means  groundless,  none  have,  like  our  Duchess,  exhibited  Na>- 
poleon  so  completely  as  a  sultan  throwing  the  handkerchief 
amongst  the  odalisques  of  a  seraglio,  and  vindictively  resentful 
towards  those  who  would  not  pick  it  up;  and  further,  as  a  sultan 
unconscious  almost  of  the  existence  of  lasting  conjogal  affection. 
And  what  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  though  it  may  explain  her 
frankness,  Mad.  Junot  scarcely  seems  to  feel  her  hero  degraded 
by  this  conduct,  or  by  the  sentiments  which  inspired  it.  She 
introduces  the  discovery  of  an  imperial  amour  with  the  following 
remarks: — 

*'  He  fell  in  love,  bat  really  in  love,  and  if  I  am  to  say  what  I  think 
upon  the  subject,  I  believe  be  never  was  so  but  upon  this  occasion,  and 
once  before — (meaning  with  the  authoress's  mother.  Mad.  Pennon) — but 
many  years  had  elapsed  between  that  era  and  this.  *  *  *  It  sometimes 
indeed  happened  that  he  addressed  himself  to  a  woman,  bnt,  to  speak 
truth,  the  thing  was  pretty  much  of  an  insult  ^  at  least  I  always  con- 
sidered It  as  such.  And  since  the  occasion  in  question,  whenever  he  has 
paid  attention  to  any  one,  it  has  always  been  'the  same.  Upon  this  oc- 
casion only  did  he  discover  the  attention,  the  delicacy,  which  are  inse- 
parable from  a  real  passion.  *  *  *  This  was  l&ve,  not  a  liking  rather 
insulting  than  honourable,  and  always  producing  two  (rather  one  of 
two)  vexatious  results.  The  one,  contempt  for  her  who  yielded  j  the 
other,  a  vindictive  feeling  towards  her  who  resisted.*' 

Thus  far  the  panegyrist's  own  opinion,  according  to  which  it 
should  appear  that  an  intrigue  with  the  Emperor  was  honourable, 
at  least  not  dishonourable,  to  the  lady  thus  delicately  wooed.  We 
pass  over  Josephine's  jealousy  upon  the  occasion,  and  proceed  to 
a  conversation  between  Napoleon  and  Mad.  Junot  after  her  r^ 
turn  from  Lisbon.  Junot  was  at  Parma,  and  had  written  to  his 
wife  to  ask  the  Emperor's  leave  to  join  him  there,  less  from  any 
desire  for  her  company,  than  as  a  mode  of  ascertaining  how  long 
be  was  to  stay  in  a  dullish  place. 
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**  At  the  fint  word  I  dropfied  vpon  the  «iibject,  the  EBiperor  aaked 
BM,  with  some  ill  hamour,  whether  Jaoot  bad  appaioted  me  hie  aodias* 
eador  te  hiiB«  and  whether  «y  cnedeotials  were  ib  doie  form.  I  took 
owe  ttot  to  say  that  Juoojt  had  hid  mr  ask  ao  audieoce  jfor  this  ftttipoat, 
and  aasi^ered  that  of  my  own  accord^  aod  without  playing  the  part  of 
an  ambassadress,  though  I  still  bore  the  title,  I  presumed  to  ask  whethtf 
I  might  sot  rejoin  ray  husband,  and  take  him  his  children,  whom  he 
bad  not  seen  for  six  months." 

Bojuapartie,  it  ^<Qm^,  lik^d  happy  or  at  least  well-behaved 
memg^s^,  for  he  aoswered  with  a  saiile — 

**  'Indeed!  Whait,  it  is  you  who  want  to  rcjjoin  Junot  ?  That's 
jci^ht.  It  would  be  better  still,  thoagh,  if  the  children  you  took  him  were 
bcqrs;  but  you  make  nothiog  but  girl^  Madame  Junot.*  " 

An  ilioeaa  of  theae  despiaed  girla  excuaed  (the  delay  of  a  iour- 
JAey,  never  really  contemplated;  and  one  eveoiug,  when  Mad. 
Junot  had  uttonded  Madame  Mire  to  a  fawily  party  at  Princess 
PftttUne's,  th^  Emperor  renewed  the  conversation^  and  hanteringly 
aaked  her  why  she  was  not  gone.  Hereupon  Madame  Mere 
ccMXiplaiiied  «f  being  thus  for  .evei-  robbed  of  her  ladies,  to  which 
iNafkaleon  answered^-T- 

'' '  {  do  not  send  her,  it  is  she  who  will  go — only  ask  her/  and 
looking  at  me  with  a  smile,  he  made  a  significant  gesture,  and  adde<^ 
*  Well  then,  why  do  you  not  say  that  you  are  absolutely  bent  lypqn 
going  to  Parma?* 

*'  *  Buty  sire,  I  cannot  fib,  and  I  have  no  inclination  whatever  to  go 
thither; 

**  He  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  which,  though  he  often  smiled,  he 
rarely  or  never  did. 

**  *  And  why  will  yon  not  go,  Madame  Lauretta  V  and  my  poor  isose 
was  pinched  to  the  quick.  '  A  good  wife  should  always  foUow  her  hus*- 
hand — so  says  ihe  Bible.* 

^' '  Sire,  your  majesiy  will  allow  me  to  say  that  the  Bible  has  nothing 
io  do  with  the  matter,  and  that  on  this  occasion  I  have  no  mind  to  he  a 
good  wife.     Besides — I  might,  perhapsi  be  in  the  way  at  Parma.' 

**  *  Ah,  ha !  They  have  been  tattling  to  you !  What  gossips  women 
are!  And  why  do  you  listen  to  idle  stories  ?  Besides,  its  the  hen's  busi- 
ness to  be  silent  before  the  cock.  If  Junot  does  amuse  himself  a  little 
at  Parma,  what's  thst  to  you  ?  Women  must  not  teaae  their  husbands, 
or  they  will  make  them  ten  times  worse.' 

'**  lliis  was  said,  looking,  not  at  me,  but  at  the  empress,  who,  being  a 
sensible  woman,  did  not  appear  to  undecatand.  Scenes  of  jealousy  weve 
beginning  to  he  frequent,  and,  troth  to  say,  4aot  wtthcnit  reason. 

**  *  Well !  so  you  are  quite  stupified  by  a.iery  small  matter  ?  People 
aay  it  is  but  a  trifle  to  us  men  when  known,  and  nothing  at  all  when 
uoknown.  Judge  what  you  women  should  say  to  it.  Come,  what 
should  you  say  ?  Will  you  learn  V 

^  I  am  listening,  sire.' 


veomen 


<  Nothing  at  all.    And  as  you  cannot  hold  your  tongues,  yofi 
en,  if  you  must  speak,  it  should  be  to  approve.' 
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^  'Oh  !  approive'1'  exdaimed  Madame  Mire*    '  AirocuNU !' 

**  *  I  sbouid  like^'  said  PrmcoBS  Borghese,  draping  lier  sbawl  as  she 

lay  upon  her  sofa  \  '  I  should  like  lo  tee  Priaoe  CamiUo  try  to  make  mc 

f^proTc  ! — Ab^  faa  V 

''  The  impress  was  silenti  but  her  eyes  were  full*  and  a  word  would 

iiave  made  her  (ears  flow^  which  the  Eiupesor  did  not  like/' 

This  imperial  dislike  to  seeing  ladies  weep,  Madame  Junot 
admiringly  ascribes  to  deep  sensibility,  and  alleges  in  proof 
thereof  the  f<rflowing  substantial  reasons:  the  sound  of  church 
bells  in  the  evening  nffected  Napoleon  deeply;  and  so  did  the 
aight  of  an  elegant  woman,  dressed  in  white,  walking  in  a  grove. 
Oar  fair  eulogist  does  not»  however,  go  so  far  as  to  bint  that  this 
deep  sensibility  ted  to  any  sacrifice  for  the  prevention  of  the 
offensive  tears,  or  indeed  any  other  mode  of  drying  them,  than 
bidding  the  empress  **  have  done  crying  \**  and  that,  we  believe^ 
even  when  notice  of  her  impending  divorce  had  been  given  her. 
But  we  doubt  not  that  Josephine's  jealousy  was  very  disagreeable 
to  the  Emperor,  especially,  notwithstanding  Princess  Pauline's 
menacing  remark,  as  jealousy  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
fashion  of  his  court.  We  have  already  hinted  that  we  canndt  find 
in  the  Memoirs  of  our  Duchess,  the  slightest  symptom  of  any 
interruption  of  the  friendship  between  herself  and  Madame  Murat 
in  consequence  of  that  princess's  amour  with  Junot.  And  even 
that  husbands  should  not  be  jealous,  was,  as  we  have  just  seen. 
Napoleon's  opinion,  which  is  partly  confirmed  by  the  following 
fragment  of  a  conversation  between  himself  and  Duroc,  who  lived, 
it  is  to  be  noted,  on  the  footing  of  a  brother  with  Junot. 

''  *  But,  Duroc,'  said  the  Emperor,  '  you  take  a  great  interest  in 
Madame  Junot !  Let  us  see — answer  like  an  honest  fellow  5 — ^have  you 
ever  been  in  love  with  herV 

''  Duroc  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughing. 

** '  That  is  no  answer,'  said  the  Emperor,  with  a  degree  of  impatience. 
*  Were  you  ever  in  love  with  Madame  Junot?' 

**  Doroc,  recovering  his  gravi^,  answered,  *  Never,  sire;  and  I  may 
say  that  this  is  the  first  time  the  possibiliiy  of  such  athing  ever  oocuned 
to  roe.  •  •  • 

*'  The  Emperor  took  several  pinches  of  snuff  faster  than  usual,  for  he 
did  not  like  to  he  obliged  to  give  up  his  opinion  to  that  of  another.  He 
walked  about  the  room,  looked  upon  the  bridge,  looked  into  the  garden, 
and  then  said :  '  Well !  that  is  very  singular ! 

"  He  had  notions  on  -this  subject  which  were  themselves  very  siugu- 
lar^  and  I  believe  that  virtve,  when  he  met  with  it  in  a  woman,  always 
atlonisbed  him." 

But  we  find  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  imperial  estimate  of 
wives,  and  of  connubial  felicity,  in  a  really  affectionate  letter  of 
condolence  to  Junot  upon  the  death  of  his  mother.    The  widowed 
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father,  sinking  under  the  loss  of  the  partner  of  Us  life,  had  asked 
permission  to  resign  the  office  which  he  held,  in  favour  of  his  son- 
in-iaw,  whereupon  Napoleon  writes : 

''  I  do  not  see  why  your  father  wants  to  give  up  his  place.  From 
the  few  times  I  Jiave  seen  him  I  had  fancied  he  possessed  streugth  and 
energy.  What  had  his  wife  and  his  place  to  do  with  one  another  }  If 
he  wants  a  wife  pour  la  reprdcntationf  (Jnglid,  to  do  the  honours,)  let 
him  marry  again." 

And  this  letter,  which  Madame  Junot  herself  confesses  to  be 
unsentimental,  Junot  showed  to  Josephine,  and  wondered  to  see 
her  deeply  wounded ! 

If  such  sentiments  concerning  women  appear  inconsistent  with 
the  sort  of  affection  that  Napoleon  was  always  believed,  despite 
his  innumerable  infidelities,  to  entertain  for  Josephine,  we  are 
scarcely  less  surprised  at  the  strange  rudeness  witli  which  the 
Duchess  represents  him  as  treating  such  women  as  chanced  not  to 
be  favourites.  We  knew,  indeed,  that  he  had  sneeringly  said  to 
the  beautiful  Queen  of  Prussia,  who  was  endeavouring  to  alle- 
viate the  fate  of  her  husband  and  sons  by  a  sort  of  political  co- 
quetry, which  the  admirers  of  her  character  cannot  but  regret, — 
*'  What  I  have  done  for  the  King  of  Prussia,  I  cannot  conceal  it 
from  you,  madam,  has  been  done  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  Empe- 
ror Alexander.'* 

But  there  might  be  a  political  motive  for  this  ungallant  speech ; 
the  victorious  Emperor  might  feel  it  wise  to  check  his  fair  assail- 
ant's attempts  upon  his  feelings.  There  could  be  no  such  palli- 
ation for  his  behaviour  to  Madame  Regnault  de  St.  Jean  d'Angely, 
whom,  Madame  Junot  tells  us,  he  disliked,  (had  she  repulsed  his 
illicit  addresses?)  and  met  at  a  ball  one  evening  that  he  chanced  to 
be  out  of  humour.  The  lady,  then  some  twenty-eight  years  of 
age,  and  remarkably  handsome,  was  all  over  roses. 

''  The  Emperor  looked  at  her  from  bead  to  foot,  then  smiled  bitterly, 
and  with  that  voice  of  which  the  usual  volume  was  redoubled,  whilst^R 
acquired  a  clear  and  sonorous  tone,  said,  in  deep  and  solemn  accents-^ 
*  Bo  you  know  that  you  age  terribly,  Misdame  Regnault?'  " 

The  rude  speech  of  course  drew  all  eyes  upon  the  lady  so  ad- 
dressed ;  but  she  quickly  recovered  herself,  and  with  the  smile 
indispensable  in  replying  to  imperial  or  royal  compliments,  how- 
ever disagreeable,  spiritedly  said — 

*'  What  your  majesty  has  done  me  the  honour  to  observe  would  be 
very  painful  to  bear,  were  I  of  an  age  to  mind  it/* 

We  must  just  pause  to  remark,  that  if  Madame  Regnault 
de  St.  Jean  d'Angely  afterwards  really  proved  herself  the  ardent 
imperialist  that  slie  is  represented  in  the  soi-disant  *^  M^moires 
de  Louis  XV  III./'  she  is  a  rare  pattern  of  female  placability. 
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And  now,  having  given  instances  of  Bonaparte's  occasional  man- 
ners to  women  he  did  not  like,  we  shall  conclude  the  subject  with 
a  sample  of  his  treatment  of  his  mistresses.  The  scene  is  a 
masquerade  at  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Berg's,  apropos  to  which 
we  extract  a  few  words  that  we  confess  surprised  us,  upon 
the  ambitious  conqueror's  ta%te  for  such  amusements;  but  the 
pleasing^part  of  this  picture  is  his  good  humour,  his  bonhommie, 
when  nothing  disturbed  him.  A  whole  quadrille  of  ladies,  in- 
cluding the  grand  duchess  and  Madame  Junot,  were  entering  the 
ball-room  from  an  inner  chamber,  where  they  had  assembled. 

'*  A  little  blue  mask  rushed  against  me  to  get  to  a  cabinet,  allotted  to 
the  changing  of  dresses,  mysteriously.  The  pittle  blue  mask,  who  did 
not  expect  to  meet  with  such  a  crowd,  let  slip  a  very  energetic  word, 
but  was  not  stopped  by  our  female  ranks ;  for  my  part,  I  was  driven 
aside,  forcibly  enough  to  put  me  out  of  patience  too.  But  how  could  I 
tell  the  little  blue  mask  so  ? — It  was  the  Emperor. 

"  He  had  a  mind  to  amuse  himself,  as  he  said,  on  the  days  of  these 
saturnalia  in  good  society  3  and  for  this  purpose  he  disguised  himself  to 
the  teeth  5  then  dressed  up  some  one  in  his  own  likeness,  who  went 
about  the  rooms  playing  the  disguised  Emperor.  This  evening  it  was 
the  painter  Isabey  who  was  commissioned  to  act  that  part.'' 

The  amusements  of  the  company  were  interrupted  by  the 
grand  duchess's  peremptory  and  very  audible  commands,  that  a 
young  lady  brought  by  Queen  Hortense,  and  who  had  doubly 
offended  Caroline,  by  intriguing  both  with  Murat  and  with  Junot, 
should  instantly  leave  her  house.  The  Duchess  of  Abrantes  tells 
us: 

^'  At  this  moment  I  was  close  to  the  Emperor,  to  the  real  Emperor,  not 
Isabey.  He  was  chatting  with  a  woman  whom  I  recognized  at  once 
by  her  walk.  •  •  •  •  And  what  was  he  saying  to  her  ?  That  his 
love  for  her  was  subordinate  to  a  single  action ;  and  that  action  con- 
sisted in  an  act  of  power.*' 

We  do  not  quite  understand  this ;  but  no  great  matter.  Na- 
poleon*s  words,  which  follow,  are  intelligible  enough. 

'' '  I  do  not  choose  to  be  called  a  little  Louis  XIV./  said  he.  *  No 
woman  shall  ever  make  me  incur  the  risk  of  appearing  to  the  world  a 
weak  creature,  without  heart.' 

'' '  The  heart  is  just  what  ought  to  decide,'  answered  his  companion 
cleverly.     To  my  great  delight,  he  replied  : 

"  •  Prrrrr !  The  heart !  That's  the  way  with  you  all  in  your  silly 
dreams.  The  heart !  What  the  devil  do  you  know  of  your  heart  ?  It  is  a 
bit  of  your  body  through  which  passes  a  great  vein,  wherein  the  blood 
flows  faster  when  you  run.     Well  I  and  what  of  that  V  " 

The  tender  couple  then  went  to  see  what  had  caused  the  dis- 
turbance, and  returned  to  their  seats,  when  the  Emperor  thus  re- 
newed the  conversation. 
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'' '  See  woWf  wbal  cones  of  year  raaieaiie  aiimigCBMtfc  Tbtre*s  & 
poor  girl  who  has  tnisted  fea  the  tweet  words  ol  that  hendsomt  coscomb 
Murat,  and  perkaps  she  is  ia  the  case  to  drown  herselC* — Hey  I  What's 
that  you  are  saying  V 

''  He  stooped,  and  I  heard  sohs.  The  Emperor  probably  beard  them 
likewise,  for  he  immediately  rose,  and  said  to  the  weeping  mask — 

My  dear,  I  do  not  like  to  see  Josephine  weep — her  whom  I  love 
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beyond  all  other  women  -, — that  may  tell  yoO  that  you  are  wasting  yont 
thne.     Fare  you  well. — f  come  to  a  masquerade  to  amuse  myself.* 

This  abrupt  rupture  is  further  explained  by  the  information 
that  the  guilty  damsel,  whose  presence  had  so  heinously  ofFended 
the  Princess  Caroline,  immediately  afterwards  became  the  mis- 
tress of  Napoleon. 

There  are  other  passages  in  these  volumes  that  we  had  thought 
to  extract,  but  the  article  has  already  run  into  greater  length  than 
we  had  meant  to  allot  to  the  present  six  volumes;  and  we  shall 
therefore  take  leave  of  the  Duchess  till  her  coDcluding  voluaies 
shall  offer  us  an  opportunity  for  such  general  remarks  as  might 
now  be  premature.  And  to  this  future  opportunity  we  ahaU 
likewise  refer  whatever  notice  it  may  seem  advisable  to  take  of 
the  wife's  account  of  her  husband's  peninsular  campaigns.  k 

A&T.  VI. —  1.    Opere  inediU  di  Silvio  Peliico,  da   Saluiao. 
Vols.  I.  II.     8vo.     Torino.    1830. 

2.  Tre   Nuave  Tragedie  di   Silvio  Pellico.      18mo.     Torina 
1832. 

3.  Torquato  Tasno^  Tragedia,  di  G.  Rosini.    Firenze.     1832. 
8vo. 

We  are  disposed  to  think  that  Pellico's  last  production  may  have 
excited  sufficient  interest  in  its  amiable  author  to  justify  our  de- 
voting a  few  pages  to  his  later  dramatic  works,  most  of  which 
formed  the  occupation  and  consolation  of  his  imprisonment.  The 
story  of  his  own  life  is  perhaps,  after  all,  the  truest  and  most 
touching  tragedy ;  yet  in  many  of  the  best  elements  of  dramatic 
excellence,  these  latest  productions  of  his  muse  are  by  no  means 
deficient.  The  same  pure  and  elevated  spirit  pervades  them; 
the  same  touching  but  somewhat  diffuse  eloquence  characterizes 
them ;  and,  if  the  impression  they  produce  on  the  mind  be  less 
striking,  the  result  is  probably  owing  to  the  distinction  which 
roust  always  exist  between  the  experience  of  reality  and  the  crea- 
tions of  imagination,  however  vividly  they  may  be  conceived  and 
embodied. 

What  Pellico  chiefly  wants  is  compression.  Tenderness,  rather 
than  power,  is  the  character  of  his  mind :  and  his  feelings,  instead 
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of  concentfating  Ihemselvea  in  brief  said  wiBged  word«,  expand 
into  a  copious  stream  of  graceful  but  sofnetimes  tedious  diction. 
He  cannot  condense  the  expression  of  a  passion  into  a  tine,  nor 
reach  the  heart  bj  a  stroke.  He  amplifies,  illastrates,  returns 
again  and  again  to  the  charge,  and  after  all  often  fails  in  bis 
object.  With  scarcely  an  exception  indeed,  this  loquaciousness 
is  characteristic  of  the  Italian  drama.  A  few  bright  gleanos  and 
flashes  of  vigorous  thought  might,  indeed,  be  selected  from  Aifieri, 
but  as  a  wholcf  he  forms  an  exception  to  his  brethren*  "  Many 
things  in  few  words" — seems  to  be  the  last  adage  which  the  Italian 
theatre  is  likely  to  illustrate. 

Another  circumstance  tends  to  increase  the  general  coldness  of 
effect,  which,  amidst  many  individual  beauties,  accompanies  even 
the  best  of  Pellico's  tragedies.  Nominally  he  is  no  adherent  of 
the  classical  school ; — he  selects  his  subjects  from  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages ;  he  does  not  acknowledge  the  despotic  authority  of 
the  unities.  But  the  spirit  of  the  old  classical  Italian  drama  of 
the  Maffeis  and  Speronis,  though  not  the  form,  adheres  to  him. 
He  does  not  transport  himself  back  into  the  times  which  he  por- 
trays, nor  imbue  himself  with  their  spirit.  For  the  picturesque 
manners,  the  wild  passions  of  the  twelfth  century,  he  unconsciously 
substitutes  the  habits  and  opinions  of  Greece  and  Rome;  and 
whether  the  hero  of  the  piece  be  a  feudal  chieftain  of  Milan, 
an  adherent  of  Barbarossa,  or  a  republican  of  Dertona,  a  Guelph 
or  a  Ghibelline,  we  know  them  at  once  to  be  derived  from  that 
source  "  by  the  Athenian  garments  they  have  on."  Their  talk  is 
of  liberty,  the  renown  of  Italy,  the  good  of  the  state,  *'  things  in 
general ;"  in  short,  the  very  last  themes  which  we  have  reason  to 
believe  constituted  the  actual  interests  or  standing  topics  of  con- 
versation of  those  fierce  periods  of  individual  ambition  and  private 
selfishness.  Sometimes  nothing  but  the  names  of  the  characters 
indicate  whether  the  place  of  action  be  Rome,  Constantinople, 
or  Judea,  or  the  time  the  twelfth  or  the  eighteenth  century.  We 
object  the  more  to  this  sequestration  of  ail  characteristic  detail, 
that  it  seems  to  be  done  on  principle )  the  Italian  dramatists 
seem  to  consider  an  attention  to  these  minutias  as  injurious  to  the 
simplicity  and  unity  of  the  main  effect.  Compare,  for  instance, 
Alfieri's  Filippo  with  the  Don  Carlos  of  Schiller.  The  scene  of 
the  former  might  be  laid  any  where  within  the  regions  of  space ; 
not  a  national  trait  connects  it  with  Spain :  his  Philip  is  no 
doubt  an  impressive  and  terrible  impersonation  of  a  tyrant,  but 
he  is  not  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain, — the  cold,  gloomy,  impas- 
sive devotee,  wrapt  up  in  ceremony  and  parade,  and  surrounded 
by  a  court  of  bigots  and  iron-hearted  grandees.  It  was  left  for 
Schiller  to  ooniiect  tfie  portraiture  of  the  tyrant  in  general  with 
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tbst  of  the  individual;  and  by  a  thousand  minute  and  well-studied 
details  to  place  the  spectator  in  the  court  of  Madrid  as  it  existed 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  very  true  that  by  an  over-attention 
to  such  particulars  a  drama  may  degenerate  into  a  mere  chroni- 
cle, which  is  the  error  into  which  Rosini  has  fallen  in  his  Tor- 
qwito  Tasso;  but  a  just  selection  of  such  details  must  always  im- 
part a  spirit,  freshness,  and  reality  to  the  composition,  which  can- 
not otherwise  be  attained. 

We  have  stated  fairly  what  we  think  are  the  chief  objections 
to  Signor  Pellico's  dramas :  a  vagueness  and  generality  of  cha- 
racter, and  a  want  of  powerful  and  compressed  dialogue.  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted  that  compositions  produced  under 
the  pressure  of  despondency,  and  often  of  the  greatest  physical 
sufiering,  without  the  aid  of  books,  the  stimulus  of  conversation, 
the  cheerful  and  inspiring  effect  of  liberty  and  society,  are  entitled 
to  the  most  indulgent  reception,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  they 
will  be  so  received.  We  may  not  indeed  be  disposed  to  welcome 
them  with  so  much  enthusiasm  as  his  countrymen,  to  whom  the 
character  and  fate  of  the  author,  and  the  allusions  and  scope  of 
the  dramas  themselves,  furnish  additional  grounds  of  interest  and 
sympathy;  but  even  to  English  readers  some  of  them  will  ap- 
pear no  unworthy  companions  of  Foscolo's  Ricdarda,  or  Nico- 
lini's  Foscarini  and  Giovanni  di  Procida. 

Instead  of  a  formal  analysis  of  each,  however,  we  think  we 
shall  do  more  justice  to  Pellico  by  selecting  his  Gismonda  da 
MendrisiOf  as  perhaps  the  most  favourable  representation  of  the 
rest,  and  enabling  our  readers  to  judge  of  its  character  by  pretty 
liberal  extracts.  This  play  possesses  an  additional  interest  from 
the  circumstances  attending  its  representation  and  subsequent  in- 
terdiction at  Turin,  in  consequence  of  the  interference  of  the 
Austrian  ambassador,  which  were  mentioned  in  a  late  number. 

The  time  it  the  twelfth  century;— -the  scene  is  Italy:  the  subject, 
a  house  divided  against  itself  by  political  differences,  and  still  farther 
alienated  by  private  jealousies.  The  Count  Mendrisio  and  his  son 
Ermano  are  attached  to  the  party  of  the  Imperialists  3  his  other  sod, 
Ariberto,  has  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Milanese  against  Barbarossa.  A 
remnant  of  parental  affection  still  exists  in  the  heart  of  the  father  to- 
wards Ariberto,  but  in  that  of  Ermano  the  feelings  of  nature  have  been 
entirely  overpowered  by  the  fierce  hostilities  of  party.  He  regards  his 
brother  only  as  a  rebel  and  a  traitor.  Far  different  are  the. feelings  of 
Ariberto.  Towards  his  father  and  brother  hb  heart  yearns ;  all  the  stormy 
scenes  of  warfare  have  not  erased  from  his  mind  the  recollections  and 
attachments  of  youth.  To  this  separation,  produced  by  political  differ- 
ences, is  added  a  more  secret  source  of  discord.  Ariberto  had  been  ori- 
ginally betrothed  to  Gismonda,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Ermano^— but 
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feeling  that  he  could  not  regard  her  with  attachment,  he  had  broken 
off  the  engagement.  In  the  first  moments  of  indignation  and  wounded 
feeling  she  had  accepted  the  band  of  his  brother  -,  but  without  being  able 
to  give  her  heart  in  return.  That  still  remains  devoted  to  Ariberto, 
though  in  her  impassioned  temperament  love  and  hatred  are  strangely 
blended,  and  continue  to  struggle  for  the  mastery.  I'be  latter  assumes 
the  ascendancy,  when  she  hears  that  Ariberto  has  since  married  Gabrieila, 
the  daughter  of  Jacopo  della  Torre,  the  mo^  formidable  opponent  of 
the  imperial  power; — **  all  her  fond  love  at  once  she  blows  to  heaven  ;* 
and  when  she  hears  that  Milan  has  been  destroyed  and  razed  to  the 
ground,  she  revels  in  ferocious  exultation  at  the  thought  that  the  man* 
who  had  been  false  both  to  her  and  to  his  country  has  found  his  grave 
among  its  ruins. 

But  such  is  not  the  case.  Ariberto,  after  manfiilly  sustaining  the 
contest  to  the  last,  has  escaped  from  the  blazing  city,  and  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  act,  makes  his  appearance  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  father's  castle  as  a  fugitive,  attended  by  his  wife,  disguised  in  male 
attire,  and  his  infant  child.  He  has  determined  to  throw  himself  at  his 
father's  feet,  and  to  solicit  from  him  an  asylum,  if  not  for  himself,  at 
least  for  his  family.  Fatigue  and  mental  conflict  at  the  sight  of  a  spot 
so  dear  to  him,  and  the  recollections  it  awakens,  almost  overpower  bis 
strength.     He  leans  on  his  wife  for  assistance. 

Act  II. — ScENB  I. 

ARIBERTO. 

Support  me,  Gabriella ;  my  soul  sinks 
Beneath  the  weight  of  its  emotions ;  here 
Thine  Ariberto  grew ;  these  rugged  trunks 
Have  shaded  me  in  childhood ;  to  their  tops 
A  thousand  times  I've  climbed,  now  eagerly 
Seeking  some  airy  nest,  and  now  in  play 
Hid  in  their  branches  from  my  brother's  sight, — 
Who,  anxiously,  beneath  their  drooping  boughs 
Would  leap,  and  call,  and  weep  until  I  came. 
O  how  we  loved  each  other  then  !     O  bow 
Our  parents'  hearts  would  bound,  when  lovingly 
Linked  in  each  other's  arms  we  wandered  home. 
When  one  was  hart,  the  other  ever  wept 
Louder  than  he  who  suffered. — Happy  days 
Of  infancy,  of  innocence ! — Can  Love 
Like  this  have  faded  from  a  brother's  breast  ? 

GABRIELLA. 

Calm  thee,  thy  wounds  are  green, — thyself  art  weary 
And  travel- sick,  and  thou  hast  need  of  rest. 
O  how  the  sight  of  every  place  around 
Disturbs  thee ! 

ARIBBBTO. 

Yonder  is  the  scat— O  joy  !— 
The  seat  where  oft  at  eve  my  mother  sate  ;-<- 
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And  wbile  she  waited  for  oar  sire's  return 
From  buntiog,  or  with  eager  glances  watched 
The  messenger's  arrlTal,  who  in  war 
Brought  tidings  of  liis  safety,  she  would  gaze 
Upon  OUT  infant  sports,  now  checking  them 
With  mild  rebuke,  now  placing  us  beside  her, 
(I,  as  the  elder  bom,  upon  her  right, 
And  on  the  left  Ermano,)  and  there  tell  us 
Strange  tales  of  high  and  holy  enterprise 
Of  ancient  knights — or  woful  accidents  j — 
Oft  have  our  boyish  tears  with  hers  been  blended 
Orer  the  suflFerings  of  th'  oppressed  ; — and  then. 
Her  arms  around  us  clasping,  she  would  say, 
'  When  I  am  gone,  my  dearest  sons,  remember 
These  evenings — be  ye  generous,  loving,  brave. 
And  I  in  heaven  shall  joy  to  be  your  mother/ — 
O  plenteous  may  thy  joys  be  in  that  heaven  ! 
But  this  at  least  thy  children  have  denied  thee ; — 
Brave  they  have  been — and  generous  enough. 
Generous  to  many — but  to  one  another 
Foes — ^bitter  foes ! 

OABRIELLA* 

Her  eye  can  read  thy  heart 
And  see  that  it  is  guiltless.     Her  bright  spirit 
Watched  o*er  thy  fortunes,  guarded  thee  in  battle, 
And  guides  thee  to  thy  sire  and  brother  back. 
'Twill  stir  the  sense  of  pity  in  their  hearts. 
Come,  comfort  thee — we  are  almost  arrived  • 
Come  forward  boldly. 

ARIBBXTO. 

But  a  moment — stay. 
My  father  loved  me^^but  Ermano's  arts 
Hardened  his  heart  \  when  envy  seized  my  brother's. 
My  errors  were  proclaimed  aloud  j  each  virtue 
Turned  to  a  crime; — another  serpent  too 
Added  her  venom  to  my  brother's — ah  ! 
Thou  dost  not  know  Gismonda  yet — thou  know'st  not 
That  once  .  •  .  But  I  am  wandering  •  .  •  Let  us  go. 

GABRIELLA. 

You  tremble. 

ARIB£RTO. 

Yes  !  In  war  I  trembled  not. 
But  I  do  tremble  on  my  father's  threshold. 

0  could  I  meet  him  only*     I  would  fall 
Prostrate  before  bis  knees ;  to  him  I  could 
Confess  that  I  was  guilty — yes,  most  guilty 
Of  harsh  ingratitude,  when  angrily 

1  left  his  home,  and  dared  to  stigmatize, 
As  weak  and  base  submission^  his  adherence 
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Should  never  so  Iwve  spoken  of  the  banner 

That  seemed  so  lacred  in  his  father's  eyes* 

I  know  his  heart  would  melt^  he  would  give  ear 

To  my  defence,  and  find  me  far  less  guilty 

Than  he  had  deemed.    But  should  Ennano  meet  ttie 

With  him, — should  he  with  daring  tongue  assail  me^ 

How  should  I  check  my  fiiry,  how  submit 

To  humble  me  before  my  slre-^whlle  he 

Stands  by  to  see  and  mock  my  miseries  ? 

Hope  brought  me  hither — now  that  I  am  heM 

It  leaves  me  all  at  once-^and  I  could  fly. 

Wer't  not  for  thee  and  this  deer  child,  for  whom 

Duty  demands  the  sacrifice  of  pride — 

I'd  rather  wander  o'er  the  face  of  earth, 

And  beg  at  any  door — than  at  my  futher^s  ! 

GABRI£LLA. 

Beloved  but  hapless  husband,  I  will  follow  thee, 
Go  where  thou  wilt — but  for  a  child  'tis  sweet 
To  sacrifice  our  pride.    Within  that  castle 
He  yet  may  sit  as  lord.    Deprive  him  not 
Of  the  chance  to  do  so. 

ARIBERTO. 

Who  comes  here — a  woman- 
It  is  •  •  Gismonda  •  .  Stay. 

GABRIELLA. 

Within  her  aspect 
The  trace  of  sorrow  sits,  and  she  who  knows 
What  sorrow  is,  must  sure  know  pity  too. 
Let  us  approach. 

The  appeal  to  Gismonda,  to  whom  Gabriella  introduces  herself  as  a 
messenger  bearing  the  news  of  Ariberto*s  death,  proves  vain,  as  might 
be  expected;  but  the  old  count  appears,  and  to  him  she  addresses  herself 
with  more  effect.  By  a  feigned  tale  of  the  death  of  bis  son,  and  of  his 
dying  message  to  his  father,  she  ascertains  that  in  his  mind  the  feel- 
ings of  a  parent  had  never  been  eradicated^  even  by  all  the  alienation  of 
warfare  and  political  differences.  He  melts  into  tears.  He  promises 
an  asylum  to  the  widow  and  child  of  his  son.  And  then  Gabriella,  no 
longer  able  to  control  her  feelings,  discloses  her  name,  and  reveals  the 
joyful  tidings  that  his  son  is  yet  alive  3  and  on  Ariberto  advancing,  he 
throws  himself  into  his  arras.  While  the  father  and  son  are  mingling 
their  embraces,  Gismonda  enters,  and  perceives  with  surprise  and  indig- 
nation the  reconciliation.  All  the  feelings  oi  insulted  pride  and  femde 
jealousy  revive  in  her  bosom  at  the  sight  of  her  former  lover  and  her 
rival,  and  she  hurries  out  to  brood  over  the  vengeance  which  she  antici- 
pates on  the  return  of  Ermano. 

Ermano  arrives;  his  feelings  of  hatred  towards  his  brother  have  been 
increased  by  the  representations  of  bis  wife.    His  lather  vainly  endea- 
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Toort  to  effect  a  fcconcifiation ;  fierce  mad  nnyieldiog,  he  loads  his  bro* 
ther  with  reproachet,— he  even  vents  his  rancour  on  bis  fother.  As  be 
stops  short,  on  seeing  Ariberto,  his  father  exclaims — 

Stop  not,  Ennano !  strive  not  to  escape 

My  grasp.     Be  reconciled.    Embrace  thy  brother. 

ARIB8RTO. 

Wilt  thoa  repulse  me?     Is  my  brother's  heart 

So  different  from  my  father's  ?     Scarce  his  eye 

Beheld  me,  ere  the  fount  of  old  afiection 

Stream'd  forth  anew.     He  laid  not  to  my  charge 

The  woes  and  sufferings  of  the  days  gone  by. 

No  blame  of  ours,  my  brother — but  the  force. 

The  unalterable  force  of  circumstance 

Impell'd  us  on  our  paths  in  life.    Each  fought 

Devoted  to  the  cause  he  held  as  holy. 

If  mine  was  doom'd  to  fail,  and  I  to  seek 

A  fugitive's  asylum  in  your  arms, 

I  bring  a  name  at  least  unstained  by  guilt. 

Tell  me — when  tidings  of  my  fortunes  reached  thee. 

Did  ever  rumour  brand  me  with  a  crime? 

THB  COUNT, 

Never!  thy  father  can  attest: — thy  father 
Who,  even  while  venting  curses  on  thy  head. 
Felt  his  heart  bound  with  joy  to  hear  thee-  called 
Brave  in  the  field,  and  piteous  to  the  vanquished. 

ARIBBRTO. 

And  I,  too,  heard  with  joy  how,  midst  the  noblest 

Of  Barbarossa  8  heroes  in  renown. 

My  father  and  my  brother  shone,  and  oft 

Looked  to  a  day  of  pity  and  of  pardon. 

When  each  to  each  the  well-earned  meed  might  render 

Of  love  and  praise.     Couldst  thou  but  know,  Ennano, 

How,  when  my  prisoners  would  repeat  to  me 

Thy  words,  my  heart  hath  swelled  with  pride  to  hear 

That  thou  hadst  called  me  foremost  in  the  ranks 

Of  Milan  f    Couldst  thou  know,  how  oft  disgusted 

With  democratic  discord,  I  had  entered 

The  field  with  sinking  heart  and  nerveless  arm» 

But  that  the  memory  of  my  sire  and  brother 

Revived  and  spurred  me  on  to  deeds  of  honour! 

BRMANO. 

What  arts  have  bound  my  father  in  thy  spells 
I  know  not,  but  in  me  thine  insolence 
Rouses  no  feeling  save  of  wrath.    The  memory 
Of  sire  and  brother,  say'st  thou,  spurred  thee  on 
To  deeds  of  honour — thee,  who  wert  to  both 
A  foe  unwearied  and  implacable ! 
"Twas  honourable,  doubtless,  to  direct 
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Thy  steel  agaiost  their  breasts  :  a  noble  cause^ 
Whose  triumph  could  be  purchased  at  the  price 
But  of  a  father's  or  a  brother  s  blood ! 

ABIBERTO. 

Yes,  it  was  honourable  to  lament 
And  not  to  share  their  error ;  and  constrained 
By  conscience  to  uplift  mine  arm  against  themi 
To  prove  me  worthy  of  their  love  by  deeds 
Of  warlike  virtue. 

EBMANO. 

The  high  deeds  of  war 
Are  virtuous  only  when  the  cause  is  so. 
In  him  who  is  the  champion  of  treason 
I  hate — I  brand  them  with  the  name  of  criipes. 

ARIBERTO. 

Of  treason,  say*st  thou  ?— nay,  provoke  me  not 

To  arguments,  whose  issue  could  not  prove 

To  thine  advantage,  and  which  I  avoid 

Only  through  reverence  to  the  best  of  fathers. 

Who's  traitor  to  the  Emperor  ? — the  brave  souls 

Who  ventured  to  oppose  his  wrath — or  they 

Who  flattered  him,  who  stirred  his  pride  to  madness. 

And  turned  a  noble  mind  iuto  a  monster  ? 

I  blame  ye  not,  I  look  to  your  intent. 

And  that  I  know  was  pure  and  honourable. 

And  yet  that  honourable  zeal  impelled  you 

To  lei^ue  with  tiger-spirits,  and  to  work 

Woe  to  the  hapless  land  that  gave  us  birth  3 

And  victory,  though  'tis  yours,  is  dyed  so  deep 

In  blood,  'twere  saVage  to  rejoice  at  it. 

EBMANO. 

If  ever  victory  be  glorious 

Tis  when  the  extinction  of  a  nest  of  traitors 

Has  saved  the  empire. 

ABIBEBTO. 

Ah !  for  you  the  empire 
Is  German.     It  «lepends  upon  the  nod 
Of  Barbarossa.     In  my  eyes  the  empire 
Is  that  of  Justice.     I  have  shed  my  blood 
T*  uphold  and  to  restore  it. 

THE  COUNT. 

O  my  children ! 
What  boots  contention  as  to  right.    Each  party 
Shouts  '  God  is  on  our  side !'    Each  boasU  th'  allittnce 
Of  Roman  pontiffs,  and  each  brands  the  other 
With  every  charge  of  per6dy  and  crime. 
Posterity  must  judge  their  cause — ^perchance 
The  sentence  must  be  to  condemn  them  both* 
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And  pity  bodi. 

TBB  OOOlfT* 

Aye,  and  io  both  confess 
A  mingled  web  of  virtues  and  of  crimes* 

ERMAVO. 

Bat  Ood  A«#A  judged :  Milan  ii  in  llie  dost. 

ARIBEHTO. 

And  God  can  rear  it  from  the  dust  again. 

This  angry  dialogoe  is  intemipted  by  the  sudden  blast  of  a  trumpet, 
which  announces  the  arrival  of  the  Margrave  of  Augsborg  at  the  head  of 
a  body  of  the  Imperial  traops.  He  has  heard  of  the  return  of  Ariberto, 
and  demands  of  the  Count  that  the  Emperor's  enemy  shall  be  surren- 
dered to  him.  The  Count  resolutely  refuses  ;  the  Margrave  departs,  in 
order  to  enforce  his  application  by  arms :  and  the  Count  and  Ariberto  to 
prepare  for  the  defence  of  the  castle.  Gabriella  and  Gismooda  are  left 
alone* 

OABRIBLLA. 

GismoDda^  fly  not, — lend  an  ear*  I  saw  thee 
Moved  fiar  an  instant,  when  the  lather  strove 
To  draw  his  children  to  each  other's  arms. 

OlflBIONDA. 

I  moved ! 

GABRTELLA. 

Even  so.    And  when  my  Aribert 
Asked  if  a  crime  had  ever  stained  his  name, 
And  the  Count  answered  No, — No  seemed  to  burst 
From  thy  lips  too, — and  ^m  thy  flashing  eyes. 

OI8HONDA. 

Thou  ravest — Hate  sparkled  in  Gismonda's  eye. 

OABBIELLA. 

It  was  not  hate— oh  no — that  in  that  moment 
Thy  glance  betrayed.     I  fixed  mine  eye  upon  thee 
When  Aribert  exclaimed, '  Knowest  thou  not,  brother, 
How,  when  my  prisoners  have  repeated  to  me 
Thy  words,  my  heart  has  swelled  to  hear  that  thou 
Haidst  called  me  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  Mikn.' 
Gismonda,  'twas  no  error.    I  beheld 
Thy  face  grow  pale  with  pity.    Secretly 
Thy  bosom  heaved,  thy  lips  appeared  to  utter — 
'  Why  does  not  my  Ermano  yield  ? '     I  saw  it, 
And  in  my  heart  a  cheering  hope  arose. 
Thou  wouldst  inspire  him  with  a  milder  feeling. 
Thou  seest  the  danger— O  bestow  thine  efforts 
To  meet  and  to  avart  it. 

ommnrnA. 

And  what  then) 
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Ermano  may  appease  the  German  leader* 
May  obtain  the  £raperor*s  clemency,  and  peace* 
Fraternal  peace^  reign  in  this  happy  home; — 
And  unto  thee,  shal)  father,  brothers^  I^ 
I  and  my  children^  owe  a  debt — 

GiSMONDA  (interrupting  her.) 

Thy  children ! 
Thy  children— Ariberto*8  children ! 

GABRfELLA. 

Heavens ! 
What  means  this  sndden  burst — what  have  I  done  ? 

OISMONDA. 

What  hast  thou  done  ?     (Hurria  mU.) 

0ABR1ELLA. 

What  can  this  mean  ? — Her  breast 
Heaves  with  loud  sobs.     1*11  follow  her. 

Ermano,  in  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  act,  reveals  to  Gisroonda 
a  plan  which  he  has  arranged  for  secretly  introducipg  the  Gnrmans  un- 
der the  Margrave  inW  the  castle,  and  seizing  his  brother  ere  be  had  time 
to  prepare  for  defence.  Though  a  prey  to  the  most  tumiiliiipvs  and  con- 
flicting feelings  towards  Ariberto,  her  generous  mind  revolts  against  this 
treachery,  and  she  in  vain  endeavours  to  dissuade  her  husband  from  his 
resolution.  He  retires  to  carry  it  into  execution,  and  the  child  of  Ariberto 
enters.     Gismonda  fixes  her  eyes  upon  him  and  exclaims,-*- 

There  is  his  son.     How  beautiful,  how  like 
His  father ! — Hither  child,  whom  dost  thon  seek  ? 

CHILD. 

My  mother. 

GISMONDA  (taking  him  in  her  amu.J 
I  will  be  thy  mother,  child. 

0  enviable  lot !    O  tender  joy ! 
A  mother  to  the  sons  of  Aribert ! 

Oh !  how  I  should  have  loved  these  sons.     I  shudder 
To  think  another  should  have  given  them  birth. 
And  yet  the  sight  of  him  allays  my  pangs. 
He  is  the  son — of  Aribert — of  Aribert ! 

QABRULLA  etitcri. 
My  child  encircled  in  thine  arms  !     But  why 
So  quickly  lay  him  down  ?     'Tis  sweet  to  see  thee 
Touched  by  his  soft  and  innocent  endearments. 

1  knew  thou  wert  not  of  that  savage  nature 
To  cherish  endless  enmity.  Thou  atart'st, 
Thou  weep'st— why  weepest  thou  } 

Ah!  aQrewitbid 
Thy  breaat  resentment  struggles  with  the  thought 
That  this  poor  child  is  offspring  of  an  outcast. 
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Unhappy  sou»  born  to  receive  the  cune 
Of  an  offended  grandsire, — and  that  fate 
Frowns  fearful  both  on  father  and  on  child. 

She  proceeds  in  a  strain  of  anxious  eloquence  to  entreat  her  interfer- 
ence with  her  husband.  Gismonda  appears  to  be  on  the  point  of  yieldingy 
bat  another  sadden  revulsion  of  feeling  comes  over  her,  and  in  the  pas- 
sionate exclamations  which  she  utters,  Gabrielia  discovers  some  glimpses 
of  the  truth.  Her  suspicions  are  confirmed  by  Ariberto,  who  reveaU  to 
her  his  early  engagement  to  Gismonda,  and  proposes  that  they  shoold 
seek  a  refuge  with  the  Veronese.  As  they  go  out,  Gismonda  enters  un- 
observed, and  watching  them  as  they  retire,  exclaims — 

I  wander  on  from  room  to  room.    For  what } 
To  look  upon  him  I     I  have  seen  him  now. 
And  what  avails  it.     She  is  by  his  side. 
His  loving  arm  enfolds  her  and  supports  her. 

0  jealousy  incurable !     My  longing. 
My  only  longing  is  for  woes  and  crimes, 
Fierce,  fearful  crimes.     When  lately  to  my  bosom 

1  pressed  that  child,  my  very  heart  was  melted 

To  tenderness — and  now  my  hands  could  tear  him 

Piecemeal  asunder.     Yes — a  step — an  atom 

Of  dust  divides  me  from  a  damning  crime. 

Me  miserable!     I  am  lone  upon  the  earth; 

Have  none  to  speak  me  comfort,  cannot  weep 

Within  a  mother's  or  a  sisters  arms ! 

All  that  were  dear  to  me  are  in  the  grave 

Long,  long  ago.     And  who  hath  sent  them  thither  ? 

0  fearful  thought,  which  every  instant  wakes 
Within  my  mind !     Who  slew  them  ?     The  vile  bands 
With  whom  the  man  who  once  his  faith  bad  plighted 
To  me  hath  leagued  himself.     In  vain,  in  vain 

1  do  remember  this.     I  love  him  still, 

And  I  will  save  him.    Treacherous  Ermano, 
He  shall  not  be  thy  victim.     But  the  time 
Presses.    It  must  be  done. 

The  Count  and  Ariberto  enter.  Gismonda  confesses  the  plot  to  sur* 
prise  the  castle  and  seize  on  Ariberto,  but,  concealing  the  treachery  of 
her  husband,  accuses  herself  as  the  sole  person  who  had  been  guilty.  At 
this  instant  the  cry  *'  to  arms !  **  announces  that  the  Germans  have  made 
their  way  into  the  castle,  and  the  fourth  act  closes  ais  the  conflict  com- 
mences* 

The  fifth  act  is  full  of  business  and  bustle.  We  can  make  room,  how- 
ever, only  for  the  dose,  from  which  its  general  nature  will  be  sufficiently 
understood.  Gabrielia,  understanding  that  her  husband  is  in  danger, 
has  resumed  the  warlike  weapons,  with  the  use  of  which  she  had  been 
familiar  in  her  youth,  and  hurries  out,  like  another  Britomart,  to  his 
assistance.    The  Count,  Gismonda,  and  the  child,  remain  looking  out 
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from  the  tower  upon  tbe  eddying  current  of  the  battle  below^  wbere 
brotber  is  arrayed  against  brother. 

THE  COUNT  (looking  out  upon  the  battle,) 

Who  conquers?     Wretched  that  I  am — for  here 
Brother  divided  against  brotber  fights. 

0  brethren,  are  ye  blind,  insane  ?     Unite, 
Unite,  and  drive  these  robbers  from  our  bold. 
What  did  I  say  ?     Have  I  forgot  how  late 

1  gave  up  all  for  these  imperial  banners, 
And  thrust  my^  son  from  his  paternal  home, 
For  that  he  hated  them, — and  now,  because 

I  am  the  sufferer,  have  they  changed  their  nature  ? 
Justice,  what  art  thou  ?     Oft  we  know  not  what. 
Why  did  I  blame  thee,  Aribert,  if  that 
Seemed  just  to  thee  which  was  not  so  to  me? 
These  fierce  fraternal  discords,  and  the  blood 
Which  dyes  our  thresholds,  are  they  not  the  fruit 
Of  my  intolerance  ? 

GISMONDiL. 

Alas,  the  foe 
Gains  ground — their  lances  press  on  Aribert. 
Defend  him,  Gabriella,  and  may'st  thou 
Live  long  and  happy  by  his  side,  encircled 
By  sons  the  valiant  image  of  their  sire^ 
While  by  my  tomb  the  wandering  traveller 
Shall  pass  with  scorn,  and  even  my  very  name 
Be  never  heard  by  Aribert  or  thee 
But  with  a  shudder.     O  may  heaven  reward  thee ! 
See,  father ! — she  hath  saved  him — she  has  scattered 
Tbe  bands  that  hemmed  him  in. 

COUNT. 

I  bless  her,  and 
Fain  could  I  bless  Gismonda  too,  whose  heart 
Pours  forth  this  stream  of  warm  and  generous  feeling. 
See  there! — the  Margrave's  down — Ermano  flies. 
Hold !  hold  1  and  slay  him  not ;  he  is  my  son ; 
He  hurries  hither.     Could  he  only  reach 
The  staircase — could  he  find  a  sheltei*  here! — 
Slay  him  not,  cruel  men,  he  is  my  son.     {Hurries  out,) 

GISMONDA  AND  THE  CHILD. 

O  should  he  fall! — my  husband — should  I  be 
His  murderer  !    I  shudder  at  the  thought 
And  yet  'twasi  duty  dictated  the  step 
That  led  me  to  reveal  thy  treacherous  plan. 
And  save  thy  brother  and  thy  father.     Hark  ! 
What  sounds  were  those  I  heard  ?  what  groans  ? — Who  comes  ? 
Erraano !    (Ermano,  wounded^  supported  by  the  Count,  Ricci- 

ABDo,  and  others.) 
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COUNT. 

O  my  8011,  my  hapless  taa. 
What  fatal  madness  drove  thee  to  this  end  ? 

BEMANO. 

Hide  me,  I  pray.    Let  me  not  look  upon 
The  victor's  face.    Ah !  he  is  here. 

(Aribbrto^  Gabribi^IiAj  Olid  tke  oikers*) 

ARIBBRTO. 

Oiigbl 

Of  horror ! 

TM  COUNT  (iO  ARIBBRTO)/ 

Aye  !  look  there,  barbarian ! 
This  is  thy  work. 

▲BIBBBTO. 

No,  by  you  sacred  heaven ! 
I  call  £rmano*s  self  to  witness.    Thrice 
He  called  me  eoward,  when  I  turned  away 
To  shun  the  fearful  chance  of  fratricide. 
And  thrice  I  bore  the  insult. 

BEMANO. 

'TIS  the  troth  \ 
I  did  provoke  him,  and  he  shunned  the  contest. 
God  punished  me  by  other  swords.     O  father ! 
O  brother  !  pardon  all  my  envious  rage. 

COUNT. 

God  pardon  thee,  my  son,  as  I  do. 

ABIBBBTO. 

Brother, 
Thou  wert  my  foe,  but  I  was  never  thine. 

Ermano  dies,  revealing  to  his  father  the  secret  that  it  was  by  his 
means  that  the  Germans  bad  been  introduced  into  the  castle,  and  that 
Gismonda  was  innocent  of  this  treacherous  scheme. 

We  can  hardly  conceive  that  a  tragedy  such  as  this  would  excite 
any  very  lively  interest  on  the  British  stage.  It  is  by  far  too  de* 
scriptive  and  too  rhetorical;  the  characters  are  too  much  the  re- 
presentations of  mere  abstractions  of  jealousy,  envious  pride, 
generosity,  and  parental  affection;  the  dialogue  far  too  destitute 
of  those  lyrical  beauties,  metaphors,  and  images  which  Shak- 
speare  has  shown  to  be  compatible  with  the  strongest  play  of  the 

fassions,  nay,  to  be  the  appropriate  language  of  strong  emotion, 
t  pleases,  but  it  does  not  rouse  the  feelings.  No  striking  senti- 
ment, no  burst  of  passion,  no  touching  expression  of  emotion 
lingers  in  our  memory  after  reading  it;  but  we  merely  feel  at  its 
i)lose  tbfit  we  have  been  perusing  a  carefully-studied  performance, 
widi  nothing  to  offend,  and  many  pleasing  and  eloquent  descrip- 
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tiOQs,  With  some  well-sketched  characters*  and  of  which  unques- 
tionably the  tendency  ia  in  the  highest  degree  moral  and  soothing. 

We  already  mentioned  that  we  have  no  intention  of  analyzing 
the  other  plays  contained  in  these  volumes.  The  truth  is,  they 
have  all  a  close  resemblance  to  each  other;  nor  can  any  one  of 
them  be  said  to  rise  much  above,  or  to  sink  far  beneath^  the  level 
of  the  rest.  Nest  to  the  Gismotida  we  should  be  inclined  to 
place  the  Leoniero  da  Dertona^  another  feudal  picture  of  die 
twelfth  century,  of  which  the  interest,  like  Alfieri's  Bruio  PrunOg 
Uea  in  the  sacrifice  by  a  father  of  his  son's  life  to  the  liberties  <^ 
his  country.  Such  subjects,  even  in  classical  times,  and  under 
the  artificial  state  of  moral  opinion  produced  by  the  existing 
state  of  sodety,  are  never  pleasing.  *  The  heart  revolts  at  them, 
however  they  may  be  gilded  or  overlaid  with  patriotic  sentiment 
But  under  the  influence  of  a  more  humane  religion,  and  in 
periods  when  we  know  that  these  bloody  sacrifices  of  the  natural 
affections  of  the  heart  to  mere  notions  of  political  expediency 
were  utterly  unknown,  it  is  altogether  impossible  fully  to  recon- 
cile us  to  such  a  catastrophe.  As  much,  however,  has  been  done 
by  Pellioo  to  get  over  the  difficulty  as  could  well  be  effected. 
We  cannot  sympathise  with  the  stoicism  of  Leooiero»  but  there  is 
a  stern  grandeur  and  inflexible  integrity  about  him,  which  inspires 
us  with  respect  and  interest  in  his  fate. 

The  Heradiade  is  a  tragedy  founded  on  the  martyrdom  of  John 
the  Baptist — a  subject  which  our  readers  would  naturally  imagine 
to  be  but  indifferently  adapted  to  such  a  purpose;  nor  is  the 
perusal  of  Pellico's  likely  to  alter  their  opinion. 

Esther  of  Engaddi  is  a  tragedy  formed  of  the  very  simplest 
materials.  Esther  is  the  wife  of  Aaarias,  a  celebrated  Jewish 
chief.  Her  father,  who  had  become  a  convert  to  the  Christian 
religion,  visits  hb  daughter  occasionally  by  stealth  in  the  Jewish 
camp.  The  high-priest,  Jephtha,  who  had  long  cherished  a 
guilty  passion  for  the  virife  of  his  friend,  discovers  his  visits,  and 
endeavours  to  bend  her  to  his  purposes  by  threatening  the  life  of 
her  father.  She  indignantly  repulses  him.  He  accuses  her  of 
infidelity  to  her  husband — a  man  of  noble  nature,  but  jealous  and 
scrupulous  in  the  extreme.  It  is  determined  that  she  shall  be 
subjected  to  the  trial  prescribed  by  the  law,  of  drinkjng  from  the 
sacerdotal  cup  as  a  test  of  her  innocence.  Into  this  cup  Jephtha 
has  already  infused  poison.  She  takes  it,  and  though  knowing 
the  deadly  nature  of  its  contents,  drinks:  at  that  moment  Eleazar, 
the  father,  rushes  in,  discloses  the  truth,  and  the  guilty  high-priest 
is  led  out  to  punishment  as  Esther  expires. 

The  catastrophe  of  the  remaining  play,  l^nia  d'Asti,  is  still 
more  oppressive  to  the  feelings.    There  the  life  of  the  heroine  is 
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sacrificed  to  a  bloody  law»  to  which  her  father,  from  motives  of 
ambition,  had  been  induced  to  consent.  His  enemy,  Giano,  pro- 
poses that  the  punishment  of  any  Ghibelline  who  should  give 
shelter  to  a  Guelph  shall  be  death.  He  knows  the  attachment  of 
Iginia,  the  daughter  of  the  governor,  for  GiuHo,  an  adherent  of 
the  Guelph  party,  and  the  secret  visits  of  the  lover  to  his  mistress. 
By  his  artifices  the  youthful  pair  are  surprised;  and  the  interest 
of  the  piece  then  turns  on  the  mental  struggle  in  the  mind  of  the 
unfortunate  father,  between  his  feelings  as  a  parent,  and  the  sup- 
posed obligation  of  the  law,  to  which  he  had  consented  as  a  ma- 
gistrate. There  is  a  certain  mechanical  movement  about  such 
subjects  which  always  reminds  us  too  much  of  the  line  in  the 
Critic — "  The  father  softens,  but  the  governor .  is  fixed."  We 
perceive  too  visibly  the  means  by  which  the  alternate  scales  are 
made  to  rise  aud  descend,  and  foreseeing  that  the  scaffold  is  to  be 
the  prospect  that  terminates  the  vista/ we  become  impatient  when 
the  author  tries  to  disguise  it  from  us,  by  leading  us  now  and 
then  off  the  road,  and  attempting  to  delude  us  into  hope  by  pros- 
pects of  assistance. 

We  have  added  to  the  works  of  Pellico  the  name  of  another 
play  by  Professor  Rosini,  on  the  subject  of  Tasso.  After  Goethe's, 
the  attempt  to  dramatize  the  subject  must  be  admitted  to  be 
rather  a  rash  one ;  but  Rosini's  is  scarcely  to  be  considered  in 
that  light.  It  is  a  literal  version  of  a  portion  of  Tasso's  mysteri- 
ous history,  according  to  the  theory  which  the  author  had  formed 
on  the  subject,  and  on  which  he  has  published  a  separate  hislc^ 
rical  essay.  It  is  given  in  prose,  without  the  addition  of  au  inci- 
dent or  a  character;  the  very  dialogue  has  been  mainly  borrowed 
from  passages  in  Tasso's  letters,  or  the  contemporary  historians. 
Such  a  production  is  hardly  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  drama:  it  is 
no  doubt  an  agreeable  w*ay  of  embodying  and  putting  into  a 
popular  form  the  result  of  the  author's  researches,  but  it  would  be 
a  waste  of  time  to  apply  to  it  the  principles  of  criticism  applica- 
ble to  a  tragedy.  Rosini,  however,  is  a  man  of  research  and 
ingenuity,  and  his  essay  on  the  madness  and  imprisonment  of 
Tasso  is  so  interesting,  that  we  propose  to  examine  the  merits  of 
his  theory  in  a  future  number. 
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Abt.  VII. —  1.  Rapport  sur  les  Experiences  magnetiques  faites 
par  la  Commission  de  FAcademie  Koyale  de  Mtdecine,  1831. 
(UDpublished.) 

2.  Examen  historique  et  raisonni  des  Experiences  pretendues 
magnetiques  faites  par  la  Commission  de  FAcademie  Royale  de 
Medecine;  pour  servir  a  FHistoire  de  la  Philosophie  medicale 
au  19*  Siicle,  Par  E.  F.  Dubois  (d'Aniiens),  Docteur  en 
M6decine,  &c.  &c.     8vo.     Paris.     18331 

Absurdities  and  comets  move  in  eccentric  orbits.  They  have 
iheir  apogees  and  their  perigees;  now  lost  in  the  obscurity  of 
distance;  now  shining  with  a  full  face,  frighting  silly  mortals 
from  their  propriety.  Astronomy  has  taught  us  to  foretel  the 
appearances  of  the  one;  transcendentalism  will  enable  us  to  cal- 
culate the  returns  of  the  other,  when  it  shall  have  fathomed  the 
abysses  of  the  human  mind,  and  discovered  the  springs  of  human 
action;  for  then  history  may  be  reduced  to  demonstration,  or 
published  a  year  in  advance,  like  Moore*s  Almanac,  An  outline 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Animal  Magnetism  appears  to  us  likely 
to  furnish  an  important  element  in  resolving  this  psychological 
problem ;  and  we  have  the  rather  taken  on  ourselves  to  attempt 
this,  that  our  continental  frieuds  have  lately  revived  the  matter  with 
additions  and  improvements,  while  our  own  country  is  threatened 
with  a  new  avatar  of  Perkins's  metallic  tractors — a  little  altered 
in  theory,  still  the  same  in  practice — under,  it  is  said,  the  name 
and  influence  of  a  respectable  practitioner.  The  French  Royal 
Academy  of  Medicine  had  a  committee  employed  from  1 826  to 
1831,  inquiring  into  the  existence  of  this  supposed  agent,  and 
their  Report  has  been  lately  translated  into  English,  and  pub* 
lislied  with  a  historical  and  critical  introduction  by  Mr.  CoU 
quhoun,  a  gentleman  at  the  Scotch  bar,  whose  work  exhibits 
proofs  of  considerable  cleverness  and  ingenuity.  We  might  also 
name  a  distinguished  F.  R.  S.,  lately  deceased,  of  great  scientific 
and  critical  celebrity,  who  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrines  of 
animal  magnetism,  and  made  some  attempts  towards  their  intro- 
duction into  this  country;  and,  on  the  whole,  public  attention 
seems  so  much  directed  to  the  subject  at  present,  that  we  feel  it 
incumbent  on  us  to  do  it  due  honour  in  our  pages.  Our  article 
shall  divide  itself  into  three  heads. 

I.  A  historical  sketch  of  Animal  Magnetism. 

II.  An  examination  of  its  proofs. 

III.  An  inquiry  into  its  practical  utility. 

I.  Animal  Magnetism,  so  called  because  it  is  not  magnetism,  ;, 
and  has  never  been  known  to  affect  any  animal  but  man,  is  tne  .'i 
name  given  to  an  influence  supposed  to  be  exercised  by  one  in- 
dividual on  another  through  means  of  a  fluid  or  emanation,  or 
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merely  a  strong  volitiooi  the  effects  of  which  are  exhibited  in  oer- 
taio  pheDoinena,  such  as  yawning,  sleepiness,  spasms,  convulsions, 
and  somnambulism ;  in  which  last  state  the  patient  ac(|uires  e/otr- 
vqyance  and  prevision,  two  very  remarkable  faculties,  by  the 
former  of  which  he  sees  clearly  with  his  eyes  shut;  by  the  latter 
foretels  future  events,  which,  however,  do  not  always  come  to 
pass.  The  disciples  of  any  new  and  doubtful  hypothesis  are 
generally  anxious  to  find  as  many  traces  as  possible  of  it  in  uni- 
versal belief:  accordingly  the  roagnetists  have  not  been  idle,  but, 
collecting  all  those  incidents  formerly  accounted  for  by  sympathy, 
imagination,  imitation,  or  credulity,  they  triumphantly  bring  them 
forward  as  undoubted  evidences  of  the  *'  inBuence  "  which  they 
advocate,  and  commence  their  works  with.-^''  In  all  times  and  in 
all  ages  has  popular  belief  admitted  the  existence  of  an  universal 

Principle  pervading  all  matter,  and  binding  together  all  bodies. 
4ato  speaks  of  the  anima  mundi,  8cc.''  Now,  without  venturing 
so  far,  let  us  commence  our  views  with  the  magnetic  and  sympa- 
thetic cures  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  which  period  researches 
into  the  qualities  of  the  mineral  magnet  had  excited  much  atten- 
tion, and  the  opinion  that  they  might  be  usefully  applied  to  the 
relief  of  human  maladies  had  become  very  general.  Kircher 
was  one  of  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  these  qualities,  and  in  a 
way  both  ingenious  and  amusing.  A  patient  affected  with  hernia 
having  applied  to  him  for  relief,  was  directed  to  swallow  a  small 
magnet  reduced  to  powder,  while  Kircher  applied  on  the  external 
swelling  a  poultice  made  of  filings  of  iron.  When  the  magnet 
had  got  to  the  corresponding  place  inside,  it  drew  in  the  iron,  and 
with  it  the  tumour,  which  was  thus  safely  and  expeditiously  re- 
duced.^ Ambrose  Pari  assures  us  that  he  had  seen  several 
cures  performed  in  this  way.  In  other  cases  the  application  was 
reversed.  A  Prussian  having  swallowed  a  knife,  a  magnetical 
plaster  was  placed  on  the  surface,  which  soon  drew  the  blade  out 
of  his  stomach,  so  that,  by  a  slight  incision,  the  surgeon  was  able 
to  remove  it.  In  these  instances,  however,  recourse  was  only  had 
to  the  physical  properties  of  the  agent.  Paracelsus  had  endowed 
it  with  the  more  mysterious  power  of  attracting  out  noxious  in- 
fluences that  preyed  on  the  vital  spirits,  but  for  this  purpose  cer- 
tain  combinations  and  astrological  influences  were  necessary, 
together  with  a  certain  degree  of  faith  in  the  patient. 

The  great  object  of  magnetic  treatment,  in  his  hands,  was,  as 

*  Magncs,  Seu  de  Arte  Magnetica.  Co).  Ag.  1643.  Tblt  stateoMnt  it  made  after 
Thouret,  as  ne  have  not  this  edition  of  Kircher*s  work.  In  ours,  which  is  the  third 
*<  longe  emend atior/'  published  at  Rome,  1654,  the  discovery  is  given  to  Paraeekus 
and  Beclicr,  and  tlie  operation  to  Florian  Mathif.  Afltr  discuasiog  the  question, 
Kircher  seems  to  think  that  Ihe  maflnet,  when  reduced  to  powder,  would  not  retain  its 
power :  the  effects  in  the  cases  cited  he  rather  refers  to  the  medicamtntu  kaUamicis 

UfHeit^,  which  were  employed  at  tiie  saaie  time. 
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Maxwell  informs  ub,  the  transplantation  of  the  disease*  This 
might  be  accomplished  in  six  ways,  but  one  of  them  will  probabljr 
be  sufficient  to  gratify  our  readers'  curiosity. 

"  The  first  mode  is  mstminatio.  This  is  done  when  a  magnet 
impregnafted  with  mummy  *  is  mixed  with  rich  earthy  and  in  that  same 
earth  are  sown  seeds  that  have  a  congmity  with  the  disease.  Let  this 
earth,  well  sifted  and  mixed  with  mummy,  be  laid  in  an  earthen  vessel, 
and  let  the  seeds  committed  to  it  be  watered  with  a  lotion  in  which  the 
affected  limb  has  been  washed,  or  the  whole  body,  if  the  disease  be 
general :  thus  the  languor  is  transplanted  to  the  seeds  dedicated  to  the 
disease.  If  necessary,  let  them  be  watered  daily  with  the  lotion,  as 
above  directed.  Having  done  this^  wait  till  you  see  the  herbs  begin  to 
sprout.  Finally,  when  it  is  time,  transplant  them  into  similar  earth : 
as  they  increase  the  disease  will  decrease,  and  at  length  totally  dis- 
appear, "f 

Maxwell,  who  was  a  canny  Scotchman,  though  his  works  were 
published  in  Germany,  saw  that  this  mode  of  cure  might  be  occa* 
aionally  rather  tedious.  Accordingly,  to  amuse  the  patient's 
imagination,  he  ordered  that,  while  waiting,  they  should  use  some 
of  the  vulgar  remedies,  such  as  bleeding,  purgatives,  sudorifics, 
&c.,  respecting  which  his  directions  are  extremely  judicious. 
With  this  precaution,  magnetic  cures  were  not  unfrequently  per- 
formed, and  the  grateful  patients  proclaimed  the  wonderful  vir- 
tues of  the  new  system,  forgetting  the  trifling  aid  it  had  received 
from  the  old.  This  hint,  we  perceive,  has  not  been  by  any  means 
lost  on  modern  magnetists;  for  in  the  case  of  Paul  Villagrand, 
related  by  M.  Husson  in  the  recent  **  Experiments,"  this  very  sen* 
sible  young  man,  while  he  chose  to  be  cured  of  his  paralysis  by 
passes,  did  not  omit  at  the  same  time  a  tolerably  efficient  course  of 
strychnine,  with  sinapisms,  bjeeding.  Bareges'  baths,  setons  and 
cauteries,  continued  to  within  a  short  distance  of  his  entire  and 
final  recovery. 

To  return  to  our  magnetists  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whom 
we  shall  find  getting  more  refined  and  philosophic  at  every  step, 

*  Mumniiei  were  of  aevenl  kinds,  aiid  were  alt  of  greet  uie  In  luajneticei  roedleiuc. 
Peracelttts  enumerates  six  kinds  of  mummies:  the  foar  first,  only  di&ring  in  the  com* 
position  used  by  different  people  for  preserving  their  dead,  are  the  Egyptian,  Arabian, 
rissasphaltos  and  Lybian:  the  i!fth  mommy,  of  particular  power*  was  made  from  cri. 
roinals  that  had  heen  hanged ;  "  for  from  such  there  is  a  ^ntle  siccation  thateipongeth 
the  watery  humour,  without  destroying  the  oyle  and  spirituall,  which  is  cherished  by 
the  heavenly  luminaries,  and  strengthened  continually  by  the  affluence  and  appulses  of 
the  celestial  spirits,  whence  it  may  properly  be  called  by  the  name  of  constellated  or 
celestiall  mumie."  The  sixth  kind  of  mummy  was  made  of  corpnscles  or  spiritual 
effluences  radiated  from  the  living  body,  though  we  cannot  get  very  clear  ideas  en  this 
bead,  or  respecting  the  manner  in  which  they  were  caught. — Medielma  Diattatita,  ar 
SjfmpttthttieaU  Mumw,  ubstraeud  from  the  Warkt  of  Tkeop.  Paroceltus,  and  tramhtod 
otatftht  laiin  hf  Fernando  PcrfcWst,  Gtnt.  Loud,  165S,  pp.  S—7. 

t  Gttil.  Maxwell,  Medicinae  Magneltce,  lib.  iil  p.  116.  Ed.  Gcorgio  Franco.  1679* 
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it  next  appeared  that  applying  medicaments  to  the  body  was  alto- 
gether a  useless  proceeding,  at  least  in  cases  of  wounds,  as  the 
best  mode  here  was  to  treat  the  instrument  by  which  the  wound 
had  been  inflicted.  In  consequence  of  this  was  prescribed  the 
celebrated  sympathetic  ointment,  the  original  invention  of  which 
was  keenly  contested.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  a  com* 
parison  of  testimonies,  that  the  ointment,  if  not  invented,  was  at 
least  considerably  improved  by  Paracelsus;  and  we  translate  the 
receipt  in  its  most  approved  form  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

"  Take  of  moss  growing  on  the  head  of  a  thief  who  has  been  hanged 
and  left  in  the  air* — of  real  mummy — of  human  blood  still  warni-~of 
each  one  ounce;  of  human  suet,  two  ounces;  of  linseed  oil — turpentine 
— Armenian  bole— of  each  two  drachms.  Mix  all  well  in  a  mortar,  and 
keep  them  in  an  oblong  narrow  um.**f 

This  would  heal  all  wounds  inflicted  by  a  cutting  weapon,  un- 
less those  which  penetrated  the  arteries,  the  heart,  the  brain.  Sec. 
The  mode  in  which  it  was  to  be  employed  was  the  following: — 
Take  the  weapon  with  which  the  wound  was  made,  or  if  it  cannot 
be  had,  a  sally  rod  dipped  in  the  blood ;  anoint  this  carefully,  and 
lay  it  by  in  a  cool  place.  Nothing  is  necessary  for  the  wound 
except  to  wash  it  with  fair  water;  cover  it  with  a  clean,  soft,  linen 
rag,  and  open  it  once  a  day  to  cleanse  ofF  purulent  or  other  matter. 
In  this  way  the  wound  speedily  healed,  and  thus  the  wonderful 
power  of  sympathy  was  exhibited.  Of  the  success  of  the  treat- 
ment we  haVe  not  the  least  doubt,  for  surgeons  at  this  moment 
follow  exactly  the  same  method,  except  anointing  the  weapon. 

The  celebrated  sympathetic  powder  of  Sir  Kenelni  Digby  be- 


*  The  reason  for  preferring  this  moss  we  find  U-aDslated  into  an  English  anonymous 
pamphlet,  published  in  1743,  in  these  words.  **  The  vital  spirits  of  a  man  to  be 
strangled,  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  his  unhappy  chance,  do  retire  to  the  bead  and 
brains,  and  the  violent  construction  hindreth  their  going  back  to  their  principles ;  they 
remain  also  there,  and  mingle  and  are  confounded  with  the  spirits  and  the  balsam  of 
the  head  and  brains;  and  though  all  animal  functions  do  cease,  nevertheless  there  re> 
mains  a  certain  heat  or  warmness  in  the  bones,  nerves,  and  the  other  similar  parts, 
which  is  in  stones  and  in  pepper,  that  is  to  say,  an  elemental  one.  Now  after  tbb 
tni&tare,  and  through  the  help  of  tliis  beat  and  the  joint  working  of  a  heavenly  influ- 
ence, mosi,  like  a  vegetable,  growing  upon  the  skull  of  a  man  being  banged,  most 
needs  be  of  a  greater  force  than  sach  as  grows  upon  the  bead  of  another,  who  dyed 
of  some  disease." 

t  Goclenius,  Tractatus  de  Magnetica  Vulnerum  Curatione.  Francof.,  1613»  p.  95. 
The  grave  absurdity  of  quoting  such  men  as  authority  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Coi- 
quhoun.  In  addition  to  those  we  have  mentioned,  he  cites  Van  Helmont,  Burgraavins, 
Pomponatius,  Vaninius,  Cornelius  Agrippa,  Papin,  and  Sebastian  Wirdig,  to  whom,  as 
they  differed  from  the  others  chiefly  in  the  greater  extent  of  thdr  credulity,  we  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  more  particularly  to  refer.  Any  person  who  can  waste  time 
in  reading  their  works  will  perceive  that  with  them  magnetism  has  a  totally  different 
signification  from  what  Mr.  Colquhoun  understands  by  it.  Of  coorte  all  argaraeots 
founded  on  their  commendations  of  it  are  ridiculous* 
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longed  to  the  same  period,*  but  we  can  merely  allude  to  that*  and 
pass  on  to  means  much  more  closely  resembling  those  employed 
by  animal  magnetists  of  the  present  day,  and  which  therefore  they 
claim  with  much  more  justice  than  those  we  have  already  enume- 
rated. Dr.  Fhidd,  or,  as  he  latinised  his  name,  Robertus  k  Flac- 
tibusyt  had  by  his  writings  divulged  the  fame  of  the  sympathetic 
ointment  in  JBngland,  where  it  acquired  considerable  popularity. 
To  obviate  this,  '^  Master  Foster,  Parson  of  Hedgely,  in  Bucks," 
wrote  a  work  called  "  Hoplocrisma-Spongus ;  or,  A  Sponge  to 
wipe  away  the  Weapon-Salve;"  in  which  he  proved  the  unguent 
to  be  magical  and  unlawful,  and  duly  deduced  its  genealogy  from 
the  original  inventor — the  devil. 

"  Now  the  divell  gave  it  to  Paracelsus,  Paracelsus  to  the  eroperour, 
the  emperour  to  the  courtier,  the  courtier  to  Baptista  Porta,  and  Bap- 
iista  Porta  to  Dr.  Fludd,  a  doctor  of  physicke  yet  living  and  practizing 
in  the  famous  city  of  London,  who  now  stands  toothe  and  nayle  for  it,"f 

Dr.  'X  Fluctibus  could  not  of  course  stand  patiently  by  and,  see 
his  favourite  remedy  thus  scurvily  treated,  so  he  produced  a 
reply,  called  "  The  Squeesing  of  Parson  Foster's  Sponge,  wherein 
the  Sponge-bearer's  immodest  Carriage  and  Behaviour  towards  his 
Brethren  is  detected ;  the  bitter  Flames  of  his  Slanderous  Reports 
are,  by  the  sharp  Vineger  of  Truth,  corrected  and  quite  extin- 
guished;* and  lastly,  the  vertuous  validity  of  his  Sponge,  in 
wipeing  aM*ay  of  the  Weapon-Salve,  is  crushed  out,  and  clean 
abolished."  We  chiefly  allude  to  this  dispute  because  it  was  the 
means  of  preparing  people's  minds  for  a  far  greater  exertion  of 
supernatural  power,  which  was  displayed  soon  after  iii  the  '*  mar- 
vailous  cures  performed  by  the  stroaking  of  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Valentine  Greatrak's."  Of  these  cures  we  have  a  true  and  faith- 
ful account  drawn  up  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Greatrakes  himself;§ 

*  An  instance  of  his  mode  of  cure,  related  by  Sir  Kenelm  himself,  is  given  in  one  of 
tlie  notes  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  Sec  Poetical  Works,  vol.  ir. 
new  edition,  pp.  t6t — 165. 

Perhaps  the  "•sympathetic  alphabet "  wai  the  roost  singular  opplication  of  tlie  prin- 
ciple. Fronx  the! arms  of  two  persona  a  bit  of  flesh  was  dissected  out,  and  mutually 
transplanted.  If  soon  took  root  on  the  new  arm,  but  still  retained  so  dose  a  relatioii 
with  its  old  posstifsor,  tliat  he  was  immediately  sensible  of  any  injury  done  to  it.  On 
corresponding  si^ations  in  these  transplanted  pieces  were  taUooed  the  letters  of  ih« 
alphabet}  and  wSen  a  comroonication  was  to  be  made,  it  was  only  necessary  that  one 
of  the  persons  shoild  run  a  pin  into  any  letter  on  his  own  arm,  the  pain  of  which  was 
immediately  felt  in  the  same  letter  on  the  arm  of  the  other.  The  facilities  thus  afforded 
for  defranding  thelrevenue  have  caused  us  to  hesitate  before  making  the  fact  public : 
however  we  are  wiling  to  trust  to  the  lionour  and  discretion  of  our  readers. 

t  Medicina  Cathaica.    Francof.,  1631. 

t  Hoplocrisma-Spongus.  By  William  Foster,  Master  of  Arts,  and  Parson  of  Hedgely. 
London,  1631,  pp.  34,  35. 

$  A  Brief  AccoonCiof  Mr.  Valentine  Greatrak's,  and  divers  of  the  Strange  Cures  bv 
him  lately  performed.-.  Written  by  himself,  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Htnonrabfe 
Robert  Boyle,  Esq.    London,  1666. 
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ftod  as  they  were  chieflj  performed  wilh  no  odier  aid  than  Iha 
patient's  imagination,  and  as  he  produced  almost  all  the  results 
since  attributed  to  antmsl  magnetism,  not  even  excepting  that 
abstraction  from  external  impressions  observable  in  somnam- 
bttiism,  we  shall  speak  a  little  more  particularly  of  his  exploits^ 

He  was  a  hypochondriacal  Irishman,  who,  after  some  years  of 
active  service  under  Cromwell,  having  given  himself  up  to  indo* 
lence  and  gloomy  meditations,  began  to  have  visions,  and  was  at 
last  impressed  with  what  he  calls  "  an  impulse  or  strange  perw 
suasion,"  that  there  was  bestowed  on  him  the  gift  of  curing  the 
kingsevil*  He  mentioned  this  to  his  wifci  who  told  him  he  was 
a  fool ;  but,  not  being  content  with  this  explanation,  he  deter^ 
mined  on  a  trial  of  his  skill,  which  accordingly  he  made  a  few 
days  after  **  on  one  William  Maher,  of  Salterbridge,  in  the  paririi 
of  Lissraore,"  who  had  the  kingsevil  very  grievously  in  his  eyea, 
cheek  and  throat.  On  him  Mr.  Greatrakes  laid  hands  and 
prayed,  and  with  such  happy  effect,  that  in  three  days  "  the  eye 
was  almost  quite  whole,  and  the  node,  which  was  almost  as  big 
as  a  pullet's  egg,  was  suppurated,  and  the  throat  strangely 
amended,  and,  to  be  brief,  (to  God's  glory  I  speak  it,)  within  a 
month  discharged  itself  quite,  and  was  perfectly  healed ;  and  so 
continues,  God  be  praised/'* 

This  signal  success  was  of  course  a  great  comfort  and  encou* 
ragement,  and  was  followed  by  a  number  of  other  **  impulses,'* 
informing  him  in  succession  that  he  could  cure  ulcers,  ague* 
fever,  falling  sickness,  aches  and  lameness;  and  finallyi  that  he 
could  cast  out  the  devil,  which  last  exploit  he  performed  on  a 
hysterical  woman,  hunting  the  foul  spirit  up  and  down  her  throat 
with  great  perseverance,  until  ^'  at  length,  with  great  violence  of 
belching,  (which  did  almost  choak  her,  and  force  her  eyes  to  start 
out  of  her  head,)  it  went  forth,  and  so  the  woman  went  awav 
well."t 

These  supernatural  cures  attracted  the  notice  of  the  clergy  of 
the  diocese,  and  Mr.  Greatrakes  found  himself  cited  to  appear  in 
the  Dean's  Court  at  Lismore,  where,  after  some  debate,  he  was 
prohibited  from  laying  on  his  hands  for  the  future — a  clear  pre* 
cedent  for  the  celebrated  ordounance  forbidding  any  more  vron- 
ders  to  be  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abb6  Paris.  Mr.  Great- 
rakes, however,  like  the  little  monk  mentioned  by  Voltaire,  had 
got  such  a  trick  of  working  miracles,  that  he  could  not  long  re- 
strain himself:  but  two  days  after,  seeing  two  epileptic  patients, 
who  fell  down  in  a  fit  at  bis  approach,  he  laid  his  hands  on  them, 

*  Greatrakes*  Account  of  Hinuclf,  p.  S3.  t  Ibid.  p.  34. 


sod  stroked  and  **  pursued  their  pains  from  plaee  to  pbc^  lilt 
they  went  out  of  then*.*' 

His  fiitne  had  now  become  so  great  that  Lord  Cotiway  sent  tU 
beg  he  would  come  over  to  Ekigland  to  cure  a  grietoua  headaehy 
which  bis  amiable  lady  hsd  sufiel^d  tinder  for  maajr  years;  nei^ 
tfaer  couM  any  of  the  physicians  heal  her.  Greatr^es  accord^ 
ingly  came  over,  but  totally  failed  in  giving  relief  to  Lady  C^»i 
way,  whose  headach  was  in  all  probability  attended  with  organitt 
disease^  He  however,  during  his  stay  at  Lord  ConwHy's  thanaiott^ 
laid  hands  upon  several  people  in  the  neighbourhood!  "  seme  of 
whom/'  says  an  eye-witness,*  **  I  obsevred  to  have  received  nO 
help  by  him  at  all;  some  I  observed  to  have  found  a  momentary 
benefit  from  his  touch ;  and  some  as  yet  continae  so  well,  thaS  I 
think  I  inay  say  they  are  cured."  From  this  Greatrakes  Mnovcd 
to  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  and  he  hAs  published  numerous  certifi<» 
eates  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  his  system^  which  he  continued 
to  practise.  From  these  we  select  the  following,  as  absdutely 
identical  with  the  powers  claimed  by  later  animal  magnetisb^ 
He  cured  dead  palsy  (p.  4St),  violent  headaoh  (4i6^  rheumntism 
(61),  epilepsy  (dO),  convulsions,  aches  and  pains  (58);  in  addition 
to  which  his  treatment  caused  some  to  scream  out  (89),  and  ptx^ 
duced  in  others  convulsions  (56),  in  others  insensibility  to  pain 
(M — ^73)!  We  may  truly  say» ''  iin  sot  trouve  toujours  un  phis  sot 

Sui  Tadmire.''  This  poor  deluded  fanatic,  who  fancied  himself  in 
irect  communication  with  the  Deity,  by  communicating  that  im-^ 
pression  to  others  was  enabled  to  perform'  as  great,  and  oertftinljr 
as  welUattested,  wonders  as  all  the  pAiVosopAers  who  have  since 
stsdied  magnetism  as  a  science,  or  claimed  fofc*  it  distinct  and  sub<» 
stentive  powers.  There  is  but  one  other  observation  as  connected 
with  his  cures.  We  observe  on  the  list  four  children,  tliree  of 
whom  were  healed,  udt  by  stroking^  but  by  incision  (pp«  SO*  76a 
99);  and  the  fourth  is  an  obscure  and  not  very  intelligible  casb  of 
a  flux  of  rheum  from  the  eye,  which,  by  the  frequent  application  of 
Mr.  Greatrbkes'  hand  and  spittle  ''  had  been  perfectly  Stayed  fc* 
the  space  of  three  weeks  last  past;  and  her  eye  is  at  present  very 
well,  and  it  is  hoped  will  so  continue"  (p.  54.)  Belief  id  his 
sttperiidtural  powers  was  in  these  instatices  less  confirmed,  and 
therefore  less  efficacious  than  in  his  adult  patients.  We  shall  see 
that  the  same  observation  will  hold  good  to  the  present  day* 

We  have  now  as  it  were  got  through  the  dark  ages  of  animal 
magnetism,  and  seen  its  source  mixed  up  with  the  remains  of  mU 
chymy,  judicial  astrology  and  fanatical  credulity.  The  subse* 
quent  part  of  its  history  is  better  known,  and  may  therefore  be 

*  Henr^  Stubbe,  physician.     See  his  MtraeuUms  Confarmitt,  p.  4,  Oxford,  16^.  ' 
t  Greatrakes'  Aceoant  of  Hinself* 
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Aa  dui  if  one  of  the  identical  experiments  with  which  M.  Du- 

Stet  lately  treated  the  French  cominisffloaerB,  it  seenis  to  justify 
MVirey'ssage  reflection — '*  A  voir  r^teroelk  ignorance  qui  p^ 
sur  la  grande  majority  de  notre  eapice»  il  semhle  que  nooa  vecom* 
mepcioiis  toujours  Taotiquit^^  et  que  oous  repassions  sur  les 
SB^es  erreurs  dont  le  lemps  efface  sans  cesse  les  traces." 
.  Henceforth  anioial  magnetism  was  distinctly  and  definitively 
aeparatecl  from  mineral  magnetism;  and  though  Meamer  coa^ 
iinued  for  some  time  to  use  magnets  in  his  experiments,  it*  was 
not  on  account  of  their  own  inherent  power,  but  frcmi  the  quality 
which  he  attributed  to  them  of  being  conductors  of  the  newly^is* 
covejred  influence:  in  1776  he  discontinued  their  use  altogetherti 
Findiog  his  discoveries  rather  undervalued  at  Vienna*  where  they 
had  been  ridiculed  by  Stoerck  and  Ingenhousz*  whom  ii\  luw 
Mesmer  denominated  ''  petty  experiment-maker  to  the  ladies  of 
the  coiurt»"  he  set  out  on  an  experimental  tour  through  Swabia 
and  Switzerland,  where  he  found  a  formidable  rival  in  Father 
John  Joseph  Gaasner,  already  celehiated  for  casting  out  devik, 
which  he  held  to  he  the  primary  cause  of  most  diseases.  Mea- 
tner,  however,. showed  much  of  that  tact  which  has  dislinguiihed 
his  followers  in  similar  difficulties,  and  in  place  of  queslioni^g 
ihe  truth  of  Father  Gassoer's  cures,  at  once  adopted  them  as 
facts,  and  declared  them  to  be  the  evident  results  of  the  gfeat 

Ioiwer  he  had  so  lately  discovered.*  He  succeeded  hinkself  in 
ealiag  an  ophthalaoua  and  a  gutta  serene,  with  due  certificates  of 
which  achievements  he  returned  to  Vienna.  Hece  he  undectoofc 
to.  cure  Mademoiselle  Paradis  of  blindness  and  convulsions*  and, 
after  osagnetising  her  for  some  time,  declared  her  perfectly  reco^- 
veced.  Bartb,  the  oculist,  went  to  see  her,  and  declared  her  blind 
aa  ever^i"  and  her  family  fpund  on  her  retuxn  home  thai  the  coo- 
vubiona  continued  as  before!  This  was  a  sad  mistake,  hut  Mesp 
mer,  whose  great  talent  was  unblushing  effiontery,  pronounced  it 
a  fake  report  got  up  to  injure  liis  fame,  and  asserted  that  the  §^l 
was  quite  well,  but  "  that  her  family  forced  her  to  imitate  conr 
vuifiions  and  feign  blindness,":}:  The  cool  impudence  of  this  was 
a  little  too  much,  and  Mesmer  inconsequence  found  it  conveaknt 

*  People  conscious  of  their  own  weaknesses,  sometimes  overlook  those  of  their  neigh- 
bourst  Mesmer  and  Lamter  vouched  ipr  the  truth  of  Gassner's  miracles;  DeieuaB 
believed  hi  thos^  of  Paris ;  the  patients  of  Meamer  testified  the  eliicacj  of  the  iocaiita- 
tiom  of  Cagliostro ;  Spurshcim  speaks  in  favour  of  Mjesioerism ',  Habnenian  declam 
that  none  but  a  madman  can  deny  it ;  Mr.  Gordon  tells  us  that  in  I8t3  guarantees  were 
exchanged  between  the  kingdom  of  Greece  and  the  knights  of  Malta  :  the  princrple  is 
common, — the  bundle  of  sticks. 

t  Gxlmm,  in  his  colertaining  "  Correspondance/'  mentions  tiie  subsequent  anival  of  / 

•ibii  tame  .damiiaelle  Paradis  at  Paris,  *<  ou  eSe  atonna  toat  le  monde  pac  la  rtunton  f 

singuiiere  d'un  grand  talent  d'ex^cution  sur  le  clavecin,  joint  d  ta  c6cU6kkfliuiM!iuJ* 

t  M^m.  sur  Is  d^averte,  &c.  p.  64. 
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to  leave  Viennt»  aftd  after  soniie  consideration  detarminad  tkat  hit 
next  appearance  should  be  at  Paris.  Here^  aa  M.  Virey  iDforaM 
U8»  he  commenced  modestly;  he  addressed  himself  to  the  savans 
and  physicians,  and  explained  to  them  his  system,  without  honN 
ever  making  any  converts;  be  then  sought  for  patients  andpre^ 
tended  to  have  made  some  cures,  but  as  he  did  not  attract  much 
attention*  he  published  his ''  Memoir  on  the  Discovery  of  Animal 
Magnetism,"  the  same  work  from  which  we  have  already  quotad* 
In  this  he  announces  twenty-seven  general  propositions,*  asserting 
not  only  the  exbience  of  a  magnetic  fluid  as  before  described, 
but  of  an  anti-magnetic,  which  was  so  powerful  in  the  bodies  of 
some  persons  that  their  very  presence  was  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  operation  of  the  magnetic  power  even  in  others.  The  utility 
of  this  new  power  is  quite  obvious^  as  it  afforded  him  a  ready 
means  of  accounting  for  the  failure  of  any  of  his  expariiaentai. 
He  now  addressed  himself  to  M.  le  Roi,  President  of  the  Aca<* 
d^mie  des  Sciences,  and  various  negociations  were  set  on  foot 
for  a  public  inquiry  into  his  system,  which  Meamer  always  ma- 
naged to  break  off  when  they  were  coming  to  any  thing  decisive. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  Deslon,  a  French  physician  of  aome 
eminence,  had  announced  himself  a  convert  and  joined  Mesraei^, 
in  the  practice  of  magnetism,  that  it  acquired  much  renown. 
Their  method  of  operating  was  as  follows. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  placed  a  vessel  of  an  oval  or  cirr 
cular  shape,  about  four  feet  in  diameter  and  one  deep.  In  this 
were  laid  a  number  of  bottles,  disposed  in  radii,  with  their  necks 
directed  outwards,  well  corked  and  filled  with  magnetised  water. 
Water  was  then  poured  into  the  vessel  so  as  to  cover  the  bottles, 
and  occasionally  pounded  glass  or  filings  of  iron  were  added  to 
the  water.  This  vessel  was  termed  the  baquet.  From  its  cower, 
which  was  pierced  with  many  holes,  isstied  long,  thin,,  moveable 
rods  of  iron,  which  could  be  applied  by  the  patients  to  the  affected 
part.  Besides,  to  the  ring  of  the  cover  was  attacked  a  cord 
which,  when  the  patients  were  seated  in  a  circle,  was  carried 
round  them  all  so  as  to  form  a  chain  of  connection;  a  second 
chain  was  formed  by  the  union  of  their  hands,  and  it  was  recood- 
mended  that  they  should  sit  so  close  as  that  those  adjoining 
should  touch  by  their  knees  and  feet,  which  was  supposed  won- 
derfully to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  magnetic  fluiiLt  In  ad- 
dition to  this  the  magnetists  went  round,  placed  themselves  tfs 

*  M^in.  s\ir  la  d^cooverte,  &c.  pp*74 — 83.  Colquhoan's  fntrodoclion>  pp.  55 — St. 

t  DicL  des  Sciences  BfMicairs.  Art.  Haga^lisne  Anitoal,  par  Virey.  This  uMt 
coBtaiDs  almost  everj  th'ioi:  ihat  could  be  said  on  tbe  stifa^jcct  up  to  tbe  period  at  wUioh 
it  was  written  (1B18).  It  presents  all  the  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  the  new 
doctrine,  slated  with  impsrtialjty  and  refuted  witli  reasou.  It  bw  becv  voch  ctvilled 
«t,  but  never  answered. 
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rapport  with  the  patients,  embraced  them  between  their  knees, 
and  gently  rubbed  them  down  along  the  course  of  the  nerves, 
using  gentle  pressure  over  different  regions  of  the  chest  and  ab* 
domen.  The  effect  of  such  treatment  on  delicate  women  might 
have  been  foretold,  but  it  was  not  left  to  work  alone. 

The  bouse  which  Mesmer  inhabited  was  delightfully  situated  ; 
his  rooms  spacious  and  sumptuously  furnished ;  stained  glass  and 
coloured  blinds  shed  a  dim,  religious  light ;  mirrors  gleamed  at 
intervals  along  the  walls;  a  mysterious  silence  was  preserved,  deli- 
cate perfumes  floated  in  the  air,  and  occasionally  the  melodious 
sounds  of  the  harmonica  or  the  voice  came  to  lend  their  aid  to  his 
magnetic  powers.  His  salom  became  the  daily  resort  of  all  that 
was  brilliant  and  spirituel  in  the  Parisian  fashionable  world. 
Ladies  of  rank  whom  indolence,  voluptuous  indulgence,  or  satiety 
of  pleasures,  had  filled  with  vapours  or  nervous  affections ;  men  of 
luxurious  habits,  enervated  by  enjoyment,  who  had  drained  sensu- 
ality of  all  that  it  could  offer,  and  gained  in  return  a  shattered  con* 
stitution  and  premature  old  age,  came  in  crowds  to  seek  after  the 
delightful  emotions  and  novel  sensations  which  this  mighty  magi- 
cian- was  said  to  dispense.  They  approached  with  imaginations 
heated  by  curiosity  and  desire ;  they  believed  because  they  were 
ignorant,  and  this  belief  was  all  that  was  required  for  the  action  of 
the  magnetic  charm.  The  women,  always  the  most  ardent  in  enthu- 
siasm, first  experienced  yawnings,  stretchings,  then  slight  nervous 
spasms,  and  finally,  crises  of  excitation,  according  as  the  assistant 
magnetisers  (jeuNCs  hommes  beaux  et  robustes  comme  des  lier^ 
cuUs)  multiplied  and  prolonged  the  soft  passes  or  attouchemais 
by  which  the  magnetic  influence  was  supposed  to  be  communi- 
cated. The  emotions  once  begun  were  soon  transmitted  to  the 
rest,  as  we  know  one  hysterical  female  if  affected  will  induce  an 
attack  in  all  otliers  similarly  predisposed  in  the  same  apartment. 
In  the  midst  of  this  strange  scene,  entered  Mesmer,  clothed  in  a 
long  flowing  robe  of  lilac-coloured  silk,  richly  embroidered  with 
golden  flowers,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  long  white  wand.  Ad- 
vancing with  an  air  of  authority  and  magic  gravity,  he  seemed  to 
govern  the  life  and  movements  of  the  individuals  in  crises. 
Women  panting  were  threatened  with  suffocation — they  must  be 
unlaced;  others  tore  the  walls,  or  rolled  themselves  on  the 
ground,  with  strong  spasms  in  the  throat,  and  occasionally  utter- 
ing loud  shrieks, — the  violence  of  the  crises  must  be  moderated. 
He  approached,  traced  over  their  bodies  certain  lines  with  his 
wand ;  they  became  instantly  calm,  acknowledged  his  power,  and 
felt  streams  of  cold  or  burning  vapours  through  their  entire 
frames  according  to  the  directions  in  which  he  waved  his  htind.''^ 

*  lb.  p.  478.  Rapport  des  Commissairea  charges  par  le  Roi  de  rexamen  du  Mag- 
a^tiime  AainiaL    ParU  1784^  pp.  3—6. 
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M^smer  now  was  in  a  fair  way ;  he  had  obtained  notoriety,  be 
was  the  subject  of  general  conversation ;  money,  which  he  eagerly 
coveted,  was  flowing  in  on  him,  and  he  was  even  offered  a  hand* 
some  pension  and  the  order  of  St.  Michel,  if  he  had  made  any 
real  discovery  in  medicine,  and  would  communicate  it  to  physi- 
cians nominated  by  the  king.  This  scrutiny  was  exactly  what 
Mesmer  most  dreaded;  accordingly,  in  place  of  accepting  the 
offer,  he  suddenly  affected  wonderful  magnanimity, — spoke  of  his 
disregard  of  money  compared  with  his  love  of  science,  his  phihtn- 
tbropy,  and  his  anxiety  to  have  his  great  discovery  acknowledged 
antd  patronized  by  government;  then,  breaking  off*  the  negocia- 
tion,  set  out  abruptly  for  Spa,  where  he  had  the  mortification  to 
hear  that  Deslon  had  succeeded  to  his  business,  and  all  his 
emoluments  at  Paris.  To  console  him  for  this  misfortune,  Ber- 
gasse,  one  of  his  patients,  proposed  opening  a  subscription  for 
100  shares  at  100  louis  each,  the  profits  of  which  should  be 
offered  to  him  on  condition  that  he  would  disclose  his  secret  to 
the  subscribers,  who  were  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  what 
use  they  pleased  of  it.  Mesmer  readily  embraced  the  proposal 
and  returned  to  Paris,  where  the  subscription  was  soon  filled ; 
and,  the  generosity  of  the  subscribers  exceeding  their  promises, 
he  received  no  less  a  sum  than  340,000  livres.*  Among  his 
pupils  were  La  Fayette,  d'£pr6menil  and  M.  Bergassc,  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  the  whole  plan. 

Numerous  writings  now  appeared  on  each  side.  M.  Conii 
de  Gebehn,  author  of  the  •*  Monde  Primitif,"  professed  him- 
self cured  by  magnetism,  became  one  of  its  most  enthusiastic 
supporters,  but  unfortunately  dying  soon  after,  revealed  to  a 
post-mortem  examination  that  his  kidneys  were  in  a  complete 
state  of  disorganization  of  long  standing,  and  that  therefore  the 
magnetic  cure  had  no  existence  but  in  his  imagination.  The 
papers  noticed  the  event  in  these  terms :  ^'  M.  Court  dc  Go- 
belin, auteur  du  Monde  Primitif,  vient  de  mourir,  gu6ri  par  le 
magnetismc  animal.^t  About  the  same  time  also,  Berthollet,  the 
celebrated  chemist,  who  had  gone  so  far  as  to  become  one  of 
Mesmer's  pupils,  announced  in  a  pithy  little  advertisement  that 
the  whole  was  a  piece  of  quackery,  and  it  is  said  even  went  so  far 
as  to  threaten  his  master  with  a  caning  for  having  imposed  on 
him.  But  it  was  at  length  determined  that  a  serious  examination 
should  take  place,  the  king  directed  the  attention  of  the  Academic 
des  Sciences  to  the  subject,  and  a  committee  of  investigation 


*  Biographic  UniTerselle,  torn,  xxviii.  p.  413.     Art.  Mcsincr 
t  Du  Magu^ttsmc  Ammal  en  Fraoce,  par  Bertrand.    Paris,  1826. 
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wu  tptpojnte4»*  of  which  Bailly,  Frmnklin*  Liivoitier,  nad  odwrs, 
were  members.  Mesmer  at  once  perceived  bis  danger,  refused 
all  commiuiication  with  the  commissiooerft*  and  absented  himself 
fircMii  the  inquiry*  His  presence,  bowevery  was  not  requir^. 
M*  Deslon,  who  bad  long  assisted  in  bis  practice,  known  bis 
theory,  and  produced  the  same  effects*  was  either  more  sincere  or 
nore  silly  than*  bis  master.  He  laid  open  to  the  commissioners 
all  the  proceedings*  displayed  all  his  varieties  of  convulsions,  crises 
and  cures*  and  enabled  them  to  convince  themselves  and  every 
rational  person  that  Mesmer  was  a  bold  charlatan,  and  Deslon  a 
clever  dupe.f  Their  report,  which  presents  one  of  the  moat 
beautiful  examples  of  judicious  experiment  and  clear  logical  de- 
duction* has  been  so  often  reprinted*  and  so  generally  quoted*  that 
it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  do  more  than  repeat  its  conclusions* 

It  shows  that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  univeisid 
fluid  or  magnetic  power  except  from  its  effects  on  human  bodiea: 
that  those  effects  can  be  produced  without  passes  or  other  mag*- 
tietic  manipulations ;  that  those  manipulations,  alone*  are  insuffi- 
cient to  produce  the  effects*  if  employed  without  the  patient's 
knowledge ;  that  therefore  imaginatiam  will,  and  animal  mag«- 
netism  will  not,  account  for  the  results  produced* 

The  commissioners  also  notice  the  effect  of  the  aUouchemeus 
in  sensitive  patients,  and  of  kniiaiioH  in  inducing  many  crises  to 
follow  the  appearance  of  the  first.  Their  concluding  observation 
is  grave  and  judicious.  *'  Le  magn6tisme  n'aura  pas  6tk  tout-4- 
£ait  inutile  k  U  philosopbie  qui  la  condanne;  cVst  no  fait  de  plus 
4  consigner  dans  Tbistoire  dies  erreurs  de  I'esprit  humain*  et  une 
grande  experience  sur  le  pouvoir  de  rimagination.^:t; 

We  have  new  done  with  Mesmer :  this  report  annihilaled  bim. 
He  retired  to  his  own  country  to  enjoy  his  ilUgotten  booty,  and 
his  syste^m  took  shelter  at  Busancy  with  M.  de  Puys^gur. 

By  bim  somnambulism  was  discovered  and  added  to  the  system. 

M.  P^t4tin*  of  Lyons,  found  that  cataleptic  patients*  whom  he 
considered  as  in  a  state  of  natural  somnambulbm,  could  read  a 
book,  or  taste  bon-bons,  if  laid  on  their  epigastrium.  Of  this 
fact*  which  he  called  the  transport  of  the  senses*  be  has  mnde  a 
present  to  the  science.  The  faculty  of  inspecting  the  state  of 
one  s  own  inside*  or  of  doing  the  same  favour  to  another,  together 
with  that  of  foretelling  future  events*  and  describing  the  lermina- 

*  Aoother  commtUee  wos  appotnted  at  the  Bame  tiine  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
Medicine;  as  their  report  agreed  with  that  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Aca- 
d^mie,  it  u  onueceMary  we  sliould  furtlicr  allude  to  it. 

t  It  is  a  reflexion  of  Cabanis,  "  qa'il  est  dcs  erreurs  dont  les  horomes  d'esprit  soiit 
seols  sasceptibles.'' 

^  M^moirea  de  I'Acadi^iiue  des  Sciences,  &c.  t784»  p.  Id* 
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tion  ot  the  disease,  musty  we  believe,  rack  amongst  M.  de  Ptiys^- 
gur's  discoveries. 

But  the  Revolution  came,  and  men  bad  no  tinne  to  regard  these 
puerile  absurdities.  Animal  nagnetisn  leturaed  to  its  native 
soil,  Germany,  where  it  has  since  continued  to  thrive.*  Some 
few  exhibitions  of  the  kind  abo  occurred  in  England.  Ike 
Loutberbourgy  the  painter,  fancied  hiaaself  commissioned  to  cure 
diseases,  which  he  did  by  the  touch,  much  after  the  manner  of 
Greatrakes.  An  account  of  bis  miracles  was  poblisbed  in  1789# 
nnd^r  this  title,'*  A  List  of  new  Cures  performed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
de  Lontherbourg,  of  Hammersmith  Terrace,  without  medicine. 
By  a  Lover  of  the  Lamb  of  God.  Dedicated  to  bis  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury."  This  ''  lover  of  die  bmb  of  God" 
was,  we  understand,  an  ill-favoured  woman  called  Mary  Pratt ; — 
those  who  are  anxious  about  her  work  will  find  it  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Perkins's  metallic  tractors  made  their  appearance  here  about 
the  year  l79B.t  They  belong  rather  to  mineral  than  aninsal 
magnetism.  However,  they  received  their  coup^de*grace  ffom 
Dr.  Haygarth,who  made  himself  some  very  neat  wooden  tractors, 
which,  being  painted  to  resembfe  the  metallic,  performed  exactly 
the  same  cures,  of  which  he  published  a  full  account  in  bis  work 
called  **  Of  the  Imagination,  as  a  Cause  and  Cure  of  Disorders,  ex- 
emplified by  fictitious  Tractors,''  Bath,  1800.  Since  that  time, 
£ngland  has  been  free  from  any  attempt  to  revive  the  subject  up 
to  the  recent  publication  and  translation  of  the  French  report. 
In  France  it  maintained  a  dubious  sort  of  existence  under  the 
auspices  of  M.  de  Puys^gur^  who,  being  of  a  charitable  disposi- 
tion, and  feeding  as  well  as  magnetising  his  patients,  was  always 
sure  to  have  them  in  sufficient  numbers.  To  operate  on  each 
individual  would  *have  been  rather  tedious  and  troublesome,  so  he 
ordered  these  matters  better  by  magnetising  an  oid  elm*tree  in 
the  market- place,  from  the  branches  of  which  he  hung  a  number 


*  Our  limits  prevent  u»  from  noticing  more  foll^  the  progress  of  the  science  in 
German^'.  Compelled  to  choose,  we  have  preferred  following  the  French  scliool,  as 
t^ir  experiments  have  been  more  recent,  and  the  lesujts  are  autbeoticated  by  tlie  report 
ft(  a  commUtee  expwssly  appoluted  to  observe  tbeoL.  If  these  results  fail  tii  estahliafaipg 
facts  or  theories,  it  can  neither  be  attributed  to  want  of  time,  the  committee  having 
continued  their  investigations  for  nearlj  six  years,  nor  to  wrant  of  skill  in  the  operators, 
who  inchidad  the  fint  mag&etiata  ia  Pant. 

t  An  accoual  of  th^r  effects  was.  poblial)^  in  1799>  conifining  '*  the  Exp^rin^nla 
of  sorg^ns  Herholdt  and  Rafn,  of  the  Rojal  Academy  of  Sciences,  Copenhageo," 
together  with  **  Reports  of  150  Additional  Cases  in  £ngland,  by  Benjamin  Douglas 
Ptekins  of  Leicesler  Sqnaie."  Tbe  object  of  tbia  work  mny  be  readily  understood 
from  the  following  little  note.  p.  3!S:— 

"  Ifl  obs4inj|fe  caaes  1^  tnctors  sboold  be  eoj^pyed  at  least  tbfee  tijues  a  day,  but 
this  cainiot  be  accomplished  in  an  hospiiMil  unleas  it  pouessea  man^  seUof  the  traetorst" 

Perkins  had  a  patent  for  the  tractorsi  and  so|4  thpnn  ^  i^ie  ^(vaea^  tH^  pwr« 
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of  ropes  to  serve  as  conductors  of  the  fluid.  A  gentleman  who 
went  down  from  Paris  to  witness  this  exhibition,  found  more  than 
a  liundred  and  fifty  people  assembled  round  the  tree  in  different 
states  of  excitement ;  none  of  them,  however,  ventured  to  fall 
into  a  crisis,  until  one  had  gone  up  to  the  chateau  to  ask  leave, 
and  came  back  with  a  fresh  charge  of  the  fluid,  which  soon  pro- 
duced a  general  commotion.  The  population  of  the  neighbour- 
hood was  found  to  be  more  improved  by  these  assemblages  than 
the  health  or  morality  of  its  inhabitants.* 

The  proceedings  of  magnetism  had  been  much  simplified ;  ba- 
quets  and  wands  and  strong  pressure  on  difierent  parts  had  been 
relinquished,  and  with  those  died  away,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
violent  crises  and  strong  convulsive  attacks  which  were  conse- 
quent on  their  use.  A  mode  of  operating  more  dreamy — more 
purely  addressed  to  the  imagination — had  been  adopted,  and  with 
the  change  in  mode  came  a  change  in  results — somnambulism  was 
developed.  As  if  to  prove  beyond  doubt  its  direct  dependance 
on  the  imagination,  the  Abb6  Faria  found  a  still  simpler  method 
of  producing  it.  He  placed  the  patient  on  a  sofa,  begging  him 
to  close  his  eyes  and  collect  himself,  then,  all  at  once,  he  pro- 
nounced, in  a  strong  commanding  voice,  the  word ''  Dormez:'*  the 
efiect  was  generally  a  slight  convulsion  through  the  body  of  the 
patient,  heat,  transpiration,  and  even  sometimes  somnambulism. 
If  the  first  attempt  did  not  succeed,  he  submitted  the  patient  to  a 
second,  a  third,  and  even  a  fourth ;  after  which  he  declared  him 
incapable  of  being  acted  on.f 

Little  more  remains  to  be  told  of  its  history.  In  1813  M.  De- 
leuze  published  his  Hutoire  critique  du  Magnilisme  Ammai, 
which,  afiecting  a  grave,  philosophic  tone,  deprived  the  matter  of 
the  only  merit  it  ever  had — that  of  being  amusing.  Some  pe- 
riodicals devoted  to  the  subject  appeared,  but  their  existence  was 
almost  ephemeral.  There  were  in  succession  the  Annates  du 
Magnatisme  Aftimal,  the  Bibliothique  dti  Magtiaiistne  Animal^ 
and  last  of  all  L'Hennis,  Journal  du  Magatisme  Animal,  edited 
by  two  ladies  (M me.  Levi  and  Mmc.  Fouchard),  which  finally 
expired  with  the  year  1 829, 

M.  Dupotet,  in  18^6,  published  his  Experiences  sur  le  Mag. 
An,;  in  the  same  year  appeared  M.  Bertrand's  w6rk,  with  this 
singular  annunciation,  **  Je  crois  aux  phenomines  du  somnam- 
bulisme,  et  j'6cris  ce  livre  pour  prouverquele  magnatisme  est  une 
pure  chim^re."  M.  Rostan  wrote  an  article  in  its  favour  in  the 
Nouveau  Dictionnaire  de  Medecine,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
strength  and  the  generality  of  its  assertions.     M.  Georget  in*> 

• 

*  "  Lettrc  a  rintendant  de  Soisions,"  published  by  M.  Montdgte  in  hb  '*  Rccucil 
des  pieces  importontes/*  pp.*S8 — 32.  Paris^  1812. 
t  Bertrand,  Da  Magnet.  An.  p.  347. 
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serted  a  chapter  on  the  subject  in  his  Phynologie  du  Systime 
Nerveux,  evincing  an  equal  dislike  to  detail.  This  young  writer 
was  possessed  of  a  most  brilliant  imagination,  but  died  before  he 
attained  any  maturity  of  judgment.  He  was  first  a  materialist, 
then  a  magn^tist;  he  wrote  a  Traite  de  la  FoUe,  which  was  much 
praised ;  yet  perhaps  the  nature  of  the  subject,  compared  with 
the  author's  career,  may  suggest  to  some  of  our  readers  Byron's 
unlucky  lines — 

*'  That  all  who  view  the  idiot  in  his  glory, 
Conceive  the  bard  the  hero  of  the  story." 

The  last  act  of  the  magnetic  drama  was  the  obtaining  from  the 
Acadimie  Royale  de  Mtdecine  a  committee  to  inquire  into  new 
proofs,  which  it  was  asserted  could  be  advanced.  The  nomina- 
tion of  the  committee  took  place  February  28,  1826,  and  its  re- 
port was  read  June  21,  1831. 

The  members  who  originally  composed  it  were  MM.  Bourdois> 
Double,  Itard,  Gueneau  de  Mussy,  Guersent,  Fouquier,  Laennec, 
Leroux,  Magendie^  Marc,  and  Thillaye.  Of  these  MM.  Ma- 
gendie  and  Double  declined  acting;  Laennec  resigned  from  ill 
health,  and  was  succeeded  by  M.  Husson,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  drawing  up  the  present  Report.* 

The  proceedings  of  this  committee,  involving  an  experimental 
inquiry  into  the  new  proofs  of  animal  magnetism,  will  more  pro- 
perly come  under  our  second  head,  to  which  we  now  proceed. 

II.  Examination  of  proofs. 

At  our  first  step  in  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  are  met  by  the 
fact,  that  a  great  number  of  persons,  witnesses  of  magnetic  expe- 
riments, have  declared  their  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  magnetic 
power.  We  naturally  inquire,  then,  by  what  means  this  belief 
has  been  arrived  at^  and  how  we  may  attain  the  same  conviction?' 
The  answer  shall  be  from  the  pen  of  M.  Deleuze,  '^the  Nestor 
of  Animal  Magnetism/'  as  we  find  him  denominated  in  the 
Uermis. 

*'  The  only  real  and  solid  conviction  is  that  which  results  from  our 
own  experience.  The  way,  then,  to  be  convinced  of  the  existence  of 
Animal  Magnetism  is  to  magnetise !  f 

'^  The  exercise  of  magnetism  requires^ 

''  An  active  desire  to  do  good. 
■    "  A  firm  belief  in  its  power. 

*  Mr.  Colquhoaii,  in  tJie  title-page  of,  and  thruughout  his  translation  of  this  Report, 
has  made  a  serious  mistake  in  staling  it  that  of"  the  Committee  of  the  Medical  Section 
of  the  Frencli  ]lo3'aI  Academy  of  Sciences.*'  The  "  Academic  Royale  dc  M^e cine  '* 
is  quite  unconnected  with  the  "  Academic  des  Sciences  ;*'  it  may  be  considered  the 
successor  of  the  old  "  Soci£t6  Royale  de  M^lecine  ;*'  the  new  designation  only  dates 
from  latO. 

f  Hist.  Crit.  do  M«g«  An*,  vol.  i.  p;  53. 
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**  An  €Dllfe  ouuAdviHit  In  eihployibg  it* 

"  The  dMtre  depends  on  yonneld  The  Mief  yon  httive  iM  yet, '  tmM 
yvm%  poiiTeK  mettre  votre  4me  dan$  Vitei  oi^  eUe  Mrmi  si  volM  croyM.'  U 
is  sufficient  to  repel  all  doubts»  desire  suocessi  and  act  with  aiinplicity 
and  attention.* 

"  Forget  for  a  time  all  your  knowledge  of  physics  and  metaphysics ; 
remove  mm  your  mind  all  objections  that  may  occur.f 

''  Imagine  that  it  is  in  your  power  to  take  the  malady  in  yoili*  haUd 
and  throw  it  to  one  side,  j; 

"  Allow  your  patients  at  the  same  tStne  to  use  proper  remedies.§ 

'*  Never  magnetise  before  inqiiisttlve  penttnis."|| 

But  we  were  tiear  omitting  the  best  of  all. — 

"  Do  not  reason  for  six  weeks  (^er  you  Aat«e  commenced  tke  stndyi,^^ 

Reiilly  M.  Deteuze  is  very  modest:  he  only  asks  a  man  to  resigti 
his  reason,  imagine  an  absurdity,  forget  his  knowledge,  com- 
mence with  credulity,  and  then  promises  him  that  he  shall  end 
with  belief. 

M.  DeleUze  may  be  the  ^  Nestor  of  Attimal  Magnetism,'*  but 
he  is  undoubtedly  the  Thersites  of  common  sense.  And  is  it  not 
an  almost  irresistible  argument,  i  priori,  against  the  whole  sys- 
tehi,  that  such  preliminaries  to  its  reception  are  declared  ueces- 
sary  by  one  universally  cried  Up  as  its  sagest  and  most  phiFosophic 
defender? 

Perhaps  there  are  some  men  who  consider  that  the  sacrifice  ot 
their  reason  would  be  repaid  by  a  belief  in  Animal  Magnetisiu  s 
certainly  there  are  others  who  will  think  with  us,  that  "  le  jeu  ne 
vaut  pas  la  chandelle."  For  the  former  a  royal  road  to  fiiith  ties 
open  by  following  M.  DeIeUze*s  directions;  for  die  latter^  we 
proceed  to  inquire  whether  any  hopes  remain  in  the  new  eJkperi* 
ments  made  to  force  conviction  upon  every  mind. 

And,  let  it  be  remarked^  these  experiments  have  been  made 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 

The  committee  were  patient,  attentive,  and  so  far  Aotn  being 
prejudiced  against  the  system,  that  vve  shall  ishoW  them  to  hate 
admitted  some  of  its  conclusions  on  most  inadequate  proofs. 

Their  sittings  lasted  upwards  of  five  years,  during  which  time  it 
Mras  publicly  knoUm  that  experiihents  were  being  made,  ahd  at- 
tention was  paid  by  the  committee  to  every  proposal  coming  frodi 
the  magnetist8,even  when  involving  the  most  rid iculoud  absurdities, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  woman  under  the  care  of  M.  Chapelain, 
mentioned  at  page  141  of  the  Report.** 


*  Hift  Crit.  du  Mig.  An.,  vol.  i.  p.  58.  f  lb.  p«  69*  t  lb.  p*  59. 

f  lb.  p.  60.  R  lb.  p.  60.  f  lb.  p.  57. 

**  Ai  the  Acod^naie  decltned  publishing  M.  Httssoa's  <*  lUpport,"  of  which  ooly  a 
few  copies  for  the  use  of  Uie  members  were  struck  off,  we  make  our  references  to 
Mr.  Colquhoun's  translatioD,  which  done  cait  he  accelBlhle  H  ow  tsstUrS* 
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Tht  magtielic  opentions  were  conducted  by  MM.  &  vmoaij^ 
Dttpotet,  Chftpelain^  and  others,  whose  skill  no  one  will  think  of 
disputing. 

AH  effects,  therefore,  claimed  for  Animal  Magnetism  by  its 
partisans^  beyond  those  which  they  attempted  to  demonstrate  on 
this  occasion,  we  leave  as  unworthy  of  notice.  If  they  exclaim 
against  this,  our  reply  is — why  have  you  not  shown  them  i 

The  committee  was  appointed  at  the  instance  of  M.  FoissflC| 
a  young  physician  and  magnetist,  who,  tired  of  obscurity,  had  de- 
termined to  attract  attention  to  his  proceedings.  In  order  to  this, 
he  wrote  to  the  Academic,  reminding  them  that,  since  the  formal 
condemnation  of  his  art  by  the  Report  of  1 784,  a  new  fact  had 
been  discovered,  somnambulism,  of  the  extraordinary  nature  of 
which  he  declared  himself  able  to  afford  them  proof  through 
means  of  a  female  patient,  then  under  his  care*  His  account  of 
what  she,  in  common  with  other  somnambulists,  could  do^  is  so 
extraordinary,  that  we  copy  the  part  of  bis  letter  referring  to  this, 
which,  strange  to  say,  is  neither  given  in  the  Report  nor  in 
Mr.  Colquhoun's  introductory  matter. 

'*  SomDatnbulifits,''  he  as^ertSj  ''  by  laying  the  hand  saccessively  on  the 
head,  the  chest,  and  the  abdomen  of  a  stranger,  iminediately  discover  his 
maladies,  vrith  the  pains  and  different  alterations  thereby  occaswned )  they 
indicate  besides  whether  the  cure  is  possible,  easy  or  difficult,  near  or  re- 
mote, and  what  means  should  be  employed  to  attain  this  result  by  the 
readiest  and  surest  way.  In  this  examination  they  never  depart  from 
the  avowed  principles  of  sound  medicine.  I  go  farther,  leurs  impiration$ 
tienneni  du  genie  qm  animait  Hippocraie  ** ! 

He  then  invites  the  Academic  to  go  into  any  hospital  and 
choose  persons  affected  with  any  disease,  acute  or  chronic,  simple 
or  complex,  and  offers  to  guarantee  that  in  all  cases  his  somnam- 
bulists would  discover  the  disease  witli  certainty,  and  treat  it  with 
propriety.  "  Les  somnambules,  fen  repondSf  feront  briller  leur 
sagacity  en  raison  des  difficult^s.' 

That  the  Acad6mie  should  have  taken  any  notice  of  such  glar<« 
iog  absurdities  is  to  us  the  source  of  much  wonder ;  we  should  as 
soon  have  expected  our  College  of  Physicians  to  attend  to  the 
vapourings  of  St.  John  Long,  or  the  paid-for  certificates  of  some 
man  with  a  cholera  specific.  The  Acadeniie,  however,  did  appoint 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  M.  Foissac's  assertions {  before  this 
committee  M.  Foissac  produced  his  somnambulist;  and  by  this 
committee  we  find  it  reported  that  the  somnambulist  failed  in  ex* 
hibiting  any  one  of  the  phenomena  which  M.  Foissac  had  pledged 
himself  to  produce  !*    We  do  not  wish  to  impute  bad  faith  to  M. 


i^tmmr*^ 


*  Report,  p.  111. 
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Foissac,  but  shall  admit  the  more  courteous  explanation  that  his 
judgment^  if  ever  he  had  any,  was  completely  overpowered  by  bis 
enthusiasm  and  imagination :  this^  however,  is  a  sufficient  evidence 
with  what  caution  we  should  receive  even  the  most  positive  as- 
sertions of  magnetic  experiment*makers,  unless  supported  by  the 
testimony  of  impartial  witnesses. 

And  here  is  the  first  proof  that  the  committee  were  prejudiced 
rather  in  favour  of,  than  against,  magnetism.  In  place  of  calling 
on  M.  Foissac  to  fulfil  his  promise,  or  at  once  closing  the  session 
and  reporting  that  he  had  failed  in  performing  what  he  had  undei^ 
taken,  they  set  about  framing  excuses  for  his  failure,  saying  that 
"  they  were  inexperienced,  distrustful,  and  perhaps  impatient. 
What!  we  knew  indeed  that  the  magnetist  should  be  experienced, 
and,  according  to  M.  Deleuze,  credulous ;  but  are  those  qualifica- 
tions also  necessary  in  a  witness  or  observer?  We  must  hence* 
forth  be  careful  what  we  receive  from  men  who  supposed  that  a 
miracle  was  not  wrought,  '^  because  of  their  unbelief." 

The  committee  next  commenced  hunting  after  proofs  in  hos- 
pitals, in  the  houses  of  the  patients  of  magnetisers,  in  the  houses 
of'  the  magnetisers  themselves.  Thus,  '^  M.  de  Geslin  wrote  to 
inform  the  committee  that  he  had  at  his  disposal  a  somnambu- 
list. Mile/  Couturier,  residing  in  the  same  house  with  himself," 
(p.  139);  '*  M.  Chapelain  informed  the  committee  that  a  woman 
of  twenty-four  years  of  age  residing  in  his  house,"  8tc.  (p.  141); 
"  M.  Dupotet  presented  to  the  committee  M.  Petit,  an  old 
patient,"  (p.  144);  he  also  produced  Mile.  Sanson,  whom  he  had 
magnetised  six  years  before,  (p.  147)*  The  evident  facility  of 
collusion  thus  afforded  could  not  escape  even  the  obtuse  percep- 
tions of  the  committee,  and  they  hasten  to  assure  us  that  they  had 
taken  measures  to  guard  against  all  connivance,^'  unless  it  can  be 
supposed  that  a  man  of  honesty  and  integrity,  as  we  have  always 
found  M.  Foissac,  could  enter  into  a  conspiracy  with  another, 
devoid  of  education  and  knowledge,  to  deceive  us.*  We  con- 
fess that  we  could  never  entertain  an  idea  so  injurious  to  the  one 
or  the  other;  and  we  must  render  the  same  justice  to  MM.  Du- 
potet and  Chapelain,  of  whom  we  have  repeatedly  had  occasion 
to  speak  in  this  Report. "f 

Was  there  ever  a  sentence  so  truly  absurd?  They  guarded 
themselves  against  all  collusion  "  unless"  that  which  might  take 
place  between  the  magnetiser  and  his  patient,  the  only  collusion 
in  short  which  could  occur;  here  they  trusted  themselves  to  the 


*  Rapport,  p.  58.    Wc  do  not  quote  Mr.  ColqohouD's  translation  here,  because  we 
do  not  think  "  a  moins  que"  well  rendered  by  "  even  if.** 


t  Report,  p.  176. 
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honour*  and  faith  of  the  magnetiser,  of  whom  ''  they  could  enter- 
tain no  unworthy  suspicions/'  But  to  show  that  they  had  not 
only  suspicions,  but  certainty,  they  state  as  their  twelfth  conclu- 
sion»  "  That  somnambulism  itself  may  be  feigned  and  furnish  to 
quackery  the  means  of  deception/'*  and  in  support  of  this  conclu- 
sion,  they  refer  to  three  cases,  which  we  find  classed  together, 
pp.  137 — 141,  one  operated  on  by  M.  de  Geslin,  one  by  M. 
Dupotet  and  one  by  M.  Chapelain,  between  which  gentlemen  and 
their  patients  we  therefore  suppose  the  "  quackery"  and  "  decep- 
tion" may  be  fairly  divided.  From  such  a  committee  what  was  not 
to  be  expected !  lliey  had  truly  a  ''  robuste  foi/'  as  M.  Dubois 
happily  terms  it,  and  their  reasoning  was  as  clumsy  as  their  cre- 
dulity was  gross.  The  first  instance  we  have  of  this  is  in  their 
classification  of  cases,  made,  as  they  inform  us,  **  according  to  the 
more  or  less  conspicuous  degree  of  the  magnetic  action  recognised 
in  each." 

Only  look  at  the  classes  said  to  be  formed  on  this  principle. 

"  I.  Magnetism  has  no  effect  upon  persons  in  a  state  of  sound  health, 
nor  upon  some  diseased  persons. 

'^  II.  In  others,  its  effects  are  slight. 

'*  IIL  These  efiects  are  sometimes  produced  by  emnri,  by  monotony, 
by  the  imagination. 

"  IV.  We  have  seen  them  developed  independently  of  these  last  causes, 
most  probably  as  the  effect  of  magnetism  alone."f 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  first  class,  we  beg  to  ask,  whether 
"  magnetic  action"  is  "  more  or  less  conspicuous*'  where  **  mag- 
netism produces  no  efiects?" 

With  respect  to  the  second,  is  it  not  asserted,  (Conclus.  7.  p. 
193,)  that  what  are  here  termed  *'  slight  magnetic  efiects,"  cannot 
be  attributed  to  magnetism  alone,  but  may  be  explained  without 
the  intervention  of  a  particular  agentT* 

The  third  speaks  of  magnetic  effects  produced  by  ennui,  mono- 
tony or  imagination !  This  sets  all  our  ideas  of  causation  at  de- 
fiance. The  fourth  class  includes  magnetic  effects  produced  by  a 
magnetic  power,  and  as  this  is  at  least  intelligible  and  involves  the 
existence  of  such  a  thing  as  a  magnetic  power — the  very  point  at 
which  we  want  to  arrive — our  future  notice  must  be  confined  to 
this  class. 

The  two  first  cases  in  which,  as  the  committee  declare, ''  it 
would  have  been  difficult  not  to  admit  magnetism  as  the  cause  of 
the  phenomena/'  are  the  following; — 

"  A  child  of  twenty-eight  months,  subject,  like  its  father,  of  whom 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in  the  sequel,  to  attacks  of  epilepsy,  was 

*  Report,  p.  194.  t  lb.  p.  ISO. 
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flwgwtiicd  in  the  house  of  M.  Booi4o|«»  hy  M.  EokMc,  n^wo-lke  M 
of  Ckifib^,  1827.  ALinoet  unnecliRteiy  after  the  ccMW»wrfi»e»t  of  tte 
irealnieDt,  the  child  rubbed  its  eyes,  bent  its  bead  to  one  side«  supported 
ft  iipoo  joae  of  tbe  cudjiioos  of  the  sofa  where  we  had  placed  it»  yawned^ 
j^ppeai:ed  agitated^  scratched  its  head  and  its  ears^  seemed  to  contend 
ajgainst  tbe  approach  of  sleep^  and  soon  rose,  if  we  may  be  allowed  tbe 
expression,  grumbling.  We  magnetised  it  again ;  but  as  there  appeared, 
this  time,  no  symptom  of  drowsiness,  we  terminated  the  experiment. 

**  There  occurred  to  us  a  similar  case  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  lad,  eighteeo 
years  of  age,  who  had  long  been  subject  to  very  frequent  attm:ks  «f 
epilepsy,  and  upon  whom  M.  Itard  wished  to  try  the  effects  of  BUigDetisBu 
This  young  man  was  magnetised  fifteen  tipMS  by  M.  Foisasie.  We  aeed 
seacociy  say  here  thait  the  epjJcptic  attaeks  w^ere  ea^tiMly  susjpfifvled  dwri^g 
Ihis  sittiiigSi  and  that  they  did  not  return  nntil  weight  months  afterwards; 
i^  jciriyBmst.amce  i^iprecedented  ji^  the  history  of  his  disease ;  bi^t  we  shall 
^hsprye  ,that  t^e  appreciable  ph^omena  exhibited  by  this  young  man 
during  the  treatment  were  a  heaviness  of  the  eyelids,  a  general  numbness, 
a  desire  to  sleep^  and  sometimes  vertigo" — pp.  130,  131. 

0§  tb/ese  ic^ses  jthe  fiou^mtJbsfi  reason  thu» — 

'^  These  cases  appeared  to  your  committee  to  be  altogctfier  w^art^y  af 
remark.  The  two  individuals  wlu>  formed  the  subject  of  tbeiis> — the 
one  a  cUd  of  twenty-eight  months,  the  other  a  diB/iif  afid  dumb  lad, — 
were  ignorant  of  what  was  done  to  them.  Tbe  one,  indeed,  v^s  ogi  in 
«  state  capaUe  of  knowing  it  $  and  the  other  never  had  tbs  ^gbtest  idea 
of  magnetism.  Both,  however,  sreise  sensible  of  its  indneace  9  and  most 
perlainly  it  is  io^xissible;  in  either  case,  to  attribute  this  sepsibility  to  the 
iji^^inatiop." — p..  1.32. 

Now  that  a  child  of  twenty-eight  months  old  had  not  much 
imagination  we  admit;  but  that  he  experienced  any  effects  which 
evinced  a  magnetic  power  we  distinctly  deny,  and  wonder  that 
any  man  in  his  senses  can  be  found  to  assert.  A  poor  little  child 
is  brought  in,  laid  on  the  cushion  of  a  sofa,  surrounded  by  grawip- 
looktng  men  in  black,  one  of  whom  waves  his  hands  in  a  myate- 
rious  way  before  its  face;  and  what  does  tlie  poor  little  child? 
It  rubs  its  eyies,  yawns,  scratches  its  ksad  and  ears,  grumbles  nud 
runs  away.  And  this  ia  magnetism!  Ha — w^  ahofved  before 
that  Greatrakes  failed  in  curing  children  by  his  touch,  the  Rjsport 
of  1784  noticed  the  same  fact  respecting  M.  Desion*s  inaoipiiU- 
tions,  and  M.  Foissac  seems  not  to  have  been  slow  in  apprepiaUAg 
f;his  tru^  and  discovering  ^hat  chiUren  would  do  but  little  credit 
to  bis  magnetic  powers,  as  this  is  the  only  ope  yfe  fifid  pperafced 
on  during  the  whole  session  of  the  coQimittee, 

But  the  assertion  "  that  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  aqy  of  the 
e^ep^s  to  in^agifiation  in  the  lad,  because  he  was  deaf  and  dumb," 
is  to  us  a  most  startling  absurdity.  Is  it  meant  to  be  asserted 
that  because  ^c  ^^s  deaf  and  dumb,  therefore  he  could  not  see  M. 
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Poimc't  MMMiNilaitkfiis;  <ir  4i«C  «aehig  fhen  ke  Iwd  no  « 
tbn  mi  ^ick  tkey  couM  wsif  We  mAy  il#  wiC  kncm*  whwli  ^ 
tke  a§9ei«ioM  ^oiiU  be  most  ridicvioMy  paftieulnAy  ^itm  mib 
remember  that  M.  Itaixl,  o«e  of  the  •oommittee,  vnts  jktfsiemk  to 
a  deaf  and  dumb  HMtitution,  where  be  coiiM  not  fail  to  kmpt  howly 
proofs  that  the  ^'  poetic  sense"  iras  by  no  means  wamting  in  them. 
We  have  oursekes  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  mill  an 
eagraver  who,  though  deaf  and  dnwb»  has  never  been  nocnsMt  of 
any  lack  of  iaiagiaation,  and  we  doubt  not  that  several  of  onr 
roadera  in  mitiog  Windsor  Castle  have  had  pointod  out  to  tiiMn 
a  picture  painted  by  a  deaf-and-dumb  artist. 

The  obaervation  ''  toe  fteed  9oarcefy  ssy  kere  $kmt  the  epileptic 
fits  were  entirely  suspended  daring  tlie  sittings,  a«id  that  ^ey  4Ui 
not  return  until  eight  months  at^rwards/'  is  to  ns  eqnaHy  oiMi- 
teUigibie.  The  obvious  insinuation  is  that  such  was  an  nniforai 
residt  of  magnetic  power.  To  refute  this  we  merely  refer  to  their 
own  report  of  the  case  of  Pierre  Casot. 

So  much  for  the  cases  that  were  to  prove  the  existeooe  of  a 
magnetic  power.  Now  for  those  that  are  to  present  ns  with  ^  fhe 
first  appearance  of  somnambalism,  and  the  first  traces  of  the  ex- 
presnoB  of  a  commencement  of  intelligence/'* 

They  are  five  in  nnmber  and  fortunately  will  bear  abbreviation. 
Mile.  Deiapkoe  was  magnetised  by  M.  Foissac,  and  fell  asleep 
at  the  end  of  eight  minutes.  At  the  second  sitting  tkie  answered 
by  aflinnative  and  negative  motions  of  the  head.  At  the  third  she 
gave  as  to  understand  that  in  two  days  she  would  speak  and  point 
out  the  nature  and  seat  of  her  complaint.  She  was  magnetised 
fonr  times  after,  and  never  <mce  ipofte.t 

B^>tiste  Chamet  was  magnetised  by  M.  Dupotet.and  fell  asleep 
at  the  end  of  eight  minutes.  Ashe  seemed  to  sufiier  pain,  he  was 
asked  what  ailed  him,  when  he  pointed  with  his  hand  to  his  breast. 
He  was  again  asked  what  part  that  was»  and  replied  his  tiver^ 

Mile.  Martineau  magnetised  by  M.  Dupotet.  In  her  sleep  she 
said  she  did  not  see  the  persons  present,  but  that  she  heard  them. 
No  one  was  speaking  at  the  time.  She  said  she  would  not  recover 
until  she  was  purged  with  manna  and  English  pills ; — she  got  no 
manna  but  had  some  pills  of  crumb  of  bread,  which  operated  very 
well.  She  said  she  should  awake  after  five  or  ten  minutes  sleep; 
and  did  not  awake  for  sixteen  or  seventeen.  She  announced  that 
on  a  certain  day  she  would  give  us  a  detailed  account  of  the  na- 
ture of  her  complaint;  and  when  the  day  arrived  she  told  us 
nothing.     In  shorty  she  was  at  fault  every  time^ 

Mile.  Couturier,  patient  of  M.  de  Geslin,  was  by  him  an- 


*  Report,  p.  137.  f  It».  p.  136.  %  lb.  p.  137.  M^  P*  *^« 
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noUBced  to  be  able  to  read  his  thoughts  or  execute  his  mental 
orders.  To  ascertain  this*  the  committee  went  to  M,  Geslin's 
house,  where  Mile.  Couturier  was  set  to  sleep.  One  of  the  com- 
mittee then  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper  the  words,  ''  Go  and  sit 
down  upon  the  stool  in  front  of  the  piano/'  and  gave  the  paper  to 
M.  de  Geslin.  He,  having  conceived  this  mentally,  told  the 
somnambulist  to  do  that  which  he  required  of  her.  She  rose 
from  her  place,  and  going  up  to  the  clock,  said  it  was  twenty  nu' 
nutes  past  tiine!  She  made  nine  other  mistakes,  and  as  the  Report 
says,  *'  to  sum  up  all,  did  not  fulfil  any  of  the  promises  which  had 
been  made  to  us?*'* 

The  fifth  case  is  inimitably  ludicrous,t  but  unfortunately  con- 
tains some  details  which  must  exclude  it  from  our  pages.  M. 
Dubois,  however,  has  not  been  under  such  restraint,  and  will  cer- 
tainly exercise  the  risible  faculties  of  his  readers.  Sufiice  it  to 
say,  that  as  in  the  other  four  cases  a  foolish  woman  made  a  foolish 
prophecy,  which  of  course  was  never  fulfilled. 

And  these  five  cases,  the  committee  tell  us,  showed  "  the  first 
traces  of  the  expression  of  a  commencement  of  intelligence"  ! 

With  some  little  inconsistency  they  next  say  that  lu  these  in- 
stances somnambulism  was  feigned,  and  proceed  to  inquire  whe- 
ther any  sure  test  existed  by  which  they  could  ascertain  when  the 
patient  was  really  somnambulic.  M.  Dupotet,  to  whom  the; 
applied  in  this  difficulty,  answered  that  there  was.  "  He  under- 
took, and  we  have  his  promise  to  this  effect  under  his  own  hand, 
to  produce  at  pleasure,  and  out  of  sight  of  those  individuals  whom 
he  had  placed  in  a  state  of  somnambulism,  convulsive  motions  in 
any  part  of  their  bodies  by  merely  directing  his  finger  towards  that 
part.  These  convulsions  he  looked  on  as  an  unequivocal  sign  of 
the  existence  of  somnambulism.''j: 

If  this  be  so,  somnambulism  was  not  reserved  for  Puys^gur  to 
discover,  as  this  was  identically  the  very  first  experiment  shown  by 
Mesmer  to  Ingenhousz  on  Mile.  Oesterline.  Let  us  see  how  far 
M.  Dupotet  redeemed  his  written  promise,  for  we  are  beginning 
to  learn  the  value  of  these  things  from  a  magnetist. 

**  Your  committee  took  advantage  of  the  presence  of  Baptiste  Chamet, 
already  mentioned  (page  136),  to  make  experiments  upon  him,  for  the 
purpose  of  elucidating  this  question.    Accordingly,  M.  Dupotet  having 

*  Repoir,  p.  139. 

t  In  translating  this  case,  which  however  lie  does  not  give  at  length,  Mr.  Colqabouo 
makes  the  carious  mistalce  of  rendering  "  le  lendemain  15,  d  onze  heures  du  soir,"  b> 
"  the  neit  day  at  Jifteen  minutes  from  eleven."  Ix>oking  at  first  at  the  tranalation,  we 
were  inclined  1o  suspect  some  mistake  in  tlie  experiment,  as  the  committee  did  not  go 
until  wiihin  Jive  minutes  of  eleven  j  the  text,  however,  ?hows  at  once  that  Hfteen  refers 
to  the  day  of  the  month. 

t  Report,  p.  14S. 
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placed  ibis  person  io  a  state  of  somQanibulisiii^  directed  the  point  of  hia 
fingers  towards  those  of  Chamet,  or  approximated  them  with  a  metallic 
rod:  no  convulsive  eflfect  was  produced.  A  finger  of  the  magnetiser  wast 
again  directed  towards  those  of  the  patient,  and  there  was  perceived,  in 
the  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  both  hands,  a  slight  motion  similar  to  that 
produced  by  the  galvanic  pile.  Six  minutes  afterwards,  the  finger  of  the 
magnetiser,  directed  towards  the  left  wrist  of  the  patient,  impressed  upon 
it  a  complete  convulsive  motion ;  and  the  magnetiser  then  informed  us, 
that  in  five  minutes  he  should  do  all  that  he  pleased  with  this  man.  M. 
Marc,  then,  placing  himself  behind  the  patient,  indicated  that  the  mag- 
netuer  shonld  endeavour  to  act  upon  the  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand : 
he  directed  his  own  fore-finger  towards  this  part,  and  the  convulsions- 
took  place  in  the  kft^  and  in  the  thigh  of  the  same  side.  At  a  later 
period,  the  fingers  were  directed  towards  the  toes,  but  no  effect  was  pro- 
duced. Some  anterior  manipulations  were  performed.  MM*  Bourdoisy 
Guersent  and  Gueneau  de  Mussy  successively  directed  their  fingers 
towards  those  of  the  patient,  which  became  contracted  at  their  approach. 
At  a  later  period,  motions  were  perceived  in  the  left  hand,  towards 
which,  however,  no  finger  was  directed.  Finally,  we  suspended  all  our 
experiments,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  convulsive  motions  did  not 
take  place  when  the  patient  was  not  magnetised  j  and  these  motions  were 
renewed^  but  more  feebly." — pp.  142,  llis. 

Will  any  one  say  this  is  performing  what  was  promised?  Yet 
the  committee  seem  to  hold  that  the  certainty  of  somnambulism 
is  established, — that  the  existence  of  a  magnetic  power  is  esta- 
blished. We  have  gone  through  all  the  experiments,  and  it  be- 
wilders our  poor  understanding  to  find  the  proof  of  either. 

The  next  point  is  to  ascertain  the  faculty  termed  clairvoyance: 
for  this  also  they  had  M.  Dupotet's  word.  He  asserted  that  the 
somnambulist  would  be  able  to  choose,  with  his  eyes  shut,  a  cer- 
tain coin  out  of  twelve  others.  The  experiment  was  made,  and 
M.  Petit  (the  somnambulist)  chose  the  wrong^  one.*  He  was 
then  tried  with  the  hands  of  a  watch  and  **  twice  consecutively 
was  mistaken.'^  At  a  subsequent  sitting  he  was  able  to  make  out 
a  word  here  and  there  in  a  book,t  and  to  tell  the  colour  and 
figures  of  cards.j:  All  this  time  his  eyelids  appeared  closed,  but 
a  bandage  put  over  them  at  once  interrupted  his  vision,^  as  did 
also  a  sheet  of  paper  interposed  between  his  eyes  and  the  object 
to  be  perceived. II  The  ball  of  his  eye  was  observed  to  be  con- 
stantly moving  in  the  direction  of  the  object.^" 

From  which  it  is  clear  that  the  voluntary  muscles  were  in  full 
action ; — and  that  M.  Petit  saw  with  his  eyes  and  not  by  means  of 
any  new  sense,  as  supposed  in  the  legends  told  by  Messrs.  P6t4tin 
and  Rostan,  of  people   reading  through   their  epigastrium  or 

*  Report,  p.  153;  f  lb.  p.  155.  %  lb.  p.  156. 
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tdUiiig  tlie  tuMHT  ott  ft  watch  placed  at  thdr  occipvl.  The 
mite*  aeglect  saying  whether  M.  Pettt  brought  llie  ol^eetv  nmier 
\m  ejes^*  90  Aat  by  a  sHgbt  and  momenlary  epemig  in  the  midst 
of  maitj  eflbrtSy  which  he  generally  made^  he  might  catch  a  word 
in  a  book  or  the  coloar  of  a  card.  It  is  cfear  that  he  saw  a  large 
object  more  perfectly  than  a  smalt.  On  Ae  whole,  we  think  we 
have  seen  a  better  trick  at  Bartholomew  fair.f  We  suppose  then 
we  are  to  aay  "  this  faculty  is  established,''  a»  Mr.  Combe  does 
when  ha  haa  finished  a  dissertation  oa  an  orgatt."j: 

Bui  we  fear  our  i»ader»  are  getting  tired  of  thase  acenea  of 
navaiwvavying  stolidity*  and  we  hasten  to  aonounce  that  there  are 
btttliM*ea.*caaas  niose,  the  fiast  two  of  which  we  shalt  give  aa  Ipriafty 
as-  poaaible;  on»  the  last  wa  must  dwell  a  linie  longer,  aa  if  is*  the 
only  exampla  in  whteh  ic  i»  attempted-  to  be  shown  that  the  som* 
nambniist  coultf  see  into  the  bodies  of  others. 

PVinf  Yilfegrandhad  apoplexy  followed  by  paralysis  of  the  left 
sidls.  He  was  admitted  into  hospital  April  8«  1827,  and  treated 
by  bleedings«  ptuf  atives,  and  blisters,  with  alcoholic  extract  of 
nux  vomica.  Uader  ihia  treatment  he  was  improving;  he  was 
able  to  walk  with  the  aid  of  crutches,  his  head-achea  were  gone, 
hia>  left  arm  had  gained  a  little  strength,  when  (August  9Q)  he  was 
magnetised  for  the  first  time  by  M.  Foissac.  He  became  a  som- 
nambulist, and  thereupon  took  to  prescribe  for  himself*  He 
showed,  however,  much  discretion  in  die  use  of  his  new  faculty; 
for  though  he  announced  that  he  could  not  be  cured  but  by  means 
of  magnetism,  he  did  by  no  means  neglect  what  he  found  was 
doing  him  good,  but  ordered  a  continuation  of  the  nux  vomica, 
with  sinapisms  and  Bareges'  baths.  Finding  himself  improved 
in  strength,  he  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  for  showing  off 

**  In  one  case  it  u  distincdj^  mentioned  Uiat  this  was  the  fact :  "  A  passport  waa 
piMBilrtMMicr  bia  eyas."— -p.  155* 

t  M.  Dubois,  who  has  often  witnessed  those  pretended  attempts  at  reading  or  db- 
tiiigaisliiiig  objects  with  the  eyes  shut,  gives  the  following  account  of  them.  '*  Som- 
nambolbts  nerer  distinguish  an  object  at  once  on  its  being  presented  to  them.  Tbey 
tftka  it  ia  their  hands,  feel.itj  turn  it  about  in  different  directions,  approach  it  to  their 
cjfli,  and  at  length,  afiir  many  attempts  often  unsuccessful,  ihey  catch  at  a  glance  two 
words,  sometimes  three,  rarely  four  or  five,  then  declare  they  have  need  of  rest,  this 
exercise  being,  as  the  magnetisers  gravely  onnounce,  extremely  fktigoing." — Esastten, 

X  An  arousing  circumstance  has  lately  come  to  Ught,  as  connected  wkh  Mr*  Goanbe'a 
vrorfc*  It  will  be  recollected  by  any  one  who  has  read  it,  and  a  more  entertaining  wwrk 
on  pbnenuiogy  does  not  exist,  how  often  he  support)  his  views  by  drawings  of  Raphael's 
shiili'OONqiaredi%vitfa  thesknUs  of  people  noted  for  deficienoy  in  imaginative  and  pic- 
torial, tail^pt.  Mr.  Scott  also  took  up  the  subject,  and,  in  an  extremely  ingenioua  and 
well-written  paper,  published  in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  ii»  p.  527,  traced  the 
rahiutest  shade*  of  ^pbaers  character  and  dispositioJi  hi  the  protuberances  of  this 
same  skiiU*  It  now  appeals  \h»  skull  no  more  belonged  to  Raphael  than  it  did  to 
Jndas  IscariotI  Baphael's  tomb  was.  opened  the  other  day,  and  bis  skekton  found 
perfectt^dwtf  md^U, 


die  aew  taleiit  eailed  privinoH,  and  therefore  propheaMl  tftat  onf 
ar  eertaiii'  day  he  should  walk  without  crutches,  a  prophecy  whteh 
he  took  good  cave  to  aceomplish,  ''  to  the  great  surprise  of  the^ 
other  paiieBt9«  who  had  hmerto  coMtantly  seen  htm  confined  %o 
bed/**  safys  the  Report;  though,  how  a  mau-  who  used  to  walk 
ahont  on  crutchesf  cafn  he  said  to  hie  constantly  confined*  to  bed/ 
is  another  point  whichin  no  slight  degree  perplexes  us.  A  short 
time  alter,  seeing  that  ail  matters  were  going  on  well,  Pan( 
thought  it  very  safe  to  declare  that  he  would  be  quite  well  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  He  still  contioued  his  medicines,  with  occa- 
sional setons,  cauteries,  &c.,  until  towards  the  close  of  the  year^ 
when  he  thouf^t  it  would  be  proper  to  complete  his  cure  by  a 
strong  dose  of  atagnetism.  Accordingly  ''  he  was  magnetised 
upon  the  d5th  Deeember,  and  continued  in  a  state  of  somnambu- 
lism until  the  1st  of  January  r'j:  What!  slept  eight  whofe  days 
without  eating !  Oh,  by  no  means,  gentle  reader, — he  was  regu- 
larly awoke  to  be  fed,  ate  with  a  good  appetite,  digested  well, 
walked  about  arm-in-arm  with  M.  Foissac,  ran,  leaped,  performed 
feats  of  strength,  and  recognized  his  old  friends  ;§  in  short,  as  M. 
Dubois  pithily  observes,  ''  his  sleep  existed  no  where  but  in  the 
brains  of  the  commissioners.'* 

The  next  case  will  detain  us  for  a  very  short  time.  Cazot  was 
an  epileptic  patient,  and  showed  prevision,  by  foretelling  the  pe- 
riod at  which  his  next  fit  would  occur.  Every  one  who  knows  the 
facility  and  accuracy  with  which  this  disease  can  be  simulated,  or 
who  is  aware  of  the  effect  of  a  strong  impression  or  prepossessionr 
in  bringing  on  a  fit,  will  readily  conceive  how  these  prophecies  may 
have  been  accomplished^  without  attributing  them  to  any  niiracu*- 
lous  endowment.  His  last  prophecy,  delivered'  on  the  2%d  April, 
was,  that  in  nine  weeks  he  should  have  a  fit,  in  three  weeks  after 
go  mad,  abuse  his  wife,  murder  some  one,  and  finally  recover  in 
the  month  of  August,  after  which  he  wiis  never  to  have  an  attack 
again.||  In  two  days  after  uttering  this  prophecy,  he  was  run' 
over  by  a  cabriolet,  from  th^  effects  of  which  accident  he  died; 
and  our  medical  readers  will  judge  what  chance  he  had  of  a  final 
recovery  in  a  few  months  when  they  learn  that  *'  at  the  extremity 
of  his  plexus  choroi'des  was  a  substance,  yelloiy  within  and  white 
on  the  outside,  containing  small  hydatids."^ 

And  now  for  the  great  miracle  of  looking  into  another  person's 
body,  as  performed,  in  the  presence  of  the  committee,  three  seve* 
ral  times,  by  Mile.  Celiue  Sauvage;  and,  by  the  way,  the  greatest 
miracles  of  faith  are  generally  performed  by  female  disciples. 


•  Report,  p.  163.  t  lb.  p.  160.  t  lb.  p.  165. 
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Mile.  Celiiie,  however^  of  whom  the  Report  ouiy  informs  ufi  iliat 
"  she  had  a  sweet  breath/'  *  omitting  all  notice  of  her  age,  tern- 
peramentf  previous  state,  habitude  of  being  magnetised,  by  whom 
magnetised,  and  therefore  how  far  collusion  was  probable.  Mile. 
Celine,  we  say,  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  somnambulism  before 
the  committee, ''  and  it  was  while  sunk  in  this  state  that  the  com- 
mittee recognized  in  her  three  times  the  faculty  of  discoursing 
upon  the  diseases  of  other  persons  whom  she  touched,  and  of 
pointing  out  the  appropriate  remedies."f 
-  The  first  trial  of  skill  was  make  on  M.  Marc,  one  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

'*  She  applied  her  hand  to  his  forehead,  and  to  the  region  of  the  heart, 
and  in  the  course  of  three  minutes  she  said,  that  the  blood  bad  a  tendency 
to  the  head  3  that,  at  that  moment,  M.  Marc  had  pain  on  the  left  side  oif 
this  cavity;  that  he  often  felt  an  oppression,  especially  after  having  eaten; 
that  he  must  often  have  a  slight  cough  -,  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
breast  was  gorged  with  blood ;  that  something  impeded  the  alimentary 
passage)  that  this  part  (pointing  to  the  region  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage) 
was  contracted. 

**  We  were  anxious  to  learn  from  M.Marc  whether  he  experienced  all 
that  this  somnambulist  had  announced.  He  told  us  that,  in  reality,  he 
felt  an  oppression  when  he  walked  upon  leaving  the  table ;  that,  as  she  an* 
nounced,  he  frequently  had  a  cough  \  and  that,  before  this  experiment,  he 
had  felt  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the  head,  but  that  he  was  not  sensible  of 
any  impediment  in  the  alimentary  passage.'* — p.  184. 

*'  And,"  say  the  committee,  ''  we  were  struck  with  this  analogy 
between  the  feelings  of  M.  Marc  and  the  announcement  of  Mile* 
Celine!"  Analogy,  truly!  M.  Marc,  for  wliose  personnel  we 
are  indebted  to  M.  Dubois,  is  a  fat,  pursy  little  man,  with  a  yel- 
lowish tint|  and  a  short  neck.  What  wonderful  sagacity,  then,  in 
Mile.  Celine  to  say  that  he  had  occasionally"  a  little  cough," and 
must  feel  an  oppression  after  a  heavy  meal !  But  when  she  leaves 
these  vague  generalities,  she  is  all  in  error.  M.  Marc,  she  an- 
nounceS) ''  has,  at  this  moment^  a  pain  in  the  left  side  of  his  cavity'' 
(meaning  thereby  his  head) :  M.  Marc,  called  on  to  verify  this 
statement,  replies,  "  that  before  the  experiment  he  had  felt  a  pain. 
The  lady  adds,  ''  something  impedes  your  alimentary  passage : 
the  sage  replies,  '*  I  am  not  sensible  of  any  impediment."  Ana'> 
logy,  quotha! 

The  next  case  is  that  of  a  young  lady  who  had  been  dropsical 
for  two  years.  Her  mesenteric  glands  were  also  much  enlarged, 
so  as  to  be  easily  felt  externally.  She  had  been  punctured  ten  or 
twelve  times  by  M.  Dupuytren,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water  drawn  oif  each  time.     It  is  well  known  that  M.  Dupuytren 

*  Report,  p.  183.  t  Ibid. 
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is  in  the  habit  of  mentioniog  at  lecture  such  remarkable  cases  as 
occur  to  him  in  practice;  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  have  spoken  of 
this.  Had  Mile.  Celine  ever  heard  of  the  case  in  this  way  thtough 
M.  Foissac  her  patron?  We  cannot  answer  that  question;  but 
we  can  state,  that  she  gave  the  identical  diagnosis  (with  additions), 
and  prescribed  the  identical  treatment,  which  M.  Dupaytren  bad 
done  before.*  Her  additions  were  ''  pouches  containing  worms/' 
and  **  at  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  in  its  interior,  a  gland  of  the 
thickness  of  three  of  her  fingers."  We  should  be  glad  to  know 
what  gland  this  was.  However,  the  diagnosis  was  never  verified, 
for  "  the  body  was  not  opened.^'f 

And  this  is  offered  us  as  proof. 

The  last  case  is  equally  weak  and  inconclusive.  M.  Husson's 
report  of  it  is  as  follows. 

'^  Upon  an  occasion  of  great  delicacy,  when  veiy  able  physicians,  se- 
veral of  whom  are  members  of  the  academy,  bad  prescribed  a  mercurial 
treatment  for  an  obstruction  (engorgenimt)  of  the  glands  of  the  neck, 
which  they  attributed  to  a  syphilitic  taint,  the  family  of  the  patient  under 
this  treatment,  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  some  serious  consequences, 
wished  to  have  the  advice  of  a  somnambulist.  The  reporter  was  called  in 
to  assist  at  a  consultation  ^  and  he  did  not  neglect  to  take  advantage  of 
this  new  opportunity  of  adding  to  what  the  committee  bad  already  seen. 

He  found  a  young  married  woman,  Madame  La  C ,  having  the 

whole  right  side  of  the  neck  deeply  obstructed  by  a  great  congeries  of 
glands  close  upon  each  other.  One  of  them  was  opened,  and  emitted  a 
yellowish  purulent  matter. 

*'Mlle.  Celine,  whom  M.  Foissac  magnetised  in  presence  of  the 
reporter,  placed  herself  in  connection  with  this  patient,  and  affirmed 
that  the  stomach  had  been  attacked  by  a  substance  Uke  poisou;  that  there 
was  a  slight  inflammation  of  the  intestines 5  that,  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck,  on  the  right  side,  there  was  a  scrofulous  complaint,  which 
ought  to  have  been  more  considerable  than  it  was  at  present  5  that,  by 
following  a  soothing  treatment,  which  she  prescribed,  the  disease  would 
be  mitigated  in  the  course  of  fifteen  days  or  three  weeks." — pp.  187, 188. 

Now  let  us  fill  up  the  deficiencies  in  the  above  report.  A  lady 
had  enlarged  glands  of  the  neck;  she  was  placed  on  mercurial 
treatment^  which  was  followed  by  "  some  serious  consequences." 
What  these  consequences  were  we  are  left  to  guess.  Suppose 
them  to  be  the  most  common  results  of  an  ill-judged  administra 
tion  of  mercury,  viz.  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  attended  with  occasional  vomit- 
ing, diarrhoea,  and  of  course  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the 


*  Neither  was  this  an  accideotal  coincidcnGc  in  prescribing  an  ordinary  nutedy.  The 

escription,  as  orif -  -  — 

Ue.  Celine,  was  " 
t  Report,  p.  ia7i 


prescription,  as  originally  given  by  M.  Dapuytren,  the  prescription  as  repeated  by 
MUe.  Celine,  was  **  the  miik  tfa  gout  loAicfc  hii  6een  niMrd  with  xnetcmaX  oindiMnt**  I 


afected  parts^  Well^tke  hmilj,  aisnnmH  wmk  to  hflMi  die  m^ 
vice  of  m  strnmnmbmiUt.  Whether  this  noCaMe  expedieirt  wm 
suggested  bj  a  anagnetist  or  antimagaetnty  we  need  seareely  si^ 
to  ioquHie..  M .  H  iissoo,  of  the  conaniltee,  w  smtjor  i»  comtritflK 
tMi,  and  meets  M.  Foissac  and  Mile.  Celine^  ThVs  hiMjei*  is  mag" 
netieed^  apfiiies  her  hand  over  different  parts  of  Ae  patient,  and 
annoimces  three  facts : 

IsC.  "  That  the  stomach  had  been  attaeked  by  a  sebstanee  lUie 
pmnori*  (mercury  f) 

%L  '*  That  there  was  a  slight  inflammntiou  of  the  iMestiiiee/' 
(diarrhoea  ?) 

3d.  *'  That  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck»  on  the  right  side, 
there  was  a  scrofulous  complaim" 

Now,  is  there  any  announcement  here  ^ac  M.  Foissac  oonkl 
not  have  made,  after  a  minute's  previous  examination^  or  even 
from  hearing  the  history  of  the  case? 

Did  Mile.  Celine  learn  from  M.  Foissac  that  eninrf^d  gkmdvof 
the  neck  constituted  a  '^scrofuhus  eomplaini,"  or  had  she  this 
term  also-  by  direct  inspiration  ? 

But,  for  the  proof  of  her  prophecy.  The  patient  died,  the 
body  was  examined,  and  three  ^cts  ascertained'.* 

1st.  "  The  mucous  lining  of  the  great  end  of  the  stomach 
almost  entirely  destroyed  ;*'  a  simple  result  of  inflammation. 

lid.  *'  Scrofulous  or  enlarged  glands  in  the  neck  ;'*  this  was  as 
well  known  during  lifetime,  when  one  of  them  was  opeaedv 

3d*  '*  Two  small  cavities  full  of  pus,  proceeding'  from  the 
iubereies  at  the  $op  of  each  of  the  lungs/"  What !  is  it  possible 
that  the  patient  had  tubenuiiar  phthisic  and  that  M41e.  Celine  never 
saw  or  mentioned  it,  because  M.  Foissac's  attention  was  not 
drawn  to  this  point  by  any  diing  in  the  history  of  the  case  ? 

From  the  whole  narrative  one  of  two  conclusions  is  necessary : 
either  Mile.  Celine  derived  her  information  in  some  such  way  as 
we  have  pointed  out,  which  is  at  once  simple,  natural,  and  pro- 
bable ;  or  she  obtained  it  by  the  new  sense — by  special  revela- 
tion ;  and  of  these  conclusions  the  committee  adopt  the  latter  ! 

III.  An  inquiry  into  its  practical  utility,  we  had  proposed  as 
the  third  part  of  our  article  on  Animal  M'agnetism.    . 

'*  Le  Magn^tisme  Animal  pent  bien  exister  sans  &tre  utile,  mais 
il  ne  peut  &tre  utile  s'il  n'existe  pas.'^  Under  this  plea  we  might 
have  excused' ourselves  fVom  saying  any  thing  on  this  head;  but 
though  Animal  Mttgnetism  does  not  exist,  there  can^  be*  no  doubr 


*  R«|iort,  p.  189.    A«  ttur  oop5  it  iiApcrfeot>  wo  are  bcw  obHged  to  rely  oaf  Mr« 
Colqalioun's  trauslation,  which  we  hope  is  correet. 
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•I  the  entmmiifmn  eff»cte  whieb  artifice  snd  Hnposdnre  any  pro- 
dttcc  on  enfeebled  kiteUcclB  aadl  owerbeated  lOMgiinitioiiB.^  We 
give  four  aatbentic  proofs  ei  thie  pnretical  evils  tket  may  result 
im*  imignefifioi'  in  this  point  of  view,  and  they  will  be  fonnd'  to 
represent  four  cfistinct  stages  in  its  history. 

f .  The  commission  of  I784»  in  addition  to  their  published  Re- 
port|  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  addressed  a  private  me* 
moirf  to  the  king»  setting  forth  the  serious  injury  to  public 
morals  consequent  on  the  employment  of  Animal  Magnetism  aa 
a  remedial  agent.  ^JThey  referred  to  M.  Deslon  himselfi  as  ad- 
mitting that  a  woman  in  a  high  state  of  magnetic  excitement  was 
not  mistress  of  her  own  actions,  and  was  incapable  of  resisting 
any  attempts  on  her  modesty. 

As  to  its  remedial  power  they  state,  and  this  statement  is 
borne  out  by  the  Report):  of  the  Soci6t6  Roy  ale  de  M6decine; 
"  II  n'y  a  point  de  gu^sons  rielles,  les  traitement  scuit  fort  longs 
at  infruetueuz,'^ 

£.  The  effeets  of  M*  Puya^gur's  aomnambuliam'  we  have  al-* 
ready  noticed. 

S.  M«  P6iitm  slates  Aat  be  had  verified  his  observations  re- 
speeting  the  transposicien^  of  tlie  senses  on  no  less  than  eight 
cstnteptic  patients.  Now  that  in  a  very  few  yvars  he  should 
have  seen  so  many  instances  of  a  complaint  which  is  so  rare  that 
few  physicians  see  even  a  single  case,  will  appear  extraordinary, 
until  we  remember  with  what  facility  nervous  diseases  are  propa- 
gated by  imitation,  and  how  readily  a  delicate  person,  predisposed 
to  such,  an  affection,  would  begin  to  exhibit  any  wonderful  symp*- 
tcHU  often  spoken  of,  and  much  dwelt  on  in  her  presence.  *'  On 
peut  dene  dite  que  P^itin  crea  lui*>ni6me  aiHonr  de  Itti  une 
ifidimU  de  ca^aiepsie.^*% 

4*  To  show  thttt  magnetism  has  tost  none  of  its  dangerous 
qualities  in  the  present  day,  we  quote  the  fbllowing  from  Mr, 
rKussell's  Tour  in  Germany,  a  book  which  we  always  read  with 
renewed  pleasure  for  the  accuracy  of  its  facts  and  the  soundness 
of  its  observations. 


*  Th«  rcsuitt  of  magnetic  tieattnent  hwe  undoubtedly  fnniitbed  ut  with  new  Tiews 
as  to  the  extent  of  power  possessed  by  the  imagination  orer  our  oi^oisatlon  y  but  as 
this  is  not  among  the  points  on  which  its  supporters  rest  its  claims  to  taility,  we  may 
be  excused  entering  upon  it,  particularly  as  it  would  lead  ns  into  the  general  consi- 
deration of  the  influence  of  mind  on  matter — a  subject  so  extensive  as  to  require  a 
volume  rather  tlian  the  few  lines  we  could  introduce  towards  the  end  of  au  article  which 
has  already  grown  beyond  its  intended  limits. 

t  Rapport  Secret  sur  le  Hesn^ritme,  r6dtg^  par  Baiily,  1784.  To  be  fonnd  in 
Bertrand,  Moniegre,  and  other  collections  of  papers  relating  lo  magnetism. 

X  Rapport  des  Commissatres  de  la  Soci6t6  Royale  de  M^decine.    Parts,  1784« 

i  Bertrand,  du  Mag.  Ad. 


444  Animal  Magnetism. 

''  A  nielaDcboly  instance  of  the  pernicious  results  to  whicb  this  may 
lead  was  still  the  subject  of  general  conversation  when  I  arrived  at  Ber- 
lin.    The  principal  actor  in  the  affair  was  Dr.  W ,  the  great  apostle 

of  the  doctrine  in  Prussia^  and  moreover  a  professor  in  the  University. 
The  unfortunate  victim  was  a  young  lady  of  very  respectable  family. 
She  had  been  led  by  curiosity  to  visit  the  apartments  in  which  the  doc- 
tor performs  the  magnetical  process  on  a  number  of  patients,  in  presence 
of  each  other;  and  it  is  at  once  a  very  decisive  and  intelligible'lact,  in 
that  science,  that  females  are  found  to  be  the  most  suitable  subjects  for 
its  exercise.'* 

Several  experiments,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat^  were 
gone  through  for  her  satbfaction. 

"  The  lady  departed,  still  in  doubt  -,  but  these  amusing  scenes  had  so 
far  shaken  her  original  scepticism^  that  the  magician  easily  prevailed 
upon  her  to  arrive  at  certainty,  by  having  the  truth  displayed  in  her  own 
person.         ♦         *         *         ♦ 

"  To  the  poor  girl  conviction  and  ruin  came  together :  a  miscreant 
could  find  little  difficulty  in  abusing  the  mental  imbecility  which  must 
always  accompany  such  voluptuous  fanaticism.  I  cannot  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  miserable  and  disgusting  circumstances  which  followed. 
Excess  of  villainy  brought  the  whole  affair  before  a  court  of  justice  and 
the  Prussian  public.  It  was  clear  that  what  was  to  become  the  living 
witness  of  their  guilt  had  met  with  foul  play,  and  the  enraged  father 
preferred  against  the  professor  an  accusation  of  a  crime  whicb  is  next  to 
murder,  or  rather  which  threatened  a  double  murder.  The  judges  ordered 
the  recipes  of  certain  medicines  whicb  the  doctor  had  administered  to  the 
lady  to  be  submitted  to  three  medical  gentlemen  for  their  opinion.    The 

report  of  these  gentlemen  rendered  it  impossible  to  convict  Dr.  W 

of  having  used  the  dnigs  directly  for  his  infamous  purpose ;  but,  as  in 
certain  circumstances,  their  indirect  operation  would  lead  to  the  same 
issue,  the  professional  persons  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  professor 
was  bound  to  explain  on  what  grounds  he  had  administered  medicines  of 
a  most  suspicious  class,  in  circumstances  where  no  prudent  medical  roan 
would  have  prescribed  them.  The  man  did  not  choose  to  do  himself  this 
justice ',  the  court  did  not  think  there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  convict 

him  of  the  direct  charges.     Professor  W has  lost  his  character,  but 

retains  his  chair." — vol.  i.  p.  102. 

Were  it  not  for  the  occurrence  of  such  scenes  as  those,  we 
would  willingly  subscribe  to  the  justice  of  M.  Hoffmann's  mot: 
''  Ceux  qui  s'acharnent  contre  le  magn^tisme  ont  bien  tort;  car, 
s'il  n'est  pas  vrai,  il  est  au  moins  bien  plaisaut." 

And  with  this  observation  we  leave  it. 
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Art.  VIII. — Galkrie  zu  Shakspeare*s  Dramatischen  Werken.  In 
UmrisseHg  erfunden  und  gestochen  von  Moritz  Retzsch.  Zweite 
Lieferung. — Macbeth.  XIII  Blatter.  Mit  C.  A.  Biittiger's 
Andeutungen  und  den  szenischen  Stellen  des  Texies.  (Retzsch's 
Outlines  to  Shakspeare.  Second  Series. — Macbeth.  13  plates.) 
Lieipzig,  1853.  Folio. 

Outline  is  drawing  without  shadow  or  colour.  It  is  the  sculp- 
tor's sketch, — the  natural  language  in  which  he  expresses  his 
ideas  upon  paper.  It  addresses  the  eye  through  the  medium  of 
form  alone.  Its  power  therefore  is  the  lowest  of  any  in  the  arts 
of  design,  exceptmg  only  Silhouette,  which  has  no  details,  and 
represents  objects,  (as  it  were)  in  their  profile  section.  Outline 
admits  of  the  indication  of  form,  substance,  distance,  and  motion. 
In  representing  the  bas-relief,  and  even  the  round  figures  of  sculp- 
ture, its  capability  is  almost  perfect.  All  that  can  be  effected  by 
sculpture  in  addressing  the  understanding  and  imagination,  may 
be  accomplished  by  means  of  outline.  The  eye  is  not  satisfied 
by  the  substantial  relief  and  solidity  of  the  sculptured  marble, 
but  it  is  fascinated  by  the  elegance  of  contour,  and  the  subtle 
inflexions  of  the  flowing  outline  itself.  In  delineating  the  forms, 
composition,  and  expression  of  a  fine  painting  too,  its  powers 
are  wonderful,  considering  how  much  of  the  pictorial  effect  is 
lost  by  the  absence  of  colour  and  chiaroscuro.  A  sense  of  the 
imperfect  and  limited  power  of  outline,  indeed,  is  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  pleasure  it  excites.  The  surprise  that  so  much 
should  be  accomplbhed  by  means  apparently  so  simple,  and  the 
contrast  between  the  scantiness  of  the  labour  with  the  abundance 
of  the  fancy  displayed,  greatly  enhance  our  admiration  of  the 
artist's  skill.  As  in  the  instance  of  the  first  slight  sketch  of  the 
painter,  our  imagination  fills  up  the  imperfect  outline  with  the 
colours  and  effects  of  nature,  and  embodies  the  faint  'indication 
with  the  animated  realities  of  life.  The  trees  wave  in  the  breeze, 
the  sun  bums  in  the  heavens,  or  the  moon  sheds  her  mild  light; 
the  costumes  assume  the  splendours  of  colour  and  material; 
and  a  picture  is  formed  by  fancy  in  the  mind's  eye,  which  sur- 
passes in  beauty  what  the  painter  himself  could  realize  on  the 
canvas.  All  these,  the  artist  who  traces  the  delicate  outline  on  the 
copper  with  the  needle  has  a  share  in  producing;  although  the 
means  are  not  apparent,  and  scarcely  the  intention,  except  to  the 
discriminating  eye.  Even  these  indications  of  pictures  have  an 
ensemble.  The  eye  is  at  once  struck  with  a  certain  effect  of  the 
relief  of  objects,  and  the  gradation  of  distances,  or  keeping,  as 
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it  IS  technically  termed, — as  well  as  by  the  beauty  of  the  forms 
iHid  their  arraDgeaient. 

Retzsch  is  the  first  artist  of  the  present  tioie^  who  has  availed 
himself  of  outline  to  delineate  oooiplete  pictures,  but  the  prac- 
tice of  it  is  as  old  as  the  origin  of  drawmg.  It  was  the  first, 
tfnd  for  a  time  the  only  mode  of  delineation.  The  earliest  and 
greatest  of  the  old  painters,  Giotto  and  Ciaabue,  employed  it 
with  wonderful  success.  They  modelled  also ;  and  hence  their 
«xaet  knowledge  of  form,  and  llie  power  of  their  ootUoe.  Albeft 
IXuner's  style,  nM>re  periiaps  thao  Cbat  cf  any  other  of  the  great 
maatejis,  approacbed  the  character  of  outline  in  the  defiailioii 
of  foroi,  and  the  elaborate  makiiir  oat  of  detaiis*  He  left  bchiod 
ium  oiany  works  ia  outline*  His  pictures  aeem  like  finished 
outlines  coloured  and  shadowed  afterwards.  The  discovery  of 
ohiaroacttro  ia  painting  was  an  era  in  the  art»  firoaa  which  tibe 
prmnioeiioe  of  outiiae  in  painting  dates  ila  decline.  Theraafler, 
the  forms  of  objects  were  developed  by  means  of  ligjht  and  shade ; 
and  the  outline  became  as  a  mere  akeJeton  or  framework  of  die 
design,  to  be  clothed  by  the  more  atttactive  beantses  of  colonr 
and  effect.  Retasch  has  taken  the  works  of  bis  great  conntrymoa 
Albert  Durer,  tbe  German  Rapiiael*  for  his  model;  while  be 
may  have  derived  the  hint  of  the  efficacy  of  pure  and  simple  oni* 
line,  and  adopted  the  practice  of  it,  from  the  beautifnl  derigns  of 
Flssman  in  illostration  of  Homer,  Hesiod.  Dante,  &c.  Albert 
Durer  is  the  source  of  his  inspiration.  Many  of  his  figares  may 
be  traced  to  his  master.  From  faim  be  learnt  to  make  a  painter'n 
use  of  the  capabilities  of  outline.  The  painter  has  far  greater  and 
more  numerous  difficulties  to  overcome  than  tbe  sculptor*  wbo 
designs  babitaally  with  reference  to  the  marble,  and  his  ontliue  ia 
more  complicated  and  charged  with  detail.  But  for  Flaunan'a 
outlines,  however,  we  should  not  probably  hai^  had  those  of 
Retzsch.  They  are  utterly  dissimiUr  in  their  subjects,  tbe  mode 
of  treatment,  and  style  of  the  artist.  They  have  only  one  quality 
in  common,  and  that  is  tbe  use  of  outline.  Flaxman's  style  ia 
essentially  sculptural ;  Retzsch's  pictorial.  Tbe  compositions  of 
tbe  great  English  sculptor  are  severely  classical,  bis  mmmer  occa- 
sionally pedantic  in  its  simplicity,  and  his  outline  rigid.  He 
seemed  as  if  working  a  problem,  to  prove  by  demonstration  of 
bow  few  lines  a  draped  figure  might  be  composed:  he  resolved 
drawing  into  its  first  elements.  The  German  artist  has  a  fine 
feeling  for  ideal  beauty  in  his  naked  figures,  and  a  sculptural 
taste  for  the  pure  outline  of  classical  forms ;  but  his  style  is  ornate; 
his  outline  delicate,  free,  flowing  and  various,  with  subtle  inflexions, 
and  revelling  in  the  intricacies  of  detail.     Flax  man's  designs  bes 


long  to  dieTiucan^  Retacb's  to  the  ponpoaito'Oider^if  tbB  swNie 
may  be  siloM&ed.  Ha  is  not  the  leas  origimBl,  beoauisa  Fltmrnwrn 
|Mreeeded  hun,  but  because  Albeit  JOiirer  sxippUed  bioi  widi  nurte- 
nal  and  origiQ«ted  bis  style.  FJaxmaa's  olesigiis  oiigbt  he  neaUwri 
ia  has-4'elief ;  Retzacfa's  wohU  require  alto  relievo,  and  tbea  would 
«eed  to  be  traoslaled  into  the  pbra&e  of  sculptxMre. 

Tbe  first  work  of  lUtzacb  was  bis  deaigfts  from  the  Famii  o£ 
Goethe,  w^aidi  at  once  stamped  bis  fisine^  His  Mepbistopbeks 
was  worthy  the  phaatoai  4^eatiQii  of  Goethe;  k  is  sid  gemeru* 
In  face,  manner,  and  costume  it  is  consiateiit:  it  stands  alone 
as  ike  «vide«ce  of  hi»  .origiiiaiii^  and  powers  ^f  lAasnlion..  His 
Faust  aftd  Mar gacet  aiK,  as  diwaeters*  insipid  and  cbaiactorleea. 
Yet  Jibe  aiaipla  graee  of  Margaret,  the  msvoXy  eleganoe  oi  Faust, 
tbe  inaoceot  frankness  of  tbeb*  looks,  the  refinad,  yet  abvple 
baattty  of  Ibeir  attitiMdes,  bleodiag  the  roosaatic,  the  £laasicai»  ud 
tbe  ttstiiral,  all  cofnbiiMe  to  express  tbe  sentmant  of  their  poe^ 
licaJ  craator*  Margaret  in  her  f^'  bed^amber,  airaagiag  bar 
bair,  m  adaiiiiaig  the  presents  of  her  \ov^r ;  or  passirely  sta^diag 
by,  ber  y^MitbfiH  form  ieootrastbig  with  lb»  figure  c^  the  old 
^r^na ;  is  an  eiaaiiatioii  <of  beauty,  fragile  and  giaeafiil  as .  a 
4«>war.  In  the  ac#oes  with  her  lover  in  the  gandeo,  pl«aki««;  tbe  * 
il9fver$  in  tbe  suaHiier4ioiise«  meeting  his  ardent  kiss  and  eaibrace 
with  the  confiding  abaadoQa^yeot  of  a  maidea's  first  lQve\  w^ 
f#ei  the  want  of  aothiog  to  realize  tbe  poet's  description.  Wbei^ 
abe  is  seep  sitti^  d^je<(;t<ed  at  ber  apuoniog^'wheel;  or  kneeling  m 
ao  a^oy  of  remorse  and  repentaace  before  the  statue  of  tbe 
Virgin;  or  0«ing  pn  her  face  m  the  prison  in  the  deadly  aiiguieb 
of  de#pair,^o  eadl>  and  all  of  these  the  sentiaient  of  passion  h 
expressed ;  but  less  by  the  face*  than  the  form  and  attitiMle.  If 
wa  had  a  doubt,  ber  look  in  tbe  last  si^ene,  wbeDp  F^ust  is  leading 
ber.  pat  of  the  prison,  yfoiM  be  a  cpnvinciog  poof*  RetTsch's 
forte  is  the  rof»«intic  and  pii^taresqne.  His  delineations  are  ami- 
o^otly  graphic,  His  scenes  are  dramatici  but  not  his  cbaractenB. 
As  regards  ^aracter*  he  dealf  io  generalities  only.  His  perioiis 
want  indiyidiuality^  His  pow^  of  expression  is  limited  to  the 
dpliueatipq  of  a  general  dass  of  emotions,  in  |^r»ons  of  different 
:»ax>  age  and  ponditipot  He  cap  depi&t  a  single  sentiment  or 
feeling;  b»  grief,  jgy,  r#ge#  lov^#  %R*\  but  be  canpot  eipbody  in- 
dividnel  character' 

In  the  romantic  of  j^chiller,  Itetzsch  is  more  at  home  than 
in  the  imaginative  creations  of  Goetlie*  His  illustratioqs  of 
Frido/in  are  among  the  mP9t  perfect  of  his  works*  The  modest 
and  yopthful  air  of  the  page;  tbe  commanding  elegance  of  tlie 
lady;  the  gallant  form  and  bearing  of  her  knightly  husband;  and 
tbe  picturesque  figures  of  the  labourere  of  the  iron  foundry*  with 
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tbeir  wild,  halfiMvage  loolui  are  admirably  depicted.  The  unity 
of  the  story,  and  the  natural  progression  of  the  incidents,  are  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  illustration;  and  the  artist  has  shown 
great  skill  and  felicity  in  selecting  the  best  points  for  delineation. 
In  all  his  works»  but  in  these  especially,  you  read  the  story  in  the 
pictures.  The  scene  where  the  villain,  who  has  plotted  the 
destruction  of  the  page,  and  is  ensnared  in  his  own  toil,  is 
thrust  into  the  furnace,  is  wonderful  for  the  truth  and  vigour  of 
the  drawing.  You  see  which  muscles  are  in  action,  and  which 
in  rapose.     The  group  is  perfect. 

The  Fight  f^iht  Dragon  is  equally  picturesque,  but  the  sub* 
ject  is  less  interesting,  and  our  associations  with  St.  Grearge  and 
the  Dragon  tend  to  vulgarise  the  story.  The  scene  where  the 
knight  is  in  the  smith's  forge,  directing  the  workmen,  is  admirable. 
The  action  of  the  workman,  who  is  pointing  out  what  has  been 
done;  the  iutentness  of  the  two  men  engaged  in  fitting  on  the  tail 
of  the  mock<<lragon,  and  the  two  others  who  are  looking  up  from 
tbeir  work,  are  true  to  the  life.  The  old  man  describing  his  lose, 
and  the  startled  shepherd,  are  equally  good.  In  his  delineations 
of  age,  Retzsch  is  very  happy.  His  peasants  and  labourers  too 
are  grandly  picturesque.  Theirs  is  tne  wildness  of  unsophisti- 
cated nature.  His  power  of  drawing  is  strikingly  shown  in  them. 
His  knowledge  of  the  human  figure  and  its  action  seems  to  be 
perfect;  whetfier  tbe  form  is  naked  or  clothed;  aerial,  as  in  his 
spirits  and  ^enii;  savage  and  wild,  as  in  his  labourers;  simple  and 
homely,  as  m  his  peasants;  elegant  and  courtly,  as  in  his  ladies; 
or  gallant  and  soldierly,  as  in  his  knights.  His  figures  are  all 
firmly  planted  on  their  legs  in  repose,  and  well  balanced  in  action. 
His  choice  of  attitudes  is  felicitous,  and  they  are  mostly  of  tbe 
simplest  kind.  His  costumes  are  picturesque  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. He  flings  his  loose  draperies  with  that  freedom  and  variety 
observable  in  the  old  painters,  and  he  arranges  the  folds  of  close 
dresses  so  as  to  show  the  play  of  the  limbs  beneath.  In  his  acces- 
saries he  is  very  inventive,  and  shows  fine  taste,  especially  where 
tbe  scene  is  laid  in  Germany.  In  his  groups  you  see  a  skilful  adap- 
tation of  the  soutptural  style  to  pictorial  purposes.  This,  which 
would  be  pedantic  in  a  painting,  is  necessary  in  an  outline.  The 
two  lovers  in  the  alcove,  in  the  illustrations  of  Schiller's  Song  of 
the  Betl,  resemble,  in  the  upper  part  of  their  forms,  the  beautiful 
antique  group  of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  Retzsch  does  not  scruple 
to  avail  himself  of  the  creations  of  sculpture  and  painting.  He 
adopts  them  wherever  they  are  appropriate  to  his  purpose. 
He  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  works  of  Albert  Durer.  In 
the  Circle  of  Hours  and  of  Seasons  in  the  Song  of  the  Bell,  we 
see  some  of  the  forms  of  Guido.    Here  again  we  admire  the 
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action  of  the  w(»rknien  carrying  billets  of  wood  and  bare  of 
metal,  and  flinging  them  on  the  fire,  or  testing  the  metal  of  the 
bell  ;  and  the  effusion  of  joy  in  the  recognition  of  the  long 
absent  son  by  his  parents.  In  the  use  of  all  the  "  appliances 
and  means"  of  art  Retzsch  is  accomplished.  The  war  horses 
and  armour  of  the  knight ;  the  costume  of  the  court  and  the 
village;  dogs,  sheep,  and  cattle,  and  implements  of  husbandry, 
&c.;  the  furniture  of  the  cottage,  and  of  the  baronial  castle, 
are  all  delineated  with  equal  gusto.  He  makes  his  accessaries 
aid  in  telling  the  story  as  well  as  in  describing  the  locality.  The 
repetition  of  the  interior  of  Margaret's  bed-chamber  exactly  as 
before,  made  her  various  feelings  more  strikingly  aj^parent.  An 
artist  with  less  faith  in  the  virtue  of  simplicity  might  not  have 
ventured  on  this  iteration.  Again,  we  see  the  IkbII  in  motion,  and 
almost  hear  its  sound,  all  through  the  narrative  of  the  events  it 
commemorates.  1  he  Son^  of  the  Bell  is  the  last  work  of  Eetzach, 
with  the  exception  of  the  illustrations  of  Macbeth;  and  k  is  the 
most  various  in  its  interest,  though  it  has  not  the  passion  and 
intensity  of  FauU,  nor  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  Frtdolin. 

We  now  turn  to  Retzsch's  illustrations  of  our  own  great 
poet,  in  which  he  had  much  greater  difficulties  to  overcome  than 
II)  any  of  his  preceding  attempts.  Shakspeare  is  the  most  trying 
touchstone  of  an  artist's  powers;  for  no  poet  or  dramatist  that 
ever  wrote  impresses  so  vividly  upon  the  retina  of  the  mind,  (so 
to  speak,)  the  individual  character  of  his  creations ;  and  although 
we  cannot  define  the  impression  ourselves,  a  glance  satisfies  us  of 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  painter  who  attempts  it.  It  is  not 
the  form,  complexion,  age,  feature  or  costume,  but  the  soul  look- 
ing out  at  the  eyes,  the  disposition  influencing  the  bearing,  that 
reveal  to  us  the  poet's  creations.  If  the  artist  thoroughly  under- 
stands and  sympathizes  with  the  ideal  character,  and  has  perfect 
skill  in  his  art,  he  will  be  able  to  embody  the  heroes  and  heroines 
that  Shakspeare  drew,  but  not  otherwise.  That  Retzsch  has 
failed,  is  not  extraordinary.  Notwithstanding  the  aid  of  a  literal 
translation  of  Shakspeaie's  Plays  into  German,  and  the  enlight- 
ened criticism  of  Goethe,  Scblegel,  and  Tieck,  Shakspeare  cannot 
be  fully  understood  by  him.  It  is  a  truism  that  no  author  can 
be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  one  not  intimately  convereant  with 
the  lauguage  in  which  he  writes.  How  few  are  there  co^apara- 
tively  of  our  own  countrymen  who  really  and  completely  com* 
prebend  the  powers  and  extent  of  Shakspeare's  genius,  or  per- 
fectly sympathize  with  his  characters  !  It  requires  a  poet's  mind 
to  understand  a  poet's  works.  Shakspeare's  creations  are  uni- 
versal; they  belong  to  all  humanity,  ami  are  for  all  time;  but  it 
requires  a  native  fatniliarity  with  the  mode  in  which  their  idio- 
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syncrtcies  are  developed,  the  Annilmr  Ulaslnrtions  he  emfhxj^, 
and  eren  the  rery  accessaries  of  the  scenei  for  these  all  tend  to 
throw  out  the  character,  and  insensibly  convey  the  association  of 
ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  poet  to  that  of  the  reader.  The  turn  of 
a  phrase,  the  exact  meaning  of  a  word,  an  allusion  to  national 
customs,  bears  upon  the  passion  and  feeling  of  the  character^ 
■Even  at  this  time,  many  passages  are  obscured  by  our  ignorance 
of  the  habits  and  manners  of  his  day.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
bar  to  the  success  of  Retzsch  as  an  illustrator  of  Shakspeare. 
It  did  not  require  the  attempt  to  prove  his  incapacity  to  embody 
individual  ind  mental  character.  It  is  not  merely  beeause  ibe 
language  in  vrhich  Shakspeare  wrote,  and  the  customs  and  babita 
of  his  country,  and  the  modes  of  mind  of  the  people  are  diiferenC, 
that  he  has  i^iled ;  but  from  want  of  suflScient  power  of  ima- 
gination. He  never  sees  deeper  than  the  outside.  The  vivid- 
ness of  bis  perception  so  far  is  proved  by  every  design  be  has 
made.  He  has  a  nice  apprehension  of  pliysical  and  external 
character,  beauty  of  form,  grace  of  position,  fitness  in  costume 
and  accessaries.  His  feeling  for  the  picturesque  is  strong  and 
lively,  and  he  has  a  bias  of  taste  in  favour  of  the  romantic.  In 
these  subjects  and  scenes  he  is  at  home.  He  should  katr« 
ohosen  Spenser  to  illustrate,  instead  of  Shakspeare^  The  gal- 
lant knights,  the  beauteous  virgins,  the  malevolent  beMamea, 
the  sprites,  and  impersonations  of  passions,  would  be  deliciotta 
food  for  his  fancy.  He  would  revel  in  the  beauties  and  wonders 
of  the  enchanted  world  of  the  poet.  If  there  is  a  German 
translation  of  Spenser,  we  hope  Retzsch  will  read  it,  and  he  will 
scarcely  be  able  to  help  illustrating  it.  The  pictorial  beautiea 
of  Spenser,  especially  his  rich  combinations  of  colour,  which 
he  luxuriates  in  and  paints  with  words  as  vividly  as  Titian  or 
Rembrandt  with  colours  and  chiaroscuro,  have  been  set  forth  in 
a  kindred  feeling  by  a  poet  of  our  own  day  and  country,  who  baa 
set  the  breathing,  glowmg  pictures  of  the  Fairy  Queen  in  frames 
of  silver  for  painters  to  copy  from. 

Retzsch  has  as  yet  illustrated  only  two  of  the  plays  of  Shak- 
speare, Hamlet  and  Macbeth.  Of  the  former,  the  beauties  and  ite- 
fleets  were  discussed  at  sufficient  length  in  an  early  number  of  this 
journal  :*  the  latter,  after  a  long  interval  of  live  years,  has  juat 
mad^  -its  appearance,  with  the  singularity  of  a  dedication  to  » 
deceased  royal  patron  by  a  deceased  publisher,  which  we  think 
might  have  been  as  well  suppressed.f    In  this,  as  well  as  in  tke 
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t  la  I8«&.  Mr.  Flcivl^r  bud  tlio  boaoiir  to  pratcikt  a  copy  of  th«  IMmlnKHMM  ^Ifamici, 
Dirlpted  on  vellum,  to  Kiu^  George  IV.  at  Windsor;  and  in  commemoration  of  that 
circumstance,  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  express  a  wish  that  the  artUt  thoold  make 


Hamki,  we  find  the  same  qoalMes  exhilnted  which  Retssch  had 
taught  us  to  admire ;  but  in  this  also  the  artist  has  proved  hinself 
tinequal  to  his  task.    The  supernatural  ioflueoees  ia  Hamlet  and 
Macbeth  probably  led  him  to  select  these  two  plays  as  the  first  sob* 
Jeets  of  his  Illustrations.     He  seems  to  revel  in  the  viaioiis  of  the 
Hartz  mountains,  with  as  much  enjoyment  as  in  the  festivities  of  the 
village,  and  the  gaieties  and  gallantries  of  war  and  the  chace.     He 
has  ample  scope  for  his  love  of  demonism  and  the  mystic  inMaebeth ; 
and  inasmuch  as  there  is  more  of  the  pageantry  of  the  supernatural 
world  than  in  Hamlet,  he  had  better  chance  of  success.     But  it 
is  evident  that  he  has  not  thoroughly  comprehended  the  principal 
characters ;  nay,  that  he  has  totally  misunderstood  them.   MacbetH 
is  a  men  naturally  of  an  honest  disposition,  a  brave  soldier,  and 
faithful  subject,  up  to  the  time  of  the  murder.     But  being  imagi- 
native and  weak-minded,  he  is  danled  by  his  successes  and  unex* 
pected  honors.     He  indulges  in  those  waking  dreams  of  future 
greatness,  which  Shakspeare  has  shadowed  forth  in  the  ^pe\\B  and 
prophecies  of  the  witches ;  and  is  tempted  by  the  fiend  Ambition^ 
of  which  his  wife  may  be  said  to  be  an  impersonation  ;  he  at  last 
commits  the  murder,  almost  out  of  shame  at  his  fearing  to  do  what 
he  had  meditated ;  and  he  pursues  his  course  of  crime  out  of 
sheer  desperation,  and  lest  he  should  lose  what  he  had  staked  his 
happiness  to  gain.     By  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  he  hopes 
to  justify  himself.     He  is  the  slave  of  his  weakness,  and  the  tool  of 
bis  wife's  ambition.     His  remorse  begins  before  he  had  done  the 
deed ;  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  is  the  prey  of  his  guilty  con- 
acience,  which  hunts  him  into  new  crimes.    Lady  Macbeth,  onlh^ 
contrary,  is  one  with  whom  ambition  is  a  ruling  principle.     Her 
undaunted  resolution  and  strength  of  purpose  are  equal  to  the 
power  of  her  vrill  and  her  firmness  of  nerve.     Her  physical  nature 
is  as  hard  and  insensible,  as  his  is  yielding  and  sensitive.    She  is 
a  great  character,  destitute  of  goodness — a  sublime  criminal.   She 
merges  all  consideration  of  the  means  in  the  end  to  be  attained. 
She  is  inaccessible  to  remorse.     Her  conscience  only  wakes  when 
ber  will  is  impotent,  and  her  senses  sleep.    The  boldness  and 
loftiness  of  her  guilt  towers  above  the  reach  of  fear.     She  is 
raised  above  the  little  vanities  and  foibles  not  only  of  her  tfex^  but 
of  ordinary  human  nature.     We  associate  with  our  ideas  of  Lady 
Macbeth,  a  woman  of  physical  grandeur,  with  masculine  features, 
and  with  a  commanding  air,  arising  from  an  instinctive  conscious- 
ness of  natural  superiority,  as  well  as  from  an  habitual  sense  and 
exercise  of  power.  Hers  is  a  bad  nobility  of  wickedness.   Retzsch's 

The  Meiry  Wwm  cf  Windtor  the  nost  mbject  of  bb  Illattratioiia.  We  think  that  it 
would  bare  been  matter  of  regret  had  the  sugg^ettion  been  complied  with.  The  Eng- 
lish monarch  died  in  1850,  and  the  German  publisher  in  183t. 
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Lady  Macbeth  is  not^thcLsame  person  throughout.     He  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  distinct  conception  of  the  character  or  per-* 
son  he  intended  to  delineate.    She  is  at  best  a  subtle*  malevoleat 
housewife.    His  Macbeth  too  is  merely  a  stalwart  chieftain,  brutal 
and  ferocious  in  his  aspect — a  common-place  physical  villain :  not 
one  whose  nature  would  be  troubled  with  scruples  of  conscience ; 
or  who  would  pay  much  heed  to  the  prophetic  greeting  of  the 
witches.    The  witches  are  finely  draped,  "  and  look  not  like  the 
inhabitants  of  earth;"  but  their  beards  and  whiskers  are  too  maa- 
culine  even  for  these  beldames.   The  artist  introduces  them  finely. 
They  literally  "  hover  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air"  towards  the 
battle.    They  half-tread  the  ground,  and  half-float  in  the  clond  of 
vapour ;  and  one  can  fancy  the  weeds  rank  and  the  grass  withered 
beneath  their  feet.     In  the  scene  where  they  greet  Macbeth,  the 
effect  would  have  been  more  impressive  had  they  been  all  repre- 
sented in  the  same  action, ''  each  at  once  her  choppy  finger  layiag 
upon  her  skinny  lips."    The  look  of  Macbeth  is  rather  more  that  of 
defiance  than  of  surprise.    Banquo's  look  of  scrutiny  is  good,  but 
it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  Macbeth.     In  the  scene  before 
Macbeth's  castle,  the  guest  of  summer,  ''the  temple-hauntiog 
martlet,"  is  not  forgotten.    Like  the  sweet  passage  in  the  play,  it 
makes  one  almost  feel  ^'  Heaven's  breath  smell  wooingly."     Mftc- 
beth's  look  and  attitude  in  the  dagger  scene  are  too  studied  and 
theatrical.     The   "  air-drawn  dagger,"  low  to  his  grasp,  and 
pointing  to  where  Duncan  sleeps,  is  a  good'idea.    His  action  while 
stabbing  the  king,  with  one  hand  over  the  mouth  of  Duncan,  and 
the  other  telling  that  he  had  that  moment  driven  the  dags»r  into 
hb  breast,  and  his  look  of  terror,  are  finely  portrayed,    nis  hair 
on  end  and  flaming  mustachios,  however,  are  rather  excessive. 
Retzsch  is  apt  to  overdo  these  little  aids  to  effect,  out  of  an  extreoie 
love  of  the  picturesque.     He  is  too  profuse  also  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  phantoms  and  demons.    In  this  scene  they  are  out  of  place. 
Such  mystic  accessaries,  however,  are  in  German  taste.    Lady 
Macbeth,  who  is  here  seen  through  an  open  door,  wants  gran- 
deur of  character;  but  she  has  that  mixture  of  self-possession, 
eagemessi  and  apprehension,  which  would  be  natural  to  her 
feelings.     The  grooms  are  stirring  in  their  slumber;  and  <Mie 
stretches  out  his  hand  with  the  powerlessness  of  sleep,  as  though 
to  prevent  the  deed  that  is  being  perpetrated.     The  murder  of 
Banquo  is  a  vigorous  piece  of  work.    The  murderers  have  an  ultra- 
villanous  aspect.     The  appearance  of  the  ghost  of  Banquo  is  the 
grandest  idea  of  any.    His  shadowy  figure,  and  that  mute  appeal 
to  Macbeth,  are  awful,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  Sbakspeare.    Mac- 
beth's look,  however,  is  one  of  surprise  and  terror,  not  of  con- 
science-stricken fear.    The  guests,  whispering  and  looking  asto- 
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nidied  and  aiarmed,  are  very  natural.  In  tbe  scene  in  the 
witches'  cave,  the  **  gorgons»  hydras  and  chimeras  dire/'  are  more 
in  keeping.  The  procession  of  kings  looks  visionary  and  un- 
earthly. Banquo,  however,  is  not  so  e£fective  here.  His  quiet 
look  is  impressive,  but  it  is  not  the  ghastly  smile  of  exultation 
described  by  Shakspeare.  The  expression  of  Lady  Macbeth  in 
the  sleep-walking  scene  is  finely  imagined;  her  straining  eyes  are 
rtvetted  on  the  damned  spot,  which  she  vainly  essays  to  rub  out; 
and  she  appears  to  walk  with  hurried  strides.  This  is  a  new  and 
more  striking  picture  than  the  vacant  gaze  and  the  gliding  step 
which  we  have  been  used  to  on  the  stage.  Her  hair  is  somewhat 
too  prctfuse ;  and  its  hanging  in  loose  untangled  tresses  is  theatrical, 
and  not  characteristic  of  the  disorder  of  her  thoughts.  We  like  the 
scrutinizing  look  of  the  physician,  and  the  mournful  aspect  of  the 
waiting^maid.  But  why  should  the  very  lamp  she  has  brought  be 
made  to  look  like  a  demon?    This  diaboUzation  of  accessaries  is 

Svite  in  keeping  with  German  horrors,  but  not  with  tbe  scenes  of 
hakspeare.  The  character  and  expression  of  the  persons  of  the 
scene  should  render  such  trifles  impertinent.  Macbeth's  action, 
in  the  scene  where  the  messenger  brings  him  word  of  the  ap* 
preach  of  the  moving  wood,  is  not  expressive  enough  of  contempt 
and  sudden  rage.  He  is  not  striking  the  man,  but  arguing  with 
him,  and  looks  as  though  he  were  disputing  with  an  equal,  in- 
stead of  spuming  an  inferior.  The  last  scene  of  the  death  of 
Macbeth  is  too  like  one  of  the  ^*  terrific  combats"  at  Astley's; 
and  the  introduction  of  the  visions  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  gives 
an  unreal  character  to  the  scene.  Throughout,  indeed,  we  are 
made  sensible  that  these  are  studied,  elaborate  and  ornate  pic- 
tures, like  stage  tabUavLXy  rather  than  stirring  realities.  The  cos- 
tumes and  accessaries  overlay  the  spirit.  This  is  an  error  which 
an  artist  of  high  intellectual  powers  would  never  fall  into:  he 
would  instinctively  shun  it,  or  rather,  his  imagination  would  re- 
ceive so  vivid  an  impress  from  studying  the  play,  that  the  frippery 
and  gewgaws  of  the  stage  would  sink  into  nothingness,  or  at  least 
keep  their  places  as  subordinate  and  accessorial  aids  to  the  pic- 
torial representation.  The  accessaries  in  these  designs  of  Retzsch 
are  too  prominent,  and  not  always  appropriate.  We  will  not 
quarrel  with  the  fanciful  character  given  to  the  armour  and  dresses 
of  Scodand,  because  they  would  be  of  minor  importance  were  th^ 
dramatic  character  of  the  persons  truly  given;  and  as  this  is  not 
the  case,  we  fall  back  upon  the  picturesque,  and  allow  a  license 
of  arrayment,  as  at  a  theatre.  Retzsch  has  given  a  stage  version 
of  Macbeth,  and  as  such  we  admire  and  applaud  it.  We  wish, 
however,  that  it  were  otherwise.  Retzsch's  scenes  are  to  Shak- 
speare's  what  melodrama  and  pantomime  are  to  tragedy  and 
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Qonedy .   We  have  all  the  eiteraals  and  the  pi^antry :  die  aeneet 
•re  adkiressed  rather  than  the  understanding. 

Retaach'B  scenes  from  narrative  and  descriptive  poetry  are  dra- 
matic :  those  from  tragic  and  epic  poems  are  merely  theatrical* 
▲  hundred  painters  eould  depict  the  Celadon  and  Amelia  of 
Th<Mnilon,  where  scarcely  one  would  be  fcNind  to  delinesle  the 
Hamlet  and  Ophelia  of  Sbakspeave*  Retasoh  is  not  the  one. 
He  realkee  the  pictures  and  tells  ihe  story  of  the  poet»  as  far  as 
that  may  be  aooomplished  by  means  of  the  pantomime  and  mae« 
^uerade  of  the  scene*  and  the  introduction  of  personsi  and  tbn 
espressioB  of  emotions  of  a  particular  class ;  but  he  can  do  no 
more*  He  cannot  embody  an  individual  chamcter*  Hisfraphic 
power  only  deak  with  externals  and  geoeralilies.  So  far  hie 
power  is  aU-sufficient»  His  skiU  in  drawing  and  grouping  the 
figures ;  his  taste  in  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  coetumee 
and  aoeessnries;  his  feeling  for  the  graceful^  and  hia  eye  for  tbn 
picluresque ;  ail  combine  to  produce  that  vividness  which  in  so 
characteristic  of  his  scesieso^omely*  roasantici  or  visionary. 
.  Retasch  most  leave  illustrating  Sbakspeare.  He  will  otily  hA 
if  he  perseveres. 

The  wild  and  the  wonderful  is  the  £eld  for  his  geniua.  It  can* 
not  soar  to  the  heights  or  dive  to  the  depths  of  Shakspeare'a 
imaginings;  nor  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  his  mystery.  If  he 
wishes  to  eatend  bis  fame  by  illustrating  the  poets  of  our  oountry» 
let  him  tahe  up  Spenser,  or  Ossian ;  or  the  old  ballads*  or  the 
visionary  tales  of  "  Monk"  Lewis.  In  these  his  fancy  would  find 
a  wide  ran^,  and  his  genius  have  free  scope. 

Retasdi  IS  now*  we  understand*  employed  upon  the  second  pavl 
of  Goethe's  Faust,  an  account  of  whichy  with  extracts*  was  given 
in  our  last  number ;  and  he  has  lalely  finished  a  set  of  Illustrationa 
of  Schiller's  Pegaeui  in  Hurneu*  We  eagerly  look  for  their' 
appearanoe  in  this  country ;  where  his  geniusi  confined  to  its  pro* 
per  sphere*  has  numerous  admirers. 
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Art,  IX. — Souvenirs  de  Mirabeau,  et  sur  les  deux  prerkHres 
Assemblies  Ligislatives,  par  Etienne  Dumont,  8cc.  &c.    Paris/ 
1832.     8vo. 

Though  %ve  feel  that  wo  owe  our  readers  aoiiia  apology  for 
having  postponed  our  notice  of  this  interesUag  work  till  isior« 
than  a  year  after  its  publication,  we  cannot  say  that  we  greatly 
r^ret  the  occurrence  of  the  delay.  We  rather  consider  it  uufor-' 
Umate  that  a  work  of  this  character  should  have  been  published. 
and  read  at  a  time  in  which  our  countryman  were  so  little  m^ 
dined  to  view  any  work  of  merely  literary  interest  with  atten*. 
tion  :  when  the  striking  circumstances  of  our  own  political  situa- 
tion exclusively  occupied  the  minds  of  men|  or  mingled  with  their, 
speculations  in  every  other  matter.  At  such  a  period,  any  new 
work  on  the  French  Revolution  was  indeed  pretty  sure  of  attracting 
notice,  of  being  much  read  and  properly  commented  on.  Ret 
formers  and  Anti*Reformers  were  curious  to  find  in  every  striking 
event  of  that  period  a  prototype  of  some  incident  in  the  History 
of  our  Reform  Bill :  and,  above  all,  to  make  out  some  such  analogy 
between  the  designs  and  conduct  of  the  different  parties  of  .each 
period)  as  should  liable  them  to  impute  to  their  own  opponents 
the  worst  designs  or  grossest  follies  of  the  factions  of  France. 
The  relish  for  these  instructive  comparisons  is  now  in  some  mea^ 
sure  worn  off:  and  we  may  hope  that  the  time  has  come  in  which 
we  can  take  up  this  work  without  being  tempted  to  use  it  as  » 
mere  text  for  a  party  preachment,  and  in  which  our  readers  may 
find  an  interest  m  it  when  viewed  merely  as  the  personal  naraa* 
tive  ot  an  eye-witness  of  the  Revolution,  and  intimate  associate 
of  its  most  illustrious  orator. 

The  high  reputation  of  M.  Dumont  as  a  philosophical  politi- 
cian, and  the  intimate  connexion  which  be  is  known  to  have  had 
witli  many  of  the  most  eminent  characters  of  different  periods  and' 
parties  of  the  Revolution,  led  us  at  first  to  expect  that  his  work, 
would  have  contained  some  new  information,  or,  at  any  rate,  soom 
comprehensive  and  luminous  view  of  that  interesting  portion  of 
history.  In  this  we  have  been  disappointed.  The  author  enters 
into  no  narrative  of  the  events  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  gives  us 
merely  a  few  scattered  and  nowise  novel  or  profound  remarks  on 
its  origin  or  cause.  The  work  indeed  was  left  by  M.  Dumont 
in  a  very  unfinished  state.  He  composed  it  in  1799f  at  Bath, 
with  the  design  of  fixing  in  his  mind  the  recollection  of  such  re- 
markable persons  and  events  as  had  been  brought  under  his  view 
during  two  or  three  visits  to  Paris.  We  are  told  by  the  editor 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  author  to  employ  these  notes  as 
the  nwterials  of  a  laboured  historical  work  on  the  French  Revo* 
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lutioo*  This  design,  unfortunately,  was  not  executed  :  the  work 
was  never  completed  or  even  revised,  and  has  very  properly  beea 
given  to  the  public  in  the  unfinished  state  in  which  it  was  left  by 
Its  author.  It  adds  nothing  to  our  historical  information.  In  the 
few  opinions  expressed  respecting  the  events  of  the  Revolution, 
we  find  generally  the  clearness  and  fairness  which  characterized 
M.  Dumont's  mind :  some  prejudices  and  some  carelessness  in 
his  judgments ;  but  on  the  whole,  views  so  wise  and  candid,  that 
we  much  regret  the  loss  of  that  comprehensive  and  matured 
account  of  the  Revolution  for  which  this  work  was  intended 
merely  to  supply  materials. 

The  interest,  and 'indeed  the  instruction,  to  be  derived  from  the 
work  in  the  shape  which  it  now  bears,  is  merely  that  of  personal 
anecdotes  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution.  Evetf  this 
is  of  a  limited  nature.  Anecdotes  there  are,  scattered  up  aud 
down  the  work,  and  characters  of  various  persons  of  all  parties : 
and  one  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the 
characters  and  conduct  of  the  Girondist  party.  Some  of  these 
are  curious.  The  reader  will  probably  be  interested  in  the  cha* 
racter  given  of  Brissot,  with  whom  the  author  was  in  habits  of 
intimacy;  and  in  the  narrative  of  the  intrigues  respecting  the 
appointment  of  a  minister  of  war  and  an  ambassador  to  England, 
respecting  both  of  which  he  was  consulted  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  There  is  a  striking  character  of  Champfort, 
and  a  very  beautifully  drawn  one  of  the  excellent  Bishop  of 
Chartres,  one  of  the  earliest  friends  of  tlie  people,  one  of  the  first 
sufferers  from  its  injustice.  Of  Sieyes  he  tells  us  that  "  he  read 
Kttle  and  thought  much  ;*'  that,  wrapped  in  the  mantle  of  his  re- 
putation for  abstract  thought,  he  liked  little  to  hazard  it  in  dis- 
cussion :  **  si  on  objectait  il  ne  r6pondait  point''  '^  La  politique 
est  une  science  que  je  crois  avoir  achev6e,''  was  hrs  modest  saying 
to  Dumont  in  a  moment  of  unusual  familiarity ;  one  of  the  truths 
of  which  he  had  fully  persuaded  himself,  and  of  which  he  had 
succeeded  in  forcing  a  belief  on  his  countrymen,  destined  to  serve 
him  in  good  stead  for  more  than  ten  years  afterwards.  There  is 
an  account,  too,  of  the  very  ingenious  and  eloquent  maiden  speech 
of  Robespierre :  and  his  singular  avowal  of  his  excessive  timidity 
and  reluctance  in  addressing  the  Assembly,  which  it  would  have 
been  well  for  mankind  had  he  never  got  the  better  of.  There  are 
many  anecdotes  and  many  sayings  recorded  of  M.  Talleyrand, 
with  whom  Dumont  lived  in  habits  of  great  intimacy;  and  of 
whose  benevolence  and  integrity  he  appears  to  entertain  the 
same  high  opinion  as  has  always  been  expressed  of  them  by  all 
who  have  known  him  well,  or  scrutinized  his  conduct  deeply. 
These,  however^  are  all  subjects  of  minor  moment.    The  ab- 
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sorbing  interest  of  the  \vork  consists  in  the  anecdotes  respecting 
Mirabeau,  of  whom  Dumont  was  the  most  intimate  associate 
during  the  most  active  and  conspicuous  period  of  his  life. 

Among  the  various  characters  of  the  Revolution,  the  universal 
opinion  of  mankind  has  assigned  the  most  distinguished  position 
to  Mirabeau.    This  pre-eminence  has  been  acknowledged  as  well 
by  those  who  detest  his  character  and  policy,  as  by  those  who 
most  fervently  admire  his  political  conduct.  Unqualified  admirer^ 
he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  :  none  can  deny  or  even  pal* 
liate  the  vices  which  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal.     By  all,  how* 
ever,  the  superiority  of  his  genius  is  acknowledged  :  its  power  has 
been  owned  alike  by  those  who  imagine  him  to  have  convuljied 
his  country  from  motives  of  the  most  guilty  revenge  or  ambitiou^^ 
and  by  those  who  look  upon  him  as  having  been  the  wisest  states- 
man as  well  as  the  most  effective  orator  of  his  day.     From  the 
first  moment  of  his  appearance  in  the  Revolution,  he  stood  forth 
as  the  leader  of  the  people :  the  power  of  his  eloquence  is  at- 
tested by  the  irrefutable  evidence  of  its  effect  in  mastering  the 
will  of  that  fierce  democracy  which  he  wielded  :  and  the  taste  of 
his  cotemporaries  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  judgment  of  poste* 
rity.     All  other  individual  reputations  seem  dwarfed  in  the  cpn- 
trast  with  the  colossal  events  amid  which  they  are  seen  :  the  lofty 
form  of  Mirabeau  stands  forth  as  if  alone^  asserting  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  human  genius,  and  the  influence  of  humau  character,  on 
circumstances.     We  look  to  others  as  exhibiting  the  influence  of 
the  Revolution  on  their  actions  and  characters — to  him  alone  as 
influencing  the  Revolution  itself.     Of  others  we  ask.  How  did 
they  act  in  the  Revolution  f  of  him  alone.  How  he  acted  on  it? 
In  that  fierce  fray  there  were  many  leaders,  who  led  for  a  while 
some  portion  of  the  battle;  he  alone  was  acknowledged  Chief 
and  Master  by  all :  his  presence  alone  was  so  felt  that  me» 
missed  him  as  a  general  cut  off  in  the  heat  of  action^  and  still 
doubt  what  influence  his  existence,  had  it  been  prolonged,  might 
have  exercised  on  the  fortunes  of  the  war  which  he  bad  seemed 
to  direct. 

The  mere  curiosity  which  men  commonly  feel  respecting  the 
doings  of  men  of  genius,  would  give  a  peculiar  interest  to  many 
details  of  the  life  and  character  of  such  a  man  as  Mirabeau.  The 
fortunes  of  his  early  youth — the  habits  of  his  later  years — have 
been  the  subject  of  all  the  distorting  exaggerations  of  vulg^ 
wonder :  we  naturally  desire  to  know  the  truth  of  all  the  mar- 
vellous tales  of  his  various  learning,  his  love  of  pleasure,  and  his 
wonderful  appropriation  of  the  labours  of  others — the  lofty  pride 
of  his  character,  and  the  fervour  of  his  democratic  principles — 
the  reported  atrocity  of  his  secret  machinations  with  Orleans,  the 
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venality  by  which  he  sold  his  talents  aud  his  popularity  to  the 
•ertice  of  the  court  which  he  had  humbled,  and  the  arts  by  which 
he  maintained  to  the  last,  against  eager  and  powerful  rivalsi  the  firm 
dominion  over  the  passions  of  the  changeable  and  suspicious  mul- 
trtude  whom  be  was  supposed  to  be  betraying.  We  wish  to  know, 
too,  whether  be  appeared  in  the  near  and  unguarded  view  of  private 
life,  the  same  wonderful  being  that  he  showed  himself  in  the  tri* 
bane,  whether  the  power  of  his  eloquence  was  the  effect  of  welt- 
concerted  trick, — of  the  occasional  excitements  of  a  weak  and 
fervid  temperament,  or  but  the  highest  and  most  public  display  of 
the  energies  of  a  great  mind  expressing  on  momentous  occasions 
the  emotions  of  a  permanent  enthusiasm,  and  the  conclusions  of 
sober  and  systematic  thought.     There  is  more  even  than  all  this 
which  requires  elucidation  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  Mira- 
beau.    His  votes  and  his  speeches  are  before  us,  but  they  do  not 
easily  explain  his  policy.    We  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  compre* 
bend  what  after  all  was  the  drift  of  his  oratory  and  his  intrigues^ 
or  whedier  indeed  he  had  any  fixed  purpose  in  his  view.     Some- 
times he  appears  hurried  onward  by  the  contagious  enthusiasm  of 
the  times — sometimes  calmly  and  effectually  restraining  the  excited 
feelings  of  his  countrymen;  to  the  last  the  advocate  of  popular 
rights,  or,  as  some  think,  the  fomenter  of  confusion,  with  intervals 
fn  which  he  upheld  the  tottering  existence  of  authority,  and  eu* 
forced  submission  on  the  people*  It  is  not  difficult  for  those  who 
will  attentively  study  the  course  of  his  policy  to  penetrate  its  de- 
sign, or  rather  to  discover  the  feelings  which  throughout  predo- 
minated in  his  mind.     But  it  is  easier  for  the  thou^tless  to  find 
many  and  strange  motives  for  his  conduct  than  to  explain  them 
by  the  operation  of  a  simple  and  uniform  state  of  feeling.     The 
apparent  inconsistency  of  his  actions  is  reconciled  by  the  suppo- 
sition of  an  inconceivable  incongruity  of  character,  or  the  iniaence 
of  dark  and  deep-laid  intrigues.  Some,  who  are  not  willing  to  credit 
the  tales  of  bis  enormous  villainy,  believe  him  to  have  been  actu- 
ated by  the  dictates  of  a  giddy  fancy,  the  wayward  ambition  of 
displaying  his  power  in  alternately  destroying  and  reviving  an 
empire ;  and  others  imagine  that  the  care  of  his  own  interests  was 
tfie  elite  to  his  whole  conduct ;  that  his  love  of  liberty  and  his 
love  of  order  were  equally  gross  and  well-played  hypocrisies — 
that  he  was  stimulated  at  all  times  by  the  wish  of  gaining  power 
or  money,  now  lared  by  the  popular  shout,  and  now  by  the  civil 
list  or  the  seals  of  office,  speaking  and  acting  but  to  earn  the  bribe 
of  the  day  from  the  Court,  the  Mob,  or  Orleans. 

The  character  and  conduct  of  Mirabeau  have  been  inexplicable, 
only  in  so  far  as  the  public  have  not  possessed  a  knowledge  of 
hb  actions,  or  not  considered  their  connexion  with  each  other* 
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The  work  of  M*  Duiaont  is  vainable,  not  so  mucb  as  coii^ 
tribulkig  any  great  store  of  new  and  ioteresting  facts^  or  supf^lyiog 
new  vjiews  of  his  conduct,  but  as  confirming  what  was  previously 
the  OBOSt  rational  ez|4anation  of  all  that  appeared  unaccountable. 
Every  new  aspect,  every  deeper  insight  renders  Mirabeau  less 
monstrous  and  more  wonderful :  explains  the  singularities  of 
his  character,  by  setting  forth  the  greatness  of  bis  genius*  Souse 
indeed  have  been  delighted  with  the  work  of  Dumont,  as 
offering  what  to  them  appears  a  safe  and  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  eminence  of  Mirabeau ;  as  showing  that  the  gieat  qualities 
of  his  oratory  were  not  the  produce  of  one,  but  the  contribution 
of  many  minds ;  that  his  opinions,  and  even  his  phraseology,  were 
suggested  by  the  combined  wisdom  of  others ;  that  be  was  but 
tbe  tool  of  their  machinations,  or  organ  of  their  deliberations ;  a 
mountebank  whom  the  chance  possession  of  a  good  stage,  a  loud 
voice,  and  consummate  impudence,  enabled  to  appropriate  the 
labours  and  honours  of  better  men.  Such  conclusions  as  these 
are  the  result  of  a  very  superficial,  or  very  prejudiced  con- 
sideration* The  account  which  M.  Dumont  gives  is,  if  rightly 
weighed,  calculated  to  increase  our  admiration  for  Mirabeau* 
It  detracts  not  from  the  richness  or  variety  of  his  powers.  After 
all,  he  remains  in  possession  of  all  the  attributes  of  his  unrivalled 
eloquence.  While  we  continue  our  unabated  admiration  for  his 
oratory,  we  learn  to  appreciate  more  highly  the  depth  and  cou* 
sistency  of  his  political  sagacity ;  and  discover  that  he  was  the 
greatest  orator  of  his  time,  because  he  felt  the  most  strongly  the 
enthusiasm  of  liberty,  and  judged  the  most  wisely  of  the  character 
of  his  cotemporaries,  and  the  tendency  and  issue  of  events* 
The  study  of  his  life  and  speeches  is  equally  instructive,  whether 
we  look  on  him  as  a  statesman,  and  fathom  the  wise  policy  by 
which  he.rendered  himself  the  master  of  the  Revolution,  or  regard 
him  in  the  more  undisputed  eminence  which  he  enjoys  as  an 
orator,  and  search  the  records  of  his  speeches  for  models  ot  the 
most  elevated,  pure,  and  stirring  eloquence. 

The  family  of  Mirabeau  was  one,  which,  from  its  possessions 
and  aptiquity,  occupied  a  high  position  among  the  fioblesse  of 
Provence.  His  father,  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  was  a  man  of 
some  literary  eminence,  associated  in  principles  and  connected  by 
friendship  with  Quesnay,  and  the  test  of  the  philosofrfiic  sect  called 
£coftonu5^es.  **  L^ami  dea  hommes*^  was  the  name  which  he  -as* 
sumed  to  mark  bis  extended  philanthropy.  Unfortunatdy,  how- 
ever this  philanthropy  appears  to  haive  been  somewhat  of  that 
kind,  much  lauded  by  many  writers  of  that  period,  which  incul- 
cated a  regard  for  the  species  in  preierenee  to  the  discharge  of  the 
diMiea  of  natural  affection  for  a  man's  own  family.  Haughty  aB4 
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profuse,  **  the  friend  of  mankind'^  detested  his  ton,  bectuse  he 
also  exhibited  haughtiness  and  inflexibility  in  his  character ;  iie 
gave  him  the  habits  of  an  ostentatious  and  lavish  nobiemati, 
irritated  his  passions  by  his  own  violence,  accustomed  him  to  the 
evil  influence  of  domestic  dissensions  and  dissimulations,  and 
drove  him  to  distress  by  denying  him  the  indulgences  which  bis 
education  had  habituated  him  to  require.  The  early  life  of 
Mirabeau  was  that  of  an  outcast  and  adventurer.  He  obtained 
his  first  wife  by  means  of  a  disgraceful  fraud;  and  the  connexioo 
was  ^oon  severed  by  the  mutual  dislike  and  infidelity  of  both 
parties.  The  stormy  and  wild  adventures  of  his  youth,  his  varioas 
and  irregular  amours,  his  distresses,  his  irregularities,  and  his 
sufferings,  became  and  remain  suflSciently  notorious.  The  malice 
of  his  father  and  (he  benignity  of  a  paternal  despotism,  inflicted 
on  him  the  vexations  of  frequent  imprisonments.  Fifty**foUr 
kttres  de  cachet,  he  informs  us  in  one  of  his  speeches,  had  been 
issued  against  the  different  members  of  his  family ;  and  of  these 
seventeen  had  been  his  own  portion.  In  a  three-years'  confine- 
ment at  Vincennes,  he  found  almost  the  only  period  of  leisure 
for  study,  and  in  this  he  composed,  or,  as  we  are  informed  by  M. 
Dumont,  stole  from  the  romances  and  newspapers  of  the  day,  the 
letters  to  Mad.  Monnier,  which  first  gave  him  notoriety  or  fame 
as  an  author.  The  intervals  of  his  imprisonments  were  generally 
passed  in  exile,  sometimes  in  a  needy  dependence  on  the  profits 
of  his  pen,  and  sometimes  in  official  employments  of  not  the 
most  delicate  nature.  Through  such  a  life  as  this  his  reputation, 
most  probably  his  conduct,  did  not  pass  untarnished ;  and  we 
may  easily  believe  that  he  was  guilty  of  many  meannesses,  men 
of  gentlemanly  birth  and  feelings  often  having  singularly  little 
delicacy  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  raise  money  when  they 
want  it.  Yet  the  vices  which  dishonoured,  do  not  appeer  to  have 
depraved  him.  "  Ses  maurs  itait  vicieuses  H  non  crapukfiseSf*' 
says  M.  Dumont.  Further  on  he  tells  us,  (and  this  is  the  judg- 
ment of  a  man  of  a  most  purd  and  sensitive  morality,)  that 
Mirabeau  could  appreciate  all  that  is  good  and  pure,  and  that  no 
one  had  a  higher  esteem  for  strong  and  virtuous  characters. 

*'  There  was  in  him  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  for  the  beautifiil  wbicrb  did 
not  allow  Itself  to  be  degraded  by  his  vices  }  it  was  like  a  glass  which 
might  be  soiled,  but  immediately  resumes  its  lastre.  His  conduct  was  often 
in  contradiction  with  his  language,  not  from  want  of  sincerity,  but  of 
steadiness  ;  be  had  a  purity  of  reason  which  elevated  his  soul,  but  violent 
passions  which  harried  it  beyond  his  control.'* 

During  the  greater  part  of  this  period  he  was  in  want,  and 
obliged  to  write  for  his  livelihood.  His  publications  were  most 
-voluminous  and  various.     He  had  written  on  iilmost  the  whole 
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circle  of  the  sciences.  His  irregular  and  dissipated  life  had  ad- 
mitted of  bis  accumulating  a  very  small  stock  of  sound  know- 
ledge ;  what  information  he  had,  however,  was  various ;  and  the 
amasing  clearness  and  quickness  of  his  mind  enabled  him,  to 
supply  his  deficiencies.  A  bint  from  one  person,  or  a  conver- 
sation with  soother,  furnished  him  with  the  materials  of  a  treatise; 
many  of  his  works  were  composed  under  the  direction,  or  from 
the  information  of  his  friends;  others  were  wholly  written  by 
them,  and  the  pnly  share  which  their  supposed  author  had  in 
their  prodqction  was  the  inspiration  of  the  eloquent  converse 
with  which  he  stimulated  the  fancy  of  the  writer,  the  suggestion 
of  1^  train  of  striking  thought  or  language,  the  insertion  of  a  page 
or  a  phrase  of  his  own  fervid  style,  and  the  putting  his  popular 
name  on  the  title-page.  "  //  avait  le  talent  de  diterrer  des  talens 
ignaresJ*  His  works  on  finance,  by  which  he  had  acquired  a 
high  reputation,  were  almost  entirely  dictated  by  Claviire  or 
Pancbaud.  His  large  and  useful  work  on  the  Prussian  Monarchy 
was  the  work  of  an  able  officer  of  that  country,  Major  Mauvillon. 
There  was  no  subject  apparently  on  which  he  was  not  willing  to 
get  up  a  book.  M.  Dumont  tells  us  that  he  had  no  sooner  made 
an  acquaintance  with  some  geographer,  than  straight  he  meditated 
sa  ^  Universal  Geography ;"  that  if  he  could  have  got  hold  of 
a  Chinese  grammar,  he  would  have  written  on  the  Chinese 
language,  or  undertaken  an  encyclopaedia,  could  he  have  got  well 
paid  for  the  job. 

An  amusing  and  very  striking  account  is  given  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  author's  acquaintance  with  Mirabeau  commenced.  It 
was  through  the  medium  of  Romilly,  who  was  his  companion  in 
a  visit  to  Paris  in  1788.  The  reputation  of  Mirabeau  at  that 
time  was  so  bad,  that  Romilly  felt  very  little  inclination  to  renew 
an  acquaintance  with  him,  which  he  had  made  some  time  before ; 
and  indeeed,  when  Mirabeau  paid  his  first  visit,  from  accident  or 
des^,  left  Dumont  to  receive  him.  The  fascination  of  Mi- 
rabeau's  manner,  and  the  charm  of  his  conversation  were  such, 
that  the  visit  lasted  two  hours,  and  ended  in  Dumont's  accepting 
an  invitation  to  dinner,  and  telling  Romilly  that  no  consideration 
should  induce  him  to  give  up  the  acquaintance  of  a  man  whose 
conversation  had  pleased  and  enlivened  him  so  much.  The 
scruples  of  Romilly  gave  way  equally  before  the  influence  of  his 
most  irresistible  social  qualities ;  and  a  close  and  permanent  inti- 
macy was  the  immediate  result. 

The  prospect  of  a  great  crisis  in  the  government  of  France  was 
at  this  time  in  the  contemplation  of  every  one ;  and  from  the 
first  Mirabeau  perceived  the  opportunity  and  the  path  to  emi- 
nence.   The  patronage  of  Calonne  had  somewhat  linked  him 
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whb  that  unpopular  minister ;  he  had  written  agtbtt  Necker  «t 
the  time  that  he  was  the  idol  of  France^  and,  as  M.  Drnnont 
informs  ns,  very  nearly  compromised  himself  in  the  ^es  of  the 
public,  by  attempting  a  refutation  of  that  minister's  reply  t6 
Calonne.  Throughout  his  life,  however,  Mirabeau  had  been  Ibe 
advocate  of  liberal  principles.  The  tendency  of  all  educated 
men  of  bis  age  was  towards  such  opinions  in  philosophy  and  in 
politics ;  and  the  oppression  which  he  had  experienced  in  bis 
own  person  had  not  reconciled  him  to  despotbra,  or  perautted 
him  to  remaui  indifferent  to  its  evils.  As  the  advocate  of  liberty 
and  good  government,  he  was  known  to  the  public ;  and  to  thk 
great  cause  be  determined  to  devote  himself*  There  is  nothing 
more  interesting  in  M.  Dumont's  work  than  the  description  be 
gives  us  of  the  state  of  Mirabeau's  mind  at  this  period,  tie  tells 
na  of  his  projects  and  preparations,  how  frankly  he  avowed  the 
irregularities  of  his  youth,  and  his  regret  for  the  faults  he  had 
committed,  and  how  he  used  to  announce  himself  as  one  who 
would  redeem  his  past  errors  by  the  most  useful  application  of 
his  talents,  and  a  devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  freedom, 
from  which  no  personal  interest  should  turn  him.  Through  aH 
the  irregularities  of  his  life  he  had  preserved  unimpaired  the 
elevation  and  vigour  of  his  character ;  a  lofty  sentiment  of  his 
own  powers,  a  consciousness  of  high  capacity,  the  hope  perbaps 
of  a  high  destiny,  had  sustained  him  in  situations  by  which  others 
would  have  been  degraded,  and  buoyed  him  up  against  obloquy, 
and  the  consciousness  of  having  merited  it.  ''  Tell  ber,'*  he 
said  once  of  a  lady  who  had  refused  what  he  conceived  a  just 
request — ''  Tell  her  she  is  wrong  in  refusing  me,  and  that  the 
time  is  not  Air  off  in  which  talent  also  will  give  power." 

Provence  was  what  was  called  a  pays  ^Stais,  and  possessed  a 
species  of  subordinate  assembly  or  states.  In  a  preliminary 
meeting  of  this  body,  Mirabeau  took  bis  seat  in  virtue  of  fiefb 
obtained  by  his  mamage.  He  remained  here  sufficiently  long  to 
render  himself  remarkable  among  his  order  as  a  solitary  advocate 
of  popular  rights,  and  was  then  excluded,  perhaps  from  dislike  of 
his  politics,  but  on  the  alleged  ground  of  some  defect  in  his  qua- 
lification, for  which  it  was  in  that  province  necessary  to  possess 
some  peculiar  territorial  rights  in  addition  to  nobility.  The  re* 
jection  of  the  noblesse  secured  his  election  by  the  ttersMaL  To 
notify  himself  as  a  candidate  for  their  suffrages,  he  affected  to 
establish  himself  in  trade,  and  was  nominated  at  the  same  time 
by  Aix  and  by  Marseilles.  He  elected  to  sit  for  the  former ; 
and  M.  Bumont  thinks  that  he  could  only  have  declined  the 
honour  of  representing  the  great  commercial  port  of  France,  by 
his  consciousness  of  certain  irregular  manceuvres,  on  accoaot  elf 
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which  his  retam  would  probably  have  been  anmiUed.  One 
record,  however,  there  does  exist  of  the  arts  by  which  he  courted 
the  suffrages  of  the  people  of  Marseilles,  and  it  is  one  that  does 
him  the  highest  honour.  Discontent  and  tunaults  had  been  oc- 
casioned h)  that  city  by  the  commencement  of  that  deplorable 
period  of  scarcity,  by  which  the  disorders  of  the  subsequent 
revolution  were  so  greatly  aggravated;  and  Mirabeau  put  his 
popularity  to  the  hazard  by  an  address,  in  which  he  pointed  out 
truths  little  appreciated  in  his  country  then  or  since,  little  likely 
at  any  time  to  find  favour  with  a  suifering  people, — namely  the 
impropriety  of  the  government,  by  any  interference,  lowering  the 
price  of  bread,  and  the  public  advantages  of  a  high  price  in 
seasons  of  scarcity. 

Madame  de  Stael  (herself  an  eye-witness)  informs  us  that  the 
evil  reputation  of  Mirabeau  had  already  excited  alarms,  respecting 
the  influence  which  his  talents  might  probably  exercise;  and 
that  in  the  procession  of  the  deputies  at  the  opening  of  the 
States^General,  all  eyes  were  bent  on  bis  lofty  form,  and  long 
and  busby  hair.  Nevertheless,  his  reception  in  the  Assembly  was 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  convince  him  that  the  eminence  be  en* 
joyed  was  of  no  honourable  nature.  When  his  name  was  called, 
a  murmur  spread  throughout  the  hall,  and  even  a  hiss  was  heard, 
which  the  firm  defiance  of  bis  bearing  could  hardly  check.  On 
various  occasions  he  attempted  to  speak,  and  was  ill  received  by 
his  audience.  Such  was  the  discouraging  commencement  of 
his  career  as  an  orator!  When  M.  Dumont  first  saw  him  after 
the  meeting  of  the  States-General,  he  found  him  furious  at  the 
treatment  he  had  experienced,  and  venting  his  rage  on  the  As- 
sembly, which  be  was  at  the  same  time  openly  insulting  in  hia 
''  Leitrei  iset  commeUum.'^  The  sage  counsels  of  Dumont  con- 
soled his  disappointment;  moderated  his  aajgerj  and  induced  him 
to  think  of  conciliating  instead  of  attempting  to  bear  down  the 
opinion  of  the  Assembly,  and  to  wait  patiently  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  superiority.  A  few  days  after,  the 
opportunity  came.  Among  the  many  strangers  who  crowded 
the  hall  during  these  disorderly  meetings,  in  which  the  deputies 
of  the  tiers  were  occupied  in  awaiting  the  junction  of  the  othef 
orders,  was  Duroverai,  a  distinguished  Genevese,  banished  from 
his  country  for  the  part   he  had  taken  against  the  aristocratio 

Earty  of  that  state,  and  then  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Mimbeau* 
>nce  or  twice,  when  sitting  and  talking  among  some  deputies 
in  the  hall,  he  sent  a  note  in  pencil  to  Mirabeau,  on  some 
subject  of  momentary  interest.  This  was  observed  by  a  deputy^ 
who  felt  vehemently  scandalized  thereat,  and  soon  after,  in  a 
thundering  voice,  denounced  '^  a  foreigner,  an  exile,  a  refugee 
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in  England,  asd  a  pensioner  of  that  goveramenti  who  had  dared 
to  seat  himself  in  that  Hall/  and  offer  his  suggestions  to  the 
deputies."  The  extraordinary  and  wholly  inexplicable  violence 
of  this  brutal  denunciation  startled  the  Assembly ;  the  friends  of 
Duroverai  trembled  for  the  consequences,  when  Mirabeau,  who 
was  talking  to  some  ladies  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  and  had 
caught  the  insult  offered  to  his  friend,  and  to  the  cause  of  Gene- 
vese  freedom,  rushed  to  his  place,  and  raised  above  the  tumult 
his  commanding  tones. 

"  Je  convicDs  avec  le  preopinant  que  nnl  individu  noo  depute,  soit 
indigene,  soit  Stranger,  ne  doit  ^tre  assis  parmi  nous.  Mais  les  droits 
sacr^s  dQ  Famitie,  les  droits  plus  saints  de  rhumanit^,  le  respect  que  je 
pcHte  a  cette  assemblce  d'enfans  de  la  patrie,  d'amis  de  la  paix,  m'or- 
donnent  k  la  fois  de  separer  de  Tavertissement  de  police,  la  denon- 
ciation,  la  delation  vrairaent  odieuse  que  le  preopinnnt  n*a  pas  craint  d*y 
ajouter.  II  a  ose  dire  que  dans  le  grana  nombre  d'etrangers  qui  se 
trouvaient  parmi  nous,  il  6tAit  un  proscrit,  un  r6fugi^  en  Angleterre,  un 
pensionnaire  du  roi  d'Angleterre.  Get  Stranger,  ce  proscrit,  ce  refagie, 
c'est  M.  Duroverai,  I'un  des  plus  respectables  citoyens  du  monde. 
Jamais  la  libert^  n'eut  de  defenseur  plus  ^claire,  plus  laborieux,  pins 
d6sinteress6." 

After  mentioning  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
freedom,  he  adds — 

*'  Enveloppe  dans  la  proscription  que  les  aristocrates  firent  prononcer 
par  les  destructeurs  de  la  liberte  Genevoise,  M»  Duroverai  se  retire  en 
Angleterre,  et  sans  doute  il  n*abdiquera  jamais  Thonneur  de  son  exil 
aussi  long-temps  que  la  liberte  n'aura  pas  recouvre  ses  droits  dans  sa 
patrie.  Un  grand  nombre  de  citoyens  respectables  de  la  Grande-£re- 
tagne  s'empress^rent  d*accueillir  le  r^publicain  proscrit,  lul  menag^rent 
la  reception  la  plus  honorable,  et  provoqu^rent  le  gouvemeraeot  k  lui 
donner  une  pension.  Ce  fut  en  quelque  sorte  une  couronne  civique 
d^cemee  par  le  peuple  modeme  que  le  g6nie  tut^laire  de  Tespdce 
humaine  parait  avoir  prepose  plus  specialement  au  cnlte  de  la  libert6  « 

•  •  .     Voil^  1  etranger,  le  proscrit,  le  refagie,  que  Ton  vous  d^nonce !  •  . 

•  •  .  Autrefois  un  infortun^  embrassait  les  autels,  il  y  ecbappait  k  la 
rage  des  mecbans,  il  y  trouvait  un  asile  inviolable :  cette  salie  va  devenir 
le  temple  qu'au  nom  des  Franfais  vous  elevez  k  la  liberty  I  Souffrirez-* 
vous  qu'un  martyr  de  cette  liberte  y  re^oive  un  outrage }" 

The  impression  of  this  lofty  and  generous  burst  was  over- 
powering ;  the  speaker  wns  interrupted  by  universal  applause ;  all 
the  prepossessions  which  had  hitherto  thwarted  his  success  were 
dispelled  by  the  charm  of  his  eloquence,  and  Mirabeau  stood 
forth  the  leader  of  the  popular  cause.  Already,  however,  had 
the  decision  and  daring  of  his  conduct  placed  him  foremost,  and 
marked  him  as  fittest  to  lead  in  that  busy  and  fearful  period. 
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He  it  was  who  proposed  the  final  summons  to  the  nobles  and 
clergy ;  and  declared  that  the  proposals  of  the  Hen  having  been 
rejected,  the  moment  for  taking  a  decided  part  was  come.  Op- 
posed to  the  bold  step  of  assuming  the  designation  of  National 
Assemblt/,  he  nevertheless  urged  the  most  determined  resistance 
to  the  measures  which  the  court  in  consequence  directed  against 
the  Assembly.  But  the  great  triumph  of  his  eloquence  and 
energy  was  on  the  day  of  the  Stance  Royale,  that  fatal  day  on 
which  the  ill-advised  Louis  entered  the  Assembly,  surrounded  by 
all  the  display  of  military  despotism,  annulled  all  its  decrees, 
and  ordered  with  menace  and  reproach  the -separation  of  the 
three  orders.  When  the  king  had  left  the  hall,  the  deputies  of 
the  commons  remained  in  the  silence  of  amazement  and  per- 
plexity. The  moment  was  come  in  which  the  great  question  of 
the  liberty  of  France  was  to  be  decided,  in  which  it  was  to  be 
settled  whether  the  Assembly  was  to  submit  to  the  orders  of  the 
king,  or,  by  disobeying  him,  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  national 
will.     The  silence  was  broken  by  Mirabeau. 

'*  Messieurs,"  be  said,  "  j'avouc  que  ce  que  vous  venez  d'cnicndre 
pourrait  6tre  le  salut  de  la  patrie,  si  les  pr^sens  du  despotisme  n%taiekit 
pas  toujours  dangereux. .  .  .  L'appareil  des  armes,  la  violation  du  temple 
national,  pour  vous  commander  d  ^tre  heureux  !  Ou  sont  les  ennemis 
de  la  nation  ?  Catilina  est-il  k  nos  portes  ?  Je  demande  qu*en  vous 
couvrant  de  votre  dignite,  de  votre  puissance  legislative,  vous  vous  ren- 
fermiez  dans  la  religion  de  votre  serment :  il  ne  vous  permet  de  vous 
s^parer  qu'upr^s  avoir  fait  la  constitution/* 

At  this  moment  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  the  Marquis  de 
Br6z6,  a  young  man,  (whom  we  have  seen  as  a  peer  of  France, 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  asserting  the  unimpaired  vigour  of  his 
youthful  folly  by  his  senseless  opposition  to  another  revolution,) 
entered,  and  addressing  the  Assembly,  said  "  Vous  avez  entendu 
les  ordres  du  roi'' 

'*  Oui,  Monsieur,"  continued  Mirabeau/'  nous  avons  entendus  les  in- 
tentions qu*on  a  suggerees  au  rni :  mais  vous,  qui  n*avez  ici  ni  voix, 
ni  place,  ni  droit  de  parler,  vous  n*^tes  pas  fait  pour  nous  rappeler  son 
discours.  Cepfendant,  pour  ^viter  tout  detai,  aliez  dire  k  votre  maitre 
que  nous  sommes  ici  par  la  puissance  da  peuple,  et  qu'on  ne  nous  en  anra- 
cbera  que  par  la  puissance  des  baionettes." 

These  strong  and  simple  words  decided  the  event  of  the  day. 
The  Assembly  unanimously  and  enthusiastically  confirmed  its 
former  proceedings ;  at  the  proposal  of  Mirabeau  it  declared  the 
person  of  every  deputy  inviolable, — the  court  faultered  before 
the  audacity  of  the  commons, — the  next  day  the  majority  of  the 
clergy  joined  the  Assembly,  the  opposition  of  the^court  was  van- 
quished, and  a  revolution  achieved. 
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ft  was  nt)t,  however,  seeuk^d.    The  tourt,  tbongh  it  bsdahrunk 
from  asserting  its  authority  by  merely  moral  influence^  ami  yielded 
to  the  force  of  public  opinion,  was  preparing  the  means  of  vio- 
lently re-establishing  itself,  despite  of  that  opmioo,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  its  ancient  prerogative.     That  a  plot,  or  at  any  rate  a 
secret  design,  of  cKssolving  the  Assembly,  and  repressing  by  foree 
of  arms  any  consequent  discontent  or  resistance  in  Paris — that 
such  a  plot  had  been  contrived  by  the  court,   was  actually  » 
bourse  of  execution,  and  was  moreover  on  the  point  of  being 
brought  to  a  succ^essM  issue,  is  matter  of  certainty :  k  is  dootbtM 
only  whether  the  king  was  completely  in  the  secret ;  nor  is  it  of 
much  iiMportance :  he  acted  entirely  under  the  guidance  of  those 
who  were,  and  sanctioned  from  sheer  weakness  all  the  measures 
from  which  his  judgment  and  his  humanity  aifke  shrunk.     Thirty 
tlh'ousand  tro6ps,  mosfly  foreign  regimeiiCer,  were  e6llected  arornid 
Paris  and  Versailles  :  the  maiority  of  the  noblesse  op<enly  deelaMd 
(haft  their  amalgamation  with  the  Assembly  was  bnt  temporary : 
and  the  insolent  confidence  and  threats  of  the  Courtiers  gave  noMe 
6f  a  Speedy  vengeance  on  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party;  and 
these,  alarmed  alike  for  the  success  of  their  cause  slid  fheir  own 
personal  safety,  prepared  plot  against  plot.    Mirabenn  alone 
maintained  that  the  surest  mode  of  intimidvting  the  government 
was,  by  denouncing  its  conduct,  to  force  it  to  a  puMic  discussion 
of  its  proceedings.     Interrupting  the  debates  on  the  subject  of  the 
new  constitution,  he  made  his  famous  speech,  exposing  the  pre- 
parations of  the  court,  and  pointing  out  the  danger  alike  to  the 
people  and  the  foyal  authority  of  the  approach  of  the  troops  to 
Fans :  he  concluded  by  moving  an  address  to  the  king  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops,  aiid  the  establishment  of  a  "  garde 
bourgeoise."    The  first  proposal  was  enthusiastically  ifdopted. 
and  Mirabeau  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  address :  the  second 
was  negatived,  it  being  judged  unwise  to  urge  it  at  that  time  :  it 
equally,  however,  attained  its  end,  and  wHs  evidently  the  origin  of 
the  national  guard,  which  within  a  few  days  was  spontaneously 
established  throughout  Prance.     M.  Dumont  informs  us  that  the 
speech  was  composed  by  himself,  behig  a  resum6  of  the  varions 
conversations  in  which  Mirabeau  himself  and  two  or  three  friends 
had  talked  over  the  dangerous  state  of  affairs.     Mirabeau,  on 
being  commissioned  to  prepare  the  address,  prevailed  on  Dumont 
to  write  thstt  likewise.    The  result  was  that  famous  address,  of 
which  the  arguments  were  indeed  those  of  the  speech  in  a  new 
form ;  but  of  which  the  form  was  so  admirably  adapted  to  tbe 
^nd  and  the  occasion,  the  style  so  strong,  so  logical,  so  dignified, 
so  earnest,  sindso  flatteHtigly  respectful,  as  to  render  it  worthy  of 
the  warm  admiration  it  then  elicited,  and  has  ever  sitiOfe  ret^eived. 


The  answer  of  tlie  King  was  evusM^ :  he  9mfi4.  that  4^  tr^yops 
wete  collected  soMij  to  naiftteia  tra«quUU|y»  aud  9ffi^e4  (^  ^ei^ov^ 
ike  seat  of  Ibe  AsseaaUy  to  Soiasona  or  NojcoA.  The  Aas^enhly 
eacfMresaedita  dwaelUfiMslion.  The  Cowte  de  CifiU^P  prop^As^  (9 
place  reliance  on  the  word  of  the  king  as  a  «naa  oi  honour. 
*'  La  parola  d'un  voi  hoaa&ie  homaae,*^  replied  MiraheaH^  **  est 
un  aaauvais  garant  de  la  caaduite  de  aon  nh^st^re."  He  urged 
with  foroe  the  danger  of  that  bbnd  confid^^e  in  its  hinga  yiflu^ 
hadao  often  ruined  France,  and  plainly  stated  that  the  object  of  the 
propoaed  tranafer  of  the  seat  of  the  Aasemhly  was  to  j^ace^  th^n^ 
naore completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  troops.  **  Nonaavons  deniand^ 
la  retraite  dea  troupes  :  voiU  Vobjet  de  notre  adres^e :  noMS 
n^ivons  paa  demande  4  fuir  les  troupes."  He  concluded  this  bold 
and  eloquent  speech  by  exhorting  the  Assembly  to  insist  without 
femiaaion  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops.  His  advice  was 
not  followed.  The  neat  morning  (Sunday»  Ju(y  Id)  it  was  known 
that  Necker,  and  his  most  popular  colleagues,  had  been  suddenly 
dismissed^  and  succeeded  by  a  ministry  taken  fron\  the  noted  op- 
ponents Oif  popular  rights.  The  same  eveni^ig  disturbmiceSf  per*' 
baps  partially  aggravated  by  secret  instigation»  broke  out  in  Paris, 
On  Monday  the  city  was  in  organized  revolt.  During  this  period 
consternation  prevailed  at  Versailles.  The  Assembly  pr^erved  a 
calm  and  imposing  attitude.  All  except  the  noblesse  and  their 
most  violent  adherents  were  united  in  opposition  to  the  court. 
The  energies  of  Mirabeau  were  not  wanted — the  friends  of 
Necker  led  the  resistance.  The  Assembly  declared  itself  iq  per- 
manence, and  concealing  its  alarm*  resumed  the  discussion  of  the 
constitution.  The  morning  of  Tuesday  was  ope  of  terror.  Ver- 
sailles  was  filled  with  troops  ;  the  road  to  Paris  was  occupied  by 
the  military ;  the  most  frightful  reports  circuited  of  the  disturbr 
ances  in  the  city,  and  of  the  desigps  of  the  court.  The  4|u^^nj 
the  princes  and  the  courtiers  were  seen  visiting  the  troops  m  the 
orangery,  diftrihuting  refreshments,  and  addressing  both  officers 
and  soldiers.  The  night  of  Tuesday  had  been  fixed  on  for  striking 
the  great  blow.  .  Paris  was  to  be  entered  at  all  points  by  the 
army ;  the  Assembly  dissolved^  and  the  wants  of  government  to  be 
relieved  by  a  national  bankruptcy  and  a  paper  currency.  Mira- 
beau, and  other  leading  members  of  the  popular  party,  knew  that 
their  persons  were  menaced,  and  to  secure  themselves  remained 
in  the  Assembly.  As  the  day  advanced  the  alarm  went  on  increa- 
ing.  The  movements  of  the  military,  the  distant  sound  of  cannon, 
announced  the  progress  of  some  fearful  event.  The  Assembly 
continued  its  sittings  at  night.  A  first  deputation  had  obtained 
only  an  evasive  answer  from  the  king :  a  second  and  third  were 
sent,  and  the  desired  result  was  not  obtained.    Succ^spivp  accouQts 
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arrived  from  Paris ;  now  brought  by  members  of  the  Assembly  ^o 
bad  made  their  way  with  difficulty  from  the  capitali  aod  came  to 
tell  of  the  commencement  of  the  combat,  and  of  the  spectacles  of 
carnage  they  themselves  had  witnessed ;  now  by  a  deputation  from 
the  electors,  sent  to  give  authentic  information  of  the  disasters  and 
confusion  of  the  city.     A  dead  silence  reigned  throughout  the 

S'oomy  hall  while  these  tidings  were  telling.  Long  after  midnight 
e  sitting  of  the  Assembly  was  suspended  for  awhile.  In  the  in- 
terval the  news  arrived  that  the  Bastille  was  taken,  and  thegovemor 
and  the  provost  of  Paris  murdered  ;  and  that  Paris  was  in  arms, 
expecting  an  immediate  assault  from  the  army  encamped  around 
its  walls.  The  Assembly  met  at  break  of  day.  Another  deputa- 
tion (it  was  the  fifth)  was  sent  to  urge  the  king  to  prevent  the 
effusion  of  blood.  The  voice  of  Mirabeau  was  hoarse  from 
fatigue  and  emotion  when  he  stopped  the  deputation  about  to 
proceed  on  its  mission,  and  gave  them  these  memorable  in- 
structions. 

"  Dites-lui  bien  que  lea  hordes  ^trang^res  dont  nous  sommes  investis  ont 
re^u  hier  la  vi$ite  des  princes,  des  princesses,  des  favoris,  des  favorites,  et 
leurs  caresses,  el  lears  ezhortatk>n8,  et  lenrs  pr^sens.  Dites^lui  qae  toute  la 
nuit  ces  satellites  Strangers,  gorg^  d'or  et  de  vin,  ont  pr6dit  dans  leurs 
chants  impiesrasservissement  de  la  France,  et  que  leurs  vcBUxbrutauxin- 
Toquaieai  la  destmclion  de  I'assemblie  nationale.  Dites-lui  que  dans  son 
palais  mftme  les  courtisans  ont  m^le  leurs  danses  au  son  de  cette  musione 
narbare,  et  que  telle  fut  ravant-sc^ne  de  la  Saint-Bartbclemi.  Dites-lui 
que  ce  Henri  dont  Tunivers  b^nit  la  memoire,  celui  de  ses  aieux  qu'il  vou- 
lait  prendre  pour  module,  faisait  passer  des  vivres  dans  Paris  revoke, 
qu'il  assicgeait  en  personne  *,  et  que  ses  conseillers  f^roces  font  rebrousser 
les  farines  que  le  commerce  apportc  dans  Paris  fidMe  et  affam^.*' 

This  was  the  last  exertion  made  or  required.  The  deputation 
was  stopped  by  the  arrival  of  the  king,  who  came  to  announce  his 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  A^jsembly.  The  advice  of  the 
Due  de  Liancourt,  who  had,  during  the  night,  obtained  access  to 
the  king,  had  determined  this  step.  But  it  had  been  rendered 
necessary.  The  troops  at  Versailles  had  refused  to  act  against 
the  people  of  Paris.  It  was  now  apparent  that  the  command  of 
the  army  had  passed  from  the  king  to  the  Assembly.  This  triumph 
was  obtained  by  the  energetic  perseverance  of  the  Assembly :  and 
we  have  detailed  at  this  length  all  the  circumstances  of  that  me- 
morable struggle,  because  it  is  necessary  to  comprehend  the  exact 
state  and  progress  of  affairs  in  order  to  appreciate  fully  the  daring 
of  Mirabeau,  who  first  conceived  the  plan  of  wresting  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  court  the  sword  it  had  unsheathed,  and  the  might  of 
that  eloquence  which  impelled  and  nerved  the  Assembly  to  com- 
mence the  struggle,  and  achieve  the  victory.  This  is  the  most 
striking  period  after  all  of  Mirabeau's  life.    There  are  speeches 
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.of  his  which  display  more  varied  and  more  finished  powers  of 

oratory — speeches  which  it  is  easier  for  us  to  understand,  and  at 

this  period  to  feel  the  force  of.     But  never  again  did  there  occur 

.to  him  an  occasion  in  which  all  the  qualities  of  a  leader  of  the 

.people  were  so  fully  called  forth.     Never  was  there  a  time  in 

.which  eloquence  had  more  to  do,  or  in  which  more  was  done  by 
eloquence. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  detail  with  any  minuteness  the  subse- 
quent career  of  Mirabeau.  The  power  of  the  Assembly  being 
established,  the  ordinary  course  of  representative  government 
followed.  The  long  labour  of  reforming  the  corrupt  and  worn- 
out  institutions  of  the  country,  and  of  constructing  a  constitution, 
was  continued  by  the  wise  and  virkious  men  who  guided  those 

.  deliberations,  though  thwarted  by  the  selfish  intrigues  of  factions* 
and  the  loquacity  of  legislative  dullness.  Our  interest  in  Mira- 
beau  is  no  longer  excited  by  exertions  in  moments  of  peculiar 
emergency:  our  attention  is  rather  directed  to  his  conduct  in 

.mass,  and  we  desire  to  know  what  constitution  he  wished  to 
establish,  what  designs  he  appears  to  have  formed^  and  what 
policy  he  pursued  ?     It  was  not  the  tortuous  or  shifting  policy  it 

:  has  often  appeared  to  inattentive  observers  :  bis  conduct  was  nei- 

.  ther  that  of  a  man,  who,  to  promote  his  own  secret  ambition,  first 
disorganized  his  country,  and  then  endeavoured  to  remould  it  in 
subservience  to  his  own  views,  nor  that  of  one  whose  career  of  head- 
long folly  and  guilt  was  all  at  once  checked  by  some  sudden  gleam 
of  prudence  or  pang  of  remorse,  and  whose  latter  days  were  spent 
in  unavailing  attempts  to  repair  the  mischief  he  had  been  doing, 

,  and  counteract  the  excitement  he  had  been  busied  in  fomenting. 
To  the  last  he  seems  to  have  laboured  for  the  same  purpose  as  he 
had  in  view  at  the  commencement ;  and  if  he  appeared  at  dif- 
ferent times  under  the  influence  of  diflferent  feelings,  it  was  simply 
because  he  was  perpetually  ''  varying  his  means  to  preserve  the 
unity  of  his  end." 

The  French  Revolution  will  never  be  understood  by  those  who 
consider  it  the  appointed  issue  of  a  deep-laid  conspiracy,  or  the 
result  of  a  conflict  between  parties,  unceasingly  directing  their 
efforts  to  the  establishment  of  some  favourite  scheme  of  govern- 
ment. We  do  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution  injustice  by  supposing 
their  conduct  the  result  of  deliberate  forethought  and  speculation, 
when  it  was  in  fact  dictated  by  circumstances,  necessitated  by  the 
line  adopted  by  their  adversaries.  The  common  notion  in  this 
country,  even  of  those  who  are  inclined  to  feel  some  sympathy 
with  men  who  struggled  for  freedom,  is  that  the  germ  of  all  the 
parties  that  subsequently  agitated  France  existed  in  the  Assembly 

.  from  its  first  formation ; — that  these  parties  for  a  long  time  coti* 
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cealed  their  extreme  viewsi  by  dark  intrigues  and  wily  manoeuvres 
augmented  their  strength  in  silence,  while,  wrapped  in  deep  dis- 
simulation, they  watched  for  the  opportunity  which  called  them 
one  after  the  other  into  action ;  until  at  length  even  the  republi- 
cans threw  off  the  mask,  and  openly  aimed  at  the  monarchy  a  long- 
meditated  blow.  The  truth,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  no  de- 
liberative assembW  ever  met  with  views  so  similar  and  so  free  from 
party  feelings.  One  common  wish  pervaded  the  people  and  their 
representatives — that  of  restoring  tranquillity,  relieving  the  stafe 
of  general 'suffering,  and  Securing  some  guarantees  for  future  good 

fovemrnent.     The  parties  were  not  developed,  but  actually ybrm^rf 
y  events.    The  opposition  of  the  court,  displayed  in  every  shape 
and  degree  of  open  and  covert  hostility,  impelled  men  of  diffefent 
characters  into  the  adoption  of  means  of  more  or  less  vigorous 
defence.     The  bold  and  sanguine  trusted  to  the  influence  of 
public  opinion  on  the  exercise  of  the  king's  authority,  and  thought 
he  might  'safely  be  invested  with  all  the  power  necessary  to  the 
hereditary  chief  of  a  monarchy  :  men  of  a  more  suspicious  or  cau- 
tious character,  in  proportion  to  their  fears  and  the  imprudences 
of  the  court,  became  more  and  more  jealous  of  trusting  the  crown 
with  the  necessary  power,  because  it  would  be  sure  to  abuse  it : 
and  it  was  not  until  Louis  had  given  a  decisive  proof  of  his  insin- 
cerity by  attempting  to  escape  fiom  Paris,  that  some  began  to  sus- 
pect that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  professions  of  kings, 
and  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  a  republic.   By  small  conces- 
sions, made  with  readiness  and  sincerity  in  the  outset,  the  king 
might  have  secured  permanent  tranquillity,  and  established  the 
royal  authority  in  conjunction  with  represeutative  government. 
The  influence  of  the  Assembly  would  have  been  employed  in  up- 
holding the  executive,  and  a  constitution  would  have  been  framed 
in  which  the  monarch  would  have  held  a  fitting  share  of  power. 
From  the  first,  however,  the  weakness  and  insincerity  of  the  king 
deprived  him  of  the  confideii^ce  of  the  Assembly.   The  concession 
of  one  day  was  retracted  the  next — the  pledge  of  sympathy  was 
given  but  to  be  broken — and  every  profession  of  kindly  feeling 
and  cordial  co-operation  served  but  to  mask  some  secret  intrigue 
for  the  destruction  of  the  constitution  and  the  punishment  of  its 
authors.   The  royal  authority  was  destroyed  in  the  violent  struggle 
by  which  it  was  necessary  to  effect  the  Revolution  ; — and  as  every 
day's  experience  showed  that  every  power  entrusted  to  the  king 
would  be  used  to  effect  a  counter-revolution,  an  impracticable 
constitution  was  established,  in  which  a  monarch  without  autho- 
rity Was  left  in  a  situation  to  provoke,  without  power  to  control 
the  people.     No  one  can  deny  that  the  conduct  of  the  Assembly 
Was  calculated  to  deprive  the  executive  of  its  due  authority,  or  can 
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maintaii^,  that  in  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  so  .little  in- 
fluence bhould  be  given  to  the  hereditary  chief  as  was  allowed  bj 
the  constitution  of  1790.  But  before  we  biaoie  the  Asaembly,  let 
us  see  whether  what  we  consider  desirable  was  possible.  View 
them  as  men  engaged  in  a  continued  and  deadly  struggle,  first  to 
acquire  and  then  to  preserve  freedom — obliged  in  self-defence  to 
meet  force  by  force  and  plot  by  plot — compelled  to  destroy,  be- 
cause every  thing  established  was  used  as  a  barrier  to  their  pc^ 
gress — constrained  to  rebuild  without  freedom  in  tbe.chqice  of 
their  plan  or  their  materials ;  and  taught  by  hourly  experience  that 
power  could  not  safely  be  trusted  to  those  who  were  its  fittiRg 
depositaries, — you  will  excuse  their  meeting  difficulties  by  ex- 
pedients, and  legislating  unwisely  for  posterity,  because  their  first 
care  was  to  obtain  present  security. 

Much  has  the  Assembly  been  blamed  for  doing  what  it  did  not, 
and  much  for  not  doing  what  it  could  not  do.  It  is  reproached 
with  having  disorganized  France,  and  instigated  the  people  to 
discontent  and  disorder.  But  it  was  not  by  the  Assembly  that 
this  was  done.  It  found  the  people  distrustful  of  government 
and  accustomed  to  resistance.  All  habits  of  obedience  weiie 
already  relaxed.  The  parliaments  and  the  nobles  were  arrayed 
in  hostility  against  the  court.  Whole  provinces  were  in  a  state 
bordering  on  anarchy :  some  tumults  had  been  repressed  by 
bloodshed ;  in  some  the  military  had  refused  to  come  into  col- 
lision with  the  people,  and  the  sedition  had  been  unpunished 
and  successful.  Those  who,  in  the  presumption  of  their  igno- 
rance or  carelessness,  are  fond  of  reproaching  the  Assembly  as  a 
collection  of  crack-brained  theorists,  who  disturbed  the  peace 
of  a  well-ordered  community  by  their  reckless  adoption  of 
general  principles,  and  their  disregard  of  existing  circumstances 
and  feelings,  seem  themselves  to  fall  into  the  error  of  blaming 
them  merely  for  not  adopting  some  plausible  but  wholly  inap- 
plicable theory  of  government ;  for  yielding  to  the  influence  of 
feelings  and  shaping  their  conduct  to  emergencies,  of  which  their 
censurers  are  ignorant  or  unmindful.  It  was  not  from  any  theore- 
tical love  of  habitual  insurrection,  that  the  Assembly  coun- 
tenanced tlie  resistance  of  the  people  to  the  royal  authority ; 
it  was  to  secure  the  first  elements  of  freedom  to  the  nation,  and 
personal  safety  to  themselves.  The  storming  of  the  Bastille, 
which  we,  in  calm  reflexion  on  the  danger  of  the  slightest  relw 
^tion  of  popular  obedience,  pardon  ratlier  than  approve,  was  in 
their  eyes  an  event  which  saved  France  from  a  tyranny  or  a 
civil  war :  the  wild  mob  which  sacked  the  palace  of  Versailles 
appeared  to  their  not  unjustifiable  suspicions,  as  their  dangerous 
but  timely  protector  from  proscription.     ThcQf  acted  with  pre* 
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cipitalion,  because  time  was  denied  ibein,  and  with  violeDGe, 
because  gentleness  and  justice  were  unavailing.  In  a  night  and 
by  a  word  they  swept  away  privileges,  institutions,  and  e\ea 
rights  of  property ;  because  every  day  in  which  the  attempt  was 
made  to  maintain  them  witnessed  some  fresh  tumult  on  the 
part  of  a  people  whom  their  existence  had  goaded  into  frenzy, 
They  extended  their  destructive  hostility  to  emblems  and  names 
and  forms ;  but  it  was  because  these  had  become  the  devices 
of  a  hostile  faction.  They  changed  the  whole  form  of  the  ju- 
dicial system  of  France,  because  it  was  odious  to  the  people, 
inefficient  for  its  purpose,  and  connected  with  the  feudal  system 
which  had  been  previously  condemned.  They,  destroyed  the 
ancient  and  once  popular  parliaments,  because  these  too  had  lost 
their  authority,  and  their  hold  on  the  national  mindf  because  they 
had  become  the  instruments  of  their  adversaries,  and  first  raised 
the  standard  of  hostility  to  the  Assembly.  Thus,  too,  they  were 
compelled  to  break  up  the  ancient  municipal  organization  of 
France.  •  And  in  all  this,  instead  of  disregarding  the  feelings  of 
the  people,  they  acted  perhaps  only  too  much  in  accordance 
with  them ;  they  trampled  on  no  prejudices  but  those  which  had 
ceased  to  exist,  and  destroyed  only  institutions  which  had  already 
lost  their  vitality. 

But  the  enemies  of  abstractions  and  theories  blame  them  for 
etablishing  a  constitution  founded  on  general  principles,  little 
adapted  to  the  state  of  France ;  and  some  extend  their  consistent 
censure  to  their  rejection  of  what  was  perhaps  the  wildest  theory 
of  constitutional  reform  ever  proposed,  that  of  the  wholesale 
importation  of  the  British  constitution  into  a  country  where  all 
the  feelings  and  all  the  subsidiary  institutions  which  render  its 
working  possible,  were  wanting.  The  constitution  framed  by  the 
Assembly  was  certainly  very  inconsistent  with  any  sound  theory 
of  government :  but  had  they  tlie  means  of  forming  a  better  ?  A 
legislative  body  should  doubtless  be  composed  of  two  chambers : 
but  of  what  species  of  upper  chamber  that  ever  the  wit  of  man 
devised  did  any  materials  exist  in  France  i     Would  it  have  been 

Erudent,  would  it  have  been  sane,  to  have  formed  an  hereditary 
ottse  of  lords  out  of  the  ancient  noblesse  and  bishops,  to  have 
constituted  the  factious,  fooUhardy,  and  incorrigible  aristocratic 
minority  of  the  Assembly,  into  an  insurmountable  barrier  to 
every  further  reform,  an  obstacle  to  the  working  of  the  govern- 
ment? V  Or, .was  this  second  chamber  to  have  been  a  senate, 
nominated  by  the  king  at  the  suggestion  of  the  queen  or  Nccker, 
composed  of  the  equally  inflexible  adherents  of  either?  and 
could  this  aristocracy  of  office  have  acquired  or  retained  any 
influence  by  the  side  of  an  ancient  and  hostile  hereditary  nobility. 
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leagued  in  opposition,  and  powerful  by  wealth,  union,  and  ancient 
pre-eminence  i  Doubtless  it  is  true,  that  in  that  constitution  the 
king  had  too  little  power  for  a  monarch,  too  high  a  position  for 
the  chief  of  a  republic ;  and  that,  as  the  establishment  of  a 
republic  was  held  undesirable,  the  prerogatives  of  the  king  should 
have  been  extended.  But  recollect  that  this  king  was  Louis 
XVlth, — that  the  only  person  to  whom  the  exercise  of  such  limited 
power  could  have  been  entrusted  was  the  deposed  despot,  the 
weakness  of  whose  character  had  destroyed  all  confidence  in  his 
co-operation,  and  say  whether  the  Assembly  would  have  been 

J'ustified  in  investing  him  with  a  power  which  his  advisers  would 
lave  wielded  against  the  constitution  and  the  public  tranquillity. 
The  experiment  of  erecting  a  British  constitution  in  France  has 
been  made  in  Xi  more  tranquil  period,  and  time  at  least  has  been 
given  for  the  trial  of  its  practicability.  One  element,  the  here- 
ditary peerage,  has  already  been  swept  away  by  the  people,  after 
having  been  perverted  from  every  fitting  purpose  by  the  abuse 
of  the  kingly  power :  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  an  here- 
ditary monarchy  will  live  through  the  first  years  of  its  junction 
with  representative  government.  It  is  not  by  any  mysterious 
balance  of  unequal  powers,  that  the  three  estates  of  the  British 
constitution  have  existed  in  conjunction.  The  durability  of  the 
British  constitution  has  been  secured  by  the  long  obedience 
of  centuries,  by  national  feelings  fostered  by  education,  by  our 
interests  and  our  manners ;  above  ail,  by  that  long  political  ex- 
perience which  has  taught  every  class  and  every  estate  the 
necessity  of  harmony,  and  the  science  of  concession.  Conceive 
a  state  of  affairs  in  which,  without  reference  to  the  wishes  of 
each  other,  each  estate  of  the  realm  pursued  its  own  policy,  and 
consulted  only  its  own  interests, — a  peerage  regretting  lost  poli* 
tical  power,  and  bent  on  recovering  predominance,  or  wreaking 
its  vengeance  on  the  people, — a  weak  king  in  the  hands  of  sense- 
less advisers,  hoping  to  prove  his  power  or  assert  his  dignity 
by  thwarting  in  every  needful  reform  the  will  of  the  people  and  their 
representatives.  Conceive  the  king  and  the  lords  exercising  their 
independent  judgment  to  the  full  extent  the  constitution  allows ; 
this  IS  to  conceive  a  state  of  conflict  which  would  speedily  end  in 
anarchy  or  revolution.  And  yet  this  is  precisely  what  must  have 
been  the  result  of  the  establishment  of  such  a  constitution  in 
France,  where  sentiments  of  hostility  between  the  different  orders 
had  already  sprung  up,  and  the  collision  of  interests  would  not 
have  been  prevented  or  modified  by  any  habits  of  concession. 

M.  Dumont,  who  is  little  inclined  to  judge  the  Assembly  mildly, 
nevertheless  mainly  attributes  the  disasters  of  the  Revolution  to 
the  character  of  the  king.    A  wise  and  firm  prince  in  his  place 
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wimld,  by  timely  refaniM,  kave  obvisted  4he  necosaily  or  tbe  wwb 
for  any  constilutioDal  change;  a  consoietitious  and  prudent  CMie 
would  have  submitted  to  the  inevitable  abridgment  of  his  powers 
fulfilled  the  duties,  and  ei^oyed  tbe  quiet  of  constitutional  mo- 
narchy; amerce  and  bigotted  tyrant  would  have  resisted  from .|be 
outset,  and  perished  in  the  speedy  catastrophe  of  an  unsucceaaful 
civil  war.  But  the  judgment  C7f  Louis  was  just  such. as  jeoabled 
bim  >to  approve  of  reforms,  but  never  to  .aid  in  their  execution; 
bis  morality  was  that  of  >kindly  emotions  and  unsteady  conduct; 
of  one  who  never  felt  ill,  or  acted  honestly.  One  act  of  his  life  is 
a  sample  of  his  feelings  and  actions.  *^  Thete  is  no  one  who 
really  loves  the  people  except  Turgot  and  myself,"  he  said,  when 
be  dismissed  that  great  minister^  to  gratify  the  rapacity  of  bis 
eoortiers  and  the  jealousy  of  a  narrow-minded  intriguer.  Such 
he  ijemained  to  the  last,  assenting  to  the  course  of  the  Kevolutiou, 
and  countenancing  every  cabal  against  it.;  compromising  himaelf 
and  his  country  by  alternate  concessions  and  struggles,  and  paving 
with  good  intentions  the. hell  into  which  he  preci|Htated  France. 

His  very  first  act,  after  the  meeting  of  the  States-Greneral,  was 
the  withdrawal  of  a  concession  on  which  the  whole  utility  of  their 
convocation  depended.  The  attempt  made  to  maintain  the  vote 
by  order  was  a  practical  reversal  of  the  doubling  the  number. of 
the  deputies  of  the  tiers.  As  such  it  M^as  resisted  by  that.body ; 
which  was  thus  taught  from  the  first  to  suspect  his  sincerity  and 
conquer  his  imposition.  The  confidence  thus  lost  was  never 
regained  and  never  merited.  The  Assembly.felt  towards  him  ever 
after  as  towards  an  adversary  whom  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
invest  with  power.  Hence  all  the  violence  of  the  first  resistance 
of  the  people,  and  the  distrust  which  imposed  permanent  liautar 
tions  on  his  authority.  The  initiative,  be  it  rem^nbered,  was 
not  with  the  people  or  the  Assembly,  but  with  their  opponents:; 
and  those  who  first  gave  to  the  Revolution  the  chamcter  of  a 
conflict,  are  blameable  not  only  for  the  -hostility  which  they  felt, 
but  fortbat  also  which  they  excited. 

The  commanding  energies  of  Mirabeau  called  him  foremost 
into  action  in  the  early  struggles  of  the  Assembly  with  the  rojnl 
authority;  and  he  first  comes  before  us  in  the  attitude  of  the 
fiercest  of  the  assailants  of  the  court.  Yet  it  does  not  appear 
^at  he  had  at  this  time  any  intention  of  degrading  the  king  or 
lessening  his  authority.  It  is  known  that  he  openly  opposed  tbe 
adoption  of  the  designation  of  National  Assembly,  4ind  proposed 
one  less  likely  to  produce  collision  with  the  other  orders,  and  that 
bis  eloquent  speech  on  this  occasion  was  interrupted  by  the  mur- 
murs of  his  audience.  He  set  out  most  probably  with  the  in- 
tenlion  of  destroying  despotism  and  eatabUshiog  representative 
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gov^rmnent;  snd  frotn  the  very  comtnencenieiit'ctf  tbe  debates  ob 
the  constitiitioffi;  it  is  obvious  lAiat  he  had  no  design  of  leaving  the 
executive  destitute  of  power.  To  the  two  chambers  he  was 
opposed;  but  he  was  among  the  foremost  advocates  of  the 
absolute  ''  re/o/'  M.  'Duttiont  informs  us  that  the  singularly 
nnreadable  speech  which  <he  pronounced  on  this  occasion  was  the 
composition  of  the  Marquis  des  CaseauK, the  authorof  a  confused 
and  pedantic  work  entitled  **  Simplicity  de  I'id^e  d-une  constitu*- 
tion/'  which  is  highly  extolled  in  the  speech.  As  oUten  happened 
to  him,  he  had  not  even  'looked  at  the  manuscript  before  he  began 
to  read  from  it  in  the  tribune  and  found  himself  involved  in  die 
mazes  of  its  dullness.  The  very  obscurity  which  wearied  the 
Assembly  served  to  disguise  from  the  people  the  unpopular  doc- 
trines which  it  enfolded ;  his  rivals  accused  him  of  having  been 
purposely  confused  in  order  to  cast  a  doubt  aroundhis  real  inten- 
tions; and  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  choose  to  haaard  his  popu- 
larity by  voting  in  the  minority  which  supported  the  absolute 
**  veto"  M.  Dumont  gives  us  an  amusing  aecount  of  their 
finding  their  carriage,  one  day  on  entering  Paris,  surrounded  by  a 
mob,  who,  in  perfect  reliance  on  Mirabeau,  and  with  great  earnest- 
ness,* implored  "  the  father  of  the  people"  to  save  them  from  the 
very  **  veto*'  which  he  had  been  supporting,  and  ^without  the 
existence  of  which  he  had  declared  that  he  would  rather  live  dt 
Constantinople  than  in  Paris. 

The  supposition  of  a  sudden  change  in  his  feelings  and  policy 
is  refuted  by  common  attention  to  dates.  It  was  within  a  month 
after  his  great  exertions  to  procure  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops, 
and  while  he  was  actually  opposing  the  two  chambers,  that  he 
opposed  most  strongly  some  of  the  most  popular  doctrines  of  the 
day,  particularly  those  respecting  the  veto  and  the  dedaration  of 
the  rights  of  man.  With  respect  to  tbe  last;  he  again  and  again 
proposed' to  have  it  adjourned  till* the  constitution  had  been  com- 
pleted. His  notions  of  its  inutility,  defectiveness  «ad'  mischievous- 
ness  were  perfectly  utilitarian.  **  Don't  use  the  word  r^hts,''  he 
<iried,  **  say,  for  the  interests  of  the  eoorniunity  it  is  dhsclared." 
He  seems,  from  M.  Dumont's  account,  to  have  viewed  with  akim 
the  decrees  of  the  4th  of  August,  or  rather  the  enthusiastic  asood 
in  which  they  were  passed.  On  the  return  of  Neeker,  however, 
he  gave  the  first  blow  to  that  minister's  influence,  by  procuring 

*  The  people  had  a  vcr^  indiitiiiot  undersumdiog,  and  of  conne  a  very  decided 
uptnion,  on  all  the  constitutiooa]  questions  respecting  the  second  chamber  and  the  roj'al 
sanction,  which  they  bad  been  taught  to  designate  The  *'  veto."  Some  thought  the  tcIo 
a  lax  which  they  wanted  abcKshed,  some  an  •  aristocrat,  and  so  tbej  cried, "  Le  tcIo 
alalaateme!*'  Two  countrymen  were  talking  one  day  about  tbe  '*  veto."  "  Dost 
know  what  a  veto  is  ?"  says  one.  "  No."  "  Well,  thou'st  thy  spoon  full  of  broth,  the 
king  saith  to  thee,  spill  that  broth,  and  thou  mttst  spill  it." 
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the  reversal  of  the  order  for  the  enlargement  of  the  prisoners  de« 
tained  for  firing  on  the  people  on  the  14th  of  July*  On  this 
subject  he  made  an  excellent  speech.  He  was  among-  the  most 
persevering  advocates  of  the  abolition  of  tithes ;  and  made  a  very 
strong  speech  on  the  unsatisfactory  answer  given  by  the  king  when 
requested  to  sanction  the  decrees  of  the  4th  of  August.  About 
this  very  time  he  supported  the  permanency  of  the  civil  list»  and 
roposed  to  retain  in  the  title  of  the  king  the  **  par  la  Grace  de 
ieu/'  which  by  liberals  of  the  present  day  is  considered  the  very 
essence  of  absolutism,  but  which  he  supported  as  a  homage  to 
religion.  In  his  conduct  in  all  these  respects  there  is  no  incon- 
sistency. He  desired  the  destruction  of  the  feudal  system  and  of 
the  privileges  of  orders,  yet  he  desired  to  see  this  effected  with 
calmness.  He  desired  to  establish  a  monarchical  constitution^ 
and  yet  remained  ever  on  the  alert  against  every  encroachment  of 
the  king  or  the  ministers  on  the  due  authority  of  the  representative 
body. 

Among  those  who  are  apt  to  attribute  the  course,  of  the  Revo- 
lution to  plots  and  intrigues^  much  curiosity  has  been  felt  re- 
specting the  share  which  Mirabeau  had  in  the  events  of  the  5th 
and  6th  of  October;  much  has  been  said  of  his  instigatii^  the 
mob,  and  of  his  connection  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  These 
tales  of  secret  instigations  to  account  for  an  excitement  and  db- 
orders  of  which  the  causes  are  sufficiently  explicable  without  their 
aid,  have  by  this  time  lost  their  credit;  that  terrible  bu^ear,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  has  dwindled  into  a  very  contemptible*  a  very 
unprincipled  and  a  very  innoxious  intriguer,  and  served,  as 
Talleyraud  admirably  expressed  it,  as  a  convenient  *'  vase  dans 
laijuelie  on  a  jet^es  toutes  les  ordures  de  la  Revolution."  What 
vam  and  wicked  conceits  of  usurpation  may  have  entered  into  his 
head  and  even  influenced  his  personal  demeanour,  matters  not  to 
history;  he  probably  had  one  or  two  agents  in  the  Assembly,  who 
affected  to  promote  his  interest  and  received  his  bribes,  and  one 
or  two  orators  who  pretended  to  instigate  the  mob  in  his  favour, 
distributed  much  wine,  and  probably  caused  the  murder  of  an 
unhappy  baker  or  two.  It  is  possible  even,  though  there  seems 
to  be  much  difficulty  in  the  supposition,  that  there  were  one  or 
two  periods  in  the  early  part  of  the  Revolution,  before  his  utter 
imbecility  had  become  apparent,  in  which  some  of  the  leaders  of 
the  popular  party  contemplated  the  possibility  of  raising  him  to 
tlie  throne  or  the  regency,  in  the  event  of  the  king  and  his  brothers 
taking  flight.  That  for  any  long  period  such  plans  were  enter- 
tained, that  he  ever  had  any  large  paity  in  the  Assembly,  or  even 
an  adherent  of  greater  eminence  than  Sillery  and  La  Clos,  seems 
absolutely  improbable.    Of  the  supposed  liaison  between  him  and 
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Mirabeaa,  the  proofs  are  a  few  chance  interviews  which  Mirabeau^ 
who  was  singularly  careless  as  to  his  acquaintances,  had  with  some 
of  the  dake's  creatures,  some  random  speeches  which  admit  of 
being  interpreted  in  a  perfectly  innocent  sense,  and  the  facts  of 
the  duke's  weabh  and  Mirabeau's  necessities.  This  last,  however, 
rather  tells  against  the  supposition;  for  Mirabeau,  had  he  con- 
spired to  promote  the  duke's  views,  would  most  certainly  have 
only  done  so  for  money,  and  it  is  notorious  that  he  continued 
poor  until  his  pension  from  the  court.  Much  has  been  sus- 
pected from  his  having  proposed,  in  rather  an  irregular  stage  of  a 
debate,  that  the  regency,  in  case  of  the  king's  death,  should  be 
conferred  only  on  a  native  of  France,  thus  excluding  the  queen 
and  the  Spanish  branch  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans*  Thiers 
conjectures  that  the  only  object  of  this  ill-judged  proposal  was  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  the  duke's  adherents  in  the  Assembly. 
Possibly,  however,  at  that  time  Mirabeau  really  did  wish  rather 
to  see  the  duke  regent  than  the  queen,  but  what  proof  is  this  of 
a  plot?  or  what  was  there  remarkable  or  unwise  in  the  preference? 
The  lamentable  events  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October  are 
among  the  greatest  of  the  mysteries  devised  by  that  ingenuity 
which  cannot  be  content  with  any  simple  and  obvious  explanation 
of  the  transactions  of  the  Revolution.  To  a  calm  and  honest 
observer  there  is,  in  the  history  of  that  business,  no  sign  of  con- 
cealed agency  or  instigation.  A  mob  of  the  lowest,  most  ignorant 
and  most  violent  of  the  lower  orders  of  Paris,  frantic  with  famine, 
and  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Revolution  by 
acme  imprudences  of  the  court,  executed  a  threat  often  pre- 
viously made,  and  trooped  down  to  Versailles.  Quarrels  arose 
between  them  and  the  soldiery;  unhappily  at  night  an  unguarded 
gate  of  the  palace  was  forced ;  some  savages  are  reported  to  have 
attempted  to  massacre  the  royal  family ;  two  of  the  king's  guards 
were  brutally  murdered;  and  the  king,  finally  yielding  to  the 
clamour  of  the  mob,  departed  for  Paris  under  circumstances  of 
indignity,  which,  though  greatly  exaggerated,  were,  no  doubt, 
injurious  to  his  feelings  and  authority.  To  introduce  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  and  Mirabeau  into  the  scene;  to  figure  them  mixing 
with  tlie  mob,  instigating  their  march,  and  regulating  their  atro- 
cities, serves  but  to  confuse  a  very  plain  story*  There  was  no 
sign  of  conspiracy  or  organization  in  the  proceedings  of  the  mob, 
and  none  of  complicity  in' that  of  Mirabeau.  The  speech  in 
which  he  aimed  a  denunciation  at  the  queen,  appears  to  have  been 
designed  only  to  terrify  the  partisans  of  the  court,  and  to  check  a 
series  of  similar  denunciations  commenced  by  them  against  the 
leaders  of  the  popular  party.  He  was  found  in  bed  by  Dumont 
at  an  early  hour  of  the  night,  and  on  entering  the  Assembly,  he 
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propoMcl  to  turn  ont  the  mob  wkiek  Ink!  tolton  po&aemiM  •f  it. 
The  prolonged  inquirj  of  the  Chatelet,  a  tribttnaK  evkfeolly  biassed 
by  the  court,  could  collect  from  the  least  tnist-wortby  quarters 
only  the  most  ansatisAictory  evidence  against  him.  Eveo  the 
Abb6  Maiiry  acknowledged  the  case  against  Mirabeau  to  be  so 
week  as  not  to  require  imrestigation^  and  the  Asseonbty,  in  wkieh 
neither  Orteans  or  be  had  any  great  namber  of  friends^  anawi 
mowsiy  declared  that  no  grouncb  existed  for  patting  either  oo 
their  triaK  M.  Dumont  noticed  some  snspicioas  circwnstanees 
in  the  conduct  of  Mirabeau,  but  the  main  facts  mentioned  by  bi«K 
as  well  as  his  own  opinion,  are  against  any  supposition  of  his 
complicity.  The  allegations  hardly  go  to  prove  any  thing  more 
than  that  he  subsequently  thought  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ill  treated, 
and  took  his  part  against  La  Fayette ;  that  he  was  not  sorry  to 
see  the  mob  at  Versailles,  and  eadearoured  to  tism  its  presence 
to  the  best  account  for  the  revolution.  *'  It  was  giving  a  bottle 
of  iNPandy  instead  of  a  ^lass,"  was  a  saying  wbich  has  been  urged 
as  a  proof  of  his  complicity,  but  seems  decisive  of  his  imiocenco. 
The  appearance  of  the  mob  at  Versailles  had  long  been  ex- 
pected, and  could  therefore  in  itself  excite  no  sudden  alarm. 
What  then  does  this  saying  prove?  Simply  that  he  would  not 
have  beeo  sorry  to  see  the  court  a  little  frightened,  perhaps  in* 
duoed  by  its  fright  to  come  to  Paris;  but  that  be  hMl  not  con- 
templated the  disgraceful  excess  to  which  the  disorder  proceeded ; 
tfiat  he  lamented  and  condemned  it. 

His  subsequent  connection  with  the  court  is,  however,  matter 
of  certainty.  The  long  continuance  of  his  opposition  lo  its 
adherents  has  rather  perplexed  historians  as  to  the  date  of  this 
intrigue.  M.  Dumont  noticed,  at  the  early  period  of  1790,  a 
great  change  in  his  habits  of  life,  and  a  sudden  profusion  suc- 
ceeding to  his  previous  necessities ;  and  about  that  time  he  made 
him  the  confidant  of  a  strange  wild  scheme  of  taking  the  king 
from  Paris,  dissolving  the  Assembly,  and  establishing  a  donatitu^ 
tional  monarchy  by  royal  ordonnance  and  force  of  arms,  which  he 
said  bad  been  formed  in  concert  with  the  court,  and  which  on 
Dumont's  warm  remonstrances  he  declared  he  had  already  re- 
nounced. At  this  time,  Dumont  tells  us  that  Mirabeau  had 
succeeded  to  the  vast  estates  of  his  father,  but  found  them  so  in- 
volved as  to  be  productive  of  very  little  income  to  him;  that  an 
offer  had  been  made  to  relieve  him  from  his  embarrassments,  and 
that  for  this  purpose  he  was  in  the  receipt  of  a  large  monthly 
pension  from  Monsieur,  whose  known  inclination  to  constttutional 
principles  renders  it  probable  that  his  agency  was  employed  by 
the  court  in  an  arrangement  of  this  nature.  Attempts  had  been 
made,  apparently  about  the  first  meeting  of  the  States-General,  to 


bring  him  into'  €<M>penilion  with  Necker,  and  M.  DnmoDt  Idis 
us  he  was  then  ready  to  accept  the  embassy  to  Constantiaople. 
An  intention  was  subsequently  formed  of  bringing  him  into  tiie 
ministry;  and  the  suspicions  entertained  of  such  a  project  partly 
occasioned  the  decree  of  Oclober,  1789*  by  which  die  depulies 
Were  incapacitated  for  being  mtnuters.  Mirabeaui  opposed  this 
mischievous  proposal  on  the  sonndest  j^ounds  of  public  policy  ; 
Aen  boldly  revealing  the  secret  intention  of  its  advocates,  saui, 
"  that  the  Assembly  must  not  pass  a  measure  generally  nosioas 
on  account  of  one  man ;  but  that  he  himself  would  vote  for  the 
decree  on  condition  of  its  excluding  from  the  ministry  not  all  the 
deputies,  but  only  M.  de  Mirabeau,  depiKty  of  the  s^a^clmuss^e 
of  Aix.''  This  audacity  did  not  succeed,  and  the  decree  was 
carried  without  a  dissentient  voice*  Thus  excladed  from  the 
ministry,  he  entered  into  secret  intrigues  with  the  court,  was 
secretly  consulted,  and  secretly  paid.  Tbe  first  fruit  of  tbw  was 
the  pensioti  from  Monsieur,  and  the  strange  plan  above  noticed* 
It  is  probable  that  M.  Dumont's  rocRiory  may,  after  a  lapse  of 
ten  years,  rather  have  exaggerated  its  wiidness ;  it  seems  hardly 
probable  that  Mirabean  conkl^  at  any  time,  have  seriously  thought 
of  re^estaMishing  the  parliaments,  whose  downfal  he  pursued  witb 
the  greatest  eagerness  and  perseverance,  or  relied  on  effecting  a 
counter-revolution  through  tbe  infloence  of  the  clergy  whom  be 
joined  in  assailing;  or  that  be  would  have  trusted  himself  and  tbe 
chance  of  his  country's  liberties  (for  these,  Dumont  tells  us,  he 
still  professed  to  have  at  heart)  to  the  mercy  of  a  triumphant 
court.  That  be  may  have  conceived  such  a  plan  is  probable,  for 
he  was  fully  capable  of  entertaining  tbe  nKMt  extravagant  pro- 
jects ;  his  dislike  of  the  Assembly,  recently  exasperated  by  his 
exclusion  from  the  ministry,  may  have  induced  him  to  suggest  a 
mode  of  terminating  its  authority;  and  it  is  possible  that  his 
habitual  imprudence  may  have  compromised  him  so  far  as  to  ao* 
count  for  that  anxiety  which  Dumont  informs  us  he  exhibited 
respecting  tbe  execution  of  Favras,  and  tbe  praises  which  he  be* 
stowed  on  the  intrepidity  with  which  that  unfortunate  adventurer 
refused  to  betray  the  particulars  of  the  plot  for  which  he  suffered* 
But  it  is  known  that  he  had  too  much  good  sense  to  take  any 
steps  for  the  execution  of  this  project;  that  lie  showed  ito  im- 
policy to  the  courts  and  advised  it  to  seek  the  means  of  guiding 
the  revolution  in  the  Assembly  itself.  The  court  was  not  at  this 
time  prepared  to  submit  frankly  to  any  limitations  on  ito  autho- 
rity, and  as  Mirabeau  would  only  serve  it  on  his  own  terms  and 
principles,  the  treaty  was  broken  off  and  his  pension  was  with- 
drawn* It  was  long  after  this,  it  was  after  his  famous  contest 
with  Bamave  respecting  tbe  right  of  peace  and  war,  that  the 
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court,  which  never  could  be  induced  to  act  with  sinceri^^  endea- 
voured, by  means  of  the  Chatelet,  to  involve  him  as  an  instigator 
of  the  disorders  of  the  6th  and  6th  of  October.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  during  the  whole  of  1 790  he  was  occasionally  con- 
sulted by  the  court  through  the  means  of  Prince  Louis  d'Arem- 
berg,  a  Belgian  nobleman  in  the  confidence  of  the  queen,  who 
possesed  more  prudence  and  more  enlarged  and  liberal  views  than 
her  other  advisers.  At  what  time  we  ought  to  fix  the  interview 
with  the  queen,  of  which  such  romantic  accounts  have  been  given, 
it  is  difficult  to  decide ;  that  be  saw  her,  was  struck  with  the  force 
of  her  character,  probably  made  a  strong  impression  on  her,  and 
that  she  was  willing  to  follow  his  counsels,  is  confirmed  by 
Dumont.  It  was  about  the  end  of  that  year  that  his  connection 
with  the  court  M'as  more  closely  established.  The  court  had 
ceased  to  expect  efficient  assistance  from  foreign  powers  or  the 
emigrants,  and  being  resolved  to  acquire  influence  in  the  Assembly, 
placed  itself  under  the  guidance  of  Mirabeau.  Laporte,  the  in- 
tendant  of  the  civil  list,  was  directed  to  furnish  him  with  the  means 
of  working  on  the  Assembly  and  the  popular  mind ;  and  large  sums 
of  money  were  expended  by  him  in  influencing  the  press  and  the 
departments.  That  Mirabeau  had  formed  a  plan  of  repressing 
the  spirit  of  disorder  and  establishing  the  king  in  possession  of  a 
larger  share  of  authority  there  is  no  doubt;  unfortunately,  how- 
ever, our  information  respecting  these  is  mainly  derived  from  the 
reports  of  Talon  and  Laporte  found  in  the  *'  Armoire  de  Fer ;'' 
and  the  secret  of  his  views  is  not  laid  open  by  M.  Dumont.  That 
he  intended  to  modify  the  constitution  is  certain;  he  had  at  dif- 
ferent times  canvassed  it  with  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Assembly, 
and  found  that  each  disapproved  of  some  of  its  provisions,  and  by 
this  singular  device  afiiected  to  have  procured  its  condemnation  by 
its  very  author.  The  plan  generally  attributed  to  him  resembles 
in  some  respects  that  previously  confided  to  Dumont,  though  far 
less  violent  and  impracticable.  He  intended  that  the  king  should 
retire  to  Lyons,  promulgate  a  new  constitution,  and  immediately 
summon  the  first  representative  body.  He  pursued  bis  projects, 
whatever  they  were,  almost  in  secret.  Nothing  in  his  speeches, 
nothing  in  his  public  conduct,  betrayed  such  designs;  and  without 
doubting  that  his  object  was  that  attributed  to  him,  we  still  doubt 
whether  he  really  ever  intended  to  arrive  at  it  by  means  so  violent 
and  dangerous  as  those  which  he  proposed  to  the  courtiers.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  his  reliance  on  his  popularity  and 
eloquence  were  such,  that  he  probably  meditated,  in  fact,  the  far 
simpler  project,  which  was  near  succeeding  in  the  hands  of  Bar- 
nave,  of  inducing  the  Assembly  itself  to  revise  the  constitution,  and 
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by  some  concessions  to  the  king  and  the  aristocracyj  streugfheo 
the  government  against  the  Jacobins. 

In  the  whole  course  of  his  brilliant  and  active  career  in  the 
Assembly  we  find  no  trace  of  any  sudden  change  of  opinion  or 
abandonment  of  principle :  to  restiain  the  king  within  the  limits 
of  a  constitutional  authority,  and  to  repress  the  encroachments  of 
factions  on  the  constituted  authorities,  seem  to  have  equally  and 
constantly  been  in  his  view.  Immediately  after  the  removal  of  the 
Assembly  to  Paris  he  proposed  the  law  which  gave  the  authorities 
the  power  of  proclaiming  martial  law  in  times  of  disturbance:  and 
a  subsequent  law  against  riots  was  brought  forward  by  him.  On 
different  constitutional  questions  he  came  into  collision  with  Ro- 
bespierre and  Barnave;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  commenced 
and  continued  to  his  death  the  most  violent  combats  in  the  tri- 
bune between  him  and  the  aristocratic  party. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1789  and  1790  the  most  constant  and 
stirring  subjects  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Assembly 
were  those  which  related  to  the  property  and  establishment  c^ 
the  clergy.  In  all  of  these  Mirabeau  opposed  the  clergy  and  the 
aristocratic  party^  with  something  more  of  moderation  in  his  po- 
licy, but  just  as  little  in  his  language  as  the  rest  of  the  popular 
leaders.  His  speech  against  tithes^  in  answer  to  the  Abbe  Sieyes, 
is  famous  for  the  paradox — ''  II  faut  ^tre  ou  mendiant,  ou  voleur, 
ou  salari6."  H  is  two  speeches  on  the  question  whether  the  church 
could  be  considered  a  proprietor,  were  composed  by  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Pelin,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  much  assist 
ance  of  this  kind,  and  whose  extraordinary  facility  in  composition 
and  power  of  close  reasoning,  M.  Dumont  highly  extols.  The^e- 
cond  speech,  never  spoken,  but  published  in  the  Courier  de Provence 
is  indeed  a  singular  specimen  of  acute  and  correct  reasoning,  and 
exhausts  the  question.  In  all  the  measures  taken  by  the  Assem- 
bly against  the  clergy  Mirabeau  concurred,  and  to  all  appearance 
heartily,  though  M.  Dumont  informs  us  that  he  subsequently 
regretted  the  part  he  had  taken.  The  conduct  of  the  Assembly 
towards  the  ciei^y  is  the  most  indefensible  part  of  its  history* 
That  it  had  a  perfect  right  to  take  the  lands  devoted  to  their 
maintenance,  and  pay  them  in  the  most  convenient  manner;  that 
'  it  was  at  liberty  to  make  any  alterations  in  the  government  of  the 
church,  and  the  distribution  of  its  revenues,  cannot  be  disputed; 
the  injustice  was  in  diminishing  the  revenues  of  the  actual  incum- 
bents, and  imposing  on  them  an  oath  which  their  consciences  or 
their  prejudices  forbade  them  to  take;  nor  can  it  be  excused  un- 
der the  plea  of  necessity^  for  the  state  of  the  finances  required  no 
extraordinary  expedients.  When  the  nonjurors  were  represented 
as  traitors,  he  took  their  part:  and  he  secured  to  the  monks 
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t  stipend  ia  proportion  to  the  revennes  the;  had  ptmoofly  en- 
joyed. But  he  advocated  the  second  emission  of  assignats:  and 
spoke  in  farour  of  imposing  the  ^'  sermeut  civique/'  He  even 
presented  a  project  of  an  address  from  the  Assembly  to  the  nation 
tm  occasion  of  that  oath«  which  was  interrupted  by  the  murmnrs 
of  the  Assembly^  as  disrespectful  to  the  religion  of  the  nation. 
One  of  his  finest  speeches  is  that  in  which  he  took  fire  at  some 
allusion  made  to  the  past  religious  history  of  France,  and  de- 
nouncing the  crimes  which  had  been  perpetrated  in  the  name  of 
religion,  suddenly  pointed  to  the  window  from  which  Charles  IX. 
took  part  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

Amone  the  arts  by  which  the  aristocratic  party  endeavoured  to 
impede  tne  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  was  that  of  constantly 
representing  it  as  exceeding  the  power  confided  to  it  by  its  con- 
stituents. The  Abb£  Maury,  on  one  occasion,  had  urged  this 
with  all  his  usual  assurance*  and  more  than  his  usual  skill 
"  When/'  asked  he,  **  did  the  Assembly  become  a  National  Con- 
vention?" 

'*  Je  repondrat/'  said  Mlrabesu :  "  le  jour,  oii  trouvant  la  salle  qui 
derait  nous  rassembler  ferm6e^  h^rlss^,  soniU6e  des  buonettes^  nons 
ciourftmes  vers  le  premier  lieu  qui  put  nous  rennir,  pour  jurer  dep^nr 
'plutdt  que  de  laisser  subsister  an  tel  ordre  de  cboses.  .  .  . . "  Les  atten- 
tats du  despotisme,  les  p6riU  que  nous  avons  conjures,  la  violence  que 
sons  avons  rfeprim^,— voila  nostitresi  nos  succ^  les  ont  consacres, 
Tadhesion  tant  de  ibis  r^pei^e  de  toutes  les  parties  de  Tempire  les  a  legi- 
times, les  a  saactift^s.'* 

The  beautiful  apostrophe  by  which  he  closed  is  vrell  known, 
and  yet  we  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  quoting  it. 

**  Vous  VOU8  rappelez  tous  le  trait  de  ce  Remain,  qui,  pour  saaver  sa 
patrie  d'une  grande  conspiration  avait  neglig^  les  formes  l^gales.  Un 
tribun  factieux  exigeant  de  loi  le  serment  d*avoir  observe  les  lois,  il 
r^ndit:  Jejure  que  j'ai  sauve  lapatrie*  Messieurs,*'  be  cried,  taming 
to  the  deputies  of  the  commons,  "  j«  jure  que  vous  avcz  sauve  la 
Fvanoe." 

'At  this  ikiagilificent  apostrophe  the  Assembly,  as  if  carried  away 
by  a  common  impulse,  closed  the  discussion,  and  refused  to  enter- 
tain the  insidious  objection  of  its  adversaries. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  1790,  that  there  arose  that  famous 
discussion  on  the  propriety  of  granting  the  king  the  right  of  de- 
claring war,  in  winch  be  hazarded  his  popularity  by  supporting 
against  the  party  of  Bamave  and  the  Lameths,  an  extension  of 
the  prerogative  much  dreaded  by  the  people,  and  by  a  noble 
courage  and  irresistible  eloquence  recovered  the  public  confi- 
'detice,  and  discomfited  his  adversaries.  Yet  it  was  only  a  few 
days  before,  that  by  opposing  the  proposal  of  allowing  the  king 
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Any  interference  in  the  choice  of  the  HtdgeSf  be  bid-  sabjectad' 
himself  to  the  grossest  insults  from  the  arislDcrBtic  partj.  A 
message  was  received  from  the  minister  informing  the  Assembly 
of  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  Spain  and  EnglMsd, 
and  adding,  that  some  ships  of  war  had  been  otted  out  to  ewMe 
the  king,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  commence  hostilities  in  behalf 
of  his  ally.  Alexander  de  Lameth  suggested  that»  in  the  first 
place,  it  became  necessary  to  decide  whether  the  right  of  mekiag 
peace  and  war  should  be  vested  by  the  constitution  in  the  king  or 
the  nation.  The  fifth  day  of  the  debate  had  arrived  when  Mirabeau 
spoke,  and  in  a  speech  of  great  power  and  very  sound  reasoning, 
urged  the  adoption  of  a  plan  very  similar  to  that  recognized  by 
the  British  constitution.  The  king  had  already  the  suspensive 
veto  on  all  laws.  Mirabeau  argued  that  in  this  case,  hovi^ver^ 
he  ought,  as  having  alone  the  management  of  foreign  relations,  to 
have  the  initiative  also,  and  that  war  might  be  declared  by  him, 
and  the  sanction  of  the  Assembly  subsequently  demanded :  he 
pointed  out  the  evil  of  discussions  on  the  question  of  war  com- 
aienced  at  the  caprice  of  any  member  of  a  popular  assembly ; 
and  showed,  that  if  the  Assembly  reteinedi  as  he  proposed,  tbe 
right  of  stopping  war  already  commenced,  addressing  the  king  to 
declare  war,  and  impeaching  the  ministers  in  case  they  had  neg^ 
lected  their  duty  in  either  respect,  .there  was  no  chance  of  war  or 
peace  ever  being  made  without  the  consent  of  the  nation.  The  nimt 
day  his  rival,  Barnave,  who  had  watched  this  opportunity,  replied 
to  him  in  a  speech  much  admired  at  the  time,  but  which  appears 
to  us  merely  an  ingenious  and  well-constructed  piece  of  sopnistiT» 
and  concluded  by  proposing  a  law  which  would  have  absolutely 
deprived  the  king  of  every  share  in  the  decision  of  such  questions. 
The  effect  of  this  speech  was  such  that  the  Assembly  seemed  in- 
clined to  decide  at  once  in  favour  of  Bamave's  proposition:  it 
was  with  great  difiicnlty  that  Cazal^s,  the  leader  of  the  aristocra- 
tic minority,  obtained  an  adjournment,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
to  Mirabeau  the  opportunity  of  reply.  The  loud  and  repeated 
applause  of  the  galleries  had  proclaimed  the  success  of  Bamave: 
he  was  borne  home  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people;  while  Mira- 
beau was  pursued  with  execrations,  heard  the  fatal  sound  "  i  la 
lanterne !"  on  all  sides  of  him,  and  was  saved  with  some  difficulty 
from  the  violence  of  the  mob.  The  tribune  of  the  Jacobins 
teemed  with  invectives  against  him;  and  tbe  streets  of  Paris  were 
filled  with  hawkers  crying  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  La  grande  Trahi- 
son  du  Comte  de  Mirabeau  d6couverte."  The  next  day  the 
Assembly  was  thronged  with  spectators  desirous  of  witnessing  the 
terrible  effort  he  was  expected  to  make  for  the  recovery  of  hb 
popularity.    The  speakers  who  preceded  him  were  heard  vritii 
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impatience  or  indifference:  when  he  arose  a  perfect  silence 
feigned*  As  he  was  preparing  to  ascend  the  tribune  a  friend 
ahowed  him  the  pamphlet  in  which  he  had  been  denounced,  and 
added,  ^'  Sojez  ferme:  hier  au  Capitole^  aujourd'hui  sL  la  Roche 
Tarp^ienne/'  Mirabeau*  after  casting  a  glance  over  the  pamph- 
let, replied,  *^  J 'en  sais  assez:  on  m'emportera  de  TAssembi^e 
triompbant  ou  en  lambeaux."  And  full  of  the  information  he 
bad  just  received,  he  commenced  thus : — 

**  On  repand  depuis  huit  jours  que  la  section  de  TAsseniblee  Natiouale, 
qui  vent  k  concours  de  la  volonte  royale  dans  Texercice  du  droit  de  la 
■aix  et  de  la  guerre,  est  parricide  de  la  liberie  publique ;  on  repand  les 
bruits  de  perfidie,  de  corruption ;  on  invoque  les  vengeances  populaires 
pour  sotttenir  la  tyrannie  des  opinions.  On  diroit  qu  on  ne  pent  sans 
crime  avoir  deux  avis  dans  une  des  questions  les  plus  d^licates,  et  les 
plus  difficiles  de  I'organisation  sociale.  C*est  une  Strange  manie,  c'est  un 
deplorable  aveuglement,  que  celui  qui  anime  ainsi  les  uns  contre  les 
autres,  des  hommes  qu'un  m^me  but,  un  sentiment  indestructible  dev- 
raient,  an  milieu  des  debats  les  plus  achames,  toujours  rapprocher,  tou- 
jours  reunir ;  des  hommes  que  substituent  ainsi  Tirascibilite  de  Tamour- 
propre  au  culte  de  la  patrie,  et  se  livrent  les  uns  les  autres  aux  preven- 
tions populaires!  £t  moi  aussi,  on  voulait  il  y  a  pen  de  jours  me  porter 
en  trioropbe,  et  maintenant  on  crie  dans  les  rues  La  Grande  Trahisoti  dv 
Comie  de  Mirabeau! 

*^  Je  n'avais  pas  besoin  de  cette  lefon  pour  savoir  qu'il  est  pen  de 
distance  du  Capitole  k  la  Roche  Tarp^ienne;  mais  Tbomme  qui  combat 
pour  la  raison,  pour  la  patrie,  ne  se  tient  pas  si  aisement  pour  vaincu. 
Celui  qui  a  la  conscience  d'avoir  bien  merite  de  son  pays,  et  surtout  de 
lui  6tre  encore  utile;  celui  qui  ne  rassasie  pas  une  vaine  celebrite,  et  qui 
d^daigne  les  succ^s  d*un  jour  pour  la  veritable  gloire ;  celui  qui  vent 
dire  la  verity,  qui  veut  faire  le  bien  public,  independamment  des  mobiles 
toonvemens  de  i'opinion  populaire;  cet  bomme  porte  avec  lui  la  recom- 
pense de  ses  services,  le  cbarroe  de  ses  peines,  et  le  prix  de  ses  dangers ; 
11  ne  doit  attendre  sa  moisson,  sa  destniee,  la  seule  qui  I'interesse^  la 
destine  de  son  nom,  que  du  temps,  ce  juge  incorruptible,  qui  fait  jus- 
tice k  tons.  Que  ceux  qui  propbetisaient  depuis  huit  jours  mon  opinion 
sans  la  oonnattre,  qui  calomnient  en  ce  moment  mon  discours,  sans  Vavoir 
compris,  m'accusent  d'encenser  des  idoles  impuissantes  au  moment  on 
elles  sont  renversees,  ou  d'etre  le  vil  8tipendi6  des  hommes  que  je  ii*at 
oess6  de  combattre ;  qu'ils  d^noncent  comme  un  ennemi  de  la  revolu- 
tion celui  qui  peut-^tre  n*y  a  pas  ete  inutile,  et  qui,  cette  r6volution,  f{kt- 
elle  ^trang^re  ^sa  gloire,  pourroit  Ik  seulement  trouver  sa  s(irete;  qu'ils 
livrent  aux  fureurs  du  peuple  trompe  celui  qui  depuis  vingt  ans  combat 
toutes  les  oppressions,  et  qui  parlait  aux  Fran^ais  de  liberty,  de  constitn- 
tion»  de  resistance,  lorsque  ses  vils  calomniateurs  (turning  to  the  Lfa- 
meths,  who  had  been  brought  up  at  the  expense  of  the  Queen)  sn^aient 
le  lait  des  cours,  et  vivaient  de  tous.  les  prcjug6s  doroinans.     Que  m*ini- 

Jorte !  ces  coups  de  has  en  bant  ne  m  arr^teront  pas  dans  ma  carri^re. 
e  leur  dirai :  repondez  si  vous  pouvez^  calomniez  ensuite  autant  que 
Tous  TOttdrez.'* 
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Then  addressing  himself  to  Barnave  directly,  he  refuted,  by 
die  most  clear  and  strong  reasoning,  every  successive  argument 
employed  by  him.  It  was  easy  to  do  so;  it  was  easy  to  show 
that  each  had  given  the  Assembly  precisely  the  same  degree  of 
influence  on  the  decision  of  the  question  of  war  and  peace,  but 
that  Barnave,  by  dexterously  confounding  the  ^'  legislative  power'' 
9Qd  the  "  legislative  body,"  had  proposed  to  strip  the  king  of  the 
share  of  legislative  power  which  the  Constitution  vested  in  him, 
and  deprive  him  of  all  voice  in  a  question  peculiarly  in  the  de* 
partment  of  the  executive.  The  speech  is  a  model  of  argumenta* 
tive  eloquence ;  every  position  of  his  adversary  is  stated  with 
precision,  and  his  own  argument  placed  by  its  side  clearly  and 
strongly,  and  again  and  again  repeated,  until  conviction  is  forced 
on  the  hearer.  These  reasonings  and  apostrophes  were  continued 
until  the  orator  was  convinced  that  he  had  mastered  his  audi- 
ence. •  Then  leaving  the  question  as  decided,  he  closed  his  speech 
with  these  beautiful  remarks : 

*'  Je  ne  crois  pas  qu'il  soit  plus  conforme  aux  convenances  de  la 
politiqne,  qu*aux  principes  de  la  morale,  d'affiler  le  poignard  dont  on  ne 
saurait  blesser  ses  rivaux,  sans  en  ressentir  bienfe^t  sar  son  piopre  sein 
les  atteintes :  je  ne  crois  pas  que  des  hommes  qui  doivent  aervir  la 
cause  publique  en  veritables  fr^res  d'armes  aient  bonne  grace  It  se  con- 
battre  en  vils  gladiateurs,  k  latter  d'imputations  et  d'inirigueS)  et  ood  de 
lumi^res  et  de  talens ;  k  chercber  dans  la  ruine  et  la  depression  les  uns 
des  autres  de  coupables  succ^s,  des  tropbees  d'un  jour,  nnisibles  k  tons, 
et  meme  k  la  gloire.     Mai^  je  vous  dirai :  parmi  ceux  qui  soutiemient 
ma  doctrine  vous  compterez  tons  les  hommes  moderes  qui  ne  croieiit 
pas  que  la  sagesse  soit  dans  les  extremes,  ni  que  le  courage  de  demolir 
ne  doive  jamais  faire  place  k  celui  de  reconstruire  ;  vous  compterez  la 
pliipart  de  ces  energiques  citoyens  qui,  au  commencement  des  6tats- 
generaux  (c*est   ainsi  que  s'appelait  alors  cette  convention  nationale, 
encore  garottee  dans  les  langes  de  la  liberty,)  foul^rent  aux  pieds  lant 
de  prejuges,  brav^rent  taut  de  perils,  dejouer^nt  taut  de  r6sistaQGC8  pour 
passer  au  sein  des  communes,  k  qui  ce  devouement  donna  les  enooU'- 
ragemens  et  la  force  qui  ont  vraiment  opere  votre  revolution  glorieuse  ; 
vous  y  verrez  ces  tribuns  du  peuple  que  la  nation  complera  long-temps 
encore,  malgr6  les  glapissemens  de  Tenvieuse  mediocrite,  an  nombre  des 
lib^rateurs  de  la  patrie  ;  vous  y  verrez  des  hommes  dont  le  nom  desatme 
la  calomnie,  et  dont  les  libellistes  les  plus  effren^s  n'ont  pas  essaye  de 
temir  la  reputation  ni  d'bommes  prives,  ni  d*homme8  publics  $    des 
hommes  enfin  qui,  sans  tacbe,  sans  inter^t,  et  sans  crainte,  a'bonoicvont 
jusqu'au  tombeau  de  leurs  amis  et  de  leurs  ennemis." 

The  triumph  of  Mirabeau  was  complete:  the  Assembly 
would  not  hear  Barnave  in  reply,  and  adopted  the  principles 
supported  by  Mirabeau.  The  popular  indignation  suddenly 
changed  into  admiration,  and  the  influence  of  Mirabeau  was 
again  acknowledged  by  the  nation* 
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Thm  gratitude  of  Ibe  court  wai  not  aecttred  by  thk  exertkm  of 
Im  iBflMBoa  ift  behalf  of  the  prerogative.  Early  in  August,  th« 
Cbatalet  oreeeiited  a  report  respectiag  the  bufdness  of  the  5lh 
rad  6th  October,  directly  eriminatiii^  Mirabeau.  He  met  the 
charge  boldly,  and  demanded  that  it  should  be  referred  to  a 
comaiittee,  to  examine  whether  any  grounds  for  a  judicial  investi- 
galioQ  existed.  Though  excessively  irritated  by  this  accusation, 
a$  many  of  his  speeches  show,  he  displayed  no  resentment  in  his 
political  conduct.  It  was  during  the  period  in  which  the  com- 
mitlee  was  investigating  his  own  a&ir,  that  he  proposed  the  re- 
organisation of  the  army,  for  which  he  was  denounced  by  Marat, 
m£»  ctihorted  the  citizens  to  raise  eight  hundred  gibbets,  and 
hsttg  thereon  *"  les  noirs  et  les  miaistres  gangrenes  et  archir 
gangreuis,  et  i  leur  t^te  riaf&oie  Riituetti  Vmk.'*  *  Ho  pro- 
posed the  thanks  of  the  Assembly  to  Bouill^,  for  his  exertions  in 
repressing  the  mutiny  at  Nanci.  Soon  after,  the  committee  pre- 
sented its  report  on  the  accusation  oi  the  Chalelet,  entirely 
excttlpatiRg  Mirabeau.  The  speech,  in  which  he  made  his  own 
defence,  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  indignant  refutation.  The 
attitude  of  defence  was  one,  however,  which  he  soon  abandoned. 

"  Quelle  est  le  secret  de  cette  infemale  procedure  >"-s-hc  cried,  de- 
nounciDg  bis  adversaries  in  turn,  '*  II  est  Ik  toot  entier,"  and  be  pointed 
to  the  c6t6  droit — *'  11  est  dans  rint6r6t  de  cenx  dont  les  temoignages  et 
les  calomnies  en  ont  fbrme  le  tissu  :  il  est  dans  les  ressources  qu'elle  a 
ionmies  aux  ennemis  de  la  revolution  -,  il  est.  .  .  .  il  est  dans  le  coeur 
des  inges  tel  qa*il  sera  bientot  burin6  dans  Thistoire  par  la  plus  juste  et 
la  plus  implacable  vengeance." 

Even  when  it  was  known  that  he  was  in  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  court,  these  contests  with  its  professed  partisans  in  the 
Assembly  continued ;  and  if  in  the  last  months  of  his  career  his  ef- 
forts were  directed  more  particularly  against  the  Jacobins,  he  had 
nolf  ceased  to  combat  the  supporters  of  the  atfcien  regime.  To 
view  him  therefore  as  bought  by  the  court,  to  characterize  bis  con* 
duct  as  influenced  by  its  bribes,  is  erroneous.  He  had  gained  the 
victory  for  which  he  had  struggled ;  he  had  destroyed  tlie  despotism 
and  humbled  the  court,  and  now  supported  that  court  against 

*  Among  the  deereea,  passed  on  the  14th  July,  1790,  by  which  titles  of  nobility 
vreve  ■bolfahed,  wm  ono  lor  the  Abolition  of  the  terrttorhil  appcIlaUont.  Tbo*  tfa« 
MoutiBorencis  wen  to  reaome  llieir  old  aame  of  Boqcbard :  aiid  Minbcaa  waa  to  be 
called  Riqveiti  Tain^.  The  journalists  published  his  speeches,  for  some  dajrs  after, 
under  his  new  designation.  He  went  up  to  them,  and  indignantly  asked  the  meaning 
•f  this; — "  Avec  votre  Riqnetti  ain^  vousavex  desoricnt^  toute  T Europe  pendant  trois 
joom."  Xhit  abtufsd  decree  waa  never  afterwards  acted  on  -,  even  in  the  reign  of 
terror  the  old  noblesse  used  their  ancient  tenitorial  names.  M.  Duraont  tolls  us»  tli«t 
thoagh  others  abandoned  their  Htla,  Mirabeau  never  ceased  to  use  his ;  and  the  people 
to  the  last  called  him  <'  Monsieur  le  Comte*** 


aasailanls  who  were  equally  tbe  eocmies  of  the  coA^titutjonir 
There  way  an  immoral  acceptance  of  pecuniary  favouriybut  oq 
Gonfequeot  detelictiaii  of  duty«     He  received  ja  secret  aaiaii^4i 
fcNT  services  which^  if  we  suppose  him  oonaistent,  he  would  hmi 
rendered  unpaid.    ^*  II  est  trop  certain  qu'il  6tait  peu  dWcat  9m 
matiere  d'argent  \  mais  sa  fiert6  valait  de  Thonn^tet^,  et  il  Jaurai* 
J6l6  par  les  fen&tres  celui  qui  sq  serait  diargii  de  lui  faire  qMi9l<}ue 
pcopositioii  htNuiliante.    Il  a  et^  peosioDDaire  de  Mon^iaur  eteflb 
suite  du  Roi  3  mais  il  ae  r^gardait  comme  un  agent  cbarg6  de 
leurs  interets*  et  il  preuait  leurs  pensions  pour  les  gouvei:nf r,  fA 
non  pour  ^tro  gouvera^  par  eux/'  The  tales  of  bis  M'gdigat^  m4 
general  venality  are  refuted  by  his  long  poverty.    Tne  suppoaed 
pensioner  of  England  and  Spain,  the  hired  agent  as  was  im;^|ined 
of  every  powerful  body  which  was  ready  to  pay  high  for  hi^  ad«^ 
vocacy*  uved  in  moderate  circumstances,  and  died  insol^^ 
**  J'imagine/'  says  M.  Dumont,  **  que  Mirabeau  a  pay4  en  q» 
genre  de  reputation  Tusure  ordinaire  de  quelquea  mauvw  prO" 
c6d48.     L'exagiration  eU  la  premiere  peine  dans  k  oode  de  FopU 
nion  publique,^     Born  in  a  period  in  which  corruption  furnished 
the  livelihood  of  men  of  his  rank>  be  had  imbibed  the  notion  that 
it  was  not  dishonourable  to  accept  the  favours  of  the  crown.    In 
England,  even  at  that  period,  members  of  parliament  received 
money  and  lottery  tickets  as  the  wages  of  dishonest  votes,  Burke 
involved  an  unspotted  integrity  in  suspicion  by  the  aeceptanoe  of 
an  ilUtimed  pension,  and  Fox  was  supported  by  the  qonlributioiMi 
of  a  party.     The  oifence  of  Mirabeau  was  that  which  the  incof* 
.  ruptible  Sidney  committed  in  receiving  money  from  Louis,  an 
offence  not  againat  patriotism,  but  against  delicacy.  His  morality 
was  not  that  which  ennobled  the  garret  of  Marvel,  and  dignified 
the  republican  simplicity  of  the  Girondists :  even  in  renounciug 
the  opinions  he  had  retained  some  of  the  vices  of  his  order,  and 
sacrificed  peace  and  fame  to  a  wretched  habii;  of  aristocratic  osr 
tentatioii. 

The  excesses  of  hie  youth  had  undermined  his  constitution ; 
and  his  health  was  endangered  by  the  imprudent  use  of  the  mast 
violent  remedies.  He  felt  his  strength  failing  him  when  he 
wished  to  put  it  forth  to  the  utmost  against  the  Jacobins.  When 
he  took  leave  of  Dumont,  who  left  Paris  about  three  months 
before  his  death,  he  said, — 

''  Je  mourrai  h,  la  peine,  men  bon  ami ;  nous  ne  nous  reverrons  pent- 
^tre  pas.  Quand  je  ne  serai  plus,  on  saara  ce  que  je  valais.  Les  mal- 
hours  que  j'ai  arrltes  fondront  de  toutes  parts  sur  la  Franoe :  'cetle 
faction  criminelk  qui  tremble  devant  moi  n  aura  plus  de  freia.  Je  n  ai 
df  vant  les  yeux  que  des  propheiiei  de  uialbeor.  Ah !  men  aoii*  que  nous 
avions  raison  quand  nous  avons  voulu  d^  le  couMnencfiment  eiupftohjir 
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les  ooBuniuies  de  se  declarer  Assemblee  Nationale  \  c'est  }k  rorigine  du 
inal  *y  depuis  qa'ils  ODt  remporte  cette  victoire,  ils  D*out  cesse  de  s  en 
noDtrer  iodigoes.  lU  ont  voulu  gouverner  le  roi,  au  liea  de  gou- 
verner  par  loi ;  mais  bientdi  ce  ne  sera  plus  di  eux  ni  lui  que  gouverne* 
SDDt  I   UDe  vile  factioa  lea  dominera  lous,  et  couvrira  la  France  dlior- 


One  last  and  memorable  struggle  against  these  enemies  oc- 
curred on  the  proposed  law  against  emigration,  which  he  opposed 
vrith  vigour  and  denounced  as  contrary  to  every  principle  of 
liberty.  "  La  popularity  dout  j'aieul'honneur  de  jouir  comme  un 
antre,  n'est  pas  un  faible  roseau  :  c'est  dans  la  terre  que  je  veux 
enfoncer  ses  raciues  sur  I'imperturbable  base  de  la  raison  et  de  la 
liberty.  Si  vous  faites  une  loi  centre  les  6migranS|  je  jure  de  n  y 
obeir  jamais.**  Again  he  wished  to  speaks  and  was  mterrupted 
bv  the  clamour  of  the  niontagite^  **  J'ai  combattu  toute  ma 
vie  le  despotisme;  et  je  la  combattrai  toute  ma  vie.''  And  when 
again  an  interruption  occurred  from  the  same  quarter,  "  Silence 
aux  trente  voix  !*'  was  the  imperious  exclamation  by  which  he 
commanded  order. 

His  last  effort  in  this  cause  was  made  on  presenting  an  address 
from  the  Directory  of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  in  which  he 
denounced  the  instigators  of  popular  tumults,  and  declared  an 
intention  of  repressino;  them,  which  he  might  have  succeeded 
in  executing.  But  bis  hopes  were  unavailing.  On  the  27th 
of  March,  in  the  middle  of  a  speech  on  the  subject  of  mines, 
fais  strength  failed  him,  and  he  fainted  continually.  V  iolent  reme^ 
dies  and  fresh  imprudences  aggravated  the  disorder,  and  on  the 
2d  of  April,  after  a  short  and  painful  illness,  he  closed  his  eventful 
life  by  a  death,  of  which,  as  Talleyrand  remarked,  he  had  drama- 
tized the  approach. 

The  tortures  of  a  painful  death  were  aggravated  to  Mirabeau 
by  a  fearful  foresight  of  the  evils  which  threatened  France,  and 
the  regret  of  leaving  incomplete  those  great  designs  which  he  alone 
could  execute.  **  J'emporte  avec  moi  les  lambeaux  de  la  mo- 
narchie/'  was  the  expression  of  his  dying  anguish :  and  it  still 
reinains  an  interesting  speculation  whether  his  genius  could  have 
achieved  the  undertaking  of  re-establishing  tranquillity,  and  con- 
ducting the  Revolution  to  a  peaceable  and  prosperous  conclusion. 
To  suppose,  as  the  phrase  goes,  that  he  could  have  checked  it ; 
that  he  could  have  re-established  the  despotism,  and  restored  the 
old  habits  and  feelings  of  submission  to  the  abuses  of  the  ancient 
order  of  things;  that. he  could  have  stayed  the  continued  progress 
of  improvement,  is  to  attribute  to  him  intentions  which  would 
have  been  unworthy  of  him,  and  powers  beyond  those  which  in- 
dividual genius  ever  wielded.     But  it  is  conceivable  that  his  bold- 
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ness  and  sagacity  might  have  directed  tiie  course  of  the  Revoidtion : 
that  he  coald  have  checked  the  violence  and  the  influence  of  the  ex- 
treme parties^  whose  collision  produced  every  disaster ;  repressed 
disorder  and  enforced  obedience  to  the  laws  without  irritating  the 
people,  or  disappointing  its  expectations  of  good  government; 
and  finally  succeeded  in  restoring  habits  of  order,  and  creating  a 
general  confidence  in  the  stability  and  advantages  of  the  new  con* 
stitution.     Such  were  the  expectations  of  his  coteniporaries  who 
felt  the  influence  of  his  commanding  powers.     He  was  an  object 
of  fear  and  hatred  equally  to  the  Jacobins  and  the  violent  aristo- 
crats, while  all  of  either  party  who  sincerely  desired  tranquillity 
and  good  government  seem  to  have  confided  in  him  as  their  main 
if  not  only  stay.     Even  the  court  had  learned  to  trust  him,  and  to 
obey  his  counsels ;  and  it  was  its  despair  at  his  loss  that  precipi- 
tated the  fatal  flight  to  Varennes.     Nor  did  he  want  the  tardy 
regrets  of  those  who  most  suspected  and  opposed  him.     ^'  Je  vis 
le*  puissant  Mirabeau,''  says  Madame  Roland,  ^' /e  seul  homme 
dans  la  Revolution,  dont  le  genie  pAt  diriger  des  hommes,  et  en  im- 
poser  k  une  asserabl6e  :  grand  par  sesfacult^s,  petit  par  ses  vices, 
mais  touiours  sup6rieur  au   vulgaire,  et  immanquablement  son 
maitre  des  qu'il  voulait  prendre  la  peine  de  le  commander.     U 
mourut  bient6t  apr^s  :  je  crus  que  c^etait  d  propos  pour  sa  gloire^ 
et  pour  la  liberie  ;  mais  les  evtnemens  niont  appris  a  le  regretier 
davantage.     II  fallait  le  contrepoids  d'un  homme  de  cette  force, 
pour  s'opposer  si  Taction  d'une  foule  de  roquets,  et  nous  preserver 
de  la  domination  des  bandits."     Amid  the  conflicts  and  perplexi- 
ties of  its  subsequent  course,  often  did  the  eyes  of  the  Assembly 
turn  to  the  seat  from  which  Mirabeau  would  rise  to  still  their 
agitations  and  guide  their  counsels — and  often  when  affrighted  by 
the  energy  of  the  turbulent,  and  discouraged  by  the  vacillations  of 
the  honest,  did  the  people  sigh  like  Madame  Roland  for  an  "  £tre 
^  la  Mirabeau." 

In  contemplating  the  irresistible  vehemence  with  which  the 
Revolution  seemed  to  move  along  on  its  appointed  course^  aud 
the  little  influence  that  human  efforts  apparently  had  in  guiding 
opinion  or  acting  on  circumstances,  there  arises  a  constant  ten- 
<iency  to  that  species  of  fatalism  so  conspicuous  in  some  late 
French  writers  :  we  find  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  trace  the  workings 
of  the  national  mind,  and  are  apt  to  attribute  them  to  some  mys- 
terious law,  which,  independent  of  all  human  agency,  regulated 
the  progress  of  change  to  the  point  at  which  it  was  stayed;  and  it 
seems  extravagant  to  imagine  that  the  energies  even  of  Mirabeau 
could  have  influenced  the  destined  issue  of  events.  This  is  an 
easy  but  not  a  very  philosophic  mode  of  accounting  for  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  Revolution.  The  events  of  that  revolution  vtere,  like 
all  others,  influenced  by  human  wisdom  and  human  folly :  uni- 
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verMl  and  strong  as  were  tbe  feeUnf^  Ihat  iilg^d  on  ibe  .{leoplsy 
they  were  feelings  very  susceptible  of  gnkbmce  by  individiial  miod. 
About  the  period  in  which  Mirabean  died,  the  pa9sioiis  of  the 
people  had  enperienced  an  interval  of  comparative  cabu;  they 
were  in  a  state  in  which  prudence  might  have  prevented  fresh  ex<- 
citement,  and  boldness  checked  the  recominenceaient  erf  turbo* 
lence.  Mirabeau  was  placed  in  that  situation  in  whkh  he  might 
have  acted  on  both  parties  at  once :  his  influence  must  have  ope- 
rated in  some  degree :  we  cannot  but  think  it  might  have  extended 
to  giving  a  tranquil  and  happy  character  to  those  events,  of  whidi 
the  result  was  so  eminently  disastrous. 

The  popularity  of  Mirabeau  had  apparently  suffered  no  dim- 
nntioa :  he  swayed  the  Assembly,  and  he  led  the  people.    The 
very  mob  of  Paris  retained  an  unabated  enUiuaiasm  for  '^  M.  le 
Comte/'  as  he  oontiaued  to  be  called:  and  even  tlie  Jacobins, 
whenever  he  condescended  to  appear  at  their  tribuiMr,  admired  his 
eloqnen€:e^  and  submitted  to  his  dictation^   But  die  Assembly  was 
the  seat  of  his  empire.     He  neither  belonged  to  any  great  party, 
nor  could  it  be  said  that  any  constantly  followed  him.    His  influ* 
ence  was  exerted  over  that  large  portion  which  was  comprised 
under  no  party  denomination*  but  which  gave  tbe  victory  where  the 
preponderance  of  reason  and  eloquence  were  found.    Of  these 
men  he  commanded  the  suffrages  whenever  he  raised  his  voice  in 
behalf  of  order  or  freedom  :  and  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
Assembly  there  were  many  periods  at  which,  by  their  aid^  he 
might  have  given  a  different  turn  to  decisions  of  tbe  greatest  mo* 
ment.     The  fatal  decree  proposed  by  Robespierre  for  excluding 
the  members  of  that  assembly  from  thesucoeeding  legislature,  was 
opposed  by  the  most  influential  members  of  the  popular  party. 
Already  had  Mirabeau  succeeded  in  preventing  the  ado^^tion  of  a 
similar  proposal  on  a  previous  occasion :  and  it  is  not  too  mudi 
to  imagme  that  his  influence,  conjoined  to  that  of  Bamave  and 
his  friends,  might  have  changed  tlie  result  of  the  vote*    It  is  not 
at  all  improbable  that  in  the  altered  temper  of  tbe  Assembly,  he 
might  even  have  induced  it  to  revoke  tbe  decree  which  excluded 
the  deputies  from  the  ministry.    But  the  great  occasion  afforded 
to  the  friends  of  order  was  that  of  die  revision  of  the  constitution. 
Three-fourths  of  the  Assembly  were,  we  are  assured,  inclined  to 
lend  Bamave  their  support  in  effecting  such  alteralioas  as  would 
have  enlarged  the  auihority  of  the  king.    The  ridiculous  proteat, 
and  the  culpable  defection  of  the  aristocratic  minority,  rendered  the 
success  of  the  attempt  impossible.     The  only  man  who  could  have 
intimidated  that  faction,  who  could  have  guided  it  in  the  path  of 
sense,  was  Mirabeau.    It  is  obvious  that  Cazal^s^  the  single 
sagaeiouB  BEMn  of  that  party,  and  its  most  Sequent  and  influential 


letd#r,  had  htnome  nucli  inclined  to  coocilMliM  aad  €«H>peraf> 
tioa  wUb  MinibesMi ;  andlheif  united  kiAtieoce  migkl  hmiQ  checked 
tb^  eitravaganee  of  the  c^c  droit,  and  eren  turned  its  nuaibets 
ta  good  account.  In  another  node,  also^  Mirahaau  might  haw 
actad  OQ  the  people  in  his  capacity  of  %  member  of  die  dimctovy 
of  the  depar  tneut  of  Paris.  He,  we  may  beaaaured,  would  have 
uaed  with  vigour  (he  executive  powers  which  that  body  so  feebly 
employed*  He  might  have  triumphed  over  die  firmaess  of  Petion^ 
aud  the  audacity  of  Daoten,  and  repressed  at  the  outset  the  e»* 
croacbmeuts  of  (he  Commum' 

But  it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  Mirabean,  or  any  other  man, 
could  have  effected  much  by  acting  only  on  one  party.  The  mea^ 
sures  of  the  people  were  influeuced  oaore  then  by  any  other  caaso 
by  the  conduct  of  the  court.  Supposing  the  court  to  haae  fol-* 
lowed  that  treacherous  and  vactllatiog  policy  which  it  did  adoalty 
pursue^  no  doi}nence  could  have  dispelled  (he  popukur  distrust,  or 
pipevented  the  people  from  defending  their  menaced  liberties.  It  is 
from  the  influence  which  it  is  known  that  Mirabeau  had  ever  the 
cauH,  that  we  are  inclined  to  suppose  that  he  might  have  been 
successful  in  saving  the  monarchy.  There  is  every  reason  to  be^^ 
Ueve  that  his  commanding  character  had  inspired  respect  and  con« 
fidence  into  the  king  and  queen,  and  some  of  (he  most  influential 
of  their  adherents :  that  they  believed  that  he  could  and  that  Ac 
would  save  thern^  and  that  they  would  not  have  dared  to  thwart 
km  views  by  the  treadiery  and  obstinacy  by  which  they  dashed 
the  efforts  of  all  the  wise  and  virtuous  men  whose  exertions  were 
wasted  in  assisting  them.  He  ought  have  saved  the  monarch 
and  the  monarchy,  because  he  had  the  vigour  which  would  have 
taken  the  reins  of  govemmenl  out  of  the  hands  of  the  weak  Louis. 
His  counsels. would  haxre  secured  the  king's  ficklity  to  the  coosti* 
tution,  and  the  vigorous  exertions  of  all  his  constitutional  autho- 
rity. And  nothing  could  have  been  more  easy  than  to  secure  the 
confidence  of  the  people  by  a  frank  and  steady  pobey  on  the  part 
of  the  king,  or  than  to  nullify  the  efforts  of  the  instigators  of  dis-» 
order,  by  thus  dispelling  the  suspicions,  whose  existence  gave 
them  their  whole  power  over  the  public  mind« 

It  was  our  intention  in  coouaencing  this  article  to  view  Mira- 
beau rather  as  an  orator  than  a  statesman,  and  to  compare  htm 
iwith  some  of  his  most  easinent  rivals  in  the  Constituent,  and  lus 
most  illustrious,  successors  in  (he  subsequent  assemblies  of  the 
Revolution.  We  have  been  insensibly  led  away  from  our  object 
by  the  interest  we  naturally  felt  ia  examining  his  hr  more  contro- 
verted conduct  as  a  statesmen.  His  most  celebrated  ^eches 
have  been  so  frequently  quoted  in  late  works  on  the  Repvolution 
that  we  may  presume  that  they  ace  wiett  known  to  our  sendeva^ 
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and  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Us  eloquence  have  been 
quoted  in  the  course  of  these  remarks.  It  is  the  highest  order  of 
eloquence ;  not  that  which  captivates  the  fancy  by  repeated 
and  laboured  touches^  but  that  which  masters  the  judgment  and 
rules  the  passions  by  clear  and  simple  reasoning,  and  the  forcible 
expression  of  ardent  and  natural  feeling.  This  is  precisely  the 
species  of  eloquence  of  which  the  effect  is  the  most  decisive,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  most  difficult  to  analyze.  It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  offer  a  brief  and  unsatisfactory  analysis ;  but  rather  to  de- 
vote the  small  space  we  have  left  to  the  examination  of  a  question 
about  which  much  interest  has  been  raised  by  the  work  now  be- 
fore us«  and  on  which  a  very  hasty  and  very  erroneous  opinion 
has  in  many  cases  been  formed.  We  mean  the  subject  of  the  aid 
derived  by  Mirabeau  in  the  composition  of  his  speeches  from  his 
various  friends,  and  in  particular  from  M.  Dumont. 

A  great  part  of  the  speeches  spoken  by  Mirabeau  were,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  considerable  speeches  of  almost  all  his  colleagues 
in  the  Assembly,  except  Barnave,  read  from  manuscript;  and  it 
has  long  been  known  that  many  of  these  were  the  compositions 
of  his  friends.  Even  during  his  life  this  was  matter  of  general 
notoriety.  M.  Dumont  has  entered  into  very  interesting  details 
on  this  subject,  and  informed  us  of  the  particular  contributions 
made  by  himself  and  some  other  friends.  The  famous  speech  for 
the  removal  of  the  troops,  and  the  consequent  address  to  the  king, 
were  composed  by  M.  Dumont:  some  subsequent  speeches  of 
great  merit,  but  of  less  celebrity,  and  on  subjects  of  less  interest, 
were  also  written  by  him.  Others  were  contributed  by  Duroverai. 
Reybaz  composed  the  speech  on  the  subject  of  "  Wills/'  which, 
in  his  last  moments,  he  requested  Talleyrand  to  read  to  the  As- 
sembly after  his  death.  His  long  financial  speeches  were  mostly 
the  work  of  Clavi^re  :  and  those  on  the  property  of  the  church, 
formerly  attributed  to  the  Abb^  Lamourette,  were  written  by 
Pelin.  Others  were  composed  by  a  host  of  persons  of  whose 
ideas  he  was  willing  to  be  the  organ,  and  whose  industry  and 
talents  he  employed  in  his  service.  Careless  readers,  on  becoming 
acquainted  with  these  facts,  have  exaggerated  them  into  an  abso- 
lute annihilation  of  the  oratorical  fame  of  Mirabeau.  Those  who 
are  willing  to  explain  away  the  existence  of  genius,  are  delighted 
to  resolve  this  imposing  mass  of  intellectual  powers  into  numerous 
and  insignificant  components  :  those  who  hate  his  political  cha- 
racter exult  in  detecting  the  fraud  of  the  demagogue,  and  stripping 
him  of  his  borrowed  plumes ;  and  his  numerous  admirers  are  filled 
with  rage  at  the  attempt  made  by  M.  Dumont  to  strip  their  idol 
of  his  supposed  excellencies,  tax  him  with  assuming  to  himself 
merits  of  thought  and  style  in  which  his  acknowledged  works 
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show  him  to  be  wholly  deficient,  and  boldly  discredit  the  story 
Mrhich  he  tells.  Persons  inclined  to  judge  with  no  harshness  of 
either  Dumont  or  Mirabeau  are  apt  to  be  surprised  and  perplexed 
at  the  discovery  now  made :  to  wonder  how  eloquence  such  as  that 
of  Mirabeau  could  have  been  prompted^  or  the  calm,  elegant  and 
didactic  style  of  Dumont  elevated  into  the  strong  and  vehement 
expression  of  passion..  Some  imagine  that  M.  Dumont  wrote 
at  the  dictation  of  Mirabeau ;  and  some  that  he  caught  a  mo- 
mentary fire  from  his  conversation,  and  while  he  imagined  himself 
to  be  composing,  merely  gave  forth  the  impressions  be  had  re« 
ceived  from  the  great  orator. 

The  explanation  afforded  by  a  common  acquaintance  with  the 
dpeeches  of  Mirabeau  appears  to  be  very  obvious  and  very 
simple,  perfectly  consistent  with  his  fame,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  the  indisputable  credit  due  to  M,  Dumont's  assertions* 
In  fact  the  account  given  by  M.  Dumont  entirely  clears  up  the 
mystery*  For  we  now  know  actually  which  of  his  speeches 
were  composed  by  the  friends  of  Mirabeau*  and  which  were  the 
undoubted  productions  of  his  own  genius.  We  find  that  all 
the  speeches  ou  which  his  great  fame  rests, — all  those  which 
charmed  the  people  and  swayed  the  Assembly,  were  his  un- 
doubted composition:  and  that  a  very  insigni6cant  portion  of 
his  fame  has  been  derived  from  those  of  his  friends.  The 
only  exception  is  in  the  case  of  those  composed  by  M.  Dumont: 
and  yet  these  are,  after  all,  much  more  in  the  style  of  M.  Du- 
mont than  in  that  of  Mirabeau,  and  the  discovery  of  their 
authorship  deprives  Mirabeau  rather  of  the  credit  of  an  additional 
and  unusual  beauty  of  style,  than  of  the  characteristic  elements 
of  his  eloquence.  It  is  not  on  the  long  and  laboured  reasonings 
composed  by  Clavi^re  and  Pelin  that  his  fame  rests.  Omit  every 
speech  of  which  the  authorship  is  questioned  or  questiouable, 
from  your  perusal  of  the  works  of  Mirabeau,  and  your  admiration 
for  his  eloquence  will  be  as  fervent  as  that  of  one  who  gives  him 
all  the  additional  credit  of  their  composition.  The  greatness 
of  Mirabeau  was  displayed  under  circumstances  in  which  the 
assistance  of  others  was  impossible, — in  the  speeches  at  the 
Stance  Royale, — in  the  instructions  to  the  deputation  to  the 
king, — in  the  sudden  allusion  to  the  localities  of  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew, — in  the  magnificent  oath  by  which  he  asserted 
the  authority  of  the  Assembly.  Extend  this  to  his  more  length- 
ened speeches.  That,  which  is  by  all  admitted  to  be  the  noblest 
effort  of  his  eloquence,  is  the  great  speech  in  support  of  Necker's 
proposal  of  a  patriotic  loan,  in  which  he  denounced  with  ar- 
gument so  clear,  and  power  so  stirring,  the  infiimous  project  of  a 
national  bankruptcy.    This,  as  Mr  Dumont  informs  us,  was  a 
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MNhfefi  reply,  not  only  tiotprepared  by  others,  but  tiot  ^eTen 
premeditated  by  himsdf.  Tne  famons  reply  to  BaritnTe  thai 
admirable  specimen  of  lofty  eloquence  and  stringent  reasoning, 
has  never  been  claimed  by  any  other.  The  speech  in  defence 
of  himself  when  accused  by  the  Chatelet,  the  attack  on  the  par- 
liament of  Reimes,  the  noble  vindication  of  the  tricoloured  flag, 
and  a  number  of  other  admirable  speeches  dictated  by  the  oc- 
casion and  the  feelings  of  the  moment,  are  acknowledged  to  be 
his.  These  are  the  speeches  on  which  his  fhme  was  founded, — 
these  are  the  speeches  which  bear  the  marks  of  his  great  and 
peculiar  style.  All  those  of  which  the  honour  is  due  to  others 
are  evidently  the  productions  of  inferior  minds :  the  tittle  merit 
actually  belonging  to  their  style  may  be  detracted  from  him 
without  detriment  to  his  genius ;  though  he  still  wilt  have  the 
merit  of  having  adopted  sound  opinions,  and  availed  himself  of 
the  assistance  of  the  fittest  instruments.  By  this  he  loses  nothing 
as  an  orator,  but  gains  as  a  statesman.  And  every  instance  of  this 
wonderful  power  of  detecting  the  capacity  and  appropriating  the 
labours  of  men,  whose  peculiar  information  on  particular  ques- 
tions would  otherwise  have  been  lost  to  the  world,  is  only  ano- 
ther proof  of  that  sagacity  which  M.  Dumont  justly  observes 
Was  the  great  characteristic  of  his  mind,  and  which  was  the 
foundation  of  his  utility  as  a  statesman,  and  his  renown  as  an 
orator. 

We  will  detain  our  reader  with  no  further  remarks  of  our 
own.  We  must  however,  add  the  judgment  of  the  illustrious 
Goethe,  contained  in  the  third  volume  of  the  lately-published 
Characteristics,  After  laughing  at  the  angriness  of  some  French 
criticisms  on  the  work  before  us,  he  says, 

'*  What  folly !  Ou^ht  they  not  to  have  thanked  Dumont  for  fur- 
uishing  them  with  such  irrefragable  proofs  of  the  genias  of  the  great 
orator?  The  French  want  that  Mirabeau  should  be  their  Hercules. 
And  they  are  right:  but  Hercules  must  be  abundantly  supplied  with 
food.  They  forget,  good  people,  that  this  Colossus  is  composed  of  parts ; 
that  this  demigod  is  a  collective  being.  The  greatest  genius  will  never 
be  worth  much  if  he  pretends  to  draw  exclusively  from  hn  own  re- 
aonrces.  What  is  gentnsi  bat  the  fiieultyof  seising  and  turning  to 
acoouat  everything  that  strikes  us;— of  coordinating  and  breathing 
life  into  all  the  materials  that  present  themselves j — of  taking  here 
marble,  there  brass,  and  building  a  lasting  monument  with  them.  If  I 
were  not  assured  that  Mirabeau  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  the  art 
of  appropriating  the  knowledge  and  the  thoughts  of  those  around  him^ 

I  should  not  bdieve  in  the  stories  told  of  his  influence What 

should  I  be,  if  this  art  of  appropriation  were  considered  as  derogatory 
to  genius.  What  have  I  done?  I  have  collected  and  turned  to  accoont 
all  that  I  bavt  aatn,  heaftl,  observed:  I  have  put  in  requisition  the 
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woikt  of  nalure  and  of  man.    Every  one  of  my  writings  hgs  been 

famished   to  me  by  a  thousand  different  persons often 

they  have  sowed  the  harvest  I  have  reaped ;  my  work  is  that  of  an  ag- 
gregation of  beings  taken  from  ike  whole  of  nature ;  it  bears  the  name  of 
Goethe. 

"  Such  was  Mirabeau :  he  had  the  genius  ol  popular  oratory ;  the 
genius  of  observation ;  the  genius  of  appropriatiofv:  he  detected  talent 
wherever  it  existed^^foiteml  and  reared  it  to  mainrity;  and  talent 
attached  itself  to  him.  He  tnmed  everything  to  aeeonnt^that  he  thought 
useful  or  apposite^  without  thinking  himself  obliged  to  qnoie  his  sources; 
and  his  principal  art  was  that  of  setting  in  motion  a  vast  number  of  springs. 
M.  Dumoot  was  one  of  the  most  efficient; — there  is  not  a  page  of  his 
book  that  does  not  prove  the  grandeur,  the  elevation,  of  Mirabeau*s 
genius^  exactly  by  the  very  circumstances  of  which  these  journalists  so 
anxiously  contest  the  truth.  Absurd  people!  you  do  like  certain  phi- 
losophers, countrymen  of  mine,  who  fancy  that,  by  remaining  akut  up 
in  their  study  thirty  years,  without  once  looking  into  the  world,  and 
exclusively  occupied  in  sifting  and  bolting  the  ideas  extracted  from  iheir 
own  poor  brains,  they  shall  find  an  exhaustless  spring  of  original,  grarnd 
and  useful  conceptions !  Do  you  know  what  turns  out  ? — clouds ;  nothihg 
but  clouds'!' 
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The  following  Treasury  minutCi  relating  to  the  turn  of  20,000/.,  re- 
cently granted  for  the  building  of  schools  in  Gv^eat  Britain,  has  ap- 
peared in  the  public  newspapers : 

COPY   OF  THE  TRtASURY   HiNfTTB,   DATED   AITO.   30. 

^*  Mv  Lords  read  the  act  of  the  last  session,  by  which  a  sum  of  20,000/.  is 
granted  to  his  majesty,  to  be  issued  in  aid  of  private  subscriptions  for  the  erec- 
tion of  schools  ibr  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Oreat 
Britain. 

<*The  ChanceUor  of  the  Eacheqoer,  feeling  it  absolutely  necessaqr  that 
certain  fixed  rules  should  be  laid  down  by  the  Treasuiy  for  dieir  guidmee  in 
this  matter,  so  as  to  render  this  sum  most  generally  useful  for  the  purposes 
contemplated  by  the  grant^  submits  the  folio  wing  arrangements  for  tie  consi- 
deration of  the  Board : — 

^  1.  That  no  portion  of  this  sum  be  applied  to  any  purpose  whatever,  except 
for  the  erection  of  new  school-houses,  and  that  in  the  definition  of  a  school- 
house  the  residence  for  masters  or  attendants  be  not  included. 

<<  2.  That  no  application  be  entertained,  unless  a  sum  be  mised  by  private 
contribution  equal  at  the  least  to  one-half  of  the  total  estimated  expenditure. 

^  3.  That  the  amount  of  private  subscription  be  received,  expended,  and  ac- 
counted for,  before  any  issue  of  public  money  for  such  school  be  drected. 
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,   **  4«  That  oo  i^pplica^oa  be  complied  with,  unless  upon  the  considentioa  of 
such  a  report  either  from  the  National  School  Society,  or  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  as  shall  satisfy  this  Board  that  the  case  is  one  deserving  of 
ftltentioD,  and  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  tliat  the  school  may  be  per^ 
vianently  supported. 

"  5.  That  the  applicant  whose  cases  are  favourably  entertained  be  required 
to  bind  themselves  to  submit  to  any  audit  of  their  accounts  "which  this  Board 
may  dii'ect,  as  well  as  to  such  periodical  reports  respecting  the  state  of  their 
schools,  and  the  number  of  scholars  educated  as  may  be  called  for. 

**  6.  That  in  considering  ail  applications  made  to  the  Board,  a  preference  be 
given  to  such  applications  as  come  from  large  cities  and  towns,  m  wbidi  tbe 
necessity  of  assisting  in  the  erection  ofschoob  is  most  pressing;  and  that  due 
inquiries  should  also  be  made,  before  any  such  application  be  acceded  to, 
whether  there  may  not  be  charitable  fundsi  or  public  and  private  eodowmente, 
that  might  render  any  further  grants  inexpedient  or  unnecessary. 

**  In  tliese  suggestions  My  Lords  concur.*' 

The  above  minute  tends  to  confirm  ufi  more  strongly  than  ever  in 
the  opinion  which  we  have  expressed  as  to  the  impolicy  of  making 
grants  for  purposes  of  education,  without  any  authority  to  superintend 
the  outlay  of  the  money  granted,  and  to  watch  over  the  schools  founded 
br  it.  The  conduct  of  the  government  would  be  intelligible,  if  the 
Vioney  was  (as  in  Ireland)  entrusted  to  irresponsible  private  societies, 
and  no  attempt  was  made  to  secure  its  proper  application.  But  this 
Treasury  minute  sets  forth  a  number  of  regulations,  which  the  Trea- 
sury, occupied  with  other  matters,  will  not  remember  to  enforce,  nor, 
even  if  it  attempted  to  interfere,  would  it  have  power  to  exercise  an 
effieient  control.  The  government  indeed  do  not  undertake  to  decide 
in  what  cases  assistance  is  to  be  given,  but  leave  this  matter  to  be 
determined  by  the  National  School  Society,  or  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society.  All  api^cants,  however,  are  to  bind  themselves  to 
tnbmit  to  any  Hudit  of  their  accounts  which  the  Treasury  may  direct, 
and  to  make  such  periodical  reports  respecting  the  state  of  their 
schools  as  may  be  called  for.  Now,  we  beg  to  ask,  what  power  has 
the  Treasury  of  controlling  such  schools  ?  They  do  not  become  the 
property  of  the  public,  though  they  have  been  built  with  the  public 
money.  They  may  pass  from  hand  to  hand :  the  original  managers 
may  die  or  change  their  residence ;  and  the  houses,  built  for  purposes 
of  education,  may  be  either  suffered  to  go  out  of  repair,  or  turned  to 
otha:  usesf  without  any  person  being  liable  to  the  Treasury  for  the 
vrasle  of  puUio  money  thus  oocaaioned.  This  alten\pt  to  enforce 
vegulttions^  which  cannot  be  enforced  without  machinery  specially 
destired  to  the  purpose,  «eems  to  us  most  distinctly  to  prove,  that 
withott  some  central  authority  to  ensure  that  the  schools  newly  built 
shall  belong  to  the  public,  and  that  the  system  of  teaching  followed  in 
them  sludl  be  deserving  of  approbation,  all  grants  of  public  money  for 
the  education  of  the  poor  will  be  either  wholly  wasted,  or  so  misap- 
plied, t^at  they  will  only  produce  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  good 
which  night,  under  a  better  system,  be  derived  from  them. 
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Art.  X.— C.  Spindler's  SammtHche  Werke,    \Q,  Spmdler's  collected 
Works.)    20vol8. 8vo.      Stuttgart.     1831—1883. 

Ahongst  the  ever-thickening  swarms  of  German  novelists,  none^  we 
believe,  rank  higher  than  Spindler,  whose  rapidly-acquired  reputation 
may  be  best  appreciated  by  the  fact  that  compatriot  critics  boldly 
express  their  expectation  of  his  proving  the  Schiller  of  prose  romance. 
To  say  that  our  anticipations  are  more  moderate,  is  perhaps  only  tp 
say  that  we  are  English,  not  German;  to  whidi  we  may  add  tbl^ 
although  we  greatly  like  and  admire  Spindler»  we  cannot  quite  think  of 
-comparing  him  to  Schiller.     It  cannot,  however,  be  deemed  judging  a 
young  author,  or  indeed  any  author,  very  unfavourably,  to  deny  him 
the  creative  imagination,  the  subtle  yet  profound  philosophy,  the  deep 
sensibility,  and  the  mental  purity  of  the  most  aelightful,  if  not  the 
most  wonderful,  of  German  poets.     And  here  we  should  leave  this 
question ;  but  as  German  critics  bring'  them  thus  together,  we  must 
advert  to  one  especial  point  of  difference  between  these  writers,  which 
we  have  hesitated  whether  to  ascribe  to  diversity  in  the  internal  nature 
of  the  men,  or  to  diversity  of  external  circumstances  of  the  times 
they  lived  in.     Schiller  contemplated  the  past  with  a  poet's  eye«    The 
splendors  of  baronial  state,  of  chivalrous  courtesy,  charmed  his  fancy 
if  they  dazzled  not  his  judgment,  and  whilst  he  disguised  not  the  super* 
stition  and  ferocity  of  ruder  ages,  he  relieved  the  gloomy  picture  with 
bright  portraitures  of  coeval  honour,  simplicity,  and  patriarchal  kind- 
ness.   Spindler,  on  the  contrary,  looks  back  with  the  criticising  eye 
of  a  philosopher  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  he  more  evidently 
ahows  himself  in  Der  Invalide,  Histomch'TomeaUiiche  BUder  neuerer 
tmd  neuetter  Zeit,  (The  Invalid,  Historico-romantic  Pictures  of  the 
latter  and  latest  Times; — such   latter  and   latest   times  being    the 
different  epochs  of  the  French  Revolution,  ending  with  the  second 
restoration.)     Spindler  sees  little  in  the  feudal  system  but  its  abuses, 
and,  like  his  French  brethren,  paints  those  abuses  in  his  strongest 
colours,  scarcely  introducing  a  scion  of  nobility — (sovereign  princes  he 
treats  more  leniently) — who  is  not  a  robber,  a  profligate,  or  in  one  way 
or  other  a  monster  of  guilt,  retaining  little  of  humanity  beyond  the 
generic  name.     Making  due  allowance  for  the  influence  of  this  ardently 
JTermenting  anti-feudality,  Spindler  is  an  excellent  painter  of  manners 
and  character.    In  the  individualization  of  his  personages,  in  their 
adaptation  to  difierent  countries  and  ages,  he  equals  Tromlitz,  and 
he  far  surpasses  him  in  fertility  of  invention,    spindler's  stories  are 
always  weU  managed  and  interesting,  often  they  are  exceedingly  origi- 
nal ;  his  incidents  are  abundant,  happily  complicated,  and  productive 
of  striking  scenes,  which  however  lose  much  of  their  dramatic  effect 
from  a  lengthiness  (to  speak  American,)  mainly  originating  in  an  over- 
fulness  of  detail  and  development. 

The  twenty  volumes  before  us  contain  tales  of  all  lengths  and  kinda: 
the  longer  ones  generally  entitled,  not  novels  or  romances,  but  Pictures 
of  manners,  or  of  character,  or  Historical  Sketches,  embodying  the  cus- 
toms, feelings,  and  opinions  of  difierent  ages,  from  the  fifteenth  een- 
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tury,  tbroagh  d^  French  Revolution,  down  to  the  piesent  day.  .  Of 
these,  one  of  the  earliest,  and  perhaps  of  the  best,  Der  Jude,  Deutscies 
SittengemaMc  der  enten  Halfte  des  funfzehnten  Jahrhundai^  fThe  Jew,  a 
Picture  of  German  Manners  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  Century), 
especially  exhibiting  the  then  condition  of  the  Jews,  wealthy  but 
wretched,  has  been  translated  both  into  French  and  English.  Another, 
the  next  we  believe  in  date,  Der  Jesuit,  Sitten-und-Chandcter  Gemaldg 
au$  dem  ersten  Vtertel  des  achtzehnten  Jidirhundert,  (The  Jesuit,  a  Pic- 
ture of  Manners  aud  Character  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
eentui^,)  is  a  work  of  yet  greater  and  more  original  talent.  The  pic- 
ture it  exhibits  of  an  able,  virtuous  and  very  conscientious  man  (the 
Jesuit),  compelled,  by  obedience  to  his  superiors,  to  commit  acts  of 
fraud  and  cruelty  repugnant  to  his  kindly  nature,  and  so  fully  con- 
vinced that  he  is  merely  doing  his  duty,  as  to  experience  remorse  for 
his  reluctance,  is  the  most  striking  illustration  we  have  seen  ofl^red 
by  fiction  of  the  fearful  omnipotence  of  that  order.  We  should  gladly 
give  an  analysis  of  tlie  book,  but  our  present  limits  forbid,  and  we  be- 
Reve,  moreover,  that  it  is  now  in  the  course  of  translation.  Without  stop- 
ping, therefore,  to  particularize  all  the  tales,  we  shall  endeavour,  by  a 
brief  analysis  of,  and  a  few  extracts  from,  the  last  of  the  series,  Dk 
Nonne  ton  Gnadenzell^  Sittengemalde  des  fmfzehnien  Jahrhtmdert^  (The 
Nun  of  Gnadenzell,a  Picture  of  the  Manners  of  the  fifteenth  Century,) 
to  justifV  our  praise  of  this  talented  and  diligent  author. 

The  Nun  of  Gnadenzell  begins  with  the  formally  official  opening 
for  the  summer  of  the  baths  at  Baden,  in  the  name  of  the  Margrave 
of  Baden,  and  we  extract  the  first  introduction  of  the  heroine. 
Heerdegen  von  Sperberseck,  the  younger  son  of  a  noble  family,  a  not 
fll-disposed  libertine,  who  has  acquired  fortune  in  the  service  of  the 
puke  of  Burgundy,  goes  forth  in  search  of  some  light  beauty  whom  he 
may  love  during  me  Baden  season,  and  enters  the  church. 

^  His  eye  glided  carelessly  from  the  veils  and  golden  caps  of  the  high-born 
dames,  and  sought  more  complacently  amongst  the  flowers  of  lowlier  coodi- 
tion  for  a  violet  to  his  tasie  and  pleasure.  That  which  is  looked  for  abroad 
is  often  to  be  found  close  at  hand.  As  the  service  ended  and  the  congrega- 
tion prepared  to  leave  the  church,  the  Junker  observed  bv  his  side  a  maiden 
rising  from  her  knees,  whose  form  and  features  touched  bis  licentious  heart 
to  its  inmost  core.  Her  complexion  was  indeed  of  a  marble  paleness,  but 
majestically  flashing  eyes,  brown  as  her  luxuriant  locks,  and  lucid  as  stars,  gave 
wondrous  animation  to  the  beautiful,  melancholy  countenance.  Through 
her  scanty  attire  the  fair  girl's  limbs  discovered  bewitching  proportions,  more 
supple,  fuller  and  nobler  than  is  usually  seen  in  females  of  the  lower  orders. 
Under  favour  of  the  crowd  the  Junker  leaned  forward  to  look  the  maiden 
boldly  and  confidently  in  the  face,  and  to  touch  her  soft  hand;  but  he  quickly 
abandoned  the  attempt  as  the  maiden  lifted  up  her  head,  turned  it  towards 
him, and  regarded  him  with  undisturbed  composure.  A  certain  victoriousneta 
of  innocence,  n  powerful  self-conciousness  spoke  in  her  earnest  gaze,  that 
seemed  to  ask,  '  What  would  you  with  me.  Sir,  and  bow  dare  you  bring  your 
ioiportanity  in  my  way?' 

'<  The  Junker  felt  abashed,  and  swore  secretly  but  fervently  never  to  rest 
until  this  austere,  cold-hearted  virgin  should  live  for  his  passion." 

This  self-possessed  maiden  proves  to  be  Gisela,  the  daughter  of 
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Ooets  von  Badienileiii^  ft  profligate  old  noUei  who,  having  by  Mi 
extravagance  and  sensnality  reduced  himself  to  the  neoeasity  of  gain* 
ing  his  bread  by  menial  service  at  the  baths,  spends  every  thin^  he 
can  earn,  b^,  or  borrow  upon  the  gratification  of  his  own  appetiteS| 
whilst  his  wife  and  daaghterare  half  starved ;  and  who,  having  long  since 
turned  his  young  son  Keinhold  out  of  doors  for  endeavouring  to  de* 
fend  his  mother  from  conjuffal  ill-treatment,  is  now  impatient  to  get 
rid  of  his  daughter,  inasmuch  as  her  stem  virtue  annoys  him  yet  more 
than  the  trouble  occasioned  by  the  incessant  illicit  pursuit  that  her 
beauty  provokes.  Oisela  herself,  hating  and  despising  the  male  sex,— 
no  unnatural  consequence  of  associating  with  such  a  fiither—ia  bent 
upon  becoming  a  nun,  and  the  only  fbult  to  be  found  with  her  deter- 
mination is  the  want  of  affection  which  it  evinces  towards  her  oppressed 
and  suffering  mother. 

Various  plots  are  laid  by  various  noble  bathers,  including  Sperber- 
seck,  to  lure  Gisela  from  her  parent's  hovel,  and  one,  by  a  Baron 
Harras,  succeeds.  But  the  Baron,  at  the  very  moment  of  his  emissary'a 
triumph,  being  thrown  into  prj^n  for  a  brawl,  the  meaner  villain,  disap* 
pointed  of  meeting  his  principal,  without  money,  and  overawed  by  the 
loftiness  of  his  victim's  unsuspecting  innocence,  robs  and  deserts  her  in  a 
forest.  Many  trying  adventures  follow,  ending  in  Oisela's  admittance 
into  the  convent  of  Unadenzell,  which,  unknown  to  her,  is  in  such  bad 
repute  that  at  the  period  of  her  entrance  an  investigation  into  the  irre- 
gularities of  t})e  sisterhood  by  their  feudal  superior,  Eberhard  Count  of 
Wurteroberg,  is  impending. 

The  character  of  the  prioress  Richardis  is  ably  developed;  but  to 
display  it,  long  scenes  of  conventual  licentiousness  would  require  to  be 
translated,  and  these,  although  as  delicately  ffiven  perhaps  as  the  subject 
admits  of,  are  not  to  our  taste.  We  shall  Uierefore  merely  state,  that 
Richardis,  receiving  through  her  paramour  timely  notice  of  an  intended 
surprise  by  the  chancellor  of  Wiirtemberg,  sets  her  convent  in  order, 
persuades  the  unsuspecting  Gisela  to  personate  sister  Hailwig,  a  nun 
whose  absence  on  account  of  her  approaching  cSnfinement  is  suspected 
by  the  visitors,  and  thus  half  convinces  them  the  charges  against  her 
house  are  calumnious;  that  being  forbidden  to  receive  new  nun8>  she 
admits  Gisela  by  a  fictitious  ceremony,  her  paramour  acting  the 
bishop;  then  imprisons  her  upon  a  false  accusation,  and  dooms  her 
to  die  of  hunger.  Gisela  had,  however,  found  means  to  eommunicate 
with  Poppele,  a  half-witted  lad,  the  drudge  of  the  convent,  who  ia 
devotedlv  attached  to  her.  Poppele  makes  his  way  to  the  Count  of 
WClrtemberg,  to  whom  he  tells  his  story;  and  the  Count, reachinf^  the 
convent  in  tne  crisis,  Richardis  is  unmasked,  deposed,  and  dismissed^ 
and  Gisela  named  prioress  in  her  stead. 

The  new  superior  forthwith  proceeds  to  reform  the  convent;  but 
finds  the  task  somewhat  arduous ;  and  even  when  she  appears  to  have 
succeeded,  though  seemingly  at  the  summit  of  her  desires,  is  misera^ 
ble.  The  prioress  Gisela,  who  believes  herself  a  nun,  has  fallen  in 
love  with  her  sovereign.  Count  Eberhard,  whom  she  knows  to  be  a 
married  man,  and  who  thinks  not  of  her;  and  the  humiliation  of  her 
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lAAiden  pride  tortures  her  idmost  ai  nuoh  aa  her  eonsdoiKneta  of 
inAbflity  to  subdue  a  sinful  passion. 

Meanwhile,  or  rather  before  all  this,  Gisela's  brodier  ReinKold,  har-^ 
ing  had  occasion  to  discover  sind  reveal  a  plot  against  Count  Eberhard*, 
Iii^  in  consequence  been  taken  by  him  as  a  page,  but  being  severely 
punished  by  an  officer  for  some  boyish  misdemeanor,  had  run  away/ 
and  become,  under  the  name  of  the  Wildherr,  the  dreaded  captain  of 
a  band  of  robbers.  One  of  his  gang,  Heinz  von  Schlais,  the  son  of 
another  worthless  and  indigent  nobleman,  is  taken,  tried,  and  convicted 
of  a  robbery.  Wildherr  having  planned  the  seizure  of  the  accusers  by 
his  gang,  some  of  his  scouts  surprise  a  solitarv  hunter,  who  has  lost  liia 
company,  and  drag  him  to  their  cavern.  Wildherr,  grasping  a  battle-^ 
axe  m  one  hand,  opens  the  door,  with  the  words: — 

^ .'  Briog  ye  one  of  the  birds?  Ye  snails,  who  should  be  sent  for  the  plagpie, 
tvbv  loiter  ye  so?*  Scarcely  had  he  spoken  when  a  hoary  wretch.  Marten,  the 
father  of  Iieinz,  brandishing  a  drawn  sword,  rushed  like  a  wild  beast  upon  the 

Srisoner;  but  Feldinann  (the  hunter's  dog,)  was  more  alert  than  the  murderous 
larten,and  brought  the  old  sinner  to  the  ground.  Wildherr  dragged  back  the 
dog  by  his  collar,  at  the  same  time  pushing  away  Marten  with  his  foot:  *  Wouhf 
the  hound's  teeth  were  in  thy  false  throat  !*  stormed  he,  *  Get  thee  into  yon  cor* 
ner  till  the  butcher  be  wanted,  or  I  will  myself  set  the  beast  opoa  thee.'  Gasp- 
ing and  muttering  curses.  Marten  obeyed,  whilst  Wildherr,  taking  up  the  light, 
placed  himself  thoughtfully  before  the  stranger,  who,  his  hand  upon  nis  hanger, 
stood  daunt lessly  awaiting  anj^  attack.  The  lamp  trembled  m  the  robber*s 
hold,  as  he  looked  his  captive  in  the  face,  and  with  the  expression  of  deep 
dissatisfaction,  he  asked,  'What  have  you  done  now,  you  wretched  blun- 
derers^ Instead  of  the  kite,  do  you  snare  the  eagle?  What  could  possess 
you.^ 

''Whilst  the  most  fluent  of  the  midnight  runners  tried  to  Justify  his  act, 
Wildherr,  with  head  declined,  walked  backwards  and  forwards  m  deep  delibe- 
ration, thus  allowing  the  stranger  full  leisure  to  examine  him.    The  dreaded 
robber  was  one  of  tfie  strangest  of  figures,  every  thing  about  him  being  in- 
consistent and  contradictorv.    His  hero-like  carriage  assorted  not  with  bis 
coarse,  unusual  garb,  noc  nis  powerful  voice  and  lively  eye  with  the  age 
indicated  by  his  race.    From  under  a  high  conical  cap,  bent  down  behind  like 
a  helmet,  and  adorned  with  a  bunch  of  cock's  feathers,  fell  thick,  straight, 
grey  hair,  cut  short,  peasant  fashion.    Grey  eyebrows  bushily  overshadowed 
the  fiery  glance^  and  immense  mustachios,  also  bearing  the  snow  of  years,  bris- 
tled under  the  commanding  nose,  over  the  haughty  mouth.    Below  the  chin 
also  the  beard  stood  out  like  a  collar  of  white  goat*s  hair,  whence  the  robber's 
brown  cheeks  showed  the  darker.    Resolved  audacity  threatened  from  the 
lineaments,  and  the  garb  bespoke  familiarity  with  every  hardship,  contempt  of 
every  toil.    The  naked  breast  was  seen  through  a  russet  jacket,  held  together 
by  a  leathern  beft;  red  breeches  dangled  far  beyond  the  knees;  wooden  soles^ 
fastened  on  with  strips  of  ox-hide,  protected  the  feet.    The  tall  figure  was 
further  wrapped  in  a  cloak  of  sheep-skins,  and  armed  with  a  belt-knife,  about 
the  size  of  an  executaoner*s  sword,  and  with  the  threatening  axe,  that  had 
terrified  many  a  stout-hearted  roan." 

This  formidable  personage  addresses  his  prisoner  courteously,  re- 
gretting that  he  cannot  release  him  before  day-break,  but  pledging 
himself  in  the  meanwhile  for  his  safety;  and  upon  the  other  express- 
ing a  desire  to  sleep^  he  arranges  him  a  bed,  with  a  robber's  Knees 


for  bis  pMIoWy  and  so  leaves  him  in  the  cavern,  taking  poat  outside 
with  the  rest  of  his  followers,  to  await  the  right  victims.  When  these 
are  brought  in^  Wildherr  holds  a  sort  of  court  of  justice,  condemns  two 
of  them,  and  authorises  Marten  to  put  them  to  death.  Marten  is  about 
to  fall  upon  his  prey,  when  Lamparter,  his  intended  son-in-law,  arrives, 
arrests  his  arm,  and  announces  that  Heinz  is  still  safe,  but  that  his 
chance  of  life  would  be  forfeited  by  injuring  his  accusers.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  their  lives  are  spared,  and  the  scene  ends  by  Wildherr 
delivering  up  the  intended  victims  to  his  prisoner,  in  whom  the  reader 
will  have  discovered  Count  Eberhard,  and  disappearing  with  his  band. 
Beinig  afterwards  suddenly  seized  with  a  longing  for  the  consola- 
tions of  religion,  the  robber-captain  presents  himself,  such  as  he  has 
been  describ^,  in  the  church  of  (jnadenzell,  requires  the  yicar  of  th^ 
convent  to  shrive  him,  and  obtains  absolution,  on  the  condition  of  his 
undertaking  a  somewhat  tedious,  and,  for  an  outlaw,  hazardous  course 
of  penance,  after  the  completion  of  which  he  is  to  be  admitted  to  the 
sacrapient  of  the  eucharist.  Upon  the  occasion  of  this  confession, 
Wildherr  sees  and  falls  in  love  with  Gisela.  During  his  penance, 
which  he  conscientiously  performs,  he  is  visited  by  Scheibenhart,  a 
favourite  youth  belonging  to  his  gang,  and  we  extract  part  of  the  con- 
versation that  occurs.     Wildherr  aska: — 

<*  *  What  brineest  thou,  my  brave  boy  ?'  *  The  greeting  of  onr  brethren 
and  comrades,  who  despond  without  their  boldest  hand.  You  see  I  bring  not 
much,  but  fain  would  I  take  you  back  with  me,  active,  Tigorous,  and  resolute, 
as  of  old.'  *  Time  enough  for  that.'  *  Ever  the  same  answer !  •  •  •  • 
Yoti,  once  the  terror  of  the  country,  you  now  crawl  about  chorcbes  and 
chapels,  make  pilgrimages  to  wonder-working  shrines,  and  enrich  the  priests' 
poor-box!'  'Why  not!  Once  I  joyed  in  murder,  now  I  joy  in  penance. 
Copy  me,  brave  boy.  Strew  thy  head  with  ashes,  and  wrap  tlieein  haircloth/ 
'  Aye,  to  be  sure!  I  am  likely  to  begin  a  mummery  that  revolts  my  very  soul. 
Pretty  sport  to  lie  at  the  church  door  with  outstretched  arms,  as  a  threshold 
under  the  feet  of  devout  Christians!  But  have  you  no  care  for  your  safety f 
Fear  you  not  that  some  traitor  may  step  before  the  judges,  and  say.  Come,  I'll 
show  you  the  man  on  whose  head  the  high  price  is  set,  who  is  already  in  the 
toils,  and  will  quietly  let  himself  be  taken f  '  Who  should  betray  me? 
Lamparter  lies  buried  under  the  smoaking  ruins  of  Sperberseck;  Marten  is 
imprisoned  as  a  poacher  in  the  horrid  vaults  of  Wittlinger  castle.  Thou  alone 
knowest  me  in  my  present  shape — what  should  I  fear?'  '  Everything,  as  a 
proscribed  man!  *  *  *  Trust  not  the  parson  in  the  confessional;  he 
will  blab  your  secret.'  '  Yet  a  few  days  and  my  penance  will  be  done,  and  I 
may  receive  the  sacrament.  That  is  what  t  want,  and  never  had  I  been  easy 
had  I  longer  denied  myself  that  purification  from  sin.'  '  Strange !  Your  rage 
had  just  blazed  out  fiercer  than  ever,  you  had  sworn  to  burn  and  destroy  the 
castles  of  the  nobility,  and  hardly  is  the  first  torch  applied  ere  your  rage  is 
Quenched.'  '  That  was  it,  my  brave  boy.  When  amidst  the  Sperberseck  con- 
flagration I  discovered  that  I  had  been  misled,  that  I  was  striking  the  inno- 
cent whilst  m^  enemy  was  far  away ;  when  the  heart-rending  shrieks  of  the 
lady  and  her  mfants,  half  roasted  to  death  in  the  dungeon-keep,  pierced  my 
ear,  I  felt  crushed  ;  I  saw  myself  dripping  with  gore  wniist  the  flames  of  bell 
licked  every  liair  of  the  murderous  incendiary.  How  freely  shall  I  breathe 
when  once  restored  to  Christian  fellowship !'  '  And  then  ?  What  think  you 
to  do  then?  Creep  into  a  monk's  cowl  ?' 


Sdt  Spiadkr'i  Mmm&  mid  AoiMMcei. 

«  Hm  WiMbtrr  iniled,  md  Mtwcred  ^ily  t  <  Not  1 1  TiMn  will  I  b«  apu 
a  propar  man,  ]ure  fraok  and  fraa  lika  the  bird  of  prey»  and  for  a  bqpaainK  I 
wui  ^i  me  a  wife  oot  of  the  coovent/ 

The  penance,  thua  useflilly  and  meritoriously  undertaken,  is  sccom- 
plished,  and  ends  by  the  penitent's  admission  to  the  holiest  oflllGe  of 
religion.  At  this  moment,  even  in  the  church,  he  is  betrayed  by  old 
Marten,  and  carried  before  a  tribunal  presided  by  the  stern  knight,  Bero 
von  Mordermorier. 

'^  Wildherr^s  brave  boy  Scbeibenhart  was  brought  forward,  heavily  ironed. 
The  judge  threateningly  said  to  him, '  Dog  of  a  thief,  here  stands  thy  lord 
and  master!  Do^st  own  him  T  Scbeibenhart  walked  qoietly  up  to  the  accused, 
then  shook  bis  head  with  the  words :  *  This  may  be  St.  Peter  for  aagfit  I 
know;  the  WiMberr  be  is  not/  *  Oh  Scbeibenhart,  lie  not !'  eidainaed  another 
toioe,  and  ohl  Marten  pressed  forward.  <  And  wliat  wouid'st  tboa,  tlMt  liest 
like  a  knave?'  asked  Scbetbeobart,  looking  steadfastly  at  the  treitor.  'Have 
done  with  this  muuunery,  and  call  not  me  by  a  name  not  mine,  for  I  know  thee 
no^  thou  false  witness.'  '  Fetch  the  other  r«gue,'  commanded  the  oooot's 
offioar.  Another  youth,  loaded  with  chains,  tottered  forward.  Marten's  rest- 
less e^  recognised  his  son,  and  he  trembled  with  joy,  convinced  that  his 
assertions  would  now  be  confirmed.  '  Who  is  this  man  T'  asked  Sir  Bero  of 
the  youth.    <  Without  hesitation,  who  is  hef 

**  Ueinx  cast  a  look  of  surprise  at  the  accused,  but  instantly  recovering 
hiaMelf,  saki,  *  I  know  him  not.'  Marten  now  set  up  a  loud  lamesttation, 
oryiegf  '  Heine,  my  son,  whom  I  love  as  the  apple  of  my  eye»  can'st  tlwa 
Sfnak  thus  f  I  have  brought  the  enemjr  of  the  land  and  thy  ssiduoer  to  due 
punishment,  and  thou,  my  own  blood,  wilt  thou  give  me  the  lie  f  Uctni,  not 
witbottt  emotion*  answered:  *  My  heart  is  grieved,  father,  to  see  700  in  irons, 
but  asay  they  serve  to  recall  you  to  yourself,  not  tempt  you  to  espiate  old 
offnoes  by  new  crimes.  What  would  you  of  me  f^  '  That  thou  honour  the  trutl^ 
and  acknowledge  this  man  for  the  Wildberr,  as  I  have  done.'  <  Tliat  ia  not 
the  Wildherr.'  *  Son,  son,  our  liberty  is  at  stake ;  the  price  set  upon  thb 
irobber's  head  is  at  stake  I'  Heins  paused,  then  repeated  with  odd  oompoaoie, 
*  That  is  not  tlie  Wildberr.'  Old  Marten  covered  bis  face,  moaning  and 
but  said  no  more." 


The  WildherTi  thus  supported  by  the  steady  attachment  of  his  eom- 
iradea,  contrives  to  pass  himself  for  the  executioner  of  a  neighbouring 
state,  by  the  production  of  vouchers,  saved,  with  prudent  forethought, 
from  the  recent  plunder  of  that  worthy  peraonage,  and  he  is  about  to  be 
diachargedt  when  old  Marten  suddenly  exclaims: — 

*  *  I  recoHect  a  mark  that  will  settle  all.  The  Wildherr  bears  a  red  star 
upon  his  right  ann — I  have  seen  it.  Order  that  man's  sleeve  to  be  turned 
badr.'  A  malicious  smile  flitted  across  the  countenances  of  the  suspected 
man^and  of  Scbeibenhart.  'Most true,'  said  the  former,  'I  bear  a  mark, 
but  fit  is  on  the  lef^  arm,  and,  as  I  bethink  me,  is  a  cross.'  He  bared  his  arm 
end  showed  the  mark.  <Oh,  my  head  I  oh,  my  memory  t  oh,  derili^  delu- 
sion V  howled  Marten.  Scbeibenhart,  now  takuig  a  mighty  resolatbn,  stepped 
boldfv  forward,  and  thundered  to  the  traitor :  *  Thon'ft  driven  from  thy 
Isst  shift;  and  now,  to  shame  thee  utterly,  thou  base  wretch,  I  care  not  tfaeegh 
I  saerite  my  own  head.  Fraodfulty  voo  have  caught  me,  and  I  am  vreary  of 
tny  Kfs.  On  my  arm  is  the  star  that  knave  mentioned,— I  am  the  Wildherr. 
Do  with  me  as  you  list,  hot  first  lead  me  to  tfaeconnt;  for  him  I  have  we^bcy 
disclosures.' " 


The  Nun  of  Gnadenxelk  dOe 

The  result  of  this  generous  self-devotion  is  the  release  of  the  Wild- 
herr,  followed  by  the  execution  of  the  treatfiberous  Marten ;  and  we 
Aurely  need  not  tell  the  reader  that  the  first  exploit  of  the  rescued 
robber-captain  is  the  liberation  of  his  faithful  friends,  Scheibenhart  and 
Heins. 

The  catastrophe  scene  is  good,  but  we  can  only  extract  the  commence- 
inent  of  it.  Wildherr  and  his  gang  attack  the  convent  of  Gnadenzell  by 
night,  the  leader's  object  being  to  marry  and  take  away  Gisela,  Heinz  a 
to  murder  Richardis,  whom  he  believes  still  prioress,  in  revenge 
for  her  cruelty  to  the  nun  Agnes,  his  paramour,  who  in  despair  had 
committed  suicide.  The  robbers  are  acccnnpanied  by  Richardis  her- 
self and  her  lover  Friedingeny  the  ex-auperior  being  anxious  to  get 
possession  of  a  casket  of  treasure,  and  make  Poppele  the  instrument 
of  some  farther  plot.  The  garden  is  entered,  and  the  convent  door 
broken  open,  when  Heinz,  looking  round,  sees  through  the  darkness 
die  fluttering  garments  of  Richardis. 

"  '  A  woman?'  asked  he  with  sudden  mistrust.  '  Who  is  this  woman ?* — 
'  What  is't  to  thee  ?'  returned  the  Wildherr,  as  Heinz  forced  bin  back,  whis- 
periog— -Haiti  'some  ooeoomes.^-Stirnot.'" 

This  is  the  silly  Poppele,  who,  duped  by  the  Wildherr,  had  promised 
to  admit  him;  and  now  running  to  the  aoor,  which  Heinz  had  again 
shut,  asks : — 

"'Is*t  thoa,  old  Wildherr?  Give  a  sign,  Poppele's  awake/ — "Tis  I,  |0od 
friend,'  answered  Heinz,  and  caught  at  the  boy.  But  Poppele,  terrified 
at  the  sound  of  a  strange  voice,  escaped  from  his  grasp,  and  with  loud 
yells  and  screams  sprang  up  the  stairs.  Heinz  stumbled  after  faim,  and  on 
reaching  the  top  saw  a  chamber  door  open,  the  dosely-veiled  prioress  coma 
forth,  lamp  in  hand,  and  Poppele  fall  at  her  feet,  with  tne  agonized  cry;  *  Oh 
fly,  fly,  dear  mother !  They  come  to  kill  theeP  Heinz,  brandishing  his  glitter- 
ing hanger,  paused  an  instant,  and  Gisela  ezclairoed  :  '  What  do  you  here? 
What  plot  you  against  roy  daughters!  Account  for  yourself  to  the 
mother  of  this  convent!'  From  a  mouth  convulsed  with  rag^  was  the  answer 
howled.  'To  h — 1  with  thee,  mother  of  these  serpents!  murderer  of  Agnes!* 
The  sword  was  pointed  at  Gisela*s  breast,  but  Poppele  stayed  the  blow, 
clinging  like  a  tiger  to  the  assailant,  who  struggled  furiously  to  shake  off 
the  incumbrance,  whilst  he  gasped  out:  '  Away!  I  have  sworn,  let  me  fulfil 
my  oath !'  Poppele  desperately  grappled  Heinz's  neck  with  his  calons.  Gisela 
leant  confounded  against  the  wall :  the  steps  of  the  robbers  rang  upon  the 
■tatrs.  To  glut  his  thirst  of  blood  and  get  at  his  victim^  the  blinded  paramour 
of  Agnes  struck  bis  blade  between  the  ribs  of  his  obstinate  antagonist.  A  cry 
that  might  have  moved  stones  to  compassion  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  mor- 
tally wounded  boy,  his  hold  slackened,  bis  corse  fell  heavily  upon  the  floor 
betwixt  Ueini  and  Gisela. 

**  No  barrier  now  interposed  between  the  foeman  and  the  nun,  but  Gisela 
bad  thrown  back  her  veil,  with  outstretched  lamp  lighting  the  bloody  scene, 
and  Hein«,  himself  now  in  despair,  gazad  at  the  unknown  countenance.  Ifis 
hands  dropped  the  raurdefous  weapon,  and  he  fell  with  a  shriek  into  the  aima  of 
las  associates^  cursing  bis  blindness^  cursing  the  dreadful  night.  '  What  hast 
tboa  done,  unhappy  men  ?*  asked  the  indignant  Wildherr,  *  Did  we  ooma 
hiiher  to  owirder/  On  tb^  head  be  this  innocent  blood  i'  Heins  nodded  in 
eihaustion;  and  when  lucbardis  came  forward  into  the  light,  and  seeing 
Poppele's  corse,  angrily  exclaimed,  '  Woe  is  me!  whose  is  the  accursed  band 
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tbAt  bas  destroyed  all  my  hopes^  then  did  tlie  lover  of  Agnes  raise  bis  head, 
and  rejoin,  with  Beroe  hatred  io  his  relaxed  featuretj  *  For  thee 'twas  desigaed, 
thou  torturer,  in  retribution  for  Agnes'  fate!  Now  my  hand  is  huiied»  but 
Heaven  have  oiercj  on  thee,  slioutd^st  thou  hereafter  Gome  in  my  way!' 
•  •  •  •  Wildberr  extended  a  protecting  hand  over  Heinz's  head,  and 
spoke  in  menacing  accents,  'Touch  him  not!  Know  ye  whether  his  arm 
have  not  been  appointed  by  God,  through  this  lamentable  death-stroke,  to 
mtrodoce  peace  in  lieu  of  strife.  Away  with  the  thoughts  of  blood!  Shall 
my  wedding  be  further  stained  with  murder?  Not  so!  Time  presses,  and 
the  chapel  is  not  yet  lighted  up.  Where  is  the  priest,  to  bless  the  knot? 
Here  stand  the  witnesses,  here  the  bridegroom,  here  the  bride.' 

^  He  pointed  to  Gisela,  who  knelt  like  a  mourning  mother  beside  Poppele, 
npported  his  head  upon  her  knee,  and  could  not,  as  yet,  shed  a  teat  over 
faim  who  had  died  for  her,  so  crushed  was  her  soul  with  auguish." 

la  the  hands  of  her  foes,  of  either  sex,  Gisela  can  of  course  ofier 
no  efficient  resistance,  and  is  dramed  from  the  dead  body  of  her 
champion  to  the  alur.  A  variety  of  incidents  now  thronff  upoo  each 
other;  of  which  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  the  relationship  betweoi 
Gisela  and  Wildherr  or  Reinliold  is  discovered  in  time  to  preveottfaeic 
marriage,  and  that  Wildherr  is  banished  by  Count  Eberhacd.  Gisela 
resigns  her  office,  returns  home  to  work  for  her  parents,  and  to  edu- 
cate the  illegitimate  son  of  the  nun  Hailwig. 

*^  And  so,  in  the  obscarity  of  plebeian  life,  withered  the  proud  Gisda's  joy- 
less youth.'' 

Years  afterwards,  when  her  parents  are  dead,  and  her  adopted  son 
has  left  her  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  wars,  Gisela  again  takes  the  veil, 
but  first  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  the  deceased  Count  Eber- 
hard,  and  pours  out  to  his  cold  remains  the  confession  of  her  secret, 
her  lasting  attachment,  ending  as  follows : — 

^  Be  not  angry,  thou  beloved,  thou  only  one,  if  I  now  confess  what  my 
bosom  has  so  long  concealed.  It  must  be,  ere  I  finally  bury  my  days  in  the 
ooDveat.  Be  not  angry,  because  I  am  poor  and  lowly ;  since  for  me  all 
the  treasures  of  this  world  sleep  under  thy  marble,  thou  noble,  thou  manly 
prince!*' 

And  with  these  words  the  tale  finishes. 


Aax.  XL — Gaide  et  Framxt  par  Alexander  Dumas.     Paris.    1833* 

8vo. 

Amid  the  coimtless  multitude  of  young  French  authors  who  ar^ 
Exploring  their  national  history  in  all  directions,  in  search  of  subjects 
on  which  to  employ  their  pens,  as  historians,  novelists  and  romancers, 
or  dranmtists,  the  present  author  holds  a  conspicuous  place.  His 
miceesa  as  a  dramatist  has  been  so  greats  since  his  entrance  into 
thai  career  in  1829,  as  already  to  secure  him  an  honourable  and  inde- 
pendent position  in  society,  and  to  make  his  pieces  the  objeets  of 
competition  with  all  the  theatres  of  Paris.  As  a  writer  of  prose 
ilctiony<abo,  his  reputation  stands  so  high,  that  almost  every  literary 
periodical,  or  ooQecdon  of  uiscellanfeoiis  pieces,  published  widiin  die 
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kn#  three  years  (such  as  ie  Lhre  ie$  Cent^ei-Uny  Conies  4e  itmks  iu> 
Coukwre,  &c.,)  woald  regard  its  list  of  contributors  as  incomplete  if  it 
did  not  inclu^  the  name  of  Alexander  Dumas.  Nor,  indeed,  is  this 
general  {larttah'ty  to  his  compositions  to  be  wondered  at,  considering 
the  striking  qualities  by  which  they  are  distinguished ;  as  with  a  stvle 
of  singular  ease,  gracefulness  and  simplicity,  he  unites  oonsideraUft 
invention,  with  a  graphic  and  dramatic  power  in  his  narratives  and 
descriptions,  which  brings  the  actors  and  the  scenes,  liring  and  animated, 
before  the  mental  eye  of  his  readers.  In  these  fugitive  jifeces,  how- 
ever, he  has  been  only  preluding  to  a  more  important  series  of  \ast6* 
fical  tides,  entirely  of  his  own  composition,  founded  on  the  leading 
events  in  the  French  annals,  commencing  with  the  reign  of  Philip  de 
Valois,  and  continued,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  to  the  period  of  the 
Revolution.  To  this  collection,  entitled  Chromques  dt  France^  which 
is  to  appear  in  livraisons  of  two  volumes  each,  and  to  extend  to  eight 
vol.  8vo.  (of  which  some  portions  have  already  appeared  in  the 
JRSxme  des  Deux  Mondes),  the  present  volume  is  mtended  as  an 
Introduction,  exhibiting  a  broad  and  vigorous  sketch  of  Gallic  and 
French  history,  from  the  time  of  the  Romans  to  the  death  of 
Charles  IV.  in  1328,  with  an  Epilogue,  carrying  on  the  subsequent 
history  to  the  present  time.  In  this  sketch,  the  revolutions  in  the 
form  of  government,  the  changes  in  the  proprietorshnp  of  the  land, 
and  the  general  condition  of  the  people,  are  distinctly  marked,  ac« 
cording  to  the  author's  political  views,  as  well  as  the  more  prominent 
vents  and  the  personal  history  of  the  sovereigns. 
After  the  suDversion  of  the  Roman  government  ia  Gaul,  M« 
Dumas  distinguishes  three  great  epochs  in  Uie  period  of  history  which 
his  volume  embraces.  I.  The  Conquering  race — FranothRoman  jAfo- 
narchy.  This  is  the  age  of  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the 
German  tribes,  and  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy  under  their 
leader,  Mere-wig,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  The  Merovinf> 
gian  dynasty  lasted  three  centuries,  during  which  the  pe<^ile  were 
slaves  to  the  conquerors.  II.  The  Conquering  race^^Frank  Monarchy* 
M.  D.  considers  tnat  the  elevation  of  Peppin,  the  mayor  of  the  palace 
(and  founder  of  the  Carlo vingian  dynasty),  to  the  throne,  was  not  an 
usurpation  on  his  part,  but  the  result  of  a  free  election  by  his  fellow- 
chiettains  of  the  conquering  race,  which  election  was  sanctioned^ 
moreover,  by  the  nomination  of  the  people  (the  lewks)^  and  the  ap- 

frobation  of  the  Pope.  The  real  usurpation  he  takes  to  have  been  m 
^eppin's  estaUishment  of  two  principles  in  opposition  to  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  chiefrains,  namely,  £vine  right  and  hereditary  succession  to 
the  throne.  The  sketch  of  the  reign  of  Karl-Mann  (ChariemagneX 
and  of  the  personal  character  of  that  great  monarch,  in  this  part  of  the 
work,  and  the  parallel  between  the  empire  of  Chariemagne  and  the  enn 
pire  of  Napoleon,  at  the  periods  of  their  respective  dissolution,'  are  ex*' 
tremely  striking  and  grapnic.  The  third  great  epoch  is  the  estaUishment 
of  the  National  race  and  the  French  Mcmardity,  in  ihe  pers<ni  of  Hugh 
C^iet,  and  the  cmni^ete  separation  of  France  from  the  conquegring  raee# 
The  eauses  of  thia  reyolntioDi  and  the  mcunastances  accompanyiiig  it^ 
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boara  tttoiigieMVibhnce  totiKiBe  whieb  fda^ied  thepceoedin^ 
the  throne,  and  the  conduct  of  Hugh,  after  hia  elevation,  seems  hut  a  re« 
petition  oi  the  course  adcmted  by  Peppin.  He  abolished  the  mayoridty 
of  the  pakoe,  and  restored  the  principle  of  hereditary  male  suooession  to 
the  throne,  which  had  been  for  the  moment  disturbed.  The  history  of  the 
five  following  centuries  is  that  of  the  contest  of  royalty  with  its  co- 
eauals — the  twelve  great  vauaHiies  of  the  kingdom  (les  douze  Pairs),  in 
wnicfa  the  first  had  frequently  the  worst,  but  was  finally  triumphant 
under  Louis  XL,  who  thus  became  the  first  absolute  monarch  of 
France.  His  third  successor,  Francis  L,  was  the  founder  of  the  mo- 
narchy cigrmidt  MtigmeurSf  who,  to  the  number  of  200,  replaced  the 
twdve  peers  in  the  possession  of  the  national  territory.  One  hundred 
and  fortv-nine  years  after  Louis  XL  came  Richelieu,  whose  mission 
was  similar,  and  who  accomplished  it  as  religiously,  by  sweeping  off 
the  heads  of  the  grand  tdgneurSf  and  reducing  the  whole  of  tnem  to 
a  complete  depenoance  upon  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  Louis  XIV. 
his  disciple^  did  but  follow  the  broad  road  of  absolutism  chalked  oat 
fer  him  by  his  master ;  he  made  himself  the  centre  of  the  kingdom, 
attached  all  the  springs  of  royalty  to  himself,  and  retained  the  reins 
so  kmg,  and  so  firmly  in  his  hands,  that  he  could  not  but  foresee  at 
his  death  that  they  would  break  in  the  hands  of  his  successors. 

Louis  XV.,  at  his  majority,  found  it  necessary  once  more  to  reorga* 
niae  the  monarchy ;  in  place  of  the  twelve  great  vassals  of  Hugh 
Capet,  the  ftOO  grand  seigneurs  of  Francis  L,  he  substituted,  as  the 
supports  of  his  totterii^  edifice,  the  ^0,000  aristocrats,  *'  who  had  been 
batched  in  the  dunghilP  of  the  Orleans  regency. 

,  '^  Finally,  when  thb  third  era  of  national  royalty  had  borne  its  fruits,  fruits 
of  the  lake  Asphaltos,  full  of  rottenness  and  ashes ;  when  the  Dubois'  and  die 
Laws,  the  Pompadours  and  the  Dubarrys,  had  killed  the  respect  due  to 
royalty ;  when  the  Voltaires  and  the  Diderots,  the  D'Alemberts  and  the  Grimns, 
had  stifled  the  belief  due  to  eeligion :  religion,  the  nurse  of  nations,  royalty, 
the  foandrefls  of  societies,  entirely  polluted  by  their  contact  with  men,  ascended 
to  God,  whose  daughters  they  were.  Their  flight  left  the  monarchy  of  divine 
right  unprotected,  and  Louis  XVI.  saw  shining  at  four  years'  interval,  on  the 
east  the  flames  of  the  Bastille,  on  the  west  the  axe  of  the  8caffi>ld." 

We  fear  that  we  have  given  but  a  very  meagre  account  of  thb  fine- 
spun jpoetical  theory,  in  which  also  deMiny  is  made  to  perform  a  very 
prominent  part,  as  she  does  in  most  of  the  late  historical  literature  of 
France* 

Our  apace  will  not  allow  as  to  follow  him  in  bis  theory  of  the  two 
revolutions  of  1789  and  1830,  the  last  of  which  he  regards  as  only 
eomplecing  what  the  former  had  begun,  by  abolishing  ail  hertdiimry 
distinefions.  The  monardiy  of  Louis  Philippe,  supported  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  160,000  great  laad-owners  and  indmtrith^  of  wiioiD 
he  is  the  nominee  and  representative,  is  considered  as  the  laat  stage  of 
monarchical  government  through  which  France  has  to  pass  ;  M.  Dunus 
pronounces  uecertainty  of  its  fidl,  in  no  lon|f  ttaoe,  and  with  no  abode 
whatefer.  The  final  leaulthe  anticipaiteB  will  be  the  aarahiiah wiwsr  of 
a  fmlUm^mb  ^  ardar  of  dan^i  in  wiuoh  every  opacative  (pnaleiaaBe) 
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bang  AH  efeolory  and  ev«ry  pesiesMr  of  aa  acre  of  land  (there  are  sow 
foor  minkuM  and  a  half  or  landed  proprietora)  beuig  eligibie  as  a  de- 
puty^ all  classes  will  have  that  share  in  the  government  whieh  dwy 
«re  justly  entitkd  to. 

**  AVun  un  goavemetneat  en  harmonie  aveo  les  besoiss,  les  inttirte  et  les 
yolont^s  de  tous  s'etablira :  qa*il  s'appelle  monarchist  pr^idenoe^  oa  repub- 
liquCy  peu  importe.^ 

The  kev  to  the  whole  of  this  theory  is  very  simple, — that  in  the 
owners  of  the  land,  few  as  in  the  past,  and  numerous  as  they  are  now, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  resides  the  power  which  fixes  the  form  and 
conditions  of  government.  The  deduction  as  to  the  future,  thereforoi 
is  easy. 

M.  Dumas  is  a  republican,  as  our  readers  may  readily  imagine- 
indeed  he  makes  no  secret  of  his  opinions ;  but  we  were  somewhat 
surprised  at  reading  oq,  to  find  that  Uiis  propriite  sicondaire  must  also 
have  a  head^  as  weU  as  its  deputies  to  the  chamber  ;  and,  as  the  requi- 
sites for  the  occupant  of  this  elevated  post  are  assumed  to  be,  that  he 
shall  neither  have  blood-royal  in  his  veins,  nor  be  a  grand  proprietair€f 
that  his  private  fortune  shall  not  exceed  the  general  average,  and  that 
hh  civil  Mt  shall  only  include  expenses  that  are  strictfy  neceuary^  we  fear 
that  the  demon  of  ambition  has  mounted  into  the  author's  brain,  and 
that  he  is  aspiring  to  be  iixejirst  quinquennial  prcsidaU  of  the  French 
republic ! 

In  the  meantime,  however,  tliis  sturdy  republican,  not  contented 
with  advocating  the  cause  of  his  own  party,  has,  by  way  of  having  two 
strings  to  his  bow,  we  suppose,  been  lending  his  pen  to  the  legi- 
timatiat  enemies  of  the  present  government,  by  dressing  up  General 
DermcHicourt's  papers  into  the  captivating  romance  which  has  lately 
appeared  under  the  title  of  La  Duchesse  de  Berri  dans  la  Vendee,  We 
understand  that  this  inconsistency  has  given  ffreat  scandal  to  his  repub* 
lican  colleagues,  who  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  excuse  of  its 
being  only  an  affmrt  du  metier.  Perhaps  it  is  no  uncharitable  suppo- 
sition, that  with  M.  Dumas,  as  well  as  with  many  other  writers  of 
la  Jeune  France^  political  opinion  on  either  side  is  only  an  ^iiirc  d» 
m6iier. 


AaT.  XIL — Reite  m  Ungam,  im  Jakre  IS$1:  in  den  Camitnten  (a) 
diaeitM  der  Donau  :  Pettkf  Gran^  Neogrnd;  (b)  jenaeiU  der, Daman: 
Comom^  Raab,  Oedenburg^  Eitenknrgt  Zah,  Veexprim^  Stukl-Wei$»em- 
bnrg;  (c)  ibifeiU  der  Tkme:  Eipe^  SArotf  Ahanjy  Tama,  «mI 
GomoTM  Von  S.  von  Ludvigh.  (Tonr  in  Hungary  in  the  year  1881  $ 
in  the  Counties  of  Pesth,  Gran,  Neograd,  on  tins  aide  the  Dar 
nube ;  of  Comora,  Raab,  Oedenburg,  Easenbur^,  Zaia,  Voasprirai 
Stuhl-Weissenburg,  beyond  the  Danube ;  of  Zips,  S4roa>  Afami}, 
Toma  and  Gomor,  on  this  side  the  Theiss.  By  S.  von  Ludvigh*) 
Peath  and  Leipzig,  18S2. 

TttE  Atitfaor  of  this  work  is  a  native  Magyar,  and  professes  a  high 
degree  of  nacioiudity,  a  deep  love  of  the  Ni wyar  languase  and  Ktera- 
ture,  akhouffh  he  writes  hia  iraivek,  as  he  previously  wrote  his 
poems  (for  Ludvigh  is  a  poet)/  in  German,  chiefly,  he  says, 
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<.<beciiiK  I  do  noi  yet  esteem  myself  so  perfect  a  master  of  ouriieauliM 
motbeMoBgoe  « to  appear  blameless  before  the  rigid  tribunal  of  Magyar 

The  journey  is  limited,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  a  map»  to 
the  aouth-western  and  north-western  provinces  of  Hungary ;  con- 
cerning which,  the  traveller  gives  us  all  his  own  personal  assoctatkms, 
and  some  statistical  information,  avowedly  extracted  from  Naxy*s 
NniUuB  StattMtkee  Repti  Himgaria;  a  work  published  i^  Buda,  in 
J8S8,  and,  as  we  believe,  the  best  and  latest  authority  upon  such 
matters,  whence,  to  German  readers  unacquainted  with  Latin,  these 
extracts  may  be  useful,  though  assuredly  not  what  we  look  for  from 
travellers.  Of  the  numerous  institutions  for  education,  our  author 
likewise  gives  some  account^  but  adds  little,  except  the  names  and 
praises  of  a  few  professors,  to  the  information  contained  in  an  early 
number  of  this  Journal  ;*  and  the  chief  matters  we  have  gleaned  from 
bis  pages  are,  the  existence  of  a  native  painter,  bearing  the  strange* 
looking  name  of  Czanczik,  whose  pictures  are,  we  are  assured, 
master-pieces  of  art,  **  that  would  do  nonour  to  the  first  Italian  sai- 
ler^ l"  and  the  vast  size  of  the  HohU^  or  cave,  of  A^telek,  before 
which  the  Derbyshire-peek-caverns  must  hide  their  dimmished  heads. 
The  explorer  of  this  extensive  natural  or  artificial  excavation  (it 
discovers  traces  of  quarrying)  is  warned,  it  seems,  of  the  magnitude 
and  the  peril  of  his  enterprise  by  the  sight  of  abundance  of  human 
bones,  reported /o  be  the  remains  of  such  of  his  predecessors  as, 
being  inadequately  supplied  with  lights  and  guides,  have  perished  in 
the  labyrinthine  grottos,  unable  to  grope  their  way  out.  Our 
traveller  and  his  party  were  more  fortunate,  escaping  with  life; 
but  not  having  provided  themselves  with  sufficient  relays  of  torches, 
thev  were  compelled,  by  their  fears  of  sharing  the  fate  of  those  un- 
lucky predecessors,  to  leave  many  subterraneous  halls  or  temples,  as 
some  of  them  are  called,  unvisited. 

But  the  most  curious  part  of  the  book  before  us  relates  to  the 
cholera,  which  seems  to  have  created  alarms  as  violent,  fantastical 
and  contradictory  in  Hungary,  as  it  did  at  Paris,  and  as  it  is  now 
doin^  in  Spain,  and  various  portions  of  South  America  formerly  be- 
longmg  to  Spain.  The  extreme  inconvenience  occasioned  to  travel- 
lers passing  near  a  district  where  any  cholera  cases  were  supposed  to 
have  occurred,  together  with  the  utter  inefficiency  of  the  regulations, 
as  enforced,  to  prevent  the  communication  of  contagion,  if  contagious 
the  cholera  be,  happily  illustrates  the  administration  ^f  arbitrary 
power,  by  deputy,  in  remote  provinces.  We  shall  give  a  short  extract 
or  |wo  from  this  part  of  the  journey. 

.  Ludvigh  was  making  his  way  to  the  Bartfeld  baths,  near  the  Car- 
pathian mountains,  in  search  of  health,  when  he  was  met  by  a  rumour 
that  the  cholera  had  preceded  him  thither.  The  rumour  was  confirmed 
by  estafettes  scouring  the  country  with  physicians'  prescriptions  and 
quarantine  decrees  from  government;  and  our  tourist  turned  back 

•  No.  V.  p.  71. 
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umards  Pesth  from  Leutschau,  wlnre  the  provincial  authoritiea  were 
assembled  to  arrange  their  precautions.  Here  he  received  a  paaaport, 
proclaiminff  him  free  from  cholera,  and  innocent  of  having  even  ven- 
tured withm  reach  of  the  Asiatic  scourge ;  and  visiting  baronesses 
and  counts  by  the  way^  he  passed  through  Eperies  and  Caschau  as 
comfortably  as  though  all  Hungary  had  been  entitled  like  him  to  dean 
bills  of  health.  At  the  latter  place  he  learned  that  the  direct  road  to 
Pesth  was  shut  up,  and  determined  to  go  round  by  Osgyan,  that  road 
being  still  open. 

''  On  the  borders  of  the  county  of  Torna,  I  was  met  by  a  dictatorial  Mtg 
heU  dlkmi  (the  Magyar  form  of  Halt !).  The  driver,  a  Slovak,  or  SlavoDisn, 
did  not  understand  the  command,  and  whilst  I  was  explaining  to  him  that  be 
must  stop,  three  peasants  had  already  beleaguered  the  carriage ;  asking,  rudely 
enou^^,  whether  I  had  a  passport  With  a  '  yes,'  I  produced  the  documenL 
One  of  the  peasants  understood  Latin :  when  be  read  that  I  came  from  Saros, 
he,  as  well  as  his  companions,  assumed  official  dignity ,  aud  ordered  us  back. 
Words  ran  high ;  till  at  length  I  said,  that  I  only  wished  to  present  myself 
and  my  papers  before  the  proper  authorities,  and  would  pay  any  one  for  his 
trouble  in  conducting  me  to  a  magistrate.  The  hint  was  enough ;  all  dread  of  tlie 
county  of  S^ros  vanished ;  I  was  led,  without  fear  of  infection,  to  the  district 

notary,  wlio  signed  without  difficulty/' 

♦  ♦  •  ♦  •  •  ♦  • 

**  At  noon  we  reached  Fige.  The  landlady  was  gloomily  execretfaig  the  ch6- 
lera;  she  called  it  a  lie  to  stir  up  the  people  to  revolt;  (the  general  notion 
seems  to  have  been  that  it  was  a  faisehooa  circulated  by  go^^roment  to  engross 
public  attention,  whilst  some  very  despotic  measure  should  be  smuggled  through 
unnoticed;)  she  complained  bitterly  that  no  guests  came  to  her  house,  and  that 
she  must  be  utterly  rumed.  Here  we  heard  the  Job*s-news,  that  the  cholera  was  at 
Rima-Szombath,  and  none  could  pass  that  way.  We  were  told,  however,  that 
a  magistrate,  whose  intervention  might  facilitate  our  progress,  resided  near  the 
road.  This  hope  did  not  prove  fallacious.  Our  passports  were  subscribed, 
and  we  obtainea  permission  to  drive,  not  through,  but  round,  the  town;  a  per- 
mission which,  in  common  sense,  supposing  the  object  to  be  the  prevention  of 
contagion,  not  the  arrest  and  conseauent  inconvenience  of  individuals,  should 
be  granted  to  all  travellers  provided  with  the  necessary  passports.  We  found 
the  town  strictly  guarded  by  watchmen.*  *  *  One  of  these  watchmen  un- 
dertook to  carry  a  letter  into  the  town  for  me, and  we  waited  nearly  an  hour  for 
the  answer.  The  carriage  was  immediately  surrounded  by  upwards  of  fifty  per- 
sons from  Rima-Szombath,  who  pressed  upon  us,  to  ask  whence  we  came,  and 
whether  there  really  were  a  cholera  elsewhere  ?  They  grumbled  violently  at  the 
interdict  laid  upon  their  town,  where  they  asserted  that  very  few  deaths  had 
occurred,  and  those  mostly  of  old  people  and  invalids  of  long  standing.  A 
swarm  of  Jews,  who  were  detained  nere,  likewise  crowded  about  us  with  ques- 
tions and  lamentations.  And  so—supposinff  the  existence  of  contagion — ^this 
was  the  mode  of  preventing  communication  I ! 

The  consequence  of  having  been  permitted  to  drive  round  the  out- 
side of  Rima-Seombath,— for  of  course  the  hour  of  close  contact  with 
the  inhabitants  did  not  appear  upon  the  passport — was  a  ten  days* 
quaranrine  at  Keresztur ;  and  the  account  of  this  quarantine  shall  be 
our  last  extract.  The  Lazaretto,  the  locality  of  which  was  not  ill 
chosen,  had  its  dimensions  and  other  requisites  been  equally  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose^  was  a  hut  in  a  wood ;  and  here  our  author 
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fond  &ir«  ttodmts,  hw  ft11ow«tnvf«UMi  ftom  €tm  eim  of  AgttMfc, 
aad  OB  engitteer,  alreody  dofmiciluted. 

^Tbts^  famons  apartment  consisted  of  one  room,  a  stable,  andthehay-lof^. 
Ef«ry  thing  therein  was  ready  arranged,  so  that  I  had  no  care  to  take  for  mj 
own  MibMnMal.  Two  benches,  a  stable-door,  laid  upon  ao  M  vinegar- 
cmkf  by  way  of  table^  oonqposed  the  fomitore  of  our  abode.  Vastly  ooBapen- 
dious*  Bedslsads  there  were  none ;  in  a  hermitage  of  capacity  so  cirevmaoribed 
they  must  have  destroyed  all  symmetiy  I  At  night&U,  therefore,  straw  was 
spread  upon  the  ground,  and  our  cloaks  officiated  as  bed-clothes.  The  taUe 
service,  consisting  of  wooden  trenchers  and  spoons,  of  rusty  knires  and  foiics, 
was  elegantly  disposed  in  one  place.  •    •    ♦    • 

'*The  students  got  their  food  from  the  Wllage  public-honse;  the  engineer 
cooked  Iris  own  broth,  and  euUlTated  the  parasite  science  as  ably  as  though  he 
had  studied  it  in  Locian.  I,  in  Tirtoe  of  my  letters  of  recommendation,  obtained 
ray  Tictoals  firom  the  Jndge  of  Pnszta,  upon  reasonable  terms,  well  dressed,  and 
in  sndi  ouaotities,  that  I  could  daily  give  our  guards  a  pieee  of  meat  with  vege- 
tables, (Query,  a  bribe  ?)  and  mend  the  wretdied  fiire  of  myeompaaions  (the 
students);  for  when  the  poor-rich-young  gentlemen  did  not  shoot  piseoad  or 
other  birds  for  themselves,  they  would  have  suffered  no  loss  by  ezmnging 
meals  with  any  ploughman.  •    •    •    • 

^  We  were  watchMl  by  three  or  four  peasants,  armed  with  pitdiforks,  who, 
day  and  night,  kept  up  a  Slavonico- Vestal  blazing  fire  on  tlie  road  near  our  hut 
These  guardians  were,  moreover,  our  servants,  whom  we  might  send  every- 
where. We  oarselves  durst  not  enter  the  village,  and  were  restricted  to  some 
hundred  paces  in  the  wood.  (Here  follows  a  bluik,  the  motive  for  which  H  » 
no  business  of  ours  to  ooigecture.) 

"  Our  quarantine' society  was  presently  increased  by  the  acoessioa  of  two 
countesses,  to  whom  an  4/i^s— ooacb-house— ^mors  likely  carlnshed  or  cow* 
house)  was  assigned  as  their  residence.  The  situation  of  these  ladies  m«y  be 
conceived  without  further  explanation,  and  was  far  more  irksome  than  ours." 

Ludvigh  accordingly  does  not  explain  the  ladies'  situation,  even  wo 
fiir  as  to  tell  us  whether  their  servants  (for  we  conclude  Hunffarian 
countesses  do  not  travel  altogether  unattended^  were  located  u  tiie 
coach-house  with  them,  or  in  tne  stable.  He  thmks  more  of  himself ; 
and  we  learn  that  fine  weather  materially  lightened  the  incoBvwiieDoea 
to  which  he  and  his  mala  companions  were  aubjecied,  by  allowingthem 
to  eat  and  play  at  cards  in  the  open  air,  where^  moreover,  numy  of  ^m 
party  slept.  To  this  circumatanee  muat  it  probably  be  aacribad,  that 
such  a  atying  of  human  beings  together  for  the  benefit  of  the  ganet^ 
health,  produced  little  if  any  ilbiess  ;  and  that  the  principal  adventin« 
of  the  quarantine, — unless  something  more  ioterestiog  be  Qoncealed 
from  us  under  the  above-mentioned  Dlank«— was  an  attempt  at  bar- 
glary  by  one  of  the  peasant  guards,  the  success  of  which  a  bad  dream 
or  nightmare  of  our  author's  prevented. 


Art.  XlII.—Nate$  et  BMemom  iur  la  Prum  en  IBSS.    Par  la  Mar- 
quis de  Chambray.    Paris.  1833.  8vo. 

Thb  government  of  Pruaiia,  since  the  present  monarch  ascended  tbe 
throne,  haa  been  so  sagely  admmistered,  and  is  admitted  on  all  httoda 
to  have  been  productive  of  such  beneficial  eonsequeneee  to  the  in- 
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teveita  of  Hs  iubjects  of  all  elanes,  that  it  has  become  an  objeet  of 
interest  and  curiosity  to  every  honest  inquirer,  who  with  unbiassed 
mind  and  disregard  of  prejudicesi  seeks  to  ascertain  the  influenoe 
which  the  form  of  a  government  actually  exercises  upon  the  morals, 
the  happiness,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  people  submitted  to  its  sway. 
Looking  at  it  in  this  light,  we  have  taken  steps  to  supply  the  want  of 
information  which  exists  in  this  country  on  the  subject,  and  hope  to 
be  able  in  an  early  number  to  furnish  our  readers  with  such  an  ae^ 
count  of  the  general  system  and  leading  outlines  of  the  Prussian  ad- 
ministration, ft'om  a  competent  source,  as  will  afford  some  assistance 
towards  the  resolution  of  the  important  problem  which  we  have  just 
mentioned.  In  the  meantime,  the  little  pamphlet  before  us,  the  pro- 
duction of  a  distinguished  French  military  writer,  (the  author  of  the 
best  tnitiiary  history  of  Napoleon's  Russian  expedition,)  would  ai 
itself  form  a  very  good  review-article,  from  which,  but  for  the  reason 
we  have  mentioned,  we  might  be  tempted  to  transcribe  rather  larp;ely. 
It  contains  the  results  of  M.  de  Chambray's  observations  durmg  a 
recent  visit  of  six  weeks  to  Prussia,  three  weeks  of  which  were  spent 
in  Berlin,  and  the  remainder  in  the  journey  to  and  from  that  capital. 
M.  de  Chambray  had  spent  several  years  in  Prussia  in  his  military 
capacity  during  the  period  of  the  French  occupation,  and  this  was  the 
first  visit  he  had  paid  to  it  since.  His  testimony  is  important,  there^ 
fore,  as  to  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  interval. 

The  topics  on  which  the  author  touches  in  these  "  Notes  and  Re« 
flexiona"  are — Roads — ^Posts — ^Ditisences — Agriculture  and  Manu- 
ihctarea — Improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  peasantry — Monuments 
— Fortified  places — New  system  of  fortification — Strategical  remarks — 
Finances — Military  institutions — Religion — ^Literature — Science  and 
education — Government — Administration — Municipal  organization  of 
the  commons  and  towns — Provincial  states — Right  of  petition — General 
obaearvations  on  the  nature  of  the  Prussian  government  In  a  pam* 
phlet  of  60  pages,  rather  loosely  printed,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
anything  very  profound  could  be  said  on  subjects  of  such  importance; 
inwed  tney  are  rather  effleurh  than  otherwise;  but  the  remarks  are 
those  of  a  sensible  and  observant  traveller,  who  can  give  very  good 
reaaons  for  the  opinions  which  he  expresses.  We  shall  notice  very 
briedy  some  of  die  topics. 

Roads. — Before  the  peace  of  1814,  there  was  but  one  great  road 
tliTOttghoat  the  kingdom,  that  between  Berlin  and  Maedeburgfa,  a 
distance  of  SO  leagues ;  the  rest  were  scarcely  practicame,  And  kept 
in  the  most  detestable  state.  There  are  now  a  number  of  great  roaas 
communicating  between  the  capital  and  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
kept  in  the  best  order,  most  of  them  at  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  a  few  defraved  by  the  local  authorities.  In  the  towns  and 
villages  through  which  these  roads  pass,  the  pavement  is  generally  in 
a  very  bad  state,  the  expense  beinff  paid  by  tne  municipal  authorities, 
who  are  very  independent,  and  only  repair  them  when  it  suits  their 
convenience.  The  Posts  are  well  served,  and  cost  less  than  in  Franee, 
The  D^gences  travel  day  and  night,  with  post-horses,  and  as  quick  as 
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priirate  carriages.  TraveHers  are  not  molested  by  poliee  sOrvetUanee ; 
M.  de  Chambray  was  not  required  to  produce  his  passport  more  than 
CHue  in  the  whole  of  his  journey*  during  which  ne  passed  through 
Bwe  fortified  places*  Agriculture  has  been  greatly  improved  both  in 
ka  praotiee  and  reauits.  Of  ManufactureSf  the  increase  and  improve- 
ment have  been  quite  prodigious. — Elberfeld  is  cited  as  the  moat  re- 
markable instance  of  this.  In  ISftd  it  contained  25,000  inhabitants, 
and  its  products  were  estimated  at  more  than  $  milliona  aterling. 
The  abolition  of  serfage  among  the  peasantry  (of  which  Mr.  Ruaael'a 
Tour  in  Germany  gave  so  interesting  an  account,)  has  done  wonders  in 
elevating  that  class  in  society,  improving  their  condition,  and  giving 
&  great  stimulus  to  the  increase  of  population.  Berlin  has  been 
increased  prodigiously  in  siae,— ^  new  quarter  has  been  recently  built, 
•not  by  the  government  as  formerly,  but  entirely  by  private  speculators. 
Monuments^ — A  new  theatre,  a  museum  of  scidpture  and  painting, 
and  a  bronase  pyramid  in  commemoration  of  the  war  of  independence, 
have  been  lately  added  to  the  public  buildings  of  the  capital,  v^raiy.— • 
The  number  may  be  estimated  at  300,000  men,  of  whom  100,000  are 
troops  of  the  line,  50,000  reserve,  and  150,000  landweAr. 

Fmanets  and  FapuUUion. — ^The  annual  revenue  raised  by  taxation 
and  duties  is  £7,590,476 ;  against  which  are  the  following  charges, — 
interest  of  public  debt  and  sinking  fund,  £1,611,720, — pensions^  in* 
demnides,  &c.  £4*83,960,— military  establishment,  fortresses,  &eb 
£8,37^104, — civil  list,  judicial  establishments,  clergy,  education,  and  all 
other  expenses  £2,120,692,  out  of  which  a  reserve  is  annually  made  of 
£200,000.  "  Such,"  says  M.  de  Chambray,  "  are  the  miracles  efieded 
by  order  and  economy  in  a  country  which  war  had  overwhelmed  with 
so  many  evils,  and  which  had  so  many  wounds  to  cicatrise." 

The  population  of  the  eight  provinces  and  the  principality  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  aocovding  to  the  last  census,  was  12,780,173;  the  densUy  was 
greatest  in  that  of  the  Rhine,  where  it  was  4,585  inhabitants  to  a  square 
mile,  and  katt  in  that  of  Posen,  where  it  was  only  1098.  M.  de  C.'s 
remarks  on  the  Prussian  system  of  fortifications  and  military  instn 
tudons,  we  must  pass  over ;  with  the  system  of  education  and  its  fruits 
our  readers  have  been  made  acquainted  in  the  first  article  of  our  preaent 
number;  and  all  the  other  topics  of  his  remarks  on  the  general  and 
municipal  administrations,  the  provincial  states,  &c.  will  necessarily  be 
developed  in  the  course  of  the  article  for  which  we  have  prepaored 
ouc  readers.  We  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  extracting  the 
Marquis's  conduding  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  Pruuian  gooemmentt 
which  are  well  calcuSued  to  correct  some  of  the  prevalent  notions 
entertained  in  this  country  as  to  the  absolute  and  despotic  character 
of  the  government. 

"  Prussia  may  be  termed,  I  think,  a  popular  monarchy,  for  there  only  exists 
in  it  a  glimmering  of  aristocraey.  In  such  a  state  the  king  might  make  demoGia- 
tic  concessions;  but  when  a  concession  had  been  once  made; either  useful- or 
prejudicial,  the  king  could  not  revoke  it,  without  exposing  the  state  to  disturb- 
ancest;  the  people  would  defend  by  violence  whatever  had  been  consecrated  by 
law,  usage,  or  custom.    He  has  therefore  acted  wisely  in  not  instituting  a  general 
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asstmbly  of  representatives  of  provinces ;  this  would  have  changed  the  nature 
of  the  government,  and  would  have  necessarily  produced  a  straggle  between 
the  democratic  power  which  it  represented,  and  the  royal  power.  No  one  can 
foresee  what  might  have  happened;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  country 
would  have  gained  in  prosperity,  and  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  think  that  civil 
and  individual  liberty,  the  most  precious  of  all,  would  have  been  mora  aKteiidfld 
than  it  is  at  present. 

<^  The  king  appears  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  made  a  very  prudent  con- 
cession in  establishing  provincial  assemblies,  which  are  evidently  wdl  adapted 
to  enlighten  the  government  as  to  all  that  rektes  to  the  interests  of  their  reepec- 
ttve  DEovinoes,  which  are  so  different  in  the  Prussian  monarchy.  Attention  has 
also  been  paid,  in  the  formation  of  these  assemblies  to  the  state  of  society,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Prussian  monarch  has  adopted  the  opinion  of  Montttqnieu^ 
who  says  (Egp,  desLoit,  liv.  xi,  ch.  6,) '  that  in  a  state  tnere  are  always  perK>na 
distinguished  by  birth,  by  wealth,  or  by  honours ;  but  that  if  they  were  con- 
founded among  the  people,  and  had  only  one  voicelike  the  others^  theeommon 
liberty  would  be  their  enslavement.' 

^  The  epithet  abtudute  is  frequently  applied  to  the  king  of  Prussia;  never- 
theless diis  monarch  is  in  reality  less  absolute  than  the  king  and  the.ministry 
of  France,  and  could,  much  less  than  them,  venture  on  despotic  measures.  1a 
France,  it  is  true  that,  since  1814,  the  king  and  the  ministry  cannot  govern 
unless  they  have  a  majority  in  the  chambers;  but  if  they  procure  this  majority 
by  concessions  and  means  of  corruption,  it  is  incredible  to  what  lengths  they 
might  go,  in  defiance  of  the  opinion  and  the  real  interests  of  the  oountfy;  eitiaer 
by  the  ministers  daring  to  in/ringe  the  law,  with  the  certainty  of  obtaim^a^h^ 
of  indemnity,  or  by  asking  ^and  obtaining  laws  of  an  arbitrary  natnre»  or.woh  aa 
delegate  to  them  despotic  power. 

''  In  Prussia,  the  king  is  not  obliged  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  cham- 
bers, because  there  are  no  chambers;  but  for  ^at  very  reason  he  i&  the  more 
obliged  to  obtain  the  tacit  approbation  of  the  nation,  and  of  all  the  civil  and 
military  functionaries  occupying  salaried  or  gratuitous  offices,  which  they  owe 
to  their  merit  as  displayed  in  examinations,*  or  to  the  suffrages  of  their  fellow- 
citizens. 

''  Liberty  exists  de  facto  in  a  country  which  possesses  a  milkia  oooalitated 
like  that  of  the  Prussian  Landwehr, 

''It  would  be  impossible  for  the  king  of  ProMia,  were  he  so  disposed,  to 
engage  in  a  serious  war  decidedly  reprobated  by  the  nation;  were  he  inclined  to 
make  as  many  illegal  promotions  in  the  army  as  we  have  seen  instances  of 
under  certain  representative  governments,  he  could  not  do  it;  or  if  he  were 
ready  to  bestow  the  first  employments  in  the  administration  on  the  first  comer, 
in  deference  to  certain  coteries,  as  has  frequently  been  the  case  in  France 
since  1814,  such  an  act  would  be  equally  otit  of  his  power." 

*  "  In  Prussia,  merit  alone  procures  entrance  into  the  public  serrice ;  appointmettts 
are  only  obtained  after  strict  examinatioa  ;  and  if  I  had  any  observatioii  to-make  en 
thif  head,  I  should  say  that  the  fault  is  in  excess  radier  tkaaia  deAeieacy  i  then  ia 
a  iuxnry  of  examinations,  if  the  phiase  may  be  allowed/' 
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The  poet  Oehlenschlager  has  added  another  i^ni  to  the  drwomic  JitemCft  of 
his  country,  in  his  Tordenikioldf  a  tragedy  in  fire  a^Cs,  foontfed  os  the  hutorf 
of  the  celebrated  Danish  naval  hero  of  that  name,  f  we  F.  Q.  R.  woL  n. 
p.  70.)  Its  representation  at  the  theatre  royal,  Copeabagen,  has  been  erawsed 
with  unqaalified  success.  The  same  distinguisihed  writer  has,  since  that,  nearly 
completed  another  national  drama,  the  subject  of  which  t*  Queen  Margaret, 
the  Ssemiramis  of  the  North,  whose  name  it  bears. 


Mr.  Hertz,  the  distingukhed  author  of  the  <<  GiengoDger-PoreDey*'  in  which 
lie  so  adaiirably  imitated  the  style  of  Baggesen,  and  of  several  auooeasful 
dramatic  effusions,  ia  at  this  moment  making  the  tour  of  Europe,  on  a  stipend 
from  the  king  of  Denmark.  A  similar  travelling  stipend  has  been  granted  to 
Mr.  Andersen,  another  youthful  poet  of  great  promise,  already  mvourably 
known  as  the  author  of  a  <^  Pedestrian  Journey  to  Aroager/'  an  aitravaganaa 
in  HoAnan's  manner,  and  of  several  other  works^  in  verse  and  prose,  evincing 
mnch  originaKty  of  genius. 

The  second  volume  of  Profeisor  Thiele's  ''Life  and  Works  of  Thorwaldsen,^ 
with  an  accompanying  volume  of  plates,*  has  just  appeared.  With  this,  as 
notified  in  the  original  prospectus,  the  work  may  be  said  to  be  completed. 
It  is,  however,  the  author's  intention  to  collect  materials  for  a  continuation  of 
it,  which  he  purposes  publishing,  either  in  occasional  numbers,  or,  eventually, 
in  a  taparale  volume. 

Professor  Molbech,  one  of  the  librarians  of  the  great  Royal  Library  of  Co- 
penhagen, has  just  published  a  new  Dictionary  of  ike  Dumak  Langmage,  in  2 
vols.  large  octavo. 

• 

Professor  Molbech's  "  Lyric  Anthology  of  Danish  and  Norwegian  Poets,*' 
lately  published  in  two  vols.,  embraces  the  lyrical  productions  of  poets  from 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century;  those  of  later  authors  will  be  published  after- 
wards. The  selection  does  credit  to  Professor  Molbech's  taste  and  judgment, 
and  the, prefixed  biographical  notices  serve  to  increase  our  interest  in  the  lives 
.and  productions  of  Uieir  authors. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquariei  of  Copenhagen,  This  society, 
which  numbers  amongst  its  members  many  of  the  most  distinguished  literary 
characters  of  Europe,  was  instituted  about  nine  years  ago,  under  the  imme- 
diate  patronage  of  the  king,  and  ever  since  its  foundation  has  been  uninter^ 
ruptedly  occupied  in  researches  and  enterprises,  the  results  of  which  promise 
to  prove  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance.    Besides  editing  a  complete 

*  Tke  first  volume  was  reviewed  in  oor  tenth  volume,  page  207. 
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Miiis  «f  Ihe  Icelandic  SogM  io  three  dtttinct  aod  nmeltMieoaf  editiops, 
(one  cootfliiring  the  originat  loelendic  text  porged  of  the  errors  which  deform 
the  elder  issue,  the  other  trenslations  respectively  into  Latin  and  Danish,)  the 
society  has  engaged  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  work  to  be  entitled  **  The 
Historical  Monuments  of  Greenland/'  which  is  intended  to  comprise  an  ac- 
count of  the  discovery  of  America,  by  adventurers  from  chat  coaotry,  at  a 
date  antecedent  by  nearly  five  centuries  to  the  era  of  Columbus.  Important 
however,  as  this  work,  when  completedi  and  it  is  in  a  forward  state  of  pre- 
paration, most  prove  to  the  literary  world  at  large,  there  is  another  in  con- 
teasplation  by  the  same  society,  which  seems  peculiarly  calculated  to  interest 
fiogltshmeo-^the  publication  (in  Icelandic  and  English)  of  all  these  portions 
of  the  old  Icelandic  Sagas  which  illustrate  the  early  history  of  England,  Scot- 
kmd,  and  Ireland.  When  it  is  remembered  how  intimate  was  the  connection 
in  the  remote  ages  of  which  these  records  treat,  between  these  kingdoms  and 
^  the  North,'*-— that  the  Scandinavian  Vikingr  established  at  various  points  of 
them  a  dominion  of  no  brief  duration, — and  that  some  portions  of  the  British 
territory,  the  Shetland,  Orkney,  Hebrides,  and  Man  islands,  were  actually 
Norwegian  colonies,  and  during  several  centuries  after  their  first  settlement 
tributary  to  the  Norwegian  kings,  the  value  of  such  a  work,  resting  on  the 
aatfaoricy  of  mannscripts,  whose  authority  Is  unimpeachable,  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  appreciated.  As  its  completion  meanwhile  roust  necessarily  be  attended 
with  considerable  expense,  it  is  understood  to  be  the  intention  of  the  gentle- 
men who  have  undertaken  the  charge  of  preparing  it  for  the  press,  to  solicit, 
through  the  medium  of  a  prospectus,  the  support  of  the  British  literary 
public;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  indeed  it  can  scarcely  admit  of  doubt,  that  they 
will  receive  that  encouragement, — ^particularly  at  the  hands  of  our  various  lite- 
rary associations, — to  which  an  undertaking  so  essentially  British,  and  bid- 
ding fair  to  supply  what  has  long  been  felt  to  be  a  desideratum  in  our  litera- 
ture, would  seem  to  have  so  just  a  claim.  The  society  of  Northern 
Antiquaries,  at  its  last  meeting,  adopted  the  resolution  of  publishing,  for  the 
convenience  of  its  English  members,  an  annual  abstract  in  that  language  of 
its  proceedings.     The  first  number  will  appear  early  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

A  Voyage  to  the  Ea$t  Coast  of  Greenland,  by  Captain  Lieutenant  Graab, 
of  the  Danish  Royal  Navy,  in  1  vol.  4to,  with  8  coloured  plates  and  a  map  of 
Greenland.  In  this  wurlc  Captain  Graah  has  given  an  account  of  the  expe- 
dition performed  by  him  io  tne  years  1828 — 31,  by  command  of  the  Danish 
government,  with  the  view  of  discovering  some  traces  of  the  lost  Icelandic 
colony,  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  located  on  the  east  coast  of  Green- 
laad.  This  expedition  wsis  in  several  points  of  view  highly  important,  tending 
as  it  did  to  the  solution  of  a  curious  historical  problem,  and  entitles  both 
the  government  which  projected,  and  the  individual  who  performed  it,  to  the 
biebest  praise.  The  results  of  Captain  Graah's  expedition  may  be  stated  in 
a  few  words.  He  found  no  trace  whatever  of  European  colonization  any 
where  along  the  east  coast,  though  he  penetrated  to  a  higher  northern  latitude 
than  that  under  which  the  vanished  colony,  if  ever  located  there  at  all,  roost 
have  been  situated.  Though,  however,  he  may  thus  be  said  to  have  failed  in 
the  principal  object  of  the  expedition,  his  narrative  is  not  on  that  account  the 
less  interesting.  In  removing  the  doubts  that  hitherto  prevailed  upon 
this  subject ;  in  determining  by  personal  examination  as  well  as  sound 
argument,  that  the  East  Bygdy  as  it  was  called,  (the  site  of  the  vanished 
colony),  lay,  not  on  the  East,  but  on  the  West  coast  of  Greenland,  having 
been  named  Eait  only  in  reference  to  another  Bygd  (or  inhabited  dis* 
trict)  further  West;  io  exploring  an  extensive  tract  of  coast  never  before 
visited  by  Europeans,  reaching  from  Cape  Farewell,  the  southernmost  point 
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of  Greenland,  at  fer  north  as  latitude  65{ ;  and  in  furnishing  a  map  of  this  coaet, 
as  well  as  a  corrected  one  of  the  West  Coast,  Capt.  G.  has  rendered  an  essential 
service  to  science.  The  work  comprises — 1st.  An  introduction,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  settlement  of  Greenland  hj  the  Icelanders,  and  a  sketch  of  the 
History  of  the  Colony  up  to  the  period  of  its  supposed  destruction  by  the 
SkreUmgi  or  Esquimaui,  as  well  as  notices  of  the  various  attempts  that  have 
been  made,  from  the  time  of  King  Frederic  II.  to  the  present,  to  reach  the 
east  coast,  and  re-disoover  the  colony^r  at  least  its  site.  3d.  The  personal  nar- 
rative of  the  eipedition,  comprising  an  account  of  a  race  of  natives  whooi  he 
met  with  ,00  the  east  coast,  differing  in  many  points  from  the  west 
Greeoianders,  with  a  description  of  their  manners,  religion,  mode  of  life,  &c. 
3d.  Five  appendices,  of  which  the  first  is  devoted  to  a  dissertation  on  the  sul^ect 
of  the  true  site  of  the  East  Bygd^  and  a  critical  examination  of  the  various 
passages  in  the  old  Icelandic  chronicles  in  which  mention  of  it  ooenra-— the 
others  containing  soological,  botanical,  meteoroiogicaly  and  ccher  scientific 
observations.  A  translation  of  this  work,  which  may  be  regarded  aa  no  an- 
wortliy  companion  to  the  narratives  of  the  various  expeditioas  of  oar 
own  distinguished  navigators  to  the  Polar  seas,  and  partioularly  to  thmt  of 
Scoresby,  has  been  made  by  an  English  gentleman,  formerly  a  member  of  one 
of  our  universities,  at  present  resident  in  Copenhagen,  and,  we  understand, 
will  shortly  make  its  appearance  in  London. 

Dr.  David,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  university  of  Copenhagen, 
and  Mr.  Morihoe,  are  en^ged  in  translating  Miss  Martineau's  **  Illustrauons 
of  Political  Economy,"  with  notes. 


A  new  periodical  has  heen  lately  started  at  Copenhagen,  entitled  Maanedtkr^ 
for  LUtraimrf  (Monthly  Review  of  Literature,}  which  professes  to  review  all 
works  of  any  note  published  in  Denmark,  and  occasionally  foreign  ones  ako. 
It  is  conducted  by  a  society  consisting  of  Mr.  Oersted,  and  some  otiiar 
professors  of  the  university.  Professor  Rask*8  English  Grammar  has  lately 
been  reviewed  in  it  by  Mr.  Mariboe. 


FRANCE. 


A  Society  has  been  established  in  Paris,  for  the  publication  of  orig;uial 
documents  relative  to  the  history  of  France,  in  which  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  literati  and  members  of  the  administration  have  tak«n  part. 
The  expenses  of  the  society  are  defrayed  by  an  annual  subscription  of  ao 
francs  from  each  member.  Besides  the  historical  documents,  a  periodical 
work  forms  part  of  the  plan,  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  society  wiU  be 
detailed.  In  the  list  of  the  founders  of  this  society  the  following  names  are 
included,  MM.  Guisot,  Thiers,  Baron  Pasquier,  Dc  Barante,  Comtc  Mole, 
Champollion-Figeac,  Letronne,  Marquis  de  Fortia  d'Urban,  Mignet,  Ray- 
nouard,  Crapelec,  Vitet. 

M.  Saint-Marc  Gimrdin  has  been  delivering  n  course  of  lectures  during  the 
summer,  at  the  Sorbonne,  on  the  History  of  Germany.  M.  Saint-Marc  Girar- 
din  has  since  set  out  on  a  tour  through  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  siitoc^ng 
her  school*system,  now  proposed  as  a  model  to  Europe. 
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M.Reveil,  whose  charming  series  of  outline  engravings  of  the  finest  pictures 
of  all  the  schools  has  been  so  successful,  is  now  publishing  illustrations  of  the 
work«  of  Lord  B^ron.  The  same  artist  has  also  nearly  finished  his  collec- 
tion of  the  works  of  Flanoiao,  in  outline,  which  has  been  some  time  in 


progress. 


A  weekly  Journal  was  commenced  at  Paris  in  May  last,  under  the  title  of 
L^IntiUuti  Journal  des  Aeademies  et  SodUU  SdentifiqueB  de  la  France  et  de 
FEiranger,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  different  learned  and  scientific  societies  of  Europe,  with  analyses  and  ex- 
tracts of  the  various  papers  and  memoirs  communicated  to  them. 

The  new  edition  of  Lebeau's  Histoire  du  Btu  Empire^  with  large  additions 
by  the  late  M.  de  Saint  Martin,  resulting  from  a  collation  of  the  oriental  with 
the  European  historians,  and  which  bad  proceeded  as  far  as  the  ISth  volume, 
will  be  completed  by  another  youthful  orientalist,  M.  Brosset,  who  has  just 
publbhed  the  14tb  volume.    The  15th  will  appear  very  shortly. 

M.  Dulaure,  the  veteran  author  of  the  popular  ^'History  of  Pa;is,''and  '^Sketches 
of  the  French  Revolution,**  is  about  to  publish  a  sequel  to  the  latter  work, 
entitled  "  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Frangaise  depuis  1814  jtif^tt'en  1831."  It 
will  form  from  four  to  six  vols.  8vo.  embellished  with  plates,  and  be  published 
in  livraisons,  4  to  a  volume,  one  of  which  will  appear  every  fortnight.  It  is 
perhaps  needless  to  say  that  M.  Dulaure  writes  in  the  spirit  of  republicanism, 
or,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  '^  avec  toute  la  franchise  et  I'hardiesse  de  l*ecri- 
vain  independant.** 

Another  historical  work,  apparently  conceived  in  a  similar  spirit,  is  also 
announced  for  publication  in  livraisons  under  the  title  of  ^  Porii  Bjtvolutian'' 
nture^  by  a  society  of  republicans,  the  names  of  nearly  80  of  whom  are  given 
in  the  prospectus,  but  include  few  of  any  distinction,  except  Boonarotti,  the 
veteran  conventionalist,  who  has  recently  been  thrown  into  prison ;  Carrel,  the 
editor  of  the  National;  Marrast  and  Cavaignac,  the  editors  of  the  Tribimt^ 
who  are  now  in  prison,  and  Alexander  Dumas.  The  following  passages  in 
the  prospectus  leave  no  doubt  of  the  principles  of  its  projectors. 

^'  Paris  est  la  ville  forte  de  la  liberty :  elle  y  a  son  arm^e,  ses  arscnaux,  ses 
champs  de  bataille;  Paris  est  sa  ville  sainte,  sa  J^-rusalcm ;  1^  son  temple  et 
les  lieux  oh  la  liberty,  6toufiee  par  les  rois,  est  ressuscitee  le  troisi^me  jour ; 

la  ses  apdtres  et  ses  martyrs Si  jamais  la  reconnaissance  des  nations 

el^ve  une  statue  ik  la  gronde  cit^  ....  elle  tiendra  dans  sn  main  le  flambeau 
qui  ^claire  et  enfiamme  I'Europe,  la  pique,  arme  popnlaire,  surmont^e  du 
bonnet' de  la  liberie;  elle  aura  pour  piedestal  des  debris  de  trooe,  les  paves  de 
nos  places  publiqucs,  et  le  drapeau  tricolore  servira  de  ceinture  k  ses  larges 
flancs. '  C'est  Tceil  iixd  sur  cette  image  que  nous  voulons  peindre  Paris* .  •  .** 


Dr.  Bou^,  the  celebrated  geologist,  is  about  to  publish  a  general  BihUography 
of  the  Sciences  of  Geology,  Mineralogy ,  and  Palaontology,  a  work  on  which  he 
has  been  employed  fur  many  years.  It  will  not  only  serve  as  a  guide  to  all 
printed  works  on  these  subjects,  with  frequent  notes,  but  also  carefully  record 
the  reprints,  translations,  extracts  of  criticisms  on  memoirs  and  wons  in  all 
languages.  Dr.  Bott6  has  made  an  appeal  both  to  his  countrymen  and  to 
men  of  science  in  other  countries  for  assistance  and  information  in  bis  re- 
searches relative  to  books  and  rare  tracts,  or  in  any  other  way, — assistanoe 
which  he  will  gratefuUy  ackuowledge. 
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A  work  on  tha  compftrative  Uudy  of  fifteea  of  the  princiiMd  langmfoi  of 
£arope»  coosidered  ia  their  coaoection  with  each  other  luid  with  th«  Suit* 
ctitf  by  M.  £ickho£^  librarian  to  the  Queen  of  France,  will  fhortly  appear, 
in  one  vol.  8vo. 


The  ro^al  palace  of  Versailles  is  about  to  be  appropriated  to  the  parpoaes 
of  a  National  Musenm,  containing  a  complete  collection  of  paintings  and 
sculptures  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  arts  in  France,  and  tlie  gjkxiea  of 
her  military  achievements. 

M.  Capefigue  has  recently  returned  from  a  literary  toor  threvgb  Spain, 
during  which  he  has  been  examining  the  archives  of  the  principal  towns,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  capita),  for  materials  to  complete  the  work  on  the  History 
of  the  League,  on  whicli  he  has  been  so  long  engaged.  Among  the  docnimeoo 
to  which  he  obtained  access  was  the  correspondence  of  Philip  II.  with  tbe 
Leagoers. 

Another  work  by  the  same  author  is  about  to  appear,  entitled  Jmojtim  IL  m 
Saint  Germain. 


As  a  subject  of  comparison  with  the  numbers  of  the  English  clergy  given 
in  p.  344  of  this  number,  we  give  a  similar  list  of  the  French  clergy,  as  they 
appear  by  a  late  return : — Archbishops  14;  Bishops  66;  Vicars-General  174; 
Canons  660;  Curates  of  the  first  class  767;  of  the  second  class  ^34; 
duiefvans  86,776;  Vicars  6184;  Chapter  of  St.  Denis  21;  singers  and  choris- 
ters 16;  bursars  and  seminarists  3500:  total  40,71^.  The  funds  allotted  to 
the  clergy  amount  to  33,918,000  fr,  (£1,356,720,)  exclusive  of  revenues 
arising  from  subscriptions,  rents,  and  oblations  of  the  faithful,  indemnities  and 
allocations  by  the  departments  and  conunons,  and  occasional  aids. 


M.  Thiers,  minister  of  commerce  and  of  public  works,  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy  in  the  room  of  M.  Laya,deoeased. 


The  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  of  the  Institute  has  elected 
as  aeademicient  libra,  the  Due  de  Broglie,  MM.  Feuillet,  Carnot,  Benoiston 
de  Chateaoneuf,  and  Blondeao. 


Among  the  subjects  lately  proposed  for  prize  essays  by  the  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences  of  the  Institute,  are  the  three  following. 

1.  ''  To  ascertain,  from  actual  facts,  what  are  the  elements  that  compose,  in 
Paris,  or  any  other  great  city,  that  part  of  the  population  forming  a  class, 
dangerous  from  its  vices,  its  ignorance  and  its  misery.  To  point  ont  the 
means  that  may  be  employed  by  government,  by  persons  in  opulent  or  easy 
circumstances,  or  by  intelligent  and  industrious  individuals  among  tlie  working 
classes,  for  bettering  the  condition  of  this  depraved  and  unfortunate  class.'' 

%.  "  Of  what  utility  is  imprisonment  of  the  person,  in  civil  or  commercial 
affairs?'*  The  question  to  be  examined  in  its  connection  with  jmblic  moral% 
with  the  interests  of  commerce,  and  with  those  of  society  and  families. 

9.  **  When  a  nation  proposes  to  establish  free  trade,  or  to  modify  ita 
cttstom«house  laws,  what  are  the  facta  which  it  should  take  into  consideration 
fbr  conciliating,  in  the  most  equitable  manner,  the  interests  of  national  pro- 
ducers, and  those  of  the  mass  of  consumers P* 

The  proposal  of  such  questions,  by  a  body  holding  so  eialted  a  pla 
the  lights  of  European  civilization, — is  an  indioatioo  that  OMUiat  on 
of  the  progress  of  rational  and  humanizing  doctrines. 
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NEeaoLOOYw^M.  8.  F.  Sebotll,  publktst  and  bistoriao,  who  died  Ang.  ath 
of  an  apopleaic  auaok,  was  born  in  1766  at  Saarbriick,  then  the  capital  of 
an  independent  German  principality  on  the  frontien  of  Fmnoe.  He  studied 
at  the  university  of  Strasburgh,  which  was  at  that  time  much  raaorted  to  by 
foreigners  from  the  north  of  Burope,  attracted  by  the  repaution  of  its  pro- 
fessors. Under  them  M.  Schoell  made  rapid  and  remarkable  progress.  His 
chief  attention  was  devoted  to  jurisprudence,  the  law  of  nations,  and  history, 
and  he  adopted  the  bar  as  his  profession,  in  which  he  gave  promise  of  distinc- 
tion. When  the  revolution  broke  out,  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
pointed  him  out  for  the  choice  of  the  Alsatians,  on  the  first  formation  of  a  departe- 
meotal  assembly.  On  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy  in  1709,  having  made 
himself  obnoxious  to  the  government  of  the  day  by  his  moderate  opinions,  bo 
was  obliged  to  quit  France,  and  took  refuge  in  Switzerland  with  many  df  hit 
colleagues.  He  then  fixed  himself  at  Basle,  and  undertook  the  charge  of  a 
printing  establishment  there,  belonging  to  a  bookseller  at  Berlin,  and  which  pro- 
duced many  excellent  editions.  Afterwards  he  removed  to  Paris,  and  formed 
a  bookseHinff  house  there,  which  published,  among  several  other  valu- 
able books,  tne  numerous  works  of  Baron  Humboldt,  connected  with  his  travels^ 
in  Spanish  America. 

On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814,  M.  Schoell  relinquished  boai- 
ness,  and  entered  into  the  diplomatic  service  of  Prussia,  of  which  his  native 
country  formed  one  of  the  new  acquisitions.  Having  travelled  over  great  part 
of  Europe,  he  spoke  the  principal  modern  languages,  and  was  thoroughly, 
versed  in  the  ancient.  In  all  that  concerned  the  political  relations  of  states 
with  each  other  he  was  perfectly  versed.  In  his  application  to  study  he  wa» 
unceasing,  and  only  gave  up  one  occupation  in  order  to  betake  himself,  withr 
perhaps  fresh  ardour,  to  another.  With  such  qualifications  his  distinguished 
success  in  his  new  career  was  certain.  After  having  been  several  years 
engaged  in  this  manner,  he  obtained  permission  to  retire. 

During  his  intervals  of  leisure  he  had  occupied  himself  in  the  collection  of 
materials  for  a  History  of  Modern  Europe;  in  order  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  public  opinion  with  regard  to  such  a  work,  he  n^ade  it  the  subject  of  e 
course  of  gratuitous  lectures,  addressed  to  young  mei  intended  for  public 
affairs ;  this  course  he  delivered  during  four  winters  in  Berlin,  in  the  French 
lauguage,  and  it  was  attended  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  all 
professions.  Encouraged  by  the  favorable  opinion  of  such  an  aaditorjjF,  ha 
determined  on  publishmg  his  work,  and  with  this  view  returned  to  Paris  is 
1830.  The  Coun  d'HiHoire  des  Etat$  Europeem  was  immediately  com* 
menced,  and  M.  Schoell  employed  himself  in  carrying  on  the  publication,  which 
had  proceeded  as  far  as  the  38th  volume,  when  his  labours  were  suddenly 
terminated  by  death.  The  social  qualities  of  M.  Schoell  were  not  less  re« 
markable  than  his  great  learning.  Of  an  amiable  and  obliging  temper,  he 
was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  enumerate  his  principal  works. 

1.  Histoire  Abregj^e  de  la  Litt^rature  Greoque  Profane,  3d  edit.  8  vols.  Bvoi 

1823-85. 
3.  Histoire  Abreg6e  de  la  Litterature  Romaine.  4  vols.  8vo.  1815. 

3.  Pieces  0£Bcielles  sur  les  Ev^nemens  qui  se  sont  passes  depuis  quelqoes  an- 
n<^s,  9  vols.  8vo  1814-16. 

4.  Congr^s  de  Vienne.  Recueil  de  Pieces  Ofiicielles  relatives  k  cette  As- 
sembl^e.  6  vols.  8vo.  1816-18. 

5.  Cours  d'Histoire  desEtats  £urop4ens,  depuis  le  boulevcrsement  de  TEmpire 
Romain  d'Ocddeot  jusqa'en  1789, 48  vols.   8vo. 

The  portion  of  this  work  which  remained  to  be  pablished'at  the  time  of 
his  deaths  was  eotiiely  prepared^  aad  do  ioifrniptioa  bes  ukaa  fUmtH^ 
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ia  its  publication.  It  inclodes  a  revised  editioB  of  bis  Histoire  abr^g^ 
des  Tratt^  de  Paix,  depuis  la  paix  de  WestphaUe,  first  published  in  15 
▼ols.  8vo.  1817-18. 

6.  Tableau  des  Penples  qui  habitent  TEurope,  8vo.  2d.  edit.  1819. 

7.  Koch's  Tableau  des  Revolutions  de  TEurope,  continued  to  the  Restoration 
of  tbe  Bourbons,  8  vols.  8vo.  last  edit.  1858. 

A  History  of  the  Progress  of  European  Civilization/  by  M.  Roux* 
Farrand,  has  just  commenced,  and  will  be'comptcted  in  6  vols.  8vo. 

Baron  Degerando,  tbe  well-known  philosopher  and  philaothropist,  is  now 
on  a  four  through  Germany  for  tiie  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  state  of  tbe 
hoepllais,  prisons,  %cc. 

'  The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  presented  to  the  French  Institute  (Acadccaie 
des  Sciences,)  a  complete  collection  of  the  minerals  found  in  Russia.  The 
section  of  mineralogy,  along  with  M.  Arago,  the  secretary,  has  been  en- 
trusted with  preparing  a  report  on  these  specimens. 


Capi 


Captain  Laplace  has  recently  published  the  first  volume  of  his  Voytige 
the  World  by  the  India  and  China  Seasy  on  board  the  Sloop  of  War  tie 
JFVraoart«9,  dmwg  the  yean  1830,  1831,  and  1832.  This  is  tht  fourth  voyage 
tonnd  the  world  undertaken  and  executed  by  the  French  government  during 
the  restoration.  The  "first  was  that  under  the  orders  of  Capt  Freycioet,  in 
die  Uranie  and  Fhyncienne^  which  lasted  from  1817  to  1820.  The  second, 
under  Capt.  Duoerre^,  in  the  CoguiUe,  from  1888  to  18S5.  Tbe  third,  under 
Capt.  Dumont  crUrville,  in  the  Asirolabef  from  1826  to  1829. 
'  Capt.  Laplace  sailed  from  Toulon  on  the  30th  of  December,  1889.  His 
first  volume  contains  the  narrative  of  his  course  up  to  his  casting  anchor  at 
If  acao  on  the  19th  of  November,  1830.  The  points  at  which  he  touched  and 
remaiOed  for  some  time  were,  the  island  of  Gor6e,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the 
iiUind  of  Bourbon,  the  Isle  of  France,  Mah^,  Pondioherry,  Madras,  Mfiattl>> 
patnam,  Yanaon,  Sincapore  and  Manilla. 

The  mode  of  publication  of  these  different  voyages,  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, places  the  information  which  they  contain  almost  entirely  out  of  tbe 
reach  of  the  general  reader.  Each  of  them,  in  imitation  of  the  plan  adopted 
by  Baron  Humboldt  for  his  South  American  Travels,  is  divided  into  six  or 
eight  portions,  entitled  Pertonal  Narratioe  (Relation  historique)—Bof any  (with 
one  or  two  subdivisions)— .Sbo/wy,  Entomology,  Hydrograpf^,  AtUa,  ^.  Src, 
The  consequeuce  is,  that,  like  A(.  de  Humboldrs  own  work,  not  one  of  these 
four  voyages  is  yet  completely  finished,  although  Freycinet's  began  to  appear 
in  1885,  and  Duperrey  s  in  J887.  An  advantageous  change,'  however,  has 
been  made  in  the  siae  of  tbe  two  last,  from  the  cumbrous  quarto  and  folio  to 
tbe  large  octavo ;  the  narrative  of  Ca(pt.  dTJrville  is  nearly  finished  (in  5 
Tols),  aod  we  apprehend  that  Capt.  Laplace's  will  be  completed  in  a  second 
volume. 


GERMANY. 


A  new  edition  of  Calvin's  commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  carefully 
reprinted  from  the  Amsterdam  edition,  under  the  superintendence  of  Pr&- 
'         Thohick,  aod  comprised  in  7  vols*  8vo.  is  now  in  the  ooarae  of  pnUi- 
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cation 'at  Berlin.  The  first  four  ▼olumes  have  already  appeared;  the  5th  and 
6th  will  be  pahlished '  in  November,  and  the  7th  and  last,  including  a' very 
complete  Index,  in  January  next. 

We  have  seen  much  commendation  bestowed  in  the  French  and  German 
journals,  on  a  school  of  commerce  lately  established  in  Leipzig,  and  which 
seems  to  be  under  the  best  regulations.  As  English  parents  are  often  anxious 
to  have  their  children  educated  in  Germany,  we  should  be  inclined  to  reoom* 
mend  this  school,  as  eminently  adapted  to  meet  their  views. 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  purchased  the  valuable  collection  of  £tni8CMi 
antiquities  belonging  to  the  celebrated  archeologist,  Dorow,  and  which  was 

{)rincipally  formed  by  his  personal  researches  in  the  ancient  Etroria.  The 
iberality  displayed  •  by  the  Prussian  government  in  the -acquisition  of  sach 
remains  of  ancient  art  as  might  otherwise  be  dispersed  and  lost  to  the  public^ 
cannot  be  too  highly  applauded. 

The  university  of  Berlin  during  the  last  summer  was  attended  by  1833 
regular  students,  besides  5  or  600  attending  particular  courses.  There  were 
also  about  50  jfouog  men  from  Switzerland,  students  of  theology.  The  repit* 
tation  of  Schleiermacher  and  Neander  in  this  branch  attracts  great  mimbersr. 
The  total  number  of  professors  was  90,  besides  43  private  masters  or  teachers, 
making  a  total  of  133  employed  in  instruction. 


Dr.  R.  Schmtd,  Professor  of  Law  at  Jena,  has  recently  commenced  an  edition 
of  the  Lawt  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  the  original  text,  with  a  German  trans- 
lation, and  a  commentary.  The  first  volume,  containing  the  text  and  trans* 
lation  in  parallel  columns,  in  large  8vo.,  has  just  been  published  by  Brockhaus 
of  Leipsig.  In  a  copious  introduction  of  80  pages,  the  learned  editor  discusses 
the  following  subjects :  1.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Britain.  2.  The  sources 
of  British  history.  3.  The  Welsh  laws.  4.  The  sources  of  Anglo-Saxon  his- 
tory. 5.  The  Saxons  and  Angles  before  the  invasion  of  Britain.  6.  The 
leading  traits  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  constitution.  7.  The  laws  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.    8.  The  various  editions  and  MSS.  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws. 


A  lithographic  copy  of  Holbein's  Dance  of  Deaths  with  an  explanatory  text, 
in  small  8vo.  has  been  published  last  year  at  Munich,  by  an  artist  named 
Schlotthauer.  Of  all  the  copies  that  have  been  made  of  these  fanious  designs, 
either  in  copper-plate  or  wood,  the  one  now  before  us  presents  the  most  faith* 
ful  and  accurate  fac-simile  of  the  original,  an  advantage  for  which  it  is  in- 
debted to  the  possession  of  a  set  of  the  original  proof-impressions  ;  whereas 
Hollar,  the  engraver  of  the  copper-plate  set  published  in  England,  had  only  the 
bad  and  incomplete  edition  or  Cologne  (1566)  to  work  from.  The  Germans 
continue  to  regard  Holbein  as  the  original  inventor  of  these  singular  conceptionsi 
hot  we  believe  that  our  great  antiquary  and  judge  in  such  matters,  Mr.  Douce, 
is  about  to  publish  a  work  on  the  subject,  which  will  set  at  rest  the  question 
of  original  invention,  and  prove  that  Holbein  had  really  no  claim  to  it. 

In  the  DetUKher  Musen  Ahnaftach  for  1834,  which  has  just  made  its  ap^ 
pearance,  we  find  a  new  poetical  production  of  his  Bavarian  Majesty. 
ICings  so  seldom  appear  before  the  world  in  the  capacity  of  authors,  that 
their  efforts  in  this  way  arouse  the  attention  of  readers,  who  naturally  expect 
something  out  of  the  usual  coarse  from  such  a  quarter.     GeniuS|  bow- 
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ever,  tkat  divine  spark  which  oftener  iUumies  the  cottMe  thtn  the  palace, 
will  in  vaia  be  looked  for  ia  the  present  poem  of  nil  Majesty,  who 
merely  makes  it  the  vehicle  of  his  apprehensions^  lest  the  excitement  produced 
by  the  last  French  revolution  should  leave^  nothing  standing  in  Europe.  Our 
readers  who  share  our  curiosity  will,  we  hope,  not  be  displeased  with  the  fol- 
lowing attempt  to  make  the  royal  muse  speak  English. 

Eoaori  at  tbb  CoiuisMcBSixirr  or  1690. 

Freer  now,  and  happi«r  far  than  aver, 
R«iovated  youth  the  nations  show  j 
After  many  a  year's  ooBfliotiag  fever 
Ruin's  sweeping  atteam  has  ceased  to  flow. 

But,  alas  I  Pandora's  lid  op-Btarting, 
Forth  the  secret,  brewing  evil  flies ; 
Each  will  haTe — that  pledge  to  all  imparting — 
His  own  lov'd  fancy;  none  that  suit  deniea. 

Vertigo  has  now  the  nations  taken. 
Forward  in  the  gulf  impelled  along ; 
O'er  the  rocks  of  passion  rudely  shaken. 
Vain  the  ship  nnscath'd  can  voyage  long. 

Even  the  strongest — Albion's  pillars— tremble } 
What  on  earth  that's  stable  now  is  leftt 
Heason  overwhelmed  would  vain  dissemble : 
Of  all  stay  the  univene  is  rait. 

Tongue-confusion  every  where  arises, 
As  of  old  at  building  label's  tower ; 
Holiest  ties  the  multitude  despises. 
Driven  impetuous  by  the  tempest  s  power. 

From  all  hearts,  alas  i  hath  God  departed. 
And  each  man  erects  himself  his  God ; 
On  the  aspects  of  the  pious-hearted 
Paleness  sits ;  the  mocker  is  abioad  I 

like  old  Saturn  on  his  children  feeding, 
So  doth  Revolution  with  the  brood 
From  her  teeming  ftruitfulnesa  proceeding ; 
Thrones — both  old  and  new — alike  her  food. 

Now  with  blindness  are  mankind  o'ertaken, 
Hist'ry  the  same  lesson  still  unveils ; 
Never  upon  them  will  day  awaken, 
Even  their  own  experience  on  them  fails. 

Kind  and  gentle  means  are  now  a  Csble* 
Reason's  the  only  arbiter  and  guide ; 
Only  stem  resolve  for  help  is  able  i 
She  alone  our  rescue  can  provide. 


Dr.  Berphaui,  of  Gotba,  is  now  engaged  in  publishing  a  set  of  J^i^  ■■P* 
of  the  dimreot  quarters  of  the  globe,  excepting  Europe^  wilh  an  illastf stive 
text,  iu  qnarto,  drawn  up  from  the  diligent  study  and  compftriaon  of  die  heat 
geographical  works.    The  first  part,  containing  Asia,  has  recently  appeared. 

An  Introduction  to  Mythology,  viewed  in  connection  with  Natural  History, 
is  preparing  for  publication  by  Dr.  Schweigger,  of  Halle. 
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HOLLAND. 

Siereoiwe  jninimg.  An  official  report  in  Dutch  and  French  (with  a  copy  of 
which  we  nave  been  faToiiied/|  has  been  recently  published  at  the  Hague,  by 
Baron  Van  Westreenen  Tan  IieUaadt,  containing  the  results  of  an  inqoiiy  made 
by  order  of  the  Dutch  Goyemment  relative  to  the  first  invention  and  most 
•neieot  use  of  Stereotype  pvintiBg.  This  report  estaUishes  by  inefri^;aUe  MS. 
documents  and  impiessions  of  several  of  the  plates  whieh  are  stffl  in  erastenooy 
that  Holland  is  justly  entitled  to  the  honour  of  the  invention^  and  that  it  was 
carried  by  the  first  inventor  to  the  same  di^gree  of  perfection  which  it  attained  a 
fiill  centuiy  afterwaidi  by  Pierre  Didot,  at  Paris.  The  person  whose  claims  to 
the  invention,  as  weU  as'Uie  invention  itself,  have  been  so  unaccountably  allowed 
to  droD  into  oblivion,  was  the  Rev.  John  Miiller,  Minister  of  the  German  Ee- 
fimnea  Church  at  Leyden,  at  the  end  of  the  17th  and  the  beginning  ef  the 
18th  century,  and  who  died  there  in  1710.  He  first  of  all  adopted  £e  plan, 
after  the  pages  were  composed  in  the  usual  manner  and  caiefiillv  corrected,  of 
soldeiiQg  them  tiwether;  out  afterwards,  as  clearly  appears,  he  had  plates  east 
from  a  plaster-ofparis,  or  metal  mooldi,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  practised  at 
the  present  day.  ^tween  1701,  when,  with  the  assistance  of  his  son,  he  piri»- 
lished  a  small  Dutch  Prayer  book,  and  1710,  the  year  of  his  death,  he  produced 
the  following  editions  printed  in  this  manner, — 1.  The  Syriac  and  Latin  New 
Testament  and  Lexicon,  of  Leusden  and  Schaaf;  2.  A  Dutch  Bible,  in  4to. ; 
3.  Another  in  folio;  4.  An  English  Bible,  in  folio ;  5.  A  Greek  New  Testor 
ment,  in  12mo.  Of  these  the  Syiiac  Testament  alone  appeared  during  his  life 
thne  (in  1708  and  1709);  the  others  successively  after  his  death.  The  4to 
Dutch  Bible  appeared  in  1711,  and  firesh  impressions  were  taken  off*  in  1715, 
1723,  1732,  1775,  and  1785,  always  with  a  new  title.  The  small  Greek  Tes- 
tament first  ajppeared  in  1716,  and  successive  impressions  were  made  of  it  up  to 
1785.  The  folio  Dutch  Bible  first  appeared  in  1718,  and  a  second  impression 
in  1785.  Of  the  English  Bible  in  foUo,  Baron  Van  Tiellandt  has  been  unable 
to  trace  any  copy,  but  supposes  it  to  be  the  one  noticed  in  the  list  of  fiuglish 
Bibles,  as  printed  in  1715,  without  any  indication  of  the  place  where,  or  the 
printer  by  whom  it  was  printed. 

It  is  a  circumstance  not  a  little  remarkable,  and  which  reflects  little  honour  on 
the  country  where  this  invention  first  saw  the  light  (the  inventor  himself,  be  it 
remembered,  was  a  Gemumy)  that  although  there  were  Dutch  printers  associated 
in  the  publication  of  those  editions  (the  Luchtmanns  of  Levden),  who  must 
have  been  perfecdy  aware  of  the  nature  of  it  fixun  the  plates  being  in  their  hands, 
no  attempt  was  made  either  by  them  or  any  one  else,  to  apnly  it  to  o^r  works, 
and  that  the  invention  itself  was  allowed  to  drop  into  obhvion. 


ITALY. 


Pbocbcdino  from  one  who  was  himself  so  distioKoished  a  professor  of  the  art, 
Longhi's  **  Theory  of  Engraving''  (Teorica  delta  Cakogrnfia)  deserves  particu- 
lar notice.  This  is  only  the  first  volume  of  a  comprehensive  treatise  on 
eneraving,  consisting  partly  of  discourses  delivered  at  the  Institute  of  Arts 
at  Milan;  and  treats  of  the  following  matters,  viz.  the  importance  and  ad- 
vantages of  engraving—- the  origin  and  progress  of  the  art — its  tecbnioal  and 
other  difBcul ties— outline  and  drawingi  &c.  In  speaking  of  the  progress  and 
varions  styles  of  the  art,  the  author  has  given  us  many  valuable  and  intertli 
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ing  critical  opinions  relative  to  the  works  of  his  predecessors  and  coDtempo- 
raries.  Inoompleie  as  this  treatise  is  likely  to  remain,  owing  to  Longhi's 
having  made  but  little  progress  with  the  second  volume,  which  was  to  l*are 
been  devoted  to  the  practice  of  the  art,  the  portion  which  has  appeared  maj 
be  studied  with  profit  both  by  artists  and  collectors.  Besides  this  more  im- 
portant production  of  his  pen,  Loughi  wrote  several  shorter  essay*  and  dis- 
courses on  various  subjects  of  art;  and  also  a  biography  of  Michael  Angeloi 
in  Bettoni's  RaccoUa  di  LX  Uomini  lUustrif  for  which  work  he  eni^v«d  the 
portraits  of  that  artist  and  Enrico  Dandolo.  The  engravings  of  Loughi  are 
distinguished  by  accuracy  of  drawing  and  fidelity  of  sentiment.  Ever  true  to 
his  original,  he  assumed  its  character  with  the  facility  of  a  Proteus,  whether 
be  undertook  to  express  Corr€ggio*s  sweetness  and  delicacy,  or  the  mascoline 
energy  of  Buonarotti.  His  plate  of  Raohael's  ^fotaliuo  may  be  ranked  as 
his  chef'icBWTt^  reflecting  as  it  does  all  tlie  admirable  qualities  of  the  origioal 
in  the  most  felicitous  manner.  His  latest  and  most  arduous  underuking — 
that  which  would  have  exhibited  his  powers  more  strikingly,  perhaps,  tiian  any 
of  his  previous  performances — Tkt  Last  Judgment  of  Michael  Angelo,  death 
prevented  him  trom  completing.  Although  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
cut  off  prematurely,  his  vigorous  constitution  promised  a  longer  life;  nor  did 
he  receive  much  warning  of  his  fate,  being  suddenly  carried  off,  after  a  very 
short  illness,  on  the  2d  of  January,  1831,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  bis  age. 


Saverio  Cavalleri,  a  youug  artist  of  Palermo,  distineuished  for  his  ability  in 
engraving  architectural  subjects,  has  been  employed  by  the  Duke  of  Serradi- 
faico  in  two  works,  now  preparing,  illustraiive  of  the  architectural  monu- 
ments of  Sicily.  One  of  them,  namely,  that  which  treats  of  the  *'  Antiquities 
of  Selinontium,''  is  already  in  tlie  press,  and  contains  twenty-five  engravings 
by  Cavalleri,  after  drawings  by  himself.  He  has  likewise  finished  twenty  plates 
for  the  second  publication,  which  is  on  the  ''Antiquities  of  Sicily^  generally. 
These  represent  the  Cathedral  of  Monreale,  and  other  ecclesiastical  structures, 
and  will  be  accompanied  by  an  archaeological  dissertation  (by  the  Duke  of 
Serradifalco)  on  the  religious  buildings  of  Sicily  during  the  time  of  the  Nor- 
mans. 


A  ppspectus  has  been  put  into  our  hands  of  A  Comparative  Grammar  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Greek,''  by  Professor  £.  Joannides  Valis,  to  be  published 
by  subscription  at  Florence.  The  author  has  ascertained,  by  long  experience, 
that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  noble  language  is  best  acquired  by  com- 
bining the  study  of  its  ancient  and  modern  forms;  and  he  will  endeavour  par> 
ticularly  to  confute  the  erroneous  notion  of  the  dissimilarity  of  pronunciation 
between  the  two.  From  what  has  been  mentioned  to  us  respecting  the  author, 
we  are  induced  to  recommend  his  work  as  well  deserving  the  encouragement 
of  our  learned  countrymen. 

A  monument  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Milan  to  the  memory  of  Bamabe 
Oriani,  the  mathematician  and  astronomer,  who  merits  the  respect  and  grau« 
tude  of  tlie  world  by  his  scientific  labours,  and  by  the  gift  he  has  made  of  all 
his  property  for  promoting  the  advancement  of  science. 


Manzoni.— -The  following  interesting  particulars  relative  to  this  distin- 
guished author  we  find  in  an  article  in  the  German  journal  the  Leipiig 
BUiterfur  lUteraritche  Unterhdtung,  written  by  Professor  Charles  de  Witte. 
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*'  On  the  day  after,  my  airival  at  Milan  at  the.  end  of  October,  1831, 1  went 
to  caU.npon  the  penums  to  whom  I  had  letters  of  introdnction,  among  whom 
was  Manzoni;  I  had  a  very  strong  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  this  great 
poet,  but  as  my  fiiends  infonned  me  that  he  was  exceedingly  averse  to  form  any 
new  acquaintance,  there  was  little  prospect  of  this  wish  being  gratified.  I  was 
not  at  all  disappointed,  therefore,  on  calling  to  deliver  my  letter,  at  befaig  told 
that  he  was  in  the  countiy,  at  some  miles'  distance  from  the  capital  1  had 
also  a  letter  for  the  young  Marquis  Massimo  d'Aaeglio,  who  had  not  long  before 
married  Ihe  daughter  of  ManaEoni,  and  is  a  sreat  amateur  of  Umdscape-painting, 
I  went  to  deliver  my  letter,  and  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  Marquis's  benevolent 
countenance,  and  his  modest  and  engaging  manners.  I  found  that  he  was  the 
painter  of  The  Wounded  Cnaader,  a  {ncture  which  I  had  been  admiring  a  day 
or  two  before  in  the  saloons  of  the  Academy  exhibition,  recently  closed,  without 
being  able  to  leam  the  name  of  the  artist;  he  also  enabled  me  to<  see  sevoral 
odier  pictures  of  his,  distributed  in  private  collections  at  Milan,  among  which 
I  may  mention,  as  well  deserving  notice,  The  Battle  of  Legnano,  a  Cerroecio^ 
and  The  Six  Combatanti. 

**  M.  d'Azeglio  also  gave  me  some  information  about  the  habits  and  ocoupa> 
tions  of  his  ftSber-in-law,  which,  as  I  had  then  no  hope  of  seeing  him,  .were 
donUy  valuable  to  me. 

'<  The  following  morning  I  was  agreeably  surprised  at  receiving  an  invitation 
from  the  Marquis  to  accompany  him  on  a  visit  to  his  fiither-in^aw  at  his  country 
seat,  called  Brusano  or  Brusa.  On  our  arrival  there,  I  was  left  for  some  time 
alone  with  the  mother  of  Manzoni,  and  daughter  of  Beccaria,  a  venerable  old 
lady,  with  hair  as  white  as  snow.  Manzoni  himself  is  a  thin  man,  of  middle 
stature,  with  hollow  checks,  loose  and  curly  hair,  and  wandering  eyes.  On  his 
entrance  he  saluted  me  with  an  air  of  shyness,  and  invited  me  to  ofier  his 
mother  my  arm  and  lead  her  to  the  dining-room.  At  the  table. I  had  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  poet 

"  I  had  frequently  heard  of  the  extreme  modesty  with  which  he  constantly 
declined  all  compliments  on  the  score  of  his  works;  but  I  confess,  that  before  I 
knew  him,  I  only  regarded  this  modesty  as  one  of  the  feints  behind  which  an 
author's  vanity  conceals  itself.  I  turned  ihe  conversation  upon  the  Promem 
Spotty  the  Carmagnolay  the  Adelchis,  and  other  works  of  his  wnich  we  Germans 
admire  and  esteem.  I  was  then  struck  with  a  peculiarity  in  Manzoni's  charac- 
ter. He  not  only  turned  the  conversation,  but  exhibited  a  degree  of  confusion 
and  uneasiness  which  made,  me  almost  repent  of  having  touched  a  chord  which 
appeared  to  affect  him  so  painfullv.  I  was  informed  by  his  family  that  no  sooner 
had  Manzoni  published  any  of  his  works,  than  they  appeared  to  him  &ulty  and 
unreadable,  and  he  no  longer  looked  at  them  but  with  repugnance.  It  required 
all  his  esteem  for  Goethe  to  receive  as  sincere,  the  praises  bestowed  by  the.  Ger- 
man poet  upon  the  Italian  poet.  Manzoni  has  prepared  a  reply  to  Goethe,  in 
which  he  stigmatises  his  own  branch,  the  historical. romance,  as  well  as  the  his- 
torical drama,  as  literary  abortions.  His  manuscript  work.  La  CoUmna  rovers^ 
chiatOf  is  not  a  romance;  it  is  a  collection  of  historical  facts  relative  to  the 
rumours  of  poisonings  alluded  to  in  lus  Prometti  Sposi,  and  which  we  have 
seen  renewed  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  the  cholera. 

*'  In  the  course  of  conversation  Manzoni  spoke  in  strong  terms  of  censure  of 
the  historical  romance ;  he  maintained  that  every  narrative  ought  either  to  be 
truth  or  fiction ;  and  fiction  he  condemned  as  Msehood,  consequently  immoral. 
In  vain  did  I  reply  that  fiction  might  produce  a  moral  effect;  in  vain  did  I  appeal 
to  his  own  Betrothed^  as  an  instance.  He  persisted  in  saying  that  we  ought 
not  to  employ  immoral  means  to  attain  a  useful  end. 

''  The  conversation  turned  upon  the  effiirts  made  in  recent  times  to  add  to 
the  riches  of  the  Italian  language,  efforts  to  which  Manzoni  has  not  been  a 
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Mnoiger,  sinco  wMMOt  ftlling  into jfNovineialinii,  be  lag  wuMMdiid  ai  apnnnn- 
ttliBg  tbe  riduMw  of  iIm  provmeud  dialacti.  I  was  oufpriwd  to  find  wl  Ui 
prooeM  was  the  iMult  «f  a  vanr  pfofoimd  study  cf  tfaeae  dialects.  He  iMfaperf, 
wMi  Mfliant  eraditioD, «  ntunbor  of  peeaUaritieB  which  cfatinguiak  all  the  pepu- 
l«r  dialects  from  the  written  language. 

«  PottticB  were  alio  bRmght  upon  the  carpet  I  peiceivad  that  Manamii  W 
deeidedly  adopted  the  prineiplee  of  tiie  QtaiHe  de  France,  ttd  that  he  le- 
garded  fiie  convocation  of  theprimary  aaMmhIiet  aa  the  beat  meana  of  ra  lefc 
oliahing  tine  royalty  on  that  baaia.  He  didikaa  the  prindplea  of  the  ftench 
dMrtnotnfft  and  adopta  partially  the  doctrine  of  La  Menaais.  Manaoat*a  ptuaaul 
laboora  are  Attracted  toinu^  theae  Babfectay  and  hie  finaiiy  aaiured  me  that  ^ 
§nt  work  he  would  publish  in  all  probability  would  be  a  rafiitation  of  the  phflo- 
aophy  of  Victor  Couain. 

**  All  that  Manaoni  uttered  en  this  head  waa  delivered  with  aoaneagitatioB,  asd  a 
kind  of  atammering  which  made  it  rather  difficult  to  compaeliend  him.  The 
eaae  waa  quite  difi^ent  in  the  evening,  when  other  topka  were  atsrted.  Ha 
conversation  was  then  marked  by  ease  and  fluency,  and  enlivened  by  action  and 
aeeentnation  peculiar  to  him. 

'*  I  had  fremientiy  heard  of  themetism  of  Manxoni.  Some  laid  that  dicae 
sentimehta  had  only  come  to  him  or  late  yean,  in  ccmseqnance  of  the  deep  na* 
pfeasion  made  upon  him  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  adopted  iather,  Imbonati; 
othen  assured  me  that  the  ardent  CathoMeism  of  his  wife,  who  had  been  a  eon- 
vert  from  Protestantismi  had  insensiUy  communicated  itsdf  to  her  hnahand 
AH  aareed  in  attributm^  to  him  great  enthusiasm  for  the  oausa  of  bis  chmaii, 
and  me  desire  of  imparting  his  conviction  to  the  breasts  of  others,  withoal  how- 
ever infringing  the  laws  of  friendship.  In  proof  of  this,  I  was  told,  that  notwith- 
•landing  the  warmth  of  his  proselytum,  a  portion  of  his  own  fiuaily  still  remaiBcd 
deiirtical;  and  the  friendship  which  he  maintained  with  Monti  up  to  his  ImI 
moments  proves  that  his  CatiioUcism  is  by  no  means  of  an  exclusive  cast  His 
Promem  tSpoti  indeed  breathes  a  spirit  of  the  mildest  tolerance. 

*'  He  combated  frankly  my  religious  amuments,  which  he  attiibuted  to  a 
flmdamental  error — ^to  my  Protestantism.  What  he  advanced  in  &vonr  of  ^ 
Roman  Qiurch  was  not  of  the  kind  UkeAy  to  seduce  a  poetical  mind,  but  its  niiit 
and  its  dogmas.  When  I  took  my  leave  of  him,  he  addressed  me  in  these 
words:  *  You  have  paid  meanumber  of  compliments  upon  mvwoifc%  bntl  would 
willingly  renounce  my  pretended  fiune,  ana  add  to  it  wim  ^easnie  m  Utile 
fortune,  if  the  arguments  which  I  have  so  feeUy  advanced  to  diqr  shoiud  one 
day  convince  vou  of  that  which  I  cannot  but  look  upon  aa  being  tin  only  tratb.' 

*<  Maaaoni  has  developed  his  religious  ideas  in  a  treatise  on  C^kolic  MantUfy, 
the  4th  edition  of  whidi  appeared  at  Pavia  in  1830 ;  in  opposition  to  die  vieva 
of  M.  de  Sismondi  in  his  Huiary  of  the  Italian  Rgpubliet.  This  treatise  he  now 
looks  npon  as  incomplete  and  in^»erfect  Since  its  publication,  hia  views  hare 
become  more  consistent,  more  decided,  and  it  must  be  admitted,  more  nUn- 
montane." 


RUSSIA. 

Rvssf  AH  literature  has  been  tolerably  productive  of  late^  and  has  received  a 
very  welcome  and  interesting  contribution  in  the  Novouolezhe,  The  idea  of 
this  publication  it  seems  was  conceived  in  consequence  of  a  grand  haute" 
warming  given  to  the  leading  authors  and  poets  of  St.  Petersburg,  bv  M.  Smir- 
din,  the  publisher,  on  occasion  of  his  taking  possession  of  his  splendid  new 
establishment.    The  term  Noooaokshe  is  applied  to  (he  pesena  which  it  b 
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the  autom  in  Rossia  (as  well  as  in  some  parts  of  Germany)  to  make  to  per- 
sons ins  tailing  themselves  in  a  new-built  house.  The  work  beers  some  general 
resembianoe  m  its  plan  to  that  of  the  Parisian  Lhre  de$  Cent'ei-  Uny  it  being 
a  kind  of  literary  pic-nic,  furnished  conjointly  by  the.mo8t  eminent  and  popu- 
lar writers  of  the  day.  Hence  it  enables  as  to  form  some  judgment  as  to  the 
prevailing  taste  and  leading  talent  now  existing  in  that  country;  because,  not- 
withstanding the  contributors— there  are  only  2f — are  fewer  than  in  the 
French  work,  they  are  more  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  literary 
classes  in  each  country.  It  must,  indeed,!  be  admitted  that  there  is  nothing 
peculiarly  original  in  the  idea  of  either  work ;  and  the  only  diflference  perhaps 
between  the  Novouoleghe  and  the  better  Russian  annuals  is,  that  it  it  of 
greater  extent;  that  the  articles  are  longer,  and  that  the  writers  have  taken 
greater  pains  with  their  productions.  The  work  is  embellished  with  elegant 
engravings,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  Mr.  Smirdin  89,000  rubles.  In  bis  poetical 
tale,  <*  liie  House  on  the  Kolomna,"  Poabkin  has  essayed  a  foreign  poetical 
form,  namely,  that  of  the  attava  rima,  Zhakovsky  has  likewise  prodiiced  an 
able  specimen  of  Russian  hexameters — a  measure  that  had  previously  been 
tried,  and  in  some  iosfances  not  without  success,  but  which  he  has  managed 
with  happier  e&et.  Baratinsky's  ^  Death  of  Goethe''  will  not  detract  from 
his  former  reputation,  which  stands  high  with  his  countrymen,  although  his 
productions  are  but  few  in  number,  and  possess  few  attractions  save  those  of 
style.  Among  the  poetical  pieces,  Gretscns  "  Reminiscences;"  Michaillovsky- 
Danilovsky's  <<  Trait  of  Alexander  I.;"  *<  The  Russian  Icarus,''  a  popular 
legend,  by  Massalsky;  « The  Unknown,"  and  «  The  Devil's  Levee,^  by 
a  writer  who  conceals  himself  under  the  pseudonym  of  Baron  Brambeuf, 
deserve  to  be  pointed  oat.  At  some  future  opportunity  we  may  probably 
•notioe  this  publication  more  leisurely  and  at  greater  length :  in  the  interim 
this  brief  mention  of  it  may  be  less  inexcusable  than  complete  silenoe. 


ORIENTAL  LITERATURE. 

A  Tube  MS  and  Frenoh  Dictionary  had  been  in  preparation  by  the  late 
M.  Kiefier  a  long  time  before  his  death,  and  will  now  be  published  by 
M.  Btancbi,  the  author  of  a  French  and  Turkish  Vocabulary.  It  will  be 
printed  in  octavo,  and  will  contain  all  that  is  valuable  in  tbe  Lexicon  of  Me- 
ninski,  with  tha  addition  of  many  new  words.  The  whole  was  revised  in 
manuscript,  at  Constantinople,  by  M.  Roffin.  The  sale  of  Professor  Kiefler^s 
library,  which  commenced  at  Paris  on  October  21,  presented  objects  of  great 
attraction  to  the  oriental  student  It  comprised  a  large  collection  of  trans- 
lations of  the  Scripture^  into  various  languages,  a  numerous  assemblage  of 
works  printed  at  Constantinople,  and  a  considerable  number  of  Arabic,  Per- 
sian and  Turkish  MSS. 


The  indeiatigable  Prof.  Fraehn,  to  whom  oriental  literature  in  Russia  is 
under  such  obligations,  has  induced  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburgh  to  offer 
a  prize  of  200  ducats  for  the  best  Hitiory  of  the  Dominion  of  the  Mongoli  m 
RtfSfio,  chiefly  collected  from  the  works  of  oriental  historians,  corrected  by 
and  compared  with  the  notices  scattered  throughout  tbe  ancient  chronicles, 
of  Russia,  Poland.and  Hungary,  and  the  munisroatical  remains  of  the  Mongof 
dynasty. 
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318  Swagersi  Collection  complete  des  Oiseaux  d'Europe,  dessin^  et  co]ori6s  d'apr& 

nature.     Li  v.  I. — ^Vlll.    4to.    Each  3s. 

319  Ksup  et  Sclioll,  Catalogue  des  Plktres  des  Ossemens  Fossiles  qui  se  tronvent  dans 

le  Cabinet  d'Histoire  Natnivlle  du  Grand-Doc  de  Hesse.    12n]0.    6d. 

320  Regne  Animal  de  M.  le  Baron  Cavier,  dispose  en  tableaux  ro^odiques  par 

J.  Achille  Comie,    professeor    d'histoire   natnrelle    a    PAcademie  de  Paris. 
Liv.  XXIII.  et  XXIV.    Each  Is.  6d. 

321  Brongniart,  Tableau  de  la  distribution  m6tbodique  des  esp^s  minirales  suivie 

daas  le  «oars  de  Mia^nibgie,  fait  au  Museum  d'Histnire  NatuivUe,  en  183f  • 
8va.     2s. 

322  Davreuz,  Essai  sur  la  Coastitotioa  GeogaosfiqM  de  la  Provinoe  de  U^ge.    4lo. 

K.  7s. 
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US  Mimoire  rar  It  Coiit6tAti€o  Oeologiqoe  d«  la  Province  de  lilge,  par  DooMmt. 

4to.     1/.  7f. 
5M  Catalogue  des  CtitkopAtes .  de  la  Collection  de  M.  le  Corote  Dejean,     Se.  liv. 

8vo.    Sa.  « 

3f5  Hoffmannsegg  et  Link,  Flove  PorCogaiae.    Lit.  XXII.  Folio,  coloured.    Berlin, 

3L  158. 
dS6  Threde,  Sammlang  der  Algen  mid  Zoopbjten  der  Nordaee.    Gent.  I.    4tD.    31. 
387  Agardb,  Conspectas  critictts  Diatoioacearuai.    8vo.    5u 
S28  Agren,  Pbysiache  Erdbeicbreibiing.    8vo.     49.  6d. 
399  Al8cbm|er»  Flora  Jadreoais.    ISmo.    Sa. 

330  Habn,  Die  waDienartigen  Inaekten.    4tea  Heft,    8ro.    4a.  6d. 

331  ,  Die  Antcbniden.    4te8  Heft.    8vo.    4e.  6d. 

339  NilBaon»  Skaiidiiiaviache  Fauna.    FaK.  VI.— X.    Eacb  18«. 
333  Tenore,  Flora  Neapolitana.    Faac* 

384  ",  Sjlloge  planfaram  vaaculariom  Florae  Neapolitanae  bncuaqoe  detectamiu. 

8vo.    2<. 

335  Nees  et  Esenbeck,  Genera  Plantaniio  Florae  Germ«    Faac.  I.    8vo.    4s. 

336  Schreibers,  Collectanea  ad  Faunam  Braailiae.    Faac.  I.    Folio.    8s.  6d. 

337  Fingerfatttb,  Monographia  de  Generis  Capstci.    4to.    9a. 

338  Iconograpbta  della  Faooa  Italica  di  Cario  Luciano  Bonaparte.  Principe  di  Miwig- 

nano.    Faac.  I.  et  II.    Folio.    11. 10a. 

339  Friea,  Sjatema  M^cologicum.    Vol.  III.    Sect  II.    8to.     lis. 

340  Giak,  Fannna.    Zeitachrift  fiir  Zoologie  und  verglelchende  Anatomie.    Faac.  I. 

8vo.     2s.  6d. 

341  Gaudin,  Flora  HeUetica.    Vol.  VII.    Bto.    14a. 
54S  Gittay,  Commentatio  de  Eaore  Lndo.    4to.    10a. 

343  Puacb, Geognostische  Beachreibung  von  Polen.    later  6d.    8v4>.    10a. 
34*1  lUvoe  Entomologique,  paf  Silbenaan.     1833.    IS  No.    8«o.     li.  16a. 

345  Kunth,  Enuineratio  Pbuitaruro.    Vol.  I.    8vo.     14a. 

346  Kaop,  Description  d'Ossemena  Fosailes.    Liv.  II.     4ito.    11a. 

347  Oliers,  Ueber  die  grosae  Sed>Iade  (Phjaalia  Aretbuaa.)    4to.    5a. 

348  Maximilian,  Natorgeachichte  von  Braalien.    4ter  Bd.    8te  Abtb.     8to.      Ifa. 

349  Goeppert,  Ueber  Wfuiue-Entwickelung  in  der  lebeiiden  Pflaoien.    la.  6d. 

350  Lehroann,  Novarum  et  minua  cognitanim  Stlrpiani.    Faac.  V.    6a. 

351  Gkiger,  Daa  Abiindem  der  Vogel  dareh  Einflnsa  dea  Klinuu.    8vo.    4s. 

352  Dietricb,  Flora  Boruaaici.    Fasc.  IV.  V.  VI.    8vo.    Each  5s. 

MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 

353  Baron  Deagencttea,  Etudes  aor  le  genre  de  mort  des  bommes  illustres  de  PlutarqQe, 

et  des  Empereors  Romaiiis.    8vo.    is»  6d. 

354  Baron  Heorteloup,  M^moircs  sur  la  Lltbotripsie  par  Percussion,  et  sur  Tliiatra- 

ment  appel6  Percuteur  coorbe  a  Marteau.     8vo.    3s. 

355  Duval,  Aper^u  sur  les  principales  DiiForniit^  du  Corps  Huroain.    8vo.    3s. 

356  Fause,  des  Fi^vrea  iniermitteiites  et  continues.    8vo.    3s.  6d. 

357  Albera,  Atlaa  der  pathologischen  Anatomie.     Iste  Lieferung.    Folio.    78.  6d. 

358  Pochett,  System  der  Medecin.     5  Bde.     gr.  Bvo.     41. 

359  Fleischmann,  Bilduhgsliemraangen  der  Menschen.    8vo.    98. 

360  Rosenmuller,  Handbucli  der  Anatomie  dea  menschlicben  Kurpera.    8vo.     lOa. 

361  Rusts,  Theocetisch-pract.  Handboch  der^Chirurgie.    9ter  Bd.    8vo.     1/. 
56f  ^  Magaau  fiir  die  gesammten  Heilkunde.    39ster  Bd.    8vo.     15s. 

363  Strabl,  Ueber  das  Scharlachfieber.     8vo.     Is.  6(1. 

364  Scbwarze,  Pbarmakologische  Tabellen.    Folio.    31. 

365  Arnold,  Hodegetik  fiir  Medecin«StudirefKier    8yo.    7s. 

366  Opera  Medicorum  Graecornm,  quae  exstant.    Ed.  Klihn.    Vol.  XX.    8vo.    11.5a. 

367  Baumgarten^Cruaiua,  Fragmenta  physiognomicea  nedicae.    8vo*    3a» 

368  Beck,  Ueber  den  Kropf.    8vo.    2s.  6d. 

369  Weber,  Beitriige  sur  Anatomie  ond  Phyaiologie.     lates  Heft.    8vo.    5a. 

370  Klarua  nod  iUdiosi  Beitriige  rar  Klinik.    S  Bde.    8vo.    li. 
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•  5ri  Bene,  ElemenU  medicinae  practicae  e  praeleedonibos  tUhu  pobUds,  edilacper 
Dr.  F.  Bcoe,  jnn.    Tome  I.  &  II.     Pett,    1/.  2s.  6d. 

S7f  Bibliotbeca  Graecii  Medica,  ed.  Fickel.    Vol.1.    Hippocratei.    Itmo.    98.6d. 

373  B2asiiu»  Akiorgische  Abbildonecn.    Folio.    3L 
'  374  Boetinioghaateii,  Theorie  der  Weohael&eber.    8vo.    ft.  6d. 

375 ,  Wirkang  der  antipsorischen  Arsneien.    8vo.    3». 

376  Ritgen,  Entwickelangs-Geichichte  der  menschlicbeii  Frocbt.    8va  •  69. 6d. 

377  Oken'a  Isii  fiir  1833.    If  Hefte.    4to.    SI. 

378  Kastner,  Das  weuse  Blot,  in  pbytiolog.-pathol.  Beaiebong  betrBchten.    Ss. 

379  Burdach,  Ucber  den  Schlag  und  Schall  des  Heraeni.     8vo.     Is.  6d. 

380  Jorg,  Handbuch  der  Geburtshiilfe.    8te  verbesserte  AoAage.    gr.  8vo.     10a. 

381  Otto,  Skeletogonic.    Inaugiiral-Abbandlong.    8vo.    Ss.  6d. 

38f  Oppenheim,  Ueber  deti  Zostand  der  Ueilkunde  in  der  Tiirkei.    8vOb    3a.  6d. 
383  Huck,  Geriiste  der  Anatomic.    8vo.    la.  66, 
'  384  Fleiscbmann,  Metbodos  formulas  concinnandi  permultis  exemplis  iltustrata.     8vo. 
8s.  6d.  , 

385  Flecklas,  Die  Konst  Krankheiten  ▼orsabeogen.    8vo.    5s. 

386  Hahn,  Ueber  die  Sacrocoxalgic.    Eine  Monograpbie.    8vo.    8s.  6d. 

387  Schneider,  Der  angebome  Vorfall  der  umgekebrten  Urinblase.    8yo.    fs.  6d. 

388  Hohl,  Die  geborUbiilfliche  Exploration.    Ister  Thl.    Das  Horen.    8to.    7s.  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

389  Morin,  Nou?elles  Experiences  sur  le  frottement,  faites  &  Mats  en  1831.  4Co.  lOs. 

390  Encyclop^die  des  Gens  da  Moude.     Tom.  I.    Se^onde  Partie.    ALE — AJ^Q. 

8vo.    6s« 

391  Archives  des  D^couvertes  et  des  Inrentioiis.  etc.,  pendant  les  anodes  lB3l-3t. 

8ro.    99. 
39f  Goethe's  nacbgelassene  Werke.    15  Vols.    8vo.    Stuitg.    4/.  4s. 
39f  --       ■        .    Fine  paper*  51, 5s.    Vellum  paper,  6L  10a. 

393  ■ —  Briefe  an  Lavater.    Aus  dem  Jahren  1774  bis  1783.    If  mo.    5s. 

394  Jacobii  Bilder  und  Zustiinde  vun  Berlin.    2  Tbie.    If  mo.    15s. 

395  Annales  Academiae  Lugduno-Bataviae.     1831-3f .    4to.    tl.  f ». 

396  Allgemeine  Encydopiidie  der  Wissenschaften  und  Kunste,  tou  Ersch  und  Gnsbcr. 

Iste  Sect    S3ster  Thl.    Dun.— Dem.    4to.     U.  7s. 

397 ,  dieselbe.    f  te  Sect.     9ter  Thl.     Hir.— Hok.    4to.     li,  7s. 

398 ,  dieselbe.    3te  Sect.     3terThl.     Olb.—Ono.    4to-     11,7s. 

399  Gerstner,  Handbuch  der  Mechanik.    later  Bd.    gr.  4to.,  mit  4f  Kupl'ertaf.     ft 

400  Militar-Conversations-Lexicon.     Ister  Bd.    ftes  Heft.     8vo.     f s.  6d. 

401  Conversations-Lexicon    der    neuesten  2!eit    und  IJteratur.      lates — 17tes  Heft. 

gr.  8vo.     Each  Is.  6d.     Fine  paper,  fs.  6d. 
40f  Conversations- Lexicon.    8le  Original-Auflage.     In  If  fiiinden  oder  f4  Lieferua- 
gco.    Ister  Bd.    Iste  und  f  te  Lief.    gr.  8vo.    7s. 

403  Journal  fiir  geraeinnutxige  Kentnisse.    f  ter  Jahrg.    1833.    If  Hefle.    8vo.    lOs. 

404  Dingler's  Polytechnisches  Journal     1833.     f 4  Hcfte.     8vo.     f <.  7s. 

405  Schneider,  Musikalische  Grammatik.    8vo.    59. 

406  Lcisehner,  Die  Zauberkunst  aller  Zeiten  und  Nationen.    8vo.    4s. 

407  Otto,  Worterbuch  der  Kochkunst.     8vo.    3s.  6d. 

408  Krunitx,  Oekonomisch-technologische  Encydopiidie.    157ste^  Thl.    8vo.    IL  6b. 

409  Schiebe,  Correspond anoe  Coromerciale.    8vo.    7s.  6d. 

410  Poppe,  AusTulirlichcs  Volks-Gewerbslehre.     Iste  und  fte  Lief.    8vo.    5s. 

FINE  ARTS. 

411  AuswabI  der  vorxiigltclisten  Gemiilde  der  herxoglich-leuchtenbefgisclien  Gallerie. 

Iste— 4te  Lief.     Folio.     51, 
4lf  Answahlder  voniiglichstenGerofildederPinakothek.    l9te^4te  Lief.    Folio.    5/- 
413  Bants,  Die  Lithographie  in  ihrero  ganxen  Umfange.    8to.    7s.  6d. 
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414  Pecker,  AagosteuiD,  Drcjdens  antike  Deoknaler  enthalteod.    SteAaflagf.    5(e» 

— 7tes  Heft.     Folia.    Each  10s. 

415  Der  Rheinlaiidische  Bilderraanii.     Iste — 3te  Heft.     4to.     Each  6s. 

416  Boisserie«  Deokniale  der  Baukunst  voni  7tcn  bis  zum  iSien  Jahchundert  am  Nifr 

der-Rheiii.     12  Hefte.     Conipl.     Folio.     71.  lOs. 

417  Denkmaler  der  Alteii  Kiinst,  von  OesterlejUDd  MiiJler.    2tes  Heft    5s. 

418  Zabn,  .Oroamcnte. 

.419  Dorow,  Die  Vasensaromlung  in  Berlin.    Folio.    Ss.  6d. 

4f0  Feuerbach,   Der  Vaticaoische  Apollo.      £ine  Beibe  arcbaologisch-asthetischer 
Betrachtongen.    8vo.     Mit  Kupfertaf.     12s.  6d. 

421  Forsier,  Ideen  zur  aassern  Verziebrung  von  Gebiiuden.    Iste — 3tes  Heft*    Folio. 

15s. 

422  OrobmanD,   Ideen-Magazin  for  Arcbitekten,  Konstler  nnd   Haudwerker,  &c. 

Neue  ?emiebrte  Auflage.     lste-->4tes  Heft.    4to.     Bs. 
42S  Heigelin,  Lebrbuch  der  boheren  Baukunst.     3ter  Bd.     Mit  29  Kupfertafeln. 
410.    1(.  5s. 

424  Hermann,  Ueber  den  Unterricbt  in  der  Kunst.    8vo.    28. 

425  Hirt,  Die  Geschichte  der  bildendeu  Konste  bei  den  Alten.    8vo.     10s. 

426  Kupfer-Saoimlung  zu  Tiecks  Werken,  nacb  Petael  and  Henzel.    2te  Lief.    4a. 

427  Lanzi,  Geschichte  der  Malerei  in  Italien.    UebeneUt  mit  Anuierkangen  von 

Qoandt.    3ter  Bd.    8vo.     lis.  6d. 

428  Liber,  Fresco-Gematde  und  Genre-Bilde.    Mit  52  Vignetten.    l6o.    Ss.  6d. 

429  Neaes  Maler*Ijexicon  zum  Handgebraucb  fur  Kunstfreonde.    8vo.    7s*  6d. 
450  Menzel,  Auserlesener  Samrolung  antiker  und  modcmer  Arabesken  und  Cbablonen 

fnr  Architecten,  Stabenmaler,  &c.    6  Hefte.    Folio.    IZ.  4s. 
431  Retzsch's  Umrisse  zu  Machbetb.    4U>.    II.  Is. 

432 «  das  Lied  voa  der  Glocke.    10s. 

4$S Pegasus.    9s. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES,  TRAVELS,  &c. 

434  Biographical  Gallery  of  the  Polish  Revolution,  or  One  Hundred  Portraito  of 

Individuals  who  acted  a  Distinguished  Part  in  the  War  of  Polish  Independence, 
&c.     No.  XI.     Folio,  14s.      8vo.  7s. 

435  Arnault,  Souvenirs  d'un  Sezagenaire.     Voh.  III.  et  IV.     If. 

436  Michuud,  Cor respondance  d*Orieut,  1830-31.    Tomes  I.  et  II.    8vo.     H. 

437  Alex.  Donias,.  Gaule  et  France.    8vo.     10s. 

438  Bucbez,  Introduction  u  la  Science  de  I'Histoire,  ou  Science  du  d6veloppeoieat 

de  rHumsnil^.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

439  Hano-Harring,  M6rooires  sur  la  Pologne  sous  la  Domination  Russe.    8vo.    6s.  6d. 

440  Artuud,  Machiavel,  son  Genie  et  ses  Erreurs.    2  Vols.    8voi     l<.7s. 

441  Le  Baron  d'Haussez,  La  Grande  Bretagne  en  1833.    2  Vols.    12s. 

442  Scboill,  Conrs  d'Histoire  des  Etats  £urop6;ns.    Tome  XXXIX.     9s.  6d. 

443  Dulaurier,  Exaroen  d'un  Passage  des  Stromates  de  Saint  Clement  d'AIezandfie, 

relatif  aux  Ecritures  Egjpliennes.     8vo.     2s.  6d. 

444  M^moires  du  Marshal  iVey,  Due  d'Elchingen,  Prince  de  la  Moskowa.     Vols.  I. 

et  II.    8vo.     16s. 

445  Cliarpentier,  Essai  sur  I'Histoire  Litt^raire  du  moven  Age.     8vo.     8s.  6d. 

446  Mionnet,  Description  des  M^daillet  Antiques  Grecques  et  Rom.  Sapplement. 

Tome  VI.    8vo.    IL  12s. 

447  M^rooires  de  Mme.  la  Duchess  d'Abnuite.    Vols.  XI.  et  XII.    8vo.     IL 

448  Pfisff,  Geschichte  der  europiiischen  Menschbeit.     Ister  Bd.    8vo.    5s. 

449  Heeren  und  Ukert,  Geschichte  der  europeischen  Staaten.    8te  lieferung.    2  Bde. 

gr.  8vo*    li.  4s. 

450  Bartbold,  Georg  von  Frundsberg,  oder  das  deutsche  Kriegshandjverk  cnrZeit 

der  Reformation,    gr.  8vo.     15s. 

451  Schlosser  und  Bercht,  Historische  Briefe.    8vo.    3s.  6d. 

452  Aner,  Napoleon  und  seine  Helden.    Istes  Heft.    Ifmo.    28. 


6d4  List  of  New  Wbrh 

45S  BSMeraud  for  OeKhichte,  Natur  uad  Kaiut    liter  Jahrg.    6  Heftc    4iOb    9*. 

454  Venturini's  CbroDik  des  19ten  Jahrhunderb.    Neue  Folge.    6iier  Jahrgvig,  fiir 

l8St.    gr.  8vo.    158. 

455  Creoser,  Oesehichte  der  alt-roniische  Coltar.    8to.    4s.  6d. 

456  Engebtoft,  Hiitorin  Populi  Judaici  biMica.    8yo.    6s. 

457  Ludwig,  OeschSchte  dar  letzten  fditfaig  Jabre.    3Bde.    8vo.    1/.  fOa. 

458  Macieuowski,  Historia  Prawodawstw  Slovianskicb.    Tom.  11.     Itmo.     lis. 

459  Bfemoiren  eioes  deotschen  Staatsmannes  aos  dem  Jabren  t786— 1814.     iSfifM. 

7s.  bd. 

460  Strombeck,  Darstellangen  aos  roefnem  Leben  und  aos  neiMT  Zett.     9  Thie. 

iSmo.    Ifs. 

461  McokI,  Taschenbocb  der  neaesten  Geschichte.    3ter  Jabrgang.     ISino.     98. 
46f  Gfesebrecht,  Lebrbuch  der  alten  Geacbicfate.    Bto.    3a. 

465  Raoroer's  Historisches  Tascbenbacfa.    5ter  Jabrgang.    19no.    tOs. 

464  Grafter's  Leben  und  Werlien  von  August  Lafontaine.    12flM.     10s. 

465  Hammer's  Gescbichte  des  Osmaniscben  Reichs.    9ter  Bd.    gr.  8vo.     11. 

466  Politz,  JahrbUcber  der  Gescbichte,  1833.     If  Nn>.    8vo.     1/.  10s. 

467  Pfannenberg,  Spener,  der  KircheuTater  des  evangelbchen  Destacblaada.    Is*  64. 

468  Pfaten,  GeschichCen  des  KSnignidis  Neape),  von  1414  bis  1445.  Itmo.  Us.  6d. 

469  Bescbreibung  der  Stadt  Rom,  von  Plainer,  Bonxen,  &c.  f  ter  Tbl.  gr.  8«d.   ]5t. 

470  Bitter's  Erdkunde.    Bd.  III.    Der  Nord-Osten  nnd  der  Siiden  von  Hoeh-Asicn. 

8vo,    IL  4s. 

471  Kaomer,  Gescbichte  Enropas  seit  dem  Ende  des  15ten  Jabrhanderts.    tier  llii, 

8vo.    16s. 
47f  Schorn,  Gescbichte  Gfleehenlands.    gr.  8vo.    10s. 

473  Scbnitaler,  Briefe  aus  Paris  iiber  Frankreicb.    19mo.    8s. 

474  Ulricif  Charakteristik  der  antiken  Historiographie.    Bvo.    98. 

475  Asia.    Soromlong  von  Denkschrifteu  in  Beaiefanng  aaf  die  Geo-  and  Hjdrogn- 

phie  dieses  Erdtheils.    4to.    Iste  Lieferong,  mit  3  Karten.    1/.  17s. 

POETRY.  THE  DRAMA,  &c. 

476  Francis  Cristal»  la  Passion  de  J^sos  Christ,  Trag^die  en  cinq  acies  eC  en  veia. 

8vo.    {s.  6d. 

477  Maver,  K.,  Lieder.    ISmo.    SttUtg, 

478  Miillner,  Dramatische  Werke,  in  einem  Bande.    8vo.     BraanssAv*    8i. 

479  Grillparser,  Melosina.    Roroant  Oper,  in  2  Aufziigen.    8vo.     Ss.  6d. 

480  Almanach  Draroatischer  Spiele.     1834.     18mo.     Hamb,    7s. 

481  Eichendorff,  Frefherr  von,  Die  Freier.    Lostspiel.    ISmo.    2s.  6d. 
489  Forster,  Fr.,  GusUv  Adolf.    Histor.  Drama.     Itmo.    Berlin,    5s. 
483  Weissenthurn,  Fraa  von.  Die  Erben,    Lastspiel.    8vo.     Wimi, 

484 ■ ,  Der  Wald  bei  Herrmanstadt.     Romant  Schanspiel. 

8vo,      Wien, 
,485  Negges,  J., Elvira;  Oder, Elire  and  Motterliebe.  Draroat. Gedicbt.  Ifmo^  3a. 6d. 
'486  Schick,  E.,  Der  Sohn.    Traaerspiel.    ISmo.    Leipug.    3s. 

487  Wilikoro,  E.,  Erich  der  XVte,  Konig  von  Schweden.    Draroat.  Gedicbt.    SIlilc. 

Ifmo.    ts. 

488  Weidemann,  O.,  Der  sclione  Wilhelm,  Hullischcs  Volksgetniilde.  1  tmo.  HaU§,  %s, 

489  Zahlbas,  J.  B.  von,  Karl  von  Bonrbon.    HIstorisches  Schaospiel.    Itmo. 

stadt,    3s.  6d. 

490  -'      ■        ■  ,  Jacobe  von  Baden.    Schauspiel.    Itmo, 

GERMAN  ANNUALS,  worn  1834, 
m  CoMf  I  and  elegantly  Embouti, 

491  Vesta.    Mit  8  Kupfern.    18s. 

49t  Vergissroeinnicbt,  yon  Spindler.     Blit  7  Rnpfcm.    Its.  6d. 
493  Oedenke  Mein!    Mit  8  Kupfern.    Its. 


PubM$hed  on  the  Co$auient. 

CorMH«.    Mit  8  Kopfem.    If  s. 

495  Vielliebchen,  von  Tromlitz.     Mit  8  Kopfern.    ISs. 

496  Rheinisbes  Taschenbuch.    Mit  9  Kupfero.    lOs. 

497  UraDia.     Mit  7  Kopfern.     10a. 

498  Penelope*  von  Th.  Hell.    Mit  8  Kupfem.    8s.  6d. 

499  Muflen-Aimanach,  von  Cbriatoph.  Schwab.    7g.  6d. 

500  Taschenbuch  der  Liebe  und  Freundschaft.    Mit  11  Kapfern.    78. 6d.  * 

501  Lies  Mich  !    7s. 

502  Raamer's  Historisches  Taschenbuch.    10s. 

NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES, 

503  Les  Cent  et  one  nouvelles  Noavelles,  des  Cent-et-un.    Vol.  IL    8vo.     lU* 

504  Heures  da  Soir,  livre  des  Femnies.    6  Vols.    8vo.    SL 

505  Les  Cent  Contes  Drolatiques,  coUigez  es  abbaVes  de  Tooraine,  et  mis  en  lumi^ra 

par  le  sieor  de  Balzac.     2e  Vol.    8vo.     lOs. 

506  Roger  de  Beaovoir,  L'Eccellensa,  ou,  Les  Soirs  au  lido.    Tome  I.    8vo.    10s* 

507  Merlin,  Le  Fasteor  Oberlin,  uonvelle  Alsacienne.    8vo.    38.  6d. 

508  Mo8ai(jue,  Recueil  de  Contes  et  Nouvelles,  par  Prosper  M^rim^.    Sto.    iOt. 

509  D'Aogicour,  Le  Pr^tre  mari^i  pr^cM6  d*ane  preface  de  M.  Charlea  Kodier* 

8vo.    9s. 

510  Contes  de  toutes  les  Cooleurs.    Vol.  Xh    8vo.     10s. 

511  De  Balsac,  Le  M^ecin  de  Camp«giie.    f  Volf.    8vo.    IL 

512  Le  Livre  des  Cent-et-Un.    Vol.  Xn.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

51 3  Krase,  Das  schwarze  Herz.    Erziihlung.    l2mo.    Leips.    68. 

514  Mondt,  Der  Basilisk  ;  oder,  Gesichter-^ndien.    Novelle.    ISroo.    5*. 

515  Bronikowsky»  Die  Magyaren.    Erste  Abtheilong.    Das  Verlobongsfest  la  Ma* 

ranj.     4Bde.     ISroo.     12.  12s. 

516  Pressel,  Abend-Stonden.     Eniiblongen.    12mo.    5t« 

517  Huber,  Therese.    Erzablungen.    4  Sde.    12roo.    Velin  pap.    2/.  5s. 

518  Spindler,  Die  Nonne  von  Qnadenzell.    Sitten-Oeibalde  des  15ten  Jabrhundefts. 

3  Bde.     l2mo.    Stuttg.    12. 7s. 

519  .  ...  > — ,  Winterspenden.    Erzahlnngen  and  Novellen.    2  Bde.     12mo.    158. 

520  Dolter,  Bertbold  Schwarz.    Novelle.    l2mo.    StuUg,    58. 6d. 

521  Saphir,  Oeaaramelte  Schriffen.    5  Bde.     12mo.    Stuttg,    II.  10s. 

522  BUhrlen,  Der  Enthusiast.     2  Bde.     12mo.     16s. 

Sf9  Doring,  Phantasie-Oemalde,  for  1834.     12mo.    7s.  6d. 

524  Hanke,  Die  Wittwen.    Roman.    Ister  Thl.     12mo.     8s.  6d. 

525  Hober,  Skizzen  aiis  Spanien.    2ter  Thl.    12roo.    f  4s. 

526  Lewald,  Gorgona.    Bilder  aas  der  franzo^schen  Mittelalter.    2  Bde.    l2ftfo. 

527  Prtitzel,  Gesammelte  kleine  Romane  and  Erzablungen.    8  Bde.     12no.    188. 

528  Van  der  Velde,  Bertha,  Prinz  Wilbeim  von  Hessen.    Novelle.     l2roo.    Si, 

529  Zwei  Jathre  in  Petersborg.    Roman  aas  den  Papieren  eines  alten  Diploqiatien. 

12010.    8s. 

CLASSICAL  LIT.,  PHILOLOGY,  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHY, 

530  Marquis  de  Fortia  DIJrban,  sur  les  trois  Sistemes  d*£critare  des  Egyptiens.    8vo# 

Is.  6d. 

531  Apollonii  Sophistae  Lexicon  Homericum  ex  Recens.  Bekkeri.    8vo.    6s. 

532  Dictys  Cretensis  sive  Lacil  Septimii  Epheroeridies  belli  Trojani  libri  VL    Ed^et 

cum  Notis  adj.  Dedericb.     8vo.     16s. 

533  Plant!  Corooediae,  ed.  cum  Notis  Richter.    Vol.  I.    Anphitanv.    8vo.    5ft, 

534  fiopp,  Vergleichende  Grammatik  des  Sanskrit^  Zend,  Griechiachen,  Laieinrsclieait 

Litthauischen,  Gothischen  und  Deutschen.     Iste  Abtheilung.    4to.     18s.  6d. 

535  Wolfram  von  Escbenbach.    Heraasgegeben  von  K.  Lachmann.    gr.  8vo.    IL  78. 

536  Bauer,  Vollstiindiee  Grammatik  der  qeuhochdeutschen  Sprache.  5ter  Bd.  8vo.  98. 

537  Eoripidis  Iphigenia  Taorica.    Recens.  G.  Hermannus.    8vo.    7s.  6d. 

538  Corpus  Poetaram  Latinorom,  ed.  Weber,    gr.  8vo.    li.  148« 


536  lMl.ofHi»o  Works 

539  FacdoIaUi  et  Forccllini  Lexicon,  ed.  Hertcl  ct  VoigUiinder.     Tom.  III.      Folio. 

li.]5«. 

540  Debonale,  FnmtotiadM  Grammatik.    lOte  Auflage.    ISmo.    5i. 

541  Lyoophronift,  Alexandrn.     Ad.  fid.  Codd.  edid.  Bachmanii.     Bto.     15s. 

54t  Dtemosthenis,  Orat.  in  Midiani,  ed.  BuUinann.    Edit.  U.  aucta  &c.    8ro.    S«.  fnl. 

543  ,  Staatsreden,  niit  AnnierkuDgen  von  Jacobs,    gr.  8vo.    18s. 

544  ■     ■  — ,  Rede  fiir  die  Krone,  rait  Aumerktrngen  von  .Tacobt.    8vo.     5s. 

545  Krause,  Vitae  et  Fraginenta  veteruni  Historicorani  Roraanoruni.    8vo.     7s.  6d. 

546  Homeri  Caraiina,  ed.  Bothe.    Vol.  II.     8vo»    ds. 

547  Epistolae  Dav.  Uuhnkenii  ad  W^itetibachium,  ed.  Moline.     t  Ptes.     8vo.     15s. 

548  Herodoti,  De  Beilo  Pertico,  ed.  Bel^ker.    12nio.    6s. 

549  Scbaffarik,  Serbiscbe  Sprachlehre.    8vo.    5s. 

550  Matthiii,  Criechisdies  Lesebach.    1  Srao.    49. 

551  Senecae,  L.  Ann.  philosoplii  Opera  omnia.    5  Vols.    Edit,  stereot,     IDs. 

552  Pachiily,  Deutsche  Ortbograpliie.    ISmo.     Ss. 

553  Siebelis,  Kieines  gricchisches  Wortrrbucli  in  etytnolog.  Ordnung.     8vo.     6s.  6d. 

554  Bolsbcm,  De  Rcbns  Heracliae  Ponti  Hbri  VI.    Fnsc.  I.    8vo.    St.  6d. 

555  SopbocHs,  Oedipus  Colooeost  ed.  Wundcr.    8vo.    4s.  6d. 

556  Putsche,  Commentatio  Hoiuerica.     Fasc.  I.    4to.     2s. 

557  Horoeri  Hias,  ed.  cum  Notis  Spiuner.    Fasc.  TI.    8vo.    58.  6d. 

558  Aeschjrlus.    Ed.  et  cam  Notis  suos  adjecit  Klauson.    8vo.    6s.  6d. 

559  Platonis  Menexeuum,  Lysidem,   Hippiam  utrumque,  Jonens,    ed.  Stallbaum. 

8vo.    6s.  6d. 

560  Platarehi,  Vita  M.  Bruti.    Ed.  et  cum  Notis  adj.  Vogcl.    8vo.    7s. 


NEW  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

561  BatUiiau*s  Larger  Greek  Grammar,  translated  by  Edward  Robioaon.    6vo.     I6s. 

562  Stuart's  Hebrew  Chrestomatby.    Second  edition,  with  additions.    8vo.     I4s. 

563  The  Biblical  Repository,  conducted  by  Edward  Robinaou.   3  Vols.    8vo.    3i.  12s. 

564  Jabii's  Biblical  Arcbeotog)',  translated  by  T.  C.  Upbam.  Third  edition.  8vow  18s. 

565  Crayon  Sketclics.     By  an  Amateur.    'Edited  by  Tlieodore  S.  Fay.     2  Vols. 

12mo.     10».  6d. 

566  Bouchailat's  Treatise  on  Mechanics,  translated,  with  additions  by  E.  H.  Coar- 

tenay.    8vo.     J  6s. 

567  Covier  s  Animal  Kingdom,  abridged  for  the  use  of  Schools.    8vo.     155. 

568  The- Whigs  of  Scotland  ;  or,  the  Last  of  the  Stuarts.    An  historical  ronuuice  of 

the  Soottbh  Persecution.     S  Vols.     l2mo.     12s. 
56d  Tbe  Letters  of  a  British  Spy,  bv  William  Wirt,  Esq.     IO(h  edition.     12mo.     6s« 

570  A  New  Theory  of  Terrestrial  Alagnetism,  bjr  S.  L.  Mcrcalf,  Esq.    8vo.    8s. 

571  A  Fac-Slmile  of  Washington's  Accounts  during  tbe  American  Revolution.     Folio. 

12.  is. 

572  Reminiscences  of  Spain,  by  C.  Gushing.    2  Vols.     12mo.    ISs. 

573  A  History  of  tlie  Florentine  Republic ;  and  of  the  Age  and  Rule  of  the  Medici, 

by  Lorenio  L.  da  Ponte.     2  Vols.     12mo.     12$. 

574  Chronology ;  or,  an  Introduction  and  Index  to  Untrersal  History,  Biography, 

and  Useful  Knowledge.     ISmo.    lOs. 

575  German  Parables,  by  Kruromacher.    ISmo.    5s. 

576  Self  Education  ;  or,  the  Means  and  Art  of  Moral  Progress,  by  the  Bartm  Degf - 

rando.     12mo.    8s.  6d. 

577  A  Viewof  tiie  Elementary  Principles  of  Education,  by  Spursheim.  12mo.  8s.  6d. 

578  Tba  Martyr's  Triumph  ;  Buried  Valley ;  and  other  Poems,  by  Grrnville  Mellen. 

12bo.    10s.  6d. 
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Abattoirs  of  Paris,  description  of,  259. 

Abranta  (Duchess  d'),  Mimoiret,  387 — 
account  of  her  elevation  to  tlic  ducal 
rank,  389 — instructions  given  to  her  \>y 
Bonaparte,  as  the  wife  of  an  ambas- 
sador, 390, 391 — remark  on  her  hatred 
of  the  English,  39'i — anecdotes  of  Bo- 
naparte's intrigues,  393,  397,  398— ac- 
count of  his  court,  394,  395. 

Abulfedx  Ilistoria  AnU'Itlamitica,  192. 
See  Moliammed, 

Aiba,  or  .iiorningsong  of  the  troabacfours, 
specimen  of,  175. 

America,  progress  of  population  in,  383 — 
observations  on  the  attacks  upon  the 
United  States  by  certain  English  writ- 
ers, t214 — state  of  the  case  relative  to 
the  impressment  of  American  seamen 
by  great  Britain,  tl6 — abstract,  wiUi 
remarks,  of  the  uegociation  between  the 
two  governments  relating  to  it,  217 — 
225— observations  on  the  conduct  of 
America  towards  the  Creek  Indians, 
and  the  execution  of  two  British  sub* 
jects  who  had  taken  part  with  the  In- 
dians, 225 — 234 — proceedings  in  the 
United  States  for  the  improvement  of 
prison  discipline.  See  Friton  Ditei' 
pUne, 

Andrieu  (M.),  biographical  notice  of,  260. 

Animal  magnetism  defined,  413, 414— no- 
tice of  the  magnetic  and  sympathe- 
tic cures  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
by  Kircher,  414 — by  Paracelsus,  415, 
416— sympathetic  ointment  of  Flndd, 
4 17 — marvellous  cures  performed  by 
Valentine  Greatrakes,  417 — 419 — no- 
tice of  the  Convulsionnaires  de  St.  Me- 
dard,  420 — progress  of  animal  magnet- 
ism in  Germany,  420— progress  of  ani- 
mal magnetism  there   under  Mesmer, 
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421,  422 — proceedings  of  Mesmer  at 
Paris,  423—425 — result  of  the  royal 
commission  appointed  to  examine  bis 
system,  425, 426 — somnambulism  added 
to* animal  magnetism  by  M.  P^t^tin, 
426— progress  of  animal  magnetism  in 
England,  427 — notice  of  Perkins's  me- 
tallic tractors,  427 — recent  history  of 
auinal  magnetism  in  France,  428,  429 
— notice  of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine, 
429— critical  examination  of  the  proofs 
and  cases  contained  in  their  report, 
429 — 442 — inquiry  into  its  practical 
utility,.442— 444. 

Arbtithnot  (Alexander),  and  Armbriiter 
(Robert),  case  of,  230l»  231 — remarks 
on  tlieir  trials,  and  on  the  conduct  of 
the  American  General  Jackson  towards 
them,  231—234. 

Amaut  de  Maruelh,  a  troubadour,  speci- 
men of  the  poetry  of,  189. 

Auburn  in  North  America,  origin  of  the 
prison  at,  55— effects  of  utter  solitude 
on  the  prisoners,  56 — improved  system 
of  management  introduced  there,  56, 
57 — fundamental  principle  of  the  sys- 
tem at  present  pursued,  59,  60— obser- 
vations on  the  relative  merits  of  tlie  sys- 
tem pursued  there  and  at  Phihideiphia, 
62—67. 

Austria,  advice  to  travellers  in,  164 — pre* 
sent  condition  of  the  Austrians,  236. 


B. 


BaUie  Sea,  reasons  for  concluding  that 
there  is  no  diminution  in  the  waters  of, 
134, 135. 

Bamave,  speech  of,  against  granting  to  tl^ 
king  the  right  of  declaring  war,  487 — 
its  triumphant  refutation  by  Mirabeaui 
484,  485. 
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Bavaria  (King  of),  poem  of,  on  finiope 
at  the  coromencciuent  of  1850,  5SS. 

Beaumont  (G.  de)  et  ToaiueviUe  (A.  de), 
Du  SifttimePenittntiaireaux  Etati-Unit, 
49.     See  Prison  Ditcipline, 

Benaco  (Lake),  poetical  description  of, 
16f. 

Bentham  (Jeremy),  cause  of  his  failure  in 
establishing  his  Panopticon  •  peoiieu- 
tiarjr,  52. 

B^ngff  (P.  J.  de),  Chamont  Nativtlltt, 
S8 — anecdotes  of  his  early  life,  3l,  3f 
— commencement  of  bis  poetical  career, 
33<->different  stages  of  his  career  as  a 
writer  of  songs,  54 — his  political  con- 
duct, 55 — remarks  on  his  iioprisoument 
in  1821  and  ]8<8,56—aud  on  his  poli- 
tical songs,  56 — 58 — translation  of  his 
address  to  b  ci*devantgodd<*ss  of  liberty, 
51,  5<— of  the  Cossack's  song,  58— 
critical  estimate  of  his  merit  as  a  writer 
of  songs,  40,  41 — resemblance  between 
the  poetical  characteristics  of  Stranger 
and  Bums,  41,  4f — extract  fmm  his 
ballad,  -  Les  Boh4miens,"  4€— transla- 
tion of  bis  «*  Smuggler's  Song,**  43— on 
the  Falling  Stars,  44, 45— and  of  the 
Wandering  Jew's  song,  45,  46— real 
cause  of  B^ranger's  popularity  as  a 
soDg  writer,  47 — coincidence  between 
bis  songs  and  those  of  the  early  lyric 
Greek  poets,  48. 

Benron  dt  Born,  a  troobadoor,  specimen 
of  the  poetry  of,  177. 

Bi«>groplUcii/  notk'iM  of  M.  Andrieui  260 — 
Dr.  Coray,  S6l— Rafael  Morgheii,  «64 
—Madame  Montolieu,  1^65,  S66— Wil- 
liam Count  of  Piiictiers,  184,  185— 
Jiiufr6  Rudel,  185  -187— Pierre  Vidal, 
188— S.  F.Schoeil,5l9. 

Biot  (J.  B.),  Fw4ft  Newten,  1— important 
Uct  in  the  life  of  Newton  first  published 
by  him,  f ,  5 — his  detection  of  an  error 
in  Brewster's  account  of  Newton's  ex- 
periments on  the  composition  of  the 
solar  spectrum,  5^5 — his  remarks  on 
Newton's  controvarty  with  Lribnits 
concerning  the  invention  of  the  infinite- 
simal analysis,  7-*12^mportant  note 
first  published  by  him  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  Huy  gens  relative  tu  Newton's 
insanity,  15 — observations  on  it,  and 
Dr.  Brewster's  counter-evidence  to  re- 
fute it,  15—25 — remark  of  M.  Biot  on 
Dr.  Brewster's  character  of  Newton's 
work  on  the  Fropiiecies,  ^4. 
^BanaparU  (Napoleon)^  sentiments  of,  on 
equality,  5tf8 — and  on  creating  a  nobi- 
Uty,  390 — instructions  given  by  hiui  to 
the  Duchess  d'Ahrantes,  S90-*392— 


bis  opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  392— anecdotes 
of  his  amours  and  intrigues,  393 — 397, 
598- fragment  of  a  conversation  between 
him  and  Duroc,  595— his  rude  beha- 
viour lo  Madame  Rcgnault,  396. 

Boofci  (new),  published  on  tlie  continent, 
lists  of,  from  April  to  June  1855,  267, 
et  le;.— from  July  to  October,  1833, 
528,  et  seq. 

Bmrmio,  anecdote  of  the  cor6  of,  149. 

Bothnia  (west),  picturesque  description 
of,  138,  139. 

fireiMter  (Sir  David),  remarks  on  his  life 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newtcn,  3 — mistake  in  his 
account  of  the  composition  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  5 — 5 — observations  on  hb 
account  of  Newton's  controversy  with 
Leibnita,  5—  1 2— on  his  view  of  the  evi- 
dence relating  to  Newton's  mental  alien* 
Rtton,13— l9^oa  his  charge  againtt  the 
Marquii  de  la  Place's  account  of  New- 
ton's illness,  20 — 25— and  on  hia  oom- 
piatnu  of  tlie  want  of  encoorageasent 
held  out  to  scientific  pursuttt  by  the 
government  of  tltis  country,  25— ^t?* 

Burton  (James),  £zc<«7<a  akrogiyfkiea, 
352*    St^Egifpi. 


C. 


Canary  Mrcfi,  tmlRc  in,  at  Imot,  I5f  • 

Canning  (Geo.),  character  of,  217. 

CapdeuU  (Pons  de),  a  ProTen9al  trottlm- 
dour,  specimen  of  his  poetry,  176» 

Coitloreagk  (Ijorcl),  character  of,  917* 

CAompoUioM  it  </ettfi«,  Letires  ^ertei  de 
VEgyptt,  562.    See  EgypU 

ChcUea  Petuiontrt,  why  subject  to  bypo- 
cliondriasis,  117. 

Chrittionity,  corruption  of,  when  Bfoharo- 
med  proclaimed  his  preteixkd  misaioo, 
194. 

C(ay  (Mr.),  observations  of,  on  the  eon- 
duct  of  America  towards  the  Creek  In- 
dians, 226,  227. 

Ciergymen,  why  subject  to  hypochondria- 
sis, 11 6,  117 — the  English  dergy  vittdi- 
cated  from  the  misrepresentadoBO  of 
Baron  d'Hausses,  542—544. 

Clergy  (lloraish),  disputea  occasioned  by 
the  papal  prohibition  of  their  nmrriagea, 
506,307. 

ConimUionnairet  do  St,  Modord,  notice  of, 
4^^0. 

Coftenhagon,  proceedings  of  tlie  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Antiquities  of,  614,  515. 

Coray  (Dr.),  biographical  notice  of,  f61. 

Cory  (J.  P.),  Ancient  Fragments,  552— 
value  of  his  work,  554. 

Coiism(V,)i  Rapport  our  VJnUruetion  Puh* 
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Uque,  S^C;  279 — plan  of  hit  work,  ib. 
See  Prussia,  See  Education. 
Cretk  IndUms,  treaty  of  the  American 
poverament  with,  S26«-observations  on 
it,  and  on  the  conduct  of  America  to- 
waidi  them,  2t6— 934. 


D. 


Dmnt^s  description  of  lake  Benaco,  162. 

Damuark,  litoary  intelligence  from,  514 
—^16. 

J)ialagus»Sottgs  of  the  tfoobadoors,  notice 
and  specimen  of,  1T8 — 180. 

DUs  (F.),  PoesU,  LebsH,  und  Werh  dtr 
Tnubadours,  164 — character  of  his  vo- 
lumes, 191.     See  Trcubadours. 

JDiodorus  Sieuhis,  outline  of  Egyptian  his- 
tory by,  S60,  361— corapariton  of  his 
series  of  Egyptian  kings  with  that  of 
Eratosthenes,  361--^70. 

JMok  (£.  F.).  Histoin  Phihsophique  de 
VHypochondrk  et  de  CHysthit,  110— 
occasion  of  his  work,  110,  111.  Sec 
Hypochondria  and  Hysteria. 

—  Etamen  Histori^ie  des  espMcnces 
pTttendues  magn^tiques,  413.  See  Ani-^ 
mat  Magnetism, 

Dumas  (Alexandre),  Gaule  et  Franca,  cri- 
tical notice  of,  504--507. 

Jhimont  (Etienne),  Sauvenirtde  Miraheau, 
465*^coramenceroent  of  his  acqaaint- 
ance  with  Mirabean,  461 — his  advan- 
tages for  undertaking  such  a  work,  ib, 
^ts  design,  456 — and  value,  t6. — his 
characters  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
French  revolution,  i^. — of  Mirabeau, 
460.    See  Mirabeau, 

Dwrer  (Albert),  character  of  his  outline, 
446. 


E. 


EibiMHon  (female),  defective  system  of, 
a  caose  of  hypochondriasis,  lt7,  V2S 
—hints  on  the  physical  eduiiation  of 
females,  as  a  preventive  of  it,  1?8 — 
ISO. 

Education  (national),  in  Prussia,  sketch  of 
the  history  and  plan  of,  87S— 282— 
proportion  of  children  actually  edu- 
cated there,  28S — practicability  of  na- 
tional education  diemonstrated  there- 
from,  28^— the  assertion  that  it  is  not 
expedient,  examined  and  refuied,  284, 
285 — assertions  of  Adam  Smith  routed, 
286,  287 — erroneous  assertion  of  Mr. 
O'Connell  refuted,  288 — necessity  of 
appointing  some  central  board  of  su- 
perintendence, 290,  291— refutation  of 


the  objection^  alleged  from  the  exist- 
ence of  a  diversity  of  sects,  292 — 296— 
from  what  sources  the  funds  should 
arise,  296 — 297 — nature  of  the  ele- 
mentary instruction  to  be  given,  298 — 
300 — comparison  of  the  benefits  result- 
ing from  national  education,  though 
founded  on  compulsion,  with  the  effects 
[iroduced  by  the  laws  which  are  founded 
on  legal  compulsion,  301. 

Egypt,  state  of,  when  visited  by  Herodo- 
tus, 355 — extent  of  the  information 
furnished  by  him,  ib.  356 — particularly 
the  Mn  of  Moeris  ascertained,  356, 
357 — and  of  Sesostris,  357,  358 — no- 
tices of  the  histories  of  Egypt  by  Ma- 
netho,  358— Eratosthenes,  359— and 
Dtodorus,  ib. — his  outline  of  Egyptian 
history,  360,  361 — compared  with  the 
more  perfect  list  at  Eratosthenes,  361 — 
370 — observations  on  the  Ethiopic  ori- 
ginal of  the  Egyptians,  their  arts,  and 
institutions,  371 — 376 — application  of 
the  recognized  principles  of  time  to  the 
ncceleratf  d  growth  of*  population  which 
the  foregoing  results  suppose,  376,  377 
— rpmariis  thereon,  378 — 386. 

TMcyciopidie  des  Gens  dn  Monde,  notice 
of.  258, 259. 

England,  reflections  of  an  American  on, 
in  1829,  212,  213— on  the  adoption  of 
the  English  language,  as  the  langda^e 
of  diplomacy,  216— and  on  the  fallacy 
of  the  confident  predictions  of  her  ruin, 
235 — the  character  of  an  English  gen- 
tleman described,  246— necessity  of  a 
national  system  of  education  in,  284— 
300 — progress  of  animal  magnetism  in, 
427. 

Engtiih  works  recently  translated  into  the 
German  language,  notice  of,  263. 

ErofoseAenes'  history  of  Egypt,  notice  of, 
^9 — bis  list  of  sovereigns  compared 
with  that  of  Diedorus,  361—370. 


F. 


Factoriei,  effects  of  early  labour  in,  in  pre- 
venting or  curtailing  the  education 'of 
children,  289,  290. 

Fatalism,  the  doctrine  of,  one  cause  of  the 
spread  of  Mohammedanism,  202. 

Fauriel  (M.),  examination  of  his  theory, 
that  Provence  was  the  cradle  of  roman- 
tic poetry,  182,  183. 
.  Faust,  by  Goethe,  part  2,  analysis  of,  82 
— 107— Ret«8ch'sOutline8to,447— 449 

Felix  (Major  Orlando),  Netes  on  Hitrogly- 
phies,  353. 

FUumau's  Outlines,  character  of,  446. 
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Fbumem  of  Prasuaf  5it. 

FUfrtmet,  sopprcttion  of  Uic  Antologia  of, 
S65—sUte of  republican  Florence,  3fS, 
St4— sketch  of  iu  historv,  Stb^StT— 
conquest  of  Pita  by  the  Florentines, 
3S8*-its  state  under  the  goveminent  of 
the  lamily  of  Medici.  3S9-"Con8pinicj 
of  the  Pass!  against  them,  330— fall  of 
the  Florentine  republic,  331. 

Fludd*t  sympathetic  ointment,  notice  of, 
417. 

larvter'i  (Rev.  Charles), '  Mahoniroedan- 
ism  Unveiled,'  notice  of,  192, 193. 

Frtmu,  literary  intelligence  from,  257 — 
262.  516 — 52(^-the  French  language 
why  peculiarly  adapted  to  songs,  28-- 
progress  of  animal  magnetism  in,  420, 
423—425,  428,  429— progress  of  the 
French  revolution.    See  Mirabeau. 


G. 


Ge^  CErik  GnsUQ.  Hittory  of  Sudden, 
131 — bis  qualifications  for  undertaking 
this  work*  133 — abstract  of  his  geogra- 
phical and  geological  view  of  that  coun- 
try, 133—137 — picturesque  descrip. 
tion  of  West  Bothnia,  198,  139— his 
reflections  on  a  spring  in  Sweden,  140, 
141. 

GtRoa,  fall  of  the  republic  of,  332. 

Gmitiman  (English),  description  of  an, 
244,  245. 

George  III.,  cause  of  bis  antipathy  to  Je- 
remy Bentharo,  52. 

Germany,  literary  intelligence  from,  262, 
263.  520 — 522— progress  of  animal 
magnetism  in,  42. 

GeetAe'i  Posthumous  Works,  notice  of,  81 , 
108, 109 — analysis  of  the  second  part 
of  his  *'  Faust."  with  translated  speci- 
mens  and  remarks,  82 — 107 — remarks 
on  the  Gots  of  Berlichingen,  printed  in 
this  collection  of  his  works,  108  ~ his 
character  of  Mirabeau,  494,  495. 

Craak't  (Capt.),  voyoge  to  the  east  coast 
of  Greenland,  notice  of,  515.  516. 

Graff  (Dr.  £.  G.),  Dieliouary  of  the  old 
German  Language,  notice  of,  262. 

Greol  man,  who  is  truly  sucii.  194— ne- 
cessity of  the  existence  of  great  men, 
193,  note* 

Greatraket  (Valentine),  account  of  the 
marvellous  cures  performed  by,  417 — 
419. 

Grssk  monarchy ,  observations  on,  257 ,  258. 

Greenmoh  Pentionert,  why  subject  to  hy- 
pochondriasis, 117. 

GrUlfttner,  notice  of«  238« 


H. 


Hauuet  (Baron  d').  La  Grande  BreUgne 
en  1833,  334 — advantages  he  enjoyed 
for  the  composition  of  his  work.  ii. — 
biographical  notice  of  him,  335,  336 — 
remarks  on  his  account  of  the  nnmed- 
dlmg  character  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, 337 — ^bis  character  of  the  English 
nation,  ib. — remarks  on  it,  338 — his  ig- 
norance of  our  political  institutions, t5. — 
his  rancour  against  England,  ib. — mis- 
representations of  English  hospitality 
and  courtesy,  339— libel  on  the  English 
people,  ib,  340 — remarks  on  it,  340, 
341 — his  misrepresentations  of  tbe  state 
of  the  medical  profession,  341,  342 — of 
the  character  of  tlie  Englitli  clergy,  342 
—344— instances  of  his  marvellous  accu- 
racy, 345,  346— his  account  of  his  visit 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  remarks,  347, 
348— description  of  an  English  park, 
349— remarks  on  it,  ib,  350 — conclud- 
ing remarks  on  the  spirit  of  his  work, 
351,352. 

HoUand,  literary  intelligence  from,  523. 

Hypoekimdrittsii,  how  distingnishaUe  from 
hysteria.  111,  112— successive  stages 
of  hypochondriasis  described,  1 12—1 15 
— the  north-west  of  Europe  chiefly 
subject  to  hypochondriasis,  115— influ- 
ence of  particular  forms  of  govenunent 
on  this  disorder,  116 — shoemakers  why 
liable  to  hypochondriasis,  t6. — aUo  cler- 
gymen, tS.  117 — medii^  men,  117 — 
Greenwich  and  Chelsea  pensioners,  ib, 
— retired  elderly  men  of  business^  ib. — 
literary  men,  118 — particularly  Rous- 
seau, lb,  1 19— danger  of  hypocbondriacs 
reading  medical  books,  119 — medical 
treatment  proper  for  by pochond riasis 
ISO,  121 — mental  regimen,  121. 

Hy$ierio,  or  bystcriac  disorder,  who  are 
most  subject  to,  122 — its  cbanctertstic 
features,  122 — 126 — causes,  126— dc- 
fectt%*e  system  of  female  education,  and 
iu  effects,  127,  128— advice  for  the 
physical  education  of  females,  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  hvsteria,  128 — 130. 


I. 


Impreument  of  Amer|,can  seamen  bv  Great 
Britain,  state  of  the  case  of,  21& — 225. 

lufinitetimal  analysis,  account  of  the  con- 
troversy between  Newton  and  Leiboiu 
respecting  tbe  invention  of,  7—  It. 

Jntpruek,  notice  of  Maximilian's  toosb  at, 
157. 

Italy t  literary  intelligence  frottw  263-* 


INDEX. 


54i 


965.  5S5— 626--descnpt]on  of  Italian 
inns  and  inn-keepers,  151 — anecdote  of 
an  Italian  curk,  149.  150—cliaracter  of 
the  Italian  ladies,  160— fidjelity  of  their 
attachments,  160,  161 — state  of  the 
Italian  cities  under  the  Longobards, 
oOS — of  the  government  established 
among  them,  315—317 — and  of  the 
rise,  decline,  and  fall  of  Milan,  304— 
323— and  of  Florence,  333— 330— de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  Italian  republics 
of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Lucca,  331, 332. 


J. 


Jackson  (General),  remarks  on  the  con- 
duct of,  towards  the  Creek  Indians, 
228 — 230— and  on  his  treatment  of  two 
Englishmen  who  had  taken  part  with 
them,  231—234. 

J(mgUur$t  distinction  between  them  and 
the  troubadours,  169 — their  profession, 
ih. 

Judaitm,  state  of,  at  the  time  of  Moham- 
med's first  appearance  in  the  character 
of  a  prophet,  194^  195. 


K. 


Klaprcth  (M«  J.),  Examen  des  Travaux  du 
feu  M,  ChampoUum,  352 — remarks  on 
hb  work,  353. 


Laphee't  (Capt.)  voyage  round  the  world, 
noUce  of,  520. 

Latrobe  (Charles  Joseph),  his  description 
of  Ibe  Onler-Spitz,  153— and  of  the 
tomb  of  Maximilian  at  Inspruck,  157. 

Leibnitz,  character  of,  11, 12 — account  of 
his  controversy  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
respecting  the  invention  of  the  infini- 
tesimal analysis,  7 — 11. 

Littrary  Inlelligenee  from  Denmark,  514 
—516— France,  257—262.  516-520 
—Germany,  262,  263.  520 — 522— 
Holland,  523— Italy,  263—265.  523 
— ^526— Russia,  526, 527— Switzerland, 
265,  266 — notices  relative  to  Oriental 
Literature,  266.  527. 

IMtrary  meut  why  subject  to  hypochon- 
driasis, 118 — instances  of  literary  hy- 
pochondriacs, i6» 

hyiric  poetrv  of  tlie  troubadours,  character 
and  specimen  of,  173 — 175. 

Long€hcard»,  state  of  the  Italian  cities  onder 
the  dominioD  o^  303. 


Loutf  XVL,  reply  of,  to  the  addreu  of  the 
National  Assembly  for  the  removal  of 
troops  from  Paris,  467 — was  a  main 
cause  of  the  disasters  of  the  French 
revolution,  474. 

hudvigh  (S.  fon).  Rem  en  Ungam  tM 
Jahre  1831,  critical  notice  of,  507,  508 
— his  travelling  adventures,  508,  609-* 
description  of  an  Hungarian  lasaretto, 
510. 


M. 


MaebetK  Ontlmes  to,  by  Eetcach,  445. 

Mae  GiU  (Rev.  Dr.),  evidence  of,  on  the 
working  of  the  factory-system,  at  Glas- 
gow, 290. 

Mackmtoih  (Sir  James),  character  of,  217. 

Magian  rtl^gUm,  state  of,  at  the  time  of 
Mohammed's  first  appearance  as  a  pro- 
phet, 195, 196. 

Manethc^i  history  of  Egypt,  notice  of,  358. 

Manno  (Giuseppe),  Sioria  de  Sardegtm, 
criticah  notice  of,  25t,  256. 

Mansoni,  anecdotes  of,  525, 526* 

.  MaximUian'i  tomb,  description  of,  157. 

Medical  men,  what  classes  of,  are  subject 
to  hypochondriasis,  117*— danger  of  by* 
pochondriacs  reading  medical  boou, 
119. 

Mentel  (Wolfgang),  TmveU  m  Auttria, 
236 — his  description  of  Vienna,  237 — 
and  of  the  V  iennese,  238 — characters  of 
the  poets  of  Vienna,  238,  239 — and  of 
the  players^240 — sketch  of  the  suburbs, 
240,  241. 

Merev  (Frederic).  Lt  Tyrol  et  la  Nord 
d'ltalie,  142— his  character  of  the  Ty- 
rolese,  143, 1 44— anecdote  of  a  German, 
144, 145 — remarks  on  his  character  of 
English  travellers,  146,  147 — and  on 
his  sentimentalism,  149— adventures  at 
Sondrio,  147, 148— arrives  at  Borroio, 
149 — anecdote  of  the  curate  there,  149, 
150 — description  of  Italian  inns  and 
inn-keepers,  151 — adventure  on  tho 
road  to  Landeck,  156 — 'arrives  at 
Inspruck,  157,  158^  his  account  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Roveredo,  159 — and  of 
two  of  his  fellow  travellers,  t6.— .cha- 
racter of  his  work,  142, 161, 162* 

Meaner,  proceedings  of,  in  propagating 
animal  magnetism  in  Germany,  421, 
422 — and  in  France,  423—425 — a 
n)yal  commission  appointed  to  examine 
his  scheme,  426. 

Milan,  power  of  the  archbishop  of,  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  304^-politi- 
cal  system  of,  tb,  305"— introdoctton  of 


M 
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dhcord  tnd  disputes  between  the  ple- 
beians and  the  nobles,  505,  506— dis- 
Cites  occasioned  by  the  papal  prohi- 
tion  of  the  marriage  of  the  dergj,  506, 
507 — administration  of  justice,  507, 
508— ^Ispates  between  MiJnn  and  othet 
cities  of  ttalv,  508,  509— cruel  con- 
duct of  the  Milanese  towards  the  inha- 
bitants of  IxNli,  509,  511,  51f— Milan 
besieged  and  captured  by  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  512 — severe  retribution  in- 
flicted upon  tliero,  ib, — Jeague  formed 
bj  the  cities  of  Loiubardy  for  mutual 
defence,  and  Milan  re-built,  SIS — na- 
ture of  the  government  introduced  into 
Milan,  and  other  Lombard  cities,  515, 
516 — remarks  on  it,  517 — disputes  re- 
newed between  the  nobles  and  burgh- 
ers, 518— 5f0 — remarks  on  these,  5S0, 
Stl — state  of  Milan  under  the  govem- 
Bientof  the  Viscontis,  Stl,  Stf — Milan 
finally  brought  under  the  sway  of  Aus- 
tria, 5tt. 

wabeau't  family,  notice  of,  459 — adven- 
tures of  his  early  years,  460,  461 — state 
of  his  mind  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Prench  revolution^  460— elected  a  re- 
presentative for  Ail  in  Provence  by  the 
tierp4tai,  ib, — his  judicious  address  to 
the  people  of  Marseilles,  during  a  sea 
son  of  scarcity,  461 — his  uniavourable 
reception  in  the  assembly  of  the  States 
General,  465 — eloquent  appeal  in  be- 
half of  M.  Duroverai,  464 — bis  speech 
to  the  assembly  on  the  day  of  the 
Stance  Royale,  465 — moves  an  address 
to  Louis  XVL  for  removal  of  troops 
from  Paris,  466— his  reply,  467— tu- 
mults in  Paris,  468 — progress  of  the 
revolution,  469 — remarks  on  it,  469 — 
471— and  on  the  conduct  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  471— 474— disasters 
of  the  French  revolution  mainly  attri- 
butable to  the  king,  474— remarks  on 
the  conduct  of  Mirabeao,  474,  475 — 
bow  far  he  was  implicated  in  the  events 
of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  1789, 
and  his  supposed  intrigues  with  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  475-^78 — his  con- 
nection with  the  eourt,  478— 480— re- 
marks on  bis  conduct  towards  the 
clergy,  481, 48t— his  msgnlBcent  reply 
to  Bamave*s  speech  on  the  propriety 
of  granting  the  king  tlie  power  of  de- 
claring war,  4B9—4Bb—  Mirabeau  cri- 
minated by  the  Cbatelet,  486— speech 
in  his  own  defence,  tfr. — remarks  on  his 
receiving  a  pension  from  the  crown, 
486,  487— his  last  illness  and  death, 
487, 488— survey  of  his  public  charac- 


ter and  career,  488    449    Ooetlie's 

character  of  him,  494»  49& 

Mosru,  king  of  Egypt,  sera  of,  ascertaiaed, 
556,  557. 

Mi^hmnmed  and  MohMmmedanum,  impor- 
tance of  investigating  the  real  history 
'of,  19t~-character  of  various  Uvea  of 
Mohammed  now  extant,  199  — rea- 
sons for  considering  Mobamned  as 
exeluiively  neither  a  fanatic  nor  an 
impostor,  and  yet  at  certain  periods 
both,  195.  194— sUte  of  Christiaiiity, 
Judaism,  and  Magianisui,  when  be  first 

Sroclainicd  his  mission,  194 — 196 — 
lohammed  an  eclectic,  1S7 — how  far 
be  imitated  or  borrowed  from  tbe  Bible, 
197,'  198 — his  forgery  of  a  particular 
reading  in  the  New  Testament  in  fisvoor 
of  his  pretensions,  198-^polilical  state 
of  Arabia  at  this  time,  198,  199 — ac- 
count of  his  first  publication  of  bia  mi^ 
sion  to  his  family,  199,  tOO — hi%  ac- 
count of  bis  visit  to  the  seventh  heaven 
by  night,  fOO-^reasons  ibr  condading 
this  to  have  been  nothing  but  a  dream, 
200,  201 — Mohammed  exhibits  Mgns 
of  imposture  about  the  thirteenth  year 
of  his  mission,  201 — two  different  sys- 
tems of  religion  developed  in  the  Koran» 
t^.— causes  of  the  rapid  difi^usion  of 
Mohammedanism,  the  doctrine  of  fatal- 
ism, f  02 — the  personal  character  of  Mo- 
hammed, 203 — and  in  an  inferior  de- 
gree the  propagation  of  Mohammedism 
by  the  sword,  303 — ^Ihc  bigotry,  into* 
Icrance,  and  fanaticism  of  the  Turks* 
produced  by  the  corruption  of  Moham- 
med's creed,  204— notice  of  the  two 
rival  Mohammedan  sects,  the  Sunnites 
and  Shiites,  205 — their  harmony  in 
India,  206— observations  on  tbe  decay 
of  Mohammedanism,  207,  208. 

MontpUeu  (Madame),  biographical  notice 
of,  265,  266. 

Morghtn  (Raffacli),  biographical  notice 
of,  264. 

Mummi«s,  different  kinds  of,  415*  nele. 


N. 


N*nee  Guru,  the  Ibuuder  of  the  Sika,  no- 
tice of,  207. 

National  education  in  England,  treaanry 
minute  concerning  a  pecuniary  grant 
for,  495,  496— remarks  on  iC  496 — 
account  of  the  state  of  national  edoca- 
tioo  in  Pruisia,  275 — 284 — observatious 
on  the  mode  in  which  national  edocsi- 
tion  should  by  conducted,  and  Irom 
what  sources  its  funds  should  arise. 


INDEX. 


MS 


t9D— 297-— nataie  of  the  instmctioD 
which  should  be  given  in  national 
icboolt,  f  98— 300. 

Neerohgp  of  M.  Andricn,  S60— of  Dr. 
ConiT,  261— of  Raffael  Morghen,f64 
—of  Madame  Montolieu,  i65,  t66— of 
M.  Scboell.  519. 

Ntwiom  (Sir  Iaaac)»  sources  for  the  bia- 
f  raphy  of,  S— made  all  bis  great  disco- 
▼eries  before  the  meridian  of  life*  S.  93 
—account  of  his  optical  discoveries  in 
the  compotitioii  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
3*— 5 — imperfect  state  of  the  infinitesi- 
mal calculus  ttt  the  time  he  published 
his  Prtac^ia,  6 — account  of  his  con- 
troversy with  Leibnita  respecting  the 
iDventiun  of  it,  7 — l2-*note  of  Uny- 
gens  relative  to  hit  insanity.  IS— ^b- 
ftract,  with  remarks,  of  Sir  David 
Brew4ter*a  evidence  to  rebut  the  charge, 
19— SS^hb  character  of  Newton's 
work  on  Prophecy,  t3,  24*-striGtare8 
on  it  by  M.  Biot,  24. 


O. 


OrierUttl  literature,  notices  respecting, 
i66,  527. 

Ortler-Spiti  (mountain),  different  attempts 
to  ascend,  162^M.  Latrobe's  descrip- 
tiou  of  it,  153,  154. 

Outline,  nature  and  advantages  of,  to 
artists,  445— character  of  Retssch's 
Ootiioes,  446— particularly  of  iiis  Out- 
lines from  the  Faust  of  Uoethe,  447, 
448— and  from  Sbakspeare's  Macbeth, 
449-^i34. 


P. 


Pan'i,  the  public  abattoirs  in,  described, 
259. 

Patsi,  remarks  on  the  conspiracy  of  the, 
against  the  Medici,  330. 

Pelticti  (Silvio),  Opere  Inedite  p  Tragedie, 
398 — character  of  his  tragedies,  398 — 
400 — outline  of  his  Gismonda  da  Men- 
liriiM,  400— 401 — specimens  of  it  trans- 
lated, 401— ^10— remarks  on  his  other 
tragedies,  411,412. 

PerlciiBs's  meialUc  truetors,  notice  of,  427. 

FHitut,  (M.),  somnambulism  added  by, 
to  animal  magnetism,  426— remarks  on 
Its  practical  utility,  443. 

Phdadtiphia,  iMtice  of  the  Walnut  Street 
prison  at,  54,  55— account  of  Uie  sys- 
tem now  pursued  in  the  Cherry  Hill 
Penitcotiary,  59.  60— comparison  of  it 
with  the  system  pursued  at  Auburn,  62 


— 67 — notes  of  visits  to  priMneii  then» 
60,  61.  69. 

Fittibvarg  PemtenHaty,  notice  of,  57. 

Poetry  of  the  Troubadour^  character  of, 
171,  l72^particalarly  of  their  lyric 
poetry,  173 — specimen  of  an  Alba,  or 
morning  song,  175  —  character  and 
different  sorts  of  the  Sirventes,  or  sati- 
rical songs,  175.  178 — specimeoa  of 
two  of  them,  176,  177 — ^Tensons,  or 
dialogue  songs,  178 — 179-^specinen 
of  one,  179,  180 — narrative  poetry, 
180— 183— didactic  poetry,  183,184 
— notice  of  some  eminent  Iroubadours, 
184— 190— poem  of  the  King  of  Ba- 
varia,  translated,  522. 

Poictim  (William,  Count  oO>  a  Trouba- 
dour,  biographical  notice  of,  184, 185. 

Population  of  Sardinia,  256— of  Prussia, 
512 — remarks  on  the  progress  of  popu- 
lation in  the  primitive  ages,  379—381 
— progress  of  population  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  382. 

PritM  diiciplimf  defects  of  the  older  sys- 
teou  of,  50,  51 — Mr.  Beotham  the  au- 
thor of  the  modem  system  of  prison 
discipline,  52 — improvements  of  it  at- 
tempted in  North  America,  54— notice 
of  the  Walnut  Street  prison  of  Phila- 
delphia, 54,  55 — origin  of  the  prison 
at  Auburn,  55 — effects  of  utter  solitude 
on  the  prisoners,  56 — new  and  bene- 
ficial system  of  utter  solitude  at  night, 
and  of  labour  iu  common  workshops  by 
day,  witli  rigorous  silence,  56,  57—- 
erection  of  the  Penitentiary  at  Sing  Sing, 
57— delects  of  Uic  PitUburg  Peniten- 
tiary, 57 — prcx;eeding8  in  America  for 
the  improvement  of  prison  discipline, 
58 — modiiication  of  the  Pennsylvanian 
plan,  lb, — remarks  on  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  systems  of  Philadelphia 
afid  Auburn,  59, 60— notes  of  visits  to 
the  Cherry  Hill  Penitentiary  at  PhUa- 
delplila,  60,  61— observations  on  the 
relative  merits  of  the  system  pursued 
tbera  and  at  Auburn,  62—67 — affeet* 
ing  anecdote  of  a  prisoner  in  the  Cherry 
Hill  Penitentiary,  69 — discussion  of 
the  question  of  moral  reform  in  prison, 
70 — 72 — advantages  of  the  American 
system  of  penitentiaries  73 — moral  and 
religious  instruction  its  basis,  73'^75— 
comparative  expense  of  maintainhlg 
prisoners  in  England  and  in  America, 
75 — 77 — observations  on  the  detention 
of  prisoners  before  trial,  both  in  Ame- 
rica and  in  England,  77, 78— principles 
for  the  construction  of  homes  of  deten- 
tion, 78, 79. 
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INDEX. 


Pravmtfal  language,  where  and  how  long 
Dsed«  166 — notice  of  M.  Rayoouard's 
work  on  ProTeofal  poetry,  167 — speci- 
mens of  Provencal  poetry,  with  trans- 
lations, 168.  175—177.  179,  ISO- 
sketch  of  iU  history,  166— 171— exa- 
roioation  of  M.  Faariel's  theory,  that 
ProTen9e  was  the  cradle  of  romantic 
poetry,  18t,  183. 

Pnuri4t,  internal  state  of,  511,  51 2-— 
finances,  5 1  f  —  popaiation,  t6.  —  re- 
marks on  the  nature  of  the  Prussian 
government,  51^,  513— nature  of  the 
pablic  education  given  in  Prussia,  273 
-^|-account  of  the  department  of  the  mi- 
nuter of  public  instruction,  f74i — terri- 
torilJ  divisions  of  the  country,  S(74, 375 
—constitution  of  the  school  board,  375 
—arrangement  of  primary  instruction, 
375,  fT6 — outline  of  the  system  pur- 
sued in  the  primary  schools,  277,  378 
— ^neoeisary  constituents  of  a  primary 
school,  378,  379— from  what  funds 
they  are  defrayed,  379,  380— objects 
of  the  schools  as  stated  in  the  Prussian 
law  concerning  education,  380 — what 
hraaches  of  education  are  required  to 
be  taught,  ib, — provision  made  ror  train- 
ing masters,  381— regulation  concern- 
jog  private  schools,  383 — remarks  on 
it,  383,  383— proporti(»n  of  children 
actually  educated  in  Prossia,  383 — 
application  of  the  subject  to  the  ques- 
tion of  national  education  in  this  coun- 
try, 384—300.    See  Education. 

Publieatunu  (new),  lists  of,  firom  April  to 
June,  1833,  367,  it  le;.— from  July  to 
October,  1833,  538,  el  teq. 


R. 

Raynauard,  Poetia  det  Troubadaun,  167. 

Reinaud  (M.),  Monumens  Arabes,  193— 
hb  account  of  Mohammed's  pretended 
night-jouniey  to  Jerusalem,  300. 

Rehich't  (Moritc)  Outlines  to  Schiller's 
Song  of  the  Bell,  critical  notice  of,  350, 
351 — critique  on  his  designs  from 
Goethe's  Faust,  447— 449— and  from 
Sbakspeare's  Macbeth,  449—454. 

Riquier  (Guiraut),  a  Troubadour,  speci- 
men of  the  poetry  of,  168. 

Romances  of  tlie  Proven9al  poets,  obser- 
vations on,  181 — 183. 

Rotim  (G.),  Tarquaio  Tano,  tragedia,  398 
— character  of  it,  413. 

Roetellmi  (Tppolito),  /  Monumenti  deW 
EgiUo,S&t.    Hee  Egypt. 

nofmedo,  state  of  society  at,  159. 


Rudel  ^Janfr6),  a  Troubadour,  biogra- 
phical notice  of,  185—187. 

Rwh  (Hon.  Richard),  residence  at  the 
Court  of  London,  309 — ^period  com- 
prised in  his  work,  310 — character  of 
It,  209—313,  313 — ^his  reflectioin  on 
revisiting  England  in  1839,  313, 313— 
temper  which  pervades  his  volume,  315 
— bis  accounts  of  interviews  with  per- 
sons who  hod  viliSed  America,  31^-^ 
interview  of,  with  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
315 — his  remarks  on  the  adoption  of 
English  as  the  language  of  diplomacy, 
316 — comparative  characters  of  Can- 
ning and  Mackintosh,  217  —  and  of 
Lord  Castlereagh,  317 — abstract,  with 
remarks,  of  his  account  of  tite  negocia- 
tions  between  Great  Britain  and  Ame- 
rica on  the  impressment  of  American 
seamen,  218—335 — and  on  the  execu- 
tion of  two  British  subjects  by  the  di- 
rection of  an  American  general,  335 — 
334 — bis  opinion  respecting  tbe  stabi- 
lity of  England,  235. 

Rustell  de  AUHiqucrqw,  a  Portogacse  mo- 
ral tale,  critical  notice  of,  341 — 346. 

Rtissta,  literary  intelligence  from,  536, 
537. 

S. 

Ssrdtnta,  sketch  of  the  history  of,  353— 
255 — internal  improvements  in,  253, 
256 — population,  356. 

SchoeU(S.  F.),  biograptiical  notice  of,  519. 

ScminolB  toar,  origin  of,  337,  328— con- 
duct of  the  American  generals  in  it, 
238— observations  thereon,  328 — 330. 

Seeottrii,  sera  of,  ascertained,  357,  358. 

Sftoemahen,  why  subject  to  hypochon- 
driasis, 116. 

Sih,  an  Indian  people,  origin  and  princi- 
ples of,  206,  307. 

Sing  Sing,  notice  of  the  Penitentiary  at, 
57. 

Sirventa,  or  satirical  songs  of  the  Trouba- 
dours, diflfereiit  classes  and  spedroelis 
of,  175—178. 

Slsmondi  (J.  C.  L.  Simonde  de),  Hisioirc 
de  la  Renaissance  de  la  JJberU  en  ItaUe, 
303— character  of  it,  and  of  his  History 
of  tbe  Italian  Republics,  ib.  303. 

Smith  (Adam),  sentiments  of,  on  edaca- 
tion,  386,  387 — remarks  thereon,  387. 

Song,  defined,  SB — the  French  language 
peculiarly  adapted  toJt,  ib. — transla- 
tions of  portions  of  B^ranger*s  Songs: — 
to  a  ci-devant  goddess  of  liberty,  31, 
33 — le  Chant  du  Cosaque,  38 — tbe 
Smugglers,  43— the  Falling  Stars, 
the  Wandering  Jew,  45, 46. 


INDEX. 
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SpmdUf^t(C,)  CoUected  Works,  notice  of, 
497 — analysii  of  his  tale  entituled 
*'  The  Nun  of  Gnadenzell,"  with  trans- 
lated extracU,  498—504. 

SUnotype  jninting,  first  invention  of,  523. 

Sttittntei  and  ShUiei,  two  rival  Mahorome- 
dan  sects,  notice  of,  S05 — their  har- 
mony in  India,  206. 

Sutaix  (H.  R.  H.  the  Doke  oO*  observa- 
tions of,  on  the  adoption  of  Latin  in- 
stead of  French  as  the  language  of 
diplomacy,  215,  216. 

Sympaihetie  ointment,  notice  of  cores 
wrought  by  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
416— and  of  the  sympathetic  alphabet, 
417,  mu  : 

Sweden,  progress  of  literature  in,  since  the 
Reformation,  131,  132 — notice  of  the 
earlier  historians  of,  132,  133— geo- 
logical account  of  its  surface,  ]£k — 
marks  of  diluvial  action  thereon,  135 — 
climate  of  Sweden,  135,  136— its  effect 
upon  the  inhabitants,  136 — outline  of 
the  geosniphy  of  this  country,  137 — 
139— hills  of  West  Bothnia,  and  their 
productions,  138— description  of  the 
spring  in  Sweden,  140, 141. 

Switterumd,  literary  intelligence  from, 
265,266. 


T. 


Tatty  (Garcin  de),  Mhnoiret  tur  Ut  Par- 
tietUarUet  de  la  Retigien  Muteuimane 
dam  Cinde,  192.    See  Mohammed, 

TravelUn  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  cau- 
tion to,  164. 

Treatiet,  observations  on  the  adoption  of 
Latin  for  the  drawing  of,  216 — and  of 
the  English  language  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, ib» 

Tromliti  (A.  von).  Collected  Works  of, 
245 — general  cliaracter  of  his  novel,  ib. 
— notice  of  his  Pappenheimer,  246 — 
analysis  of  hit  MtUhts  Sfona,  246-249. 

Trevbadourt,  origin  of  the  name  of,  165, 
166-~di8tinction  between  Troubadours 
and  Jongleurs,  169 — sketdi  of  their 
history,  166 — 171— character  of  their 


poetry — 171,  172— particularly  their 
Ivric  poetry,  173 — specimen  of  an 
Alba,  or  morning  song,  175 — character 
and  different  classes  of  the  Sirventes,  or 
satirical  songs,  175—178 — specimens 
of  a  political  one,  by  Pons  de  Capdeuil, 
176— and  by  Bertran  de  Born,  177 — 
nature  of  the  Tensoiis,  or  dialogue 
songs,  178 — subjects  discussed  in  them, 
179 — ^specimen  of  one,  179, 180 — their 
^narrative  poems,  180 — 183— didactic 
and  religious  poems,  183, 184— notices 
of  eminent  Troubadours:  —  William* 
Count  of  Poictiers,  184,  185  — of 
Jaufr^  Rudel,  185— 187— of  Pierre 
Vidal,  188 — and  of  Bertran  de  Bom, 
190 — specimen  of  the  poetry  of  Amaut 
de  Maruelh,  189. 

Tiirht,  cause  of  the  bigotry  and  intole- 
rance of,  204 — indifference  of  to  pub- 
lic events,  258. 

Tyrol,  interesting  objects  in,  to  a  traveller, 
142— condition  of  the  Tvrolese,  143 — 
description  of  Monte  Stelvio,  153, 154. 


V. 


Venice,  remarks  on  tiie  fall  of  the  repablic 
of,  331,  332. 

Vidal  (Pierre),  a  Troubadour,  biogra- 
phical notice  of,  188. 

Vienna,  description  of,  237 — of  its 
suburbs,  240,  241 — character  of  the 
Viennese,  238 — and  of  the  poets  and 
players  of  Vienna,  238 — 240, 


W. 

WiOdnton  (J,  G.),  Eicerpta  Hieroglypfuea, 

352.    See  Egypt. 
Wine-fair  at  Regoa,  description  of,  243, 

244. 


Y. 


Y&itng  (Dr«  Thomas),  Hiereglyphict  col- 
Ueted  by  the  Egyptian  Society,  353. 
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